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Hoch  auf  dem  alten  Thurme  steht 

Des  Helden  edler  Geist, 
Der,  wie  das  SchifF  voriibergeht, 

Es  wohl  zu  fahren  heisst. 

**Sieh,  diese  Senne  war  so  stark, 

"Dies  Herz  so  fest  und  wild, 
**Die  Knochen  vol!  von  Rittermark, 

"Der  Becher  angefiillt. 

"Mein  halbes  Leben  stUrmt'  ich  fort, 
"Verdehnf  die  Halft'  in  Ruh', 

"Und  du,  du  Menschen-Schifflein  dort, 
"Fahr*  immer,  immer  zu!" 
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To  Dr.  Reinhold  Paxjli  at  GQttingen. 

Dear  Dr.  Pauli, 

I  dedicate  this  book  to  you,  first,  because  I  cannot  other- 
wise sufficiently  acknowledge  the  debt  I  owe  to  you  for  the 
friendly  advice,  criticism  and  constant  encouragement  which 
I  have  received  from  you  in  writing  it. 

But  if  it  were  not  so ,  I  should  still  wish  to  inscribe  it  to 
the  scholar  who  has  thrown  so  much  light  from  Germany 
upon  English  history,  not  only  out  of  gratitude,  but  because 
your  authority  might  protect  me  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  treating  German  affairs  from  England.  I  may 
be  asked  why  I  should  write  the  Life  of  Stein  after  Pertz,  or 
treat  of  Germany  in  the  Napoleonic  Age  after  Hausser.  If 
I  should  answer  by  pointing  to  the  new  materials  which 
have  lately  been  furnished  to  the  historian  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Hardenberg,  Schon's  Remains,  &c.,  I  mignt  be  told  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  the  task  of  working  up  this  new 
matter  to  German  writers.  If  in  return  I  point  out  that  you 
have  not  adopted  this  principle,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  sup- 
posed to  argue  that  whatever  is  possible  to  you  is  possible 
to  me  also,  for  I  only  hope  to  teach  my  own  countrymen, 
and  do  not  dream  of  instructing  the  Germans  in  their  own 
history  as  you  have  instructed  the  EngUsh  in  theirs.  But 
you  certainly  had  your  own  countrymen  also  in  view.  You 
doubtless  considered  that  the  principle  on  which  the  His- 
torical Series  of  Heeren  andUkert  and  the  Staatengeschichte 
der  neuesten  Zeit  have  been  written  is  a  sound  one,  and 
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that  it  is  not  desirable  to  leave  each  nation  to  its  own  his- 
torians. Germany  may  boast  of  having  put  the  history  of 
every  great  European  state  as  much  within  the  reach  of  her 
public  as  her  own  history.  Your  countrymen  can  study  the 
affairs  of  foreign  countries  not  merely  in  translations,  or 
hasty  magazine-articles,  but  in  elaborate  works,  written  in 
their  own  language,  with  full  responsibility  and  independence 
of  judgment,  written  also  by  those  who  understand  clearly 
the  wants  of  the  public  for  which  they  write.  Among  this 
group  of  writers  you  are  best  known  in  England,  and  I  shall 
make  my  object  in  writing  this  book  best  understood  by 
announcing  in  this  Dedication  that  I  belong  to  your  school. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  not  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  a  great  man  who  has 
been  too  httle  known  that  I  write  the  life  of  Stein  at  such  an 
unusual  length,  but  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  revolutions  in  which  he  took  part.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  consider  the  transformation  of  Germany  andPrussia 
in  the  Napoleonic  age,  which  has  usually  been  contemplated 
by  us  only  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  Napoleon,  in  its  proper 
place  as  a  part  of  German  history. 

When  I  fir^t  asked  myself  how  this  subject  might  best 
be  treated,  I  remarked  that  it  was  one  which  especially 
needed  to  be  gathered  up  in  a  person.  I  soon  satisfied  my- 
self that  the  only  person  who  could  be  taken  in  this  way  to 
represent  his  nation  and  his  time  was  Stein. 

Hence  arose  the  plan  of  this  work.  When  it  was  formed 
I  had  no  clear  opinion  as  to  Stein's  claim  to  be  admired  or 
regarded  as  a  great  man.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  his 
central  position, his  important  achievements,  and  his  strongly 
marked  character  made  him  more  interesting  than  any  of 
his  German  contemporaries.  As  I  proceeded  with  my  task 
I  gradually  formed  an  estimate  of  his  merits.  It  was  a  very 
high  estimate,  as  the  reader  will  see,  but  it  was  formed  in 
perfect  freedom  of  judgment.  I  was  not  influenced  by  the 
consideration  which  so  often  makes  a  biographer  partial, 
viz.,  that  if  the  subject  of  the  biography  is  not  made  out  to 
be  a  very  extraordinary  man,  people  will  ask  why  the  book 
was  written  or  why  they  should  read  it.  The  public  are  in- 
vited to  read  this  book  simply  because  they  will  find  in  it 
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an  account,  the  clearest  the  writer  could  produce,  of  a  great 
and  momentous  transition  in  the  history  of  Germany. 

Such  an  account  could  not  be  given  in  a  smaller  compass. 
To  set  forth  the  merits  of  Stein  a  rapid  sketch  might  have 
sufficed ,  but  my  plan  required  that  the  history  of  Prussia 
between  1806  and  1822  should  be  written  in  some  detail, 
that  abundant  information  about  other  German  states  and 
about  Germany  in  general  should  be  given,  and  also  that 
biographies  of  other  distinguished  men,  such  as  Harden- 
berg,  Scharnhorst  and  others,  should  be  interwoven  with 
the  biography  of  Stein.  I  have  felt  throughout  that  my  ex- 
planations and  statements  must  be  full  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  questions  discussed  had  never  been  treated 
before  in  English.  It  is  the  abundance  of  matter  and  not,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  any  diffuseness  or  prolixity  of  style  that 
has  made  the  book  so  large. 

I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  my  authorities. 


THE   SOURCES.. 

These  fall  into  several  classes. 

~  A.    Original  narratives  by  leading  actors  in  the  history  of  the 
time.     Of  these  we  have 

1.  Stein's  Autobiography.  This  is  printed  at  length  in  Pertz. 
I  have  given  some  account  of  it  below  (Vol.  iv.).  It  is  often 
vague,  and  in  small  details  incorrect;  but  all  the  important  and 
precise  statements  it  contains  are  of  fundamental  importance,  and  I 
have  taken  the  greatest  care  that  my  narrative  should  ultimately 
rest  upon  them  throughout. 

2.  The  Memoirs  of  Hardenberg.  These  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  edited  by  Ranke,  in  1877.  They  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spurious  Memoirs  attributed  to  Hardenberg 
which  have  misled  the  world  for  40  years;  of  these  an  account  is 
given  below  (Vol.  iv.).  The  genuine  Memoirs  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  the  period  with  which  they  deal,  but  this  is 
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very  short,  being  only  the  years  1804  to  1 807,  in  which  years, 
moreover,  Stein  had  not  yet  become  a  politician  of  the  first  mark. 
But  they  have  been  of  much  use  to  me  in  Part  II. 

3.  Schon's  Memoirs.  In  the  work  called  "Aus  den  Papieren 
Schons"  (4  vols.,  1875,  76),  are  found  two  autobiographical  papers 
by  this  important  politician.  The  one  covers  the  whole  period  of 
Stein's  public  life,  and  speaks  freely  of  him,  but  seems  to  have 
Ipeen  written  in  old  age,  perhaps  about  30  years  after  Stein's 
Ministry.  The  second,  written  in  1844,  covers  the  period  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Administration  in  181 3  to  1840.  There 
is  also  a  diary  of  great  importance,  kept  by  Schon  from  Nov.  29, 
1808  to  January  6th,  1809.  Other  short  historical  fragments  by 
Schon  are  contained  in  this  collection.  I  am  often  obliged  to  con- 
trovert Schon 's  statements;  in  each  case  my  objections  are  given  in 
the  text. 

4.  Amdt,  the  well-known  song-writer,  has  two  books  contain- 
ing original  information  about  Stein.  Some  account  is  given  of 
these  below  (Vol.  iii.).  Amdt  was  not  much  initiated  into 
affairs,  but  gives  lively  personal  descriptions;  he  is  particularly 
useful  for  i8i2  and  1813,  and  for  Stein's  domestic  life  in  old  age. 
Another  work  of  his,  written  in  defence  of  himself  against  those 
■who  accused  him  of  revolutionary  conspiracies,  and  entitled  Noth- 
gedrungener  Bericht,  contains  some  additional  information  about 
Stein. 

* 

5.  Count  Senfft,  Saxon  Minister  at  the  beginning  of  1813,  has 
left  Memoirs,  which  were  published  in  1863.  He  was  married  to 
Stein's  niece,  and  has  two  or  three  passages  which  are  important 
for  Stein's  biography. 

6.  Ludwig  V.  Ompteda,  a  Hannoverian  politician,  has  left  a 
collection  of  documents  connected  by  a  slight  thread  of  narrative 
(Politischer  Nachlass  aus  den  Jahren  1804  bis  1813).  They  were 
published  in  3  vols,  in  1869.  These  are  particularly  important  for 
the  year  18 13,  and  contain  some  new  papers  from  Stein's  hand. 

• 

7.  Hans  V.  Gagem;  Mein  Antheil  an  der  Politik,  5  vols., 
1823 — 45.  A  whole  volume  is  devoted  to  correspondence  between 
Gagem  and  Stein. 
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8.  Diaries  of  Sir  George  Jackson  (1872)  and  Bath  Archives 
(1873),  4  vols,  in  all. 

9.  Gentz;  Tagebiicher,  &c.  I  may  as  well  class  here  all  the 
various  writings  of  Gentz,  diaries,  letters,  pamphlets,  &c.,  which 
have  appeared  at  various  times.  They  lie  a  little  on  one  side  of 
my  subject,  but  I  have  kept  them  in  view. 

These  are  the  principal  writers  that  fall  under  this  head.  Others, 
such  as  Rehberg,  the  Countess  Voss,   Bishop  Eylert,   SchefFner, 

F.  V.  Raumer,  StefFens,  Perthes,  Vamhagen  v.  Ense,  N.  TurgenefF, 
General  Wolzogen,  and  others,  who  furnish  perhaps  one  fact  or 
trait  apiece,  are  not  worth  more  particular  enumeration. 

B.  Biographies  founded  on,  distinctly  referring  to,  and  repro- 
ducing in  more  or  less  number,  original  documents. 

I.     Das    Leben    des    Ministers    Freiherm    vom   Stein,    von 

G.  H.  Pertz.  In  6  vols,  (the  6th  in  two  divisions).  I  have  had 
before  me  the  second  edition  of  the  first  four  vols.,  dated  1850 — i. 
The  other  three  parts,  of  which  there  has  been  only  one  edition, 
appeared  in  1854 — 5.  This  work,  in  which  is  included  Stein's 
Autobiography,  is  by  far  the  most  important  that  has  appeared  on 
the  subject — more  important,  indeed,  than  all  others  put  together. 
Many  imperfect  sketches  that  had  appeared  earlier  {e.  g.  Rehberg's) 
are  absorbed  in  it,  and  many  popular  delineations  that  have  ap- 
peared since  {eig,  W.  Baur's)  are  only  abridgements  of  it.  It  con- 
sists of 

(a)  The  Autobiography. 

(/?)  A  narrative  founded  upon  information  and  papers  fur- 
nished by  the  family,  and  in  part  upon  information  given  orally 
by  Stein. 

If  I  might  criticise  a  work  of  such  inestimable  value,  I  should 
say  that  its  principal  blemish  is  a  sort  of  confusion,  which  reigns 
through  it,  between  the  personaUties  of  Stein  and  Pertz.  The 
reader  is  frequently  left  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  is  speaking. 
And  this  doubt  grows  upon  him  as  he  studies  the  book.  A  number 
of  statements,  expressions  of  opinion,  &c.,  which  at  first  he  took 
undoubtingly  to  come  from  Pertz,  he  discovers  to  be  Stein's,  and 
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to  have  been  passively  copied  by  Pertz  from  the  Autobiography. 
In  some  cases  even  Stein's  errors  are  thus  endorsed  by  his  bio- 
grapher*. This  once  remarked,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
many  other  statements,  which  also  seem  to  be  Pertz*,  are  not  really 
Stein's,  and  in  many  cases  highly  probable  that  they  are;  but  no 
means  are  given  us  of  deciding  the  question. 

iy)  A  mass,  of  correspondence,  partly  incorporated  in  the 
narrative,  partly  added  in  appendices. 

(8)  A  mass  of  invaluable  official  documents,  reports  of 
Ministers,  diplomatic  despatches,  political  pamphlets  reprinted  in 
fotOf  Cabinet  Orders,  Laws.  These  are  chiefly  contained  in  the 
rich  appendices  of  the  work. 

Altogether  it  seems  to  me  to  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
time  to  be  the  richest  source  of  information  not  only  on  the  Life  of 
Stein,  but  on  the  whole  period  of  German  history, 

2,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  Staatskanzlers  Fursten  v.  Harden- 
berg.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold  v.  Ranke,  1877.  These  Me- 
moirs consist  of  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  an  introduction 
to  Hardenberg's  Autobiography,  and  the  second  a  continuation  of 
it  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1814.  A  third  volume  composed  en- 
tirely of  original  documents  has  since  been  added.  The  memoirs 
are  founded  upon  a  collection  of  documents  made  by  Hardenberg 
himself  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  his  time,  and  committed  by 
the  Prussian  Gk)vemment  to  Ranke  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
from  Hardenberg's  death.  To  me  they  have  been  particularly 
useful  for  the  commencement  of  Stein's  Ministry,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  earlier  Ministry  of  Hardenberg. 

3.  Das  Leben  des  Generals  v.  Schamhorst.  Von  G,  H.  Klippel, 
1869,  &c.  This  book  has  generally  been  found  disappointing,  but 
I  have  drawn  from  it  most  of  my  sketch  of  Schamhorst 's  life,  and 

*  For  example,  we  read  (iii.  647)  in  a  report  of  Stein's  to  the  Czar  that 
he  had  procured  from  the  merchants  of  Kdnigsberg  an  advance  of  300,000  tha- 
lers  for  Yorck's  army.  Yet  in  his  narrative  (iii..  278)  Pertz  calls  it  500,000.  Dr. 
Lehmann  (Knesebeck  and  Schdn,  p.  190)  calls  this  statement  of  Pertz  "in- 
comprehensible." He  has  not  remarked  that  Pertz  is  simply  transcribing  from 
the  Autobiography,  and  that  the  error  is  Stein's  own. 
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several  of  the  documents  extracted  in  the  chapter  on  Military 
Reform. 

4.  Das  Leben  des  Feldmarschalls  Grafen  Neithardt  v.  Gneisenaiu 
Von  G.  H.  Pertz,  1864,  65. 

5.  Lebensnachrichten  iiber  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  I  have  generally 
used  Miss  Winkworth*s  well-known  translation.  The  book  is  ad- 
mitted by  its  translator  to  be  meagre  on  the  political  side.  Pertz 
gives  in  his  Life  of  Stein  a  large  quantity  of  Niebuhr*s  political 
correspondence  which  might  well  have  found  a  place  in  this  work. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  the  present  book  serve  as  a  poli- 
tical supplement  to  the  Life  of  Niebuhr. 

6.  Das  Leben  des  Ober-Prasidenten  Freiherm  v.  Vincke.  Von 
E.  v.  Bodelschwingh,  1853.  An  unfinished  work,  principally 
usefid  for  the  Westphalian  part  of  Stein's  life. 

7.  Aus  den  Papieren  Schons.  In  this  collection,  besides  the 
biographical  fragments,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  correspondence 
between  Schon,  Altenstein,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  which  has  been 
useful. 

8.  Preussen  wahrend  der  Franzosischen  Occupation.  Von 
Max  Duncker.  This  essay,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  and  has  since  been  reprinted  in  a  volume 
entitled  Aus  der  Zeit  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  und  Friedrich  Wil- 
helms  des  Dritten,  is  entirely  founded  upon  documents  preserved  in 
the  Prussian  Archives,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
period  between  the  Congress  of  Erfurt  and  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch. 

9.  Oesterreich  und  Preussen  im  Befreiungskriege.  Von 
W.  Oncken,  1876.  Founded  on  new  documents.  Important  for 
the  policy  of  the  Czar  in  the  first  months  of  18 13. 

10.  Das  Leben  des  Feldmarschalls  Grafen  v.  Yorck  von 
Wartenburg.  Von  G.  Droysen,  1851,  52.  This  very  interesting 
book  is  a  great  authority  for  the  Convention  of  Tauroggen  and  the 
important  events  at  Konigsberg  at  the  beginning  of  1813. 
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11.  Bemhardi's  Geschichte  Russlands.  Useful  on  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna, 

12.  Aus  dem  Nachlasse  F.  A.  L*  v.  der  Marwitz,  1852. 
Marwitz  is  the  best  literary  representative  of  the  feudal  opposition 
to  the  Stein-Hardenberg  reforms. 

C.  Detached  studies  on  particular  historical  points  have  often 
been  useful  to  me.  I  may  mention  particularly:  Aegidi,  Die 
Sendung  Knesebecks  u.  s.  w.  (Sybel*s  Hist.  Zeitschr.  16.  274); 
Nasse,  die  Preussische  Finanz-  und  Ministerkrisis  im  Jahre  18 10 
(SybePs  Hist.  Zeitschr.  1871);  Dilthey,  Schleiermachers  PoUtische 
Gesinnung  u.  s.  w.  (Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  Vol.  x.);  Treitschke, 
Der  Verfassungsstreit',  and,  Preussen  auf  dem  Wiener  Congresse 
(Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  Vol.  xxxvii.).  I  might  place  under  this 
head  many  other  less  important  biographical  works,  e.  g.  those  of 
Held  on  Struensee,  of  Voigt  on  Dohna,  of  Schlesier  on  W.  v.  Hum- 
boldt, &c.,  and  the  correspondence  of  Clausewitz  recently  published; 
the  controversial  papers  that  were  called  forth  by  the  publication 
of  Aus  den  Papieren  Schons,  particularly  Max  Lehmann's  Knese- 
beck  und  Schon,  and  the  anonymous  answer  entitled  Zu  Schutz  und 
Trutz  am  Grabe  Schons;  Quistorp,  Die  Kaiserliche  Russisch- 
Deutsche  Legion;  Eichhom,  Die  Centralverwaltung;  C.  Perthes, 
Das  Deutsche  Staatsleben  von  der  Revolution  and  Politische  Zu- 
stande  und  Personen  in  Deutschland  zur  Zeit  der  Franzosischen 
Herrschaft. 

D.  From  such  studies  I  may  distinguish  special  treatises  on 
whole  departments  of  affairs.  Under  this  head  come  Riedel,  Der 
Brandenburgisch-Preussische  Staatshaushalt,  a  most  complete  ac- 
count of  Prussian  finance  up  to  the  war  of  1806,  Bassewitz,  Die 
Kurmark  Brandenburg  im  Oct.  1806,  v.  Ronne,  Die  Preussischen 
Stadteordnungen,  and  the  same  author's  standard  book  Das  Staats- 
recht  der  Preussischen  Monarchie,  the  valuable  articles  by  Mr. 
Morier  in  the  Essays  of  the  Cobden  Club,  the  statistical  works  of 
Dieterici,  the  works  of  Voigt,  Baersch  and  Lehmann  on  the 
Tugendbund,  Kaltenbom's  G^chichte  der  Deutschen  Bundesver- 
haltnisse,  &c.,  &c. 

E.  Lastly,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  the  period,  such  as  Hausser*s  Deutsche  Geschichte  von^ 
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Tode  Friedriclis  des  Grossen,  K.  A.  Menzel's  Zwanzig  Jahre 
Preussischer  Geschichte,  Gervinus'  Geschichte  des  xixten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Springer's  Geschichte  Oesterreichs,  and  the  various  writ- 
ings of  V.  Sybel  on  the  period,  have  always  been  before  me. 


The  question  may  be  asked:  **In  what  relation  does  the 
present  Life  of  Stein  stand  to  the  great  work  of  Pertz?"  Is 
it  merely  an  abridgement  such  as  Pertz  himself  published 
in  two  volumes  under  the  title  Aus  dem  Leben  Steins,  or  a 
popular  abridgement  aiming  at  a  livelier  style  ^  such  as  is 
the  work  of  W.  Baur?  Or  does  it  pretend,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  in  any  degree  an  original  work? 

In  answer  I  may  be  allowed  first  to  point  out  what  a  large 
number  of  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  above  list  did 
not  exist  when  Pertz  wrote.  It  has  seldom  happened  that  I 
have  found  myself  reduced  simply  to  abridge  Pertz.  I  have 
usually  found  that  later  information  has  enabled  me  to  add 
or  modify  something  in  his  account.  Hardenberg  and  Sch6n 
on  the  period  just  before  Stein's  Ministry  and  on  the  first 
suggestions  of  his  legislation,  the  writers  on  the  Tugend- 
bund  and  SchSn  on  the  course  of  it,  Duncker  on  the  period 
from  his  fall  to  the  War  of  Liberation,  Ompteda,  Ranke  and 
Oncken  on  1813,  have  perceptibly  altered  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life.  This  is 
less  the  case  in  his  old  age,  but  here  I  adopt  a  much  more 
condensed  style,  so  that  my  last  hundred  pages  represent 
about  1400  pages  in  Pertz. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  the  information  given  by  Pertz 
himself  so  as  to  produce  a  narrative  by  no  means  identical 
with  that  of  Pertz.  There  is  room  sometimes  for  difference 
of  opinion  even  in  estimating  the  evidence,  still  more  in 
judging  the  persons  and  measures  under  consideration.  It 
is  possible  at  times  also  to  apply  a  different  scale  of  import- 
ance to  the  same  materials.  I  have  tried  to  use  my  own 
judgment,  though  with  the  caution  that  beseems  a  foreigner. 
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I  have  also  recast  the  whole  narrative  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  a  different  pubic.  Pertz  could  assume  the  whole  world 
in  which  his  hero  lived,  the  whole  scenery  and  background 
of  his  drama,  and  the  lives  of  the  dramatis  personae,  to  be 
ahready  known.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  assume  all 
this  to  be  unknown,  so  as  to  bind  myself  to  give  so  much  of 
it  as  to  make  Stein's  life  intelligible,  but  I  am  concerned 
with  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  describe  Stein  for  the  sake  of 
his  time  quite  as  much  as  the  time  for  the  sake  of  Stein.  I 
therefore  not  only  reject  a  prodigious  quantity  which  Pertz 
gives,  but  I  also  insert  much  which  he  does  not  give.  In 
particular  I  have  been  anxious  to  incorporate  several  com- 
panion biographies.  Hardenberg  and  Schamhorst  are  de- 
scribed here  pretty  fully;  Sch6n,  Niebuhr,  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
and  some  others  are  painted  with  much  more  care  than  a 
mere  biography  of  Stein  would  require.  In  like  manner  I 
have  been  anxious  to  disentangle  the  thread  of  Prussian 
history,  and  to  guide  the  reader  as  much  as  possible  across 
the  period  which  separates  Frederick  the  Great  from  the 
present  day. 

In  what  I  have  said  of  making  use  of  Stein's  personality 
to  enliven  the  history  of  his  age  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  I  have  not  taken  a  strong  interest  in  his  cha- 
racter for  its  own  sake.  It  was  from  the  outset  my  intention 
to  describe  him  with  the  most  conscientious  care,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  content  with  the  slight  careless  second-hand 
sketch  which  is  generally  considered  enough  for  a  foreign 
statesman.  When  I  was  fairly  embarked  I  soon  found  the 
character  much  more  interesting  than  I  had  anticipated,  and 
before  long  it  had  become  a  labour  of  love  to  me  to  shed 
the  clearest  possible  light  upon  it.  I  certainly  wish  this 
biography  to  be  judged  by  a  high  standard,  and  desire  no 
other  allowance  to  be  made  for  me  than  what  may  always 
be  claimed  by  a  biographer  who  is  writing  of  a  foreigner, 
and  of  one  from  whom  he  is  separated  by  a  whole  age. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for 
kind  help  received  from  Dr.  Pauli,  to  whom  the  book  is  de' 
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dicated,  and  from  the  Countess  v.  Kielmansegge  for  answers 
kindly  given  to  inquiries  made  on  sundry  questions  relating 
to  the  family,  and  for  the  portrait  from  which  the  engraving 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  has  been  executed,  and  which 
the  Countess  certifies  to  be  "a  very  good  likeness  of  Stein 
at  about  seventy/' 

I  have  also  received  useful  assistance  from  two  Cam- 
bridge friends,  Professor  Sidney  Colvin  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning. 

I  cannot  refrain  at  the  same  time  from  acknowledging 
my  debt  to  the  Syndicate  of  the  Pitt  Press  for  the  invaluable 
help  which  they  rendered  to  me  unasked  at  an  early  stage 
of  my  enterprise.  Understanding  it  to  be  their  function  to 
further  the  production  of  laborious  works  for  which  the 
book  market  did  not  offer  sufficient  encouragement,  they 
made  me  an  offer  which  I  could  not  look  for  from  a  private 
publisher,  and  which  has  enabled  me,  as  I  fully  believe,  to 
finish  my  task  sooner  than  I  could  have  done  otherwise  by 
two  or  three  years.  This  is  indeed  endowment  of  research. 
And  to  me  personally  it  has  made  the  greatest  difference 
that  the  agent  of  their  kindness,  Mr.  Clay,  has  been  in- 
spired with  all  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of  an  old 
friend. 
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Und  Er  hat  sie  muthbeseelt. 

Heine. 


CHAPTER  I. 

stein's  early  years. 

Nothing  is  so  well  known  to  English  tourists  as  the 
ruined  castles  that  are  scattered  over  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
where  those  banks  are  most  mountainous  and  picturesque. 
Of  the  former  owners  of  these  castles,  most  of  us  are  con- 
tent to  believe  that  they  were  the  robber-knights  whose 
adventures  have  furnished  so  much  material  to  romancers, 
and  have  given  almost  all  of  us  amusement  in  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  if  not  in  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen.  Whether  those 
knights  left  any  descendants  behind  them  who  still  own  the 
ruins  of  the  castles  in  which  they  passed  their  warlike  lives, 
and  if  so  what  is  the  position  of  their  descendants  in  our 
modem  society,  and  what  part  they  have  played  in  German 
history  since  the  misrule  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  an 
end,  are  inquiries  which  the  tourist  has  commonly  neither 
time  to  enter  upon,  nor  means  to  prosecute. 

One  of  these  ruined  castles,  not  precisely  on  the  Rhine 
but  on  the  Lahn  which  runs  into  the  Rhine  just  above 
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Coblenz,  is  called  the  Burgf  Stein,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  statesman  whose  life  I  am  about  to  write. 
In  this  instance  at  least  that  turbulent  knighthood  produced 
a  descendant  to  whom,  as  these  pages  will  show,  Germany 
owes  a  debt  which  she  has  acknowledged  but  tardily,  and 
Europe  one  which  has  been  kft  unacknowledged. 

The  scenery  of  the  river  Lahn  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Rhine.  Its  bskiks  are  as>  lofty  and  as  ridily  cioKhed  with 
wood,  and  the  hills  confine  the  stream  as  closely.  The 
railway  from  Coblenz  after  entering  the  valley  brings  you 
first  to  the  Baths  oi  Emsy  sa  weil  known  to  tourists,  and 
since  July,  1870,  so  weH  known  to  history.  After  Ems  the 
next  notable  station  is  Nassau.  This  is  now  a  very  quiet 
country  town,  with  a  Water-cure  Establishment,  and  besides 
that  only  one  conspicuous  building.  A  handsome  family 
mansion  strikes  the  eye,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  standing  in  the  midst  of  outbuildings  with  a 
pleasant  garden  behind  it  and  approached  from  the  street 
through  a  line  of  raiting9  and  a  contrt  adorned  with  a  few 
trees.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  old  17th  century  fagade,  as 
you  enter^  is  a  sosaewfajat  sin^lar  tower  adjoining  the  house 
and  tismg  a  little  above  it.  This  is  the  bouse  wkich  the 
Minister  vom  Stein  iidierited  and  in  ^duch  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  life.  The  tower  was  buiit  by  him  to  commennorate 
the  War  of  Liberation* 

This  house  stgmds  in  the  very  middle  of  the  town  of 
Nassau,  and  though  not  a  palace,  is  so  much  larger  sead 
handscnner  than  any  other  dw^Uing^  house  in  the  town,  that 
you  recognize  at  onee  liiat  the  Stein  of  the  day  must  always 
have  been  what  we  shemld  call  the  squire  of  Nassau.  Here 
then  we  see  a  ^ecimen  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  great 
knightly  families  of  this  region.  Their  castles  stand  in 
ruins  on  the  hill-side;  the  owners  have  descended  from  their 
eminence  and  isolation,  entered  the  towns  in  which  common 
men  live,  built  themselves  handsome  houses  in  a  more 
modem  style,  and  taken  up  a  somewhat  different  social 
poGitien,  which  w«i  nug^t  desci^ibQ  b^  saying  that  the  knight 
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has  turned  into  the  squke^  For  before  this  handsome  town- 
house  was  built^  the  family  of  Stein  had  lived  on  the  hill* 
side  in  the  Burg  Stein.  It  was  not  till  this  castle,  like  so> 
many  others,  had  been  sacked  in  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
that  the  family  abaxidoned  it  and  came  down  to  live  in  the 
valley. 

The  town  of  Nassau  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lahn,  that  is  to  say,  the  bank  which  to  a  tourist  coming 
from  Coblenz  i^  on  the  left  hand.  The  hills  behind  it  are 
lofty,  but  do  not  present  a  striking  appearance  as  their 
ascent  is  gradual,  and  therefore  they  recede  as  fast  as  they 
rise.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  stands  out  com- 
mandingly  a  single  hill,  towering  high  above  the  town  and 
clothed  with  wood.  On  the  summit  of  it  stands,  what  in 
this  region  is  so  common,  the  ruined  keep  of  an  old  castle. 
Is  this  the  Burg  Stein?  No,  but  it  bears  another  name 
much  more  famous  in  history.  It  is  the  Schloss  Nassau, 
the  original  seat  of  the  family  which  first  checked  the 
ascendancy  of  Spain,  which  filled  the  whole  17th  century, 
the  heroic  age  of  Protestantism,  with  its  renowi^  which  gave 
a  king  to  England  and  afterwards  a  royal  dynasty  to  the 
Netherlands^  and  which  at  the  same  time  in  its  elder  branch 
maintained  an  eminent  place — though  it  did  not  run  alto- 
gether an  honourable  career— among  the  sovereign  houses 
of  Germany,  until  the  duchy  of  Nassau  in  1866  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  Prussia.  As  the  family  of  Stein  descended 
from  the  mountain  to  inhabit  the  handsome  house  just 
described  in  Nassau,  so  did  the  House  of  Nassau  itself  leave 
its  dismantled  keep  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  and  go  to  oc- 
cupy palaces  at  Wiesbaden  and  at  the  Hague. 

But  the  traveller  whose  object  is  the  Burg  Stein,  when 
he  has  issued  from  the  railway  station  and  learned  that  the 
commanding  tower  above  him  is  not  that  but  the  Schloss 
Nassau,  is  at  a  loss,  for  no  other  castle  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  On  inquiry  he  learns  that  the  Burg  Stein  is  not 
visible  immediately  from  this  point,  but  that  it  is  quite  near 
and  stands  on  a  projection  from  the  side  of  the  same  hill 
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which  the  Schloss  Nassau  crowns-  Akeady  where  he  stands 
he  can  be  made  to  observe  lower  down  on  the  hill-side  the 
peaked  top  of  a  new  erection  which  he  is  informed  covers 
the  statue,  quite  recently  set  up  there,  of  the  Baron  vom 
Stein.  Let  the  tourist  liien,  leaving  the  railway  station, 
cross  the  river  by  the  bridge  and  he  will  find  himself  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  great  hill.  A  winding  path  to 
the  right  leads  up  the  side  of  it  through  the  thick  wood.  In 
a  minute  or  two  he  will  reach  the  statue,  where  it  stands 
upon  a  bare  projection  commanding  a  good  view  of  the 
river  and  the  town.  This  statue  was  recently  inaugurated 
by  the  Emperor  in  person  and  a  panegyric  upon  Stein  de- 
hvered  by  the  eminent  historian  Heinrich  v.  Sybel.  If,  after 
looking  at  the  statue  and  the  rich  view  of  the  river  beyond 
it,  you  turn  round  and  look  at  the  hill  itself,  you  will  see 
high  above  you,  as  before,  the  Schloss  Nassau,  but  below 
it  and  immediately  above  your  station,  you  will  now  see 
another  ruin.    Here  then  at  last  is  the  Burg  Stein. 

In  the  Burg  Stein  itself  there  is  nothing  of  particular 
interest.  But  at  first  you  are  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
name.  The  name  leads  you  to  expect  a  rock,  and  as  yet 
you  have  seen  no  rock  but  only  a  large  hill  covered  with 
trees.  Moreover  you  do  not  see  why  the  name  should  have 
been  appropriated  in  such  a  marked  manner  to  this  parti- 
cular family.  And  here  let  the  reader  give  a  moment's  at- 
tention to  the  name  and  title  of  our  hero.  If  an  Englishman 
ever  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Stein,  which  indeed  scarcely 
ever  happens,  he  would  certainly  call  him  the  Baron  von 
Stein,  and  even  German  writers  constantly  fall  into  the  same 
slight  inaccuracy.  But  his  name  referred  in  a  more  pointed 
manner  to  the  particular  rock  on  which  the  family  castle 
stood.  His  full  title  was  Freiherr  vom  und  zum  Stein  (of 
and  at  the  rock),  and  when  this  is  abbreviated  it  becomes 
Freiherr  or  Baron  vom  Stein,  but  not  von  Stein.  Where  then 
is  the  rockf  You  will  find  it  if  you  leave  the  Burg  Stein  and 
pass  upward  to  the  Schloss  Nassau.  One  of  the  windings 
of  the  path  brings  you  to  a  point  at  which  you  have  the  Burg 
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Stein  directly  below  you.  And  from  this  point  you  see  at 
once  the  meaning  of  the  name.  You  see  now  that  the  castle 
stands  upon  a  projection  of  the  hill,  which  on  one  side  is  so 
steep  as  to  be  quite  perpendicular,  and  of  course  therefore 
exhibits  the  naked  rock.  One  side  of  the  castle  is  indeed 
quite  close  to  the  precipice. 

The  admirers  of  Stein  have  been  fond  of  playing  upon 
his  name.  I  have  seen  in  English  books  contempt  poured 
upon  the  well-known  description  Des  Guten  Grundsiein,  des 
JBdsen  Eckstein^  der  Deutschen  Edelstein,  as  a  specimen  of 
awkward  and  pointless  German  wit.  To  me,  I  confess,  the 
pun  seems  as  defensible  and  as  natural  as  a  pun  can  be. 
But  perhaps  it  is  worth  noticing  how  it  was  partly  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Stein's  relation  to  his  name,  if  I  may  say  so, 
was  particularly  intimate.  Not  only  was  his  family  of  im- 
memorial antiquity,  but  the  explanation  of  the  name  it  bore 
was  clear  and  striking.  We  might  almost  say  that  the  mas- 
sive angularity,  which  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  was  his 
chief  characteristic,  had  really  passed  to  him  from  the  rock 
on  which  his  family  had  lived  for  so  many  centuries.  It  was 
at  least  plainly  connected  with  the  kind  of  life  his  ancestors 
had  led,  dominating  the  country  from  the  mountain  side.  And 
at  any  rate  the  name  could  never  pass  into  a  meaningless 
appellative,  so  long  as  it  had  an  explanation  so  obvious,  so 
long  too  as  the  family  continued  to  live  under  the  very 
shadow  of  their  name,  and  looked  up  continually  "to  the  rock 
whence  they  were  hewn." 

Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Freiherr  vom  und  zum  Stein, 
was  bom  Oct.  26th,  1757.  That  we  may  look  for  a  moment 
at  his  life  as  a  whole,  I  add  here  that  he  died  June  29th,  1831. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  Germany  was  convulsed  by  the  Seven 
Years  War.  It  was  the  time  of  the  alliance  between  Fre- 
derick the  Great  and  Chatham.  The  battle  of  Rossbach  was 
fought  ten  days  after.  Stein  was  eight  years  younger  than 
Goethe  and  Charles  Fox,  two  years  older  than  Schiller  and 
William  Pitt.  He  was  twelve  years  older  than  the  man  who 
was  to  be  his  fate,  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes  and  all  his 
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glory,  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He  was  thrown,  as  we  com- 
monly say,  upon  the  Revolutionary  Age,  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  period  of  his  great  achievements  came  late; 
so  that  whereas  William  Pitt,  though  two  years  his  junior, 
entered  upon  his  later  and  less  glorious  period  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  and  died  before  Napoleon's  power 
culminated.  Stein  had  achieved  nothing  of  historical  im- 
portance until  Napoleon  had  reached  his  zaiith  and  Pitt  had 
died.  Properly  speaking  indeed  it  is  not  the  Revolutionary 
Age  that  he  belongs  to,  but  another. 

The  most  active  and  successful  period  of  his  life  is  com- 
prised within  the  years  1807  and  1815,  and  this  is  the  period 
of  the  insurrection  of  Europe  against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  a  period  when  the  controversies  excited  by  the  French 
Revolution  were  for  the  moment  at  an  end,  when  almost  all 
honest  men  were  united  against  France,  when  in  England 
Fox  in  office  had  found  the  impossibility  of  making  peace, 
and  when  Sheridan  declared  enthusiastically  in  favour  of 
the  Spanbh  insurgents.  It  is  the  period  in  fact  of  a  new 
Revolution  which  extended  itself  over  all  Europe,  for  as  such 
the  movement  agsdnst  Napoleon,  which  we  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  as  purely  military,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution,  its  peculiar  re- 
lation to  the  earlier  Revolution  of  France,  and  also  its  effect 
upon  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs  in  Europe,  will  be  a 
main  subject  of  this  book;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  Stein  more 
than  any  other  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  statesman  of  it. 
He  may  almost  be  said  to  have  commenced  it;  he  saw  it 
successfulin  its  immediate  object  of  overthrowingNapoleon; 
afterwards,  in  tiie  retirement  of  his  old  age,  he  saw  it 
gradually  diange  its  character,  and  before  he  died,  h^  saw 
it  actually  blend  itself  with  the  tide  of  that  French  Revolu- 
tion which  it  had  originally  been  called  into  existence  to 
oppose,  for  he  saw  the  Three  Days  of  Paris  hailed  with 
emulous  sympathy  by  the  patriots  of  Ciermany.  After  this 
glance  at  has  after-life,  and  the  general  character  of  his 
work,  we  must  return  to  Nassau  and  spesd;  of  his  family. 
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Here  are  the  words  in  whidiStem  in  his  old  age  described 
his  parents  and  the  education  tfcey  gave  him.  "I  was  t)om 
of  very  honourable  parents  and  educated  in  the  country 
under  the  influence  of  their  religious  and  truly  German  and 
knightly  example;  the  ideas  of  piety,  patriotism,  the  honour 
of  my  family  and  of  my  order,  the  duty  of  devoting  my  life 
-to  public  etsds  and  of  acquiring  by  industry  and  exertion  the 
-qualifications  necessary  for  that  purpose  were  deeply  im- 
pressed on  my  young  mind  by  their  example  and  precept. 
My  view  of  the  world  and  of  human  affairs,  1  gathered  as  a 
boy  and  youth  in  the  solitude  of  a  country  life,  from  ancient 
and  modem  history,  and  in  particular  I  was  attracted  by  the 
incidents  of  the  eventful  English  history.  Though  this  view 
was  undoubtedly  onesided,  unpractical,  and  leading  to  a 
certain  unfairness  in  judging  of  what  was  near  and  real,  still 
it  removed  me  at  the  same  time  from  what  was  vulgar  and 
from  a  pitifrd  frittering  away  of  time,  and  gave  me  tiie  habit 
•of  observii^  a  great  sfaictness  in  the  choice  of  my  friends, 
-of  seeking  them  only  among  the  better,  nobler,  really  worthy 
youths,  and  avoiding  the  dull,  empty  and  silly.  My  parents 
intended  me  for  a  place  in  the  Imperial  Law  Court,  and  it 
was  to  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  this 
that  my  education  and  my  academic  course  were  directed.^' 
These  few  sentences  of  his  short  autobiography,  and  some 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  his  mother  and  sisters  for  having 
sown  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  duty  and  faith,  convey  all 
the  special  information  we  have  about  Stein's  earlier  years. 
Nevertheless,  in  Stein  more  than  in  most  men  we  can  trace 
a  character  formed  by  the  station  and  circumstances  into 
which  he  was  born.  It  is  strongly  marked  on  his  whole 
career,  that  he  belonged  to  the  order  called  the  Imperial 
Knigh^ood  (Reichsritterschaft). 

This  was  a  class  to  which  nothing  similar  has  ever  been 
known  in  England,  and  which  even  in  Germany  was  strictly 
limited  to  a  single  region.  It  was  to  be  found  only  in  Suabia, 
Franconia  and  on  the  Rhine;  and  it  may  be  possible  to  de- 
scribe it  suffkienliy  for  the  present  purpose  without  enter- 
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ing  far  into  the  intricate  German  constitution  of  which  it 
made  a  part.  Further  on  I  must  indeed  ask  the  reader^s 
attention  to  that  constitution  itself,  but  for  the  present  it 
will  be  enough  to  remind  him  of  its  capital  characteristic, 
which  was  the  paralysis  of  the  central  government,  and, 
consequent  upon  that,  the  assumption  by  local  authorities 
of  powers  properly  imperial.  A  number  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, which  in  England  would  have  only  had  the  power 
of  levying  rates  for  local  purposes  and  appointing  local 
officers  with  very  insignificant  powers,  had  in  Germany  be- 
come practically  independent  republics.  Magnates,  who  in 
England  would  have  wielded  a  certain  administrative  and 
judicial  power  as  members  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in 
France  would  have  been  exempt  from  the  taille  and  would 
have  exacted  corvees  from  their  peasantry,  had  risen  in 
Germany  to  the  rank  of  sovereigns.  In  one  or  two  instances 
they  had  become  almost  equal  to  the  greatest  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  territory  within 
which  diey  exercised  this  peculiar  sovereignty  (Landes- 
hoheit)  was  small,  too  small  in  fact  to  bear  with  comfort  the 
burden  of  an  independent  government  in  the  midst  of  the 
mighty  European  states.  These  sovereigns  bore  different 
titles;  the  highest  were  Electors;  below  these  were  Dukes, 
Princes,  Counts.  Bearing  the  humblest  title  and  ruling  the 
smallest  territories,  were  the  Imperial  Knights  of  whom 
Stein  was  one. 

Some  people  hold  the  opinion  that  small  states  are 
happier  and  better  governed  than  large  ones.  They  cite  of 
course  the  instances  of  Athens  and  Florence,  they  even  cite 
from  the  multitude  of  small  states  we  are  now  considering, 
the  case  of  Weimar.  They  should  remember  however,  that 
Athens  and  Florence  were  only  happy  and  well  governed  as 
long  as  there  were  no  great  states  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  that  they  sank  into  dependence  when  the  power  of 
Macedonia  grew  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  one  and 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  consolidated  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  other.    The  small  states  of  Germany 
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were  very  peculiarly  situated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  in  the  last  half  century  of  the  Empire  not  Weimar  only 
but  several  of  them  enjoyed  periods  of  conscientious  and 
judicious  government.  German  opinion  however  has  cer- 
tainly on  the  whole  pronounced  against  them,  and  even 
those  who  assert  in  general  the  happiness  of  small  states, 
would  not  deny  that  there  is  a  limit  of  smallness,  beyond 
which  government,  at  least  if  it  be  monarchical,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  good.  By  general  admission  the  little  territories  of 
the  Imperial  Knights  were  within  this  limit.  Their  govern- 
ment on  the  whole  was  the  worst  in  Germany,  and  the  very 
existence  of  such  contemptible  potentates  in  the  Empire 
was  regarded  as  a  scandal.  "In  many  districts,"  says  Moser, 
**you  do  not  need  to  inquire  what  is  the  government  of  the 
place,  the  very  look  of  the  village  tells  you  that  it  belongs 
to  a  knight."  "Almost  everywhere,"  says  Perthes,  "though 
for  the  most  different  reasons,  there  was  intestine  discord 
on  the  knightly  territories  between  the  landholder  and  the 
peasants,  who  made  their  disaffection  known  in  the  Imperial 
Courts  by  complaints  and  accusations  that  were  often  well 
grounded,  often  however  altogether  perverse.  Not  un- 
frequently  were  the  subjects  driven  to  rebel  against  their 
lords,  and  to  recognize  a  neighbouring  lord  as  their  ruler, 
or  with  sound  of  the  tocsin  to  assail  their  ruler  in  open  in- 
surrection." Such  was  the  almost  inevitable  working  of  a 
system  which  entrusted  the  dangerous  powers  of  almost 
irresponsible  government  to  so  large  a  number  of  individuals 
(there  were  more  than  looo  Imperial  Knights !)  which  com-  ) 
bined  in  the  most  invidious  manner  the  characters  of  pro- 
prietor and  of  ruler,  which  pampered  all  the  instincts  of 
profligacy  and  tyranny  in  so  large  a  class ,  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulated  in  them  in  an  excessive  degree  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  caste. 

So  far  it  may  not  appear  to  have  been  fortunate  for  Stein 
that  he  was  bom  to  the  position  of  an  Imperial  Knight.  He 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to  the  anomalous 
and  abusive  character  of  the  petty  sovereignty  that  he  had 
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inherited.  When  his  powerful  neighbour^  Uie  Prince  of 
Nassau,  threatened  to  annex  his  territories,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  time  to  aboUsh  as  mischievous  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Knighthood,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Stein,  in  his 
sph-ited  protest,  does  not  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  in- 
stitution but  carries  the  war  into  the  enemies'  camp,  and 
asserts  that  larger  but  still  petty  sovereignties  like  Nassau 
would  in  the  long  run  prove  more  mischievous  still.  Still 
iii  spite  of  all  that  might  be  alleged  and  was  loudly  alleged 
against  the  Order,  diese  Knights  had  two  merits  which  ap- 
pear conspicuously  in  Stein,  and  which  mainly  enabled  him 
to  achieve  what  he  did. 

First  they  retained  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Often  in  times 
of  oppression  independence  of  character  survives  only  in  an 
aristocracy  which  in  the  exercise  of  excessive  and  invidious 
privil^e  acquii^s  the  self-coniidence  and  the  pride  which 
prompts  it  tc  resist  oppression  from  above.  The  Imperial 
Knighthood  was,  just  at  that  time,  the  body  of  men  in  Ger- 
many in  whom  alone  this  useful  pride  could  be  looked  for. 
Through  the  enormous  multiplication  of  absolute  govern- 
ments the  German  nation  had  been  practically  almost  divided 
into  the  two  classes  of  despots  and  slaves.  The  peasant 
and  the  citizen  (except  in  the  decaying  and  corrupt  free 
towns)  were  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  master.  The  old 
high  aristocracy  of  the  Empire  on  the  other  hand  held  these 
absolute  powers.  There  was  wanting  in  general  a  class  too 
proud  to  serve  and  at  the  same  time  not  admitted  into  the 
caste  of  absolute  princes.  The  Imperial  Knighthood  best 
supplied  the  place  of  such  a  class.  For  we  are  to  notice 
that,  though  they  exercised  sovereignty,  and  might  oft^i 
exercise  it  tyrannously  in  their  petty  territories,  yet  they 
could  not  at  all  feel  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  average 
sovereign  Princes  of  the  Empire.  From  these  they  were 
separated  not  merely  by  their  inferiority,  in  wealth  and 
power  but  by  a  more  palpable  distinction.  All  the  sovereign 
Princes  of  Germany  above  the  Knighthood  were  represented 
at  the  Diet  (Reichstag).    Some  indeed  had  only  a  share  in 
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a  collective  vote,  but  either  individually  or  cottectively -all 
voted.  The  Imperial  Knights  had  lost  this  privilege,  and 
had  thus  fallen  into  a  sort  of  middle  position  between  the 
Princes  and  the  subjects.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  may 
here  take  occasion  to  mention,  the  descendant  of  an  Imperial 
Knight  is  not  now  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  high  nobility 
of  GerHiany.  That  most  exclusive  caste,  into  which,  as  into 
the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome,  no  power  on  earth  can  intro- 
duce a  new  member,  consists  only  of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  before  1806  both  had  sovereignty  and  a  place  in 
the  Diet.  The  Imperial  Knights  only  satisfied  the  first  ccm- 
dition,  and  therefore  had  Stein  left  sons,  they  would  not 
have  been  admitted  into  it. 

Not  only  ^id  the  Knights  occupy  this  middle  position, 
but  owing  sometimes  to  poverty,  sometimes  to  the  dulness 
of  their  isolated  country  life,  they  were  often  induced  to 
take  service  under  one  of  the  great  princes  of  Germany,  as 
Stein  himself,  we  shall  see,  entered  the  service  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  In  such  cases  of  course  they  volimtarily  as- 
sumed the  character  of  subjects.  Yet  they  did  not  cease 
to  have  die  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  accustomed  to 
look  up  to  no  superior  except  the  distant  and  powerless 
Emperor.  This  consideration  explains  much  that  is  most 
observable  in  the  character  of  Stein.  It  is  the  secret  not 
only  in  part  of  the  imperious  will  which  enabled  him  to 
impose  his  legislation  upon  an  absolute  monarch  rather 
frightened  perhaps  than  convinced,  but  also  of  that  peculi- 
arity of  manner  which  especially  struck  his  contemporaries. 
All  that  generation  in  Germany  had  the  maimer  of  courtiers, 
as  was  natural  in  a  country  where  there  were  more  than 
sixty  courts.  A  peculiar  tameness  and  characterlessness 
both  of  speech  and  of  political  thought  marked  them. 
Nothing  distinguished  Stein  on  the  other  hand  so  much  as 
the  fearless  frankness,  the  rigid  definiteness,  the  combative- 
ness,  the  unyiekiing  angularity  with  which  he  habitually 
maintained  his  opinions.  In  particular,  his  biographers 
continually  relate  shuddering  the  shockii^ly  plain  words 
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he  ventured  to  speak  to  sovereigns.  On  one  occasion  it 
was  the  Czarina  whom  he  summarily  set  down.  In  the 
sequel  I  shall  give  extracts  from  some  really  singular 
official  letters  he  wrote  to  his  own  sovereign.  Amdt  in 
describing  an  interview  which  he  witnessed  between  Stein 
and  the  Duke  of  Weimar  remarks  that  Stein  throughout 
had  the  air  of  a  superior  and  the  Duke  seemed  to  play  the 
second  part.  This  assumption,  when  we  consider,  was  not 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  to  an  originally  strong  character 
joined  the  consciousness  of  the  Imperial  Knight,  and  who 
in  all  societies  remembered  that  by  the  old  constitution  of 
the  Empire  he  owned  no  superior  but  the  Kaiser. 
/  The  second  merit  of  the  Imperial  Knighthood  was  that 
I  they  were  the  only  class  which  still,  in  a  manner,  remem- 
\  bered  and  prized  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Having  no  ties 
except  to  the  Empire  itself  (reichsunmittelbar),  forming  a 
tolerably  numerous  class  and  being  constantly  assailed  by 
their  natural  enemies,  the  greater  Princes,  and  by  public 
opinion  which  they  had  provoked  by  their  misgovemment, 
these  outlaws  of  sovereign .  power  were  forced  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  to  attach  themselves  to  the  only 
patron  they  could  j&nd,  the  Emperor.  Their  attachment  to 
him  was  a  tradition — Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  we  remember, 
puts  the  name  of  the  distant  Emperor  between  those  of  his 
closest  friends  when  he  complains  that  "Selbitz  is  dead 
and  the  good  Emperor  and  my  George,''— and  the  Emperor, 
for  his  part,  naturally  did  not  repulse  the  advances  of  those 
who  could  afford  him  help  where  he  so  sorely  wanted  it, 
that  is  in  his  relations  to  the  Empire.  The  Knights  asso- 
^  ciated  themselves  in  a  number  of  cantons,  each  under  its 
Captain  (Hauptmann)  and  its  Executive  Council.  These 
Cantons  again  formed  themselves  into  the  three  Knightly 
Circles  of  Suabia,  Franconia  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  Circles 
>  again  formed  the  Corpus  of  Knights,  over  which  each  of 
the  three  Circles  presided  in  turn;  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions  the  Executives  of  all  the  three  Cantons  met  for 
common  deliberation.    Thus  organized,  they  placed  them- 
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selves  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  Emperor;  they  paid  him  a 
tax  (Charitativsubsidien)  which  not  only  was  the  most  im- 
portant subsidy  which  he  received  from  the  Empire  but 
remained  absolutely  at  his  free  disposal ^  while  at  tibe  same 
time  they  firmly  refused  to  pay  any  tax  hnposed  by  the 
Diet«  In  return  the  Emperors  declared  the  Knights  to  be 
their  own  personal  subjects  and  not  subject  to  the  Diet, 
assigned  them  a  number  of  privileges^  and  always  when 
they  could  interfered  to  protect  them. 

Perhaps  no  one  so  early,  so  clearly  and  so  habitually  as 
Stein  contemplated  the  unity  of  Germany.  And  it  is  im- 
questionable  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  partly  by  his  position 
as  a  Knight.  It  was  this  position  which  induced  his  parents, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  destine  him  to  an  appointment  in  the 
Imperial  law-court  rather  than  to  any  career  offered  by  one 
of  the  States  of  which  the  Empire  was  composed,  and  again 
by  this  decision  of  his  parents  he  was  led  to  study  parti- 
cularly the  Imperial  Constitution.  It  was  his  position  as  a 
Knight  which  opened  his  eyes  to  see  what  was  mischievous 
in  the  Middle  States — for  these  were  the  standing  enemies 
of  the  Knighthood — and  the  necessary  alternative  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Middle  States  was  the  imity  or  at 
least  the  duality  of  the  Empire.  Moreover  scarcely  any 
German  who  was  not  in  the  peculiar  position  of  an  Imperial 
Knight  could  have  been  so  free  from  the  ties,  so  completely 
unentangled  in  the  web,  which  local  sovereignty  had  spread 
over  the  country,  as  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  Empire  as 
really  still  existing,  to  understand  its  nature  and  wish  for 
the  restoration  of  its  efficiency.  In  a  letter  to  Count  Mtinster  \ 
Stein  expressly  attributes  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  i 
unity  of  Germany  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  born  a  sub-  / 
ject  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Empire  only. 

The  Knighthood,  finding  their  numbers  decay  and  much 
territory  passing  from  various  causes  out  of  tiieir  hands, 
had  taken  pains  to  add  to  their  strength  by  admitting  new 
members.  The  Steins  however  were  not  among  these  new 
members.     His  ancestors  had  held  the  estate  at  Nassau 
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from  immemorial  time,  ^demonstmbly/'  sarys  Slein  himself, 
"for  700  years."*  They  had  fought  against  the  French 
under  Edward  HI.  and  Charles  the  Bold,  and  they  can  be 
traced  through  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  as  consistent  Protestants.  Their  pro- 
perty at  Nassau,  Schweighausen  and  Friicht  (where  Stein 
lies  buried),  and  Landskron  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
had  become  encumbered  with  debt — as  was  frequently  the 
case  with  knightly  estates — when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  our  heroes  father,  Karl  Philipp  Freiherr  vom  Stein.  His 
life  was  passed  in  the  service  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
Prince  Kurmaifiz,  with  whose  court  we  shall  find  more  than 
one  of  the  sons  also  at  times  connected.  He  was  a  Privy 
CounciUor  at  Mainz,  and  he  sat  on  the  knightly  Council  of 
the  Canton  of  Middle  Rhine.  The  passionate  irritability 
which  marked  the  Minister  seems  to  have  been  inherited 
from  this  parent.  In  other  respects  he  is  described  as  being 
simply  a  respectable  and  hearty  country  gentleman,  de- 
voted to  hunting.  At  the  age  of  38  he  married  Fraulein 
Langwerth  v.  Simmem,  who  had  become  by  a  former  mar- 
riage Frau  V.  L6w.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  gratitude 
Stein  felt  towards  his  mother. 

Stein  was  the  last  but  one  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
seven  grew  up.  Of  his  three  brothers  the  eldest  Johann 
Friedrich  figured  for  a  time  in  the  world  and  was  a  well- 
known  name  many  years  before  his  younger  brother  was 
known  to  the  public.  He  held  the  post  of  Landj3.germeister 
at  the  Prussian  Court  and  was,  for  some  time,  a  favourite  of 
King  Frederick  William  II.  He  is  described  as  something 
of  a  sensualist.  He  will  appear  once  but  only  once  in  his 
brother's  biography.  When  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  diary 
of  his  embassy  of  1793  writes,  speaking  of  the  king's 
favourites,  ** Stein  is  now  completely  out  of  favour ,''  he  is 
referring  to  Johann  Friedrich. 

The  second  son  Friedrich  Ludwig  bade  fair  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  family.    He  entered  the  Austrian  military  ser- 

*  See  below,  p.  96. 
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w:e,  and  in  the  stmtater  of  1788  all  Ewofjc  was  talking  ^ 
Ms  delence  oi  the  Veterani  Cavern  against  the  TtnrkSi  Thns 
speaks  our  own  Annual  Register  of  that  year: 

About  this  time  the  Turks  took  a  town  or  place  called  Mitrouski  (of  which 
we  have  ito  knowledgej  after  a  very  brave  defence  and  with  an  avowed  cott- 
siderablie  loss  of  meiu  A  feonons  aavern,  situated  in  an  iaopnvcticable  defile 
covered  with-  mountains  and  called  the  Veteranihohlie  &<aa  General  Vetevani 
of  the  last-  century,  by  whom  it  was  fortified,  was,  after  a  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance made  by  a  handful  of  men,  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  The  Grand 
Vizv  was  so>  much  charmed  with  their  galtantty  that  besides  granting  them  aa 
hononvable  capdtnlation.  and  safe  conwoy  he  desired  to  see  tkt  brwe  J6itv^»r 
ivho  cotntnanded  and  his  fellow-officers  upon  their  coming  ooL  The  Ottoman 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  liberality,  &c. 

The  brave  Major  here  mentiKMied  is  Major  Baron  Lttdwig* 
vom  Steifi,  Kntght  of  the  German  Order.  But  the  hero  of 
lySrS  died  m  1790  of  a  fever,  following  his  master^  the 
Emperor  Joseph,.^  the  grave,  and  he  has  no  place  ia  this 
biography. 

The  third  brother,  Lisdwig  Gottfried,  was  ikoimrnxoisM  st^ 
of  the  family.  He  was  disowned  by  his  ^rnily  and  cut  by 
his  brother  when  they  met  at  BerliiL.  In  the  end  he  fell  into 
greatt  poverty,  consented  to  renounce  the  family  name  asd 
lived  in  retiiremeBt  upon  a  pension  allowed  him'  by  his 
brother,  whom  he  outlived. 

Of  the  sisters  the  eldest,  Johaime  Louise ,  of  remarkable 
beauty,  will  be  spoken  of  below;  the  second,  Marie  Charlotte, 
was  marrried  to  v.  Steinberg,  of  a  Hannoverian  family,  who 
in  the  end  rose  to  be  a  Mkutster  in  his  own  State.  Thus  by 
his  sistevs^  marriage  he  was  connected  widi  the  aristocracy 
which  surrounded  the  electoral  throne  of  H^mover  on  which 
sat — figuratively,  for  he  never  visited  the  country — the  per- 
sonage known  so  w^  to  Englishmen  as  George  III.  Stein^s 
own  marriage,,  as  we  shall  find,  strengthened  his  connection 
with  this  suisifcooracy  and  even  brought  him  inta  a  certain 
family  relation  to  the  EngHsk  royal  house.  The  yotmgest 
sister,  Marianne,  remained  unmarried  and  obtained  one  of 
those  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  which  the  German 
aristocrac}^  oi  that  period  found  such  a  convenient  economic 
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cal  resource.  She  became  Dechantin^hoy^  shall  I  translate 
it? — and  later  Abbess  of  the  Foundation  of  Wallerstein  at 
Romberg  in  Hessen. 

Of  these  sisters  the  eldest — who,  we  shall  see,  is  men- 
tioned with  much  admiration  by  Goethe — was,  we  are  told. 
Stein's  favoiuite.  The  affection  between  them,  writes  bis 
college  friend  Rehberg,  was  most  interesting  and  touching 
to  witness.  On  the  other  hand  Marianne  was,  as  it  were, 
his  counter-part.  She  had  his  commanding  coimtenance 
and  his  curt,  definite  manner  of  speech.  She  had  the  honour 
of  sharing  with  him  the  hatred  of  Napoleon. 

This  family,  almost  every  member  of  which  seems  to  have 
had  both  talents  and  strongly-marked  character,  had,  it 
seems,  to  submit  to  some  of  the  most  deplorable  exigencies 
of  rank.  After  the  eldest  sister  had  refused  many  suitors, 
her  brothers,  we  are  told,  gave  her  warning  that  she  must 
accept  the  next  offer.  She  was  forced  therefore  to  marry, 
without  affection,  v.  Werthem,  an  official  in  the  Saxon  ser- 
vice, and  the  marriage  was  unhappy. 

When  we  consider  the  atmosphere  in  which  Stein  grew 
up,  an  atmosphere  of  inordinate  privilege  and  of  marriages 
of  convenience,  we  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  was 
favourable  to  energy  and  independence,  in  fact  to  the  aristo- 
cratic virtues,  but  also  that  it  was  calculated  to  foster  the 
aristocratic  vices  of  waste  and  sensuality.  It  was  calculated  in 
fact  to  form  such  men  as  Johann  Friedrich,  dissolute  but 
vigorous,  and,  as  it  appears,  generous.  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly to  be  noted  that  our  hero,  with  more  than  all  the 
energy  and  generous  independence  of  his  race,  seems  to 
have  escaped  this  taint  altogether.  He  had  something  of 
the  fire  of  a  Fox  or  a  Mirabeau  with  no  trace  of  their  law- 
lessness. His  stainless  virtue,  both  public  and  private,  in  a 
lax  generation,  is  indeed  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  In 
religion  he  was  bred  to  orthodoxy,  and  never  showed  any 
sympathy  with  the  scepticism  of  his  generation.  Though 
not  in  the  least  a  theologian,  he  yet  meant  much  when  he 
called  himself  a  believer.    He  meant  that  he  had  never 
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quarrelled  with  the  past;  he  meant  that  he  worshipped  in 
his  mother  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  Christianity,  and 
that  he  clung  to  her  religion  as  he  clung  to  his  duty  or  his 
honour. 

The  superiority  of  the  future  Minister  to  his  brothers 
was  early  perceived  by  an  observant  eye;  and  a  curious  in- 
cident occurred  also  characteristic  of  an  aristocratic  family. 
On  the  2nd  February,  1774,  that  is  when  our  hero,  who  was 
called  in  the  family  Karl,  was  in  his  17th  year,  the  mother 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  family  agreement  according 
to  which  (i)  the  sons  renounced  in  writing  the  inheritance 
of  their  father's  property  in  favour  of  that  one  among  them 
whom  the  parents  should  choose  to  marry  and  to  continue 
the  family;  (2)  the  daughters  were  to  renounce  all  rights  of 
inheritance  if  they  married  into  any  family  which  was  not 
German  and  knightly.  This  agreement  was  followed  by  the 
nomination,  also  at  the  instance  of  the  mother,  of  Karl  to 
the  ppsition  of  maintainer  of  the  family  (Stanunhalter).  The 
young  Jacob,  thus  invidiously  preferred  by  his  mother,  had 
for  a  time  a  difficult  part  to  play.  Esau,  or  the  wild  disin- 
herited elder  brother,  could  not  easily  put  up  with  the  loss 
of  his  birthright,  but  the  fortunate  supplanter  showed  both 
tact  and  firmness,  and  in  the  end  the  peace  of  the  family 
was  preserved. 

Before  we  bid  farewell  to  the  family  circle  in  which 
Stein's  boyhood  was  passed — for  when  the  course  of  the 
narrative  brings  us  again  to  the  house  at  Nassau,  it  will  be 
no  longer  the  house  of  Stein's  parents  but  his  own — we  may 
look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  a  casual  visitor  who  was  there 
in  1772, 

This  visitor  was  one  who  was  to  be  brought  in  after  life 
into  such  close  association  with  Stein,  that  his  name  will  re- 
appear in  this  book  oftener  perhaps  than  any  other  except 
Stein's  own  and  Napoleon's,  and  that  of  the  King  Frederick 
William  Illt  In  consideration  of  this  I  must  ask  the  reader 
to  allow  me  at  this  point  to  quit  my  main  subject  for  a  mo* 
}nent  and  begin  another  biography.    Karl  August,  Baron 
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von  Hardenberg,  was  bom  at  Essenrode  (Brunswick-Lune- 
burg)  in  the  year  1750,  so  that  he  was  seven  years  older  than 
our  hero.  He  was  of  an  old  Hannoverian  family,  and  his 
father  had  distinguished  himself  in  those  campaigns  of  the 
Seven  Years  War,  in  which  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  as- 
sisted by  English  subsidies,  had  defended  Hannover  against 
the  French.  In  1766  he  went  to  the  University  of  Gfittingen, 
and  thence  in  1768  to  Leipzig.  The  condition  of  Leipzig 
University  at  that  time  and  the  distinguished  persons  who 
taught  there  are  known  to  the  readers  of  Goethe's  auto- 
/  biography.  Here  Goethe  and  Hardenberg  became  ac- 
/  quaintances.  He  soon  returned  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence  under  the  great  master  of  that  de- 
partment. Putter,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  Heyne's 
philological  lectures.  In  1770  he  entered  the  Hannoverian 
service  in  the  department  of  Justice.  The  greater  part  of 
the  years  1772  and  1773  he  spent  in  travelling.  Setting  out 
on  July  15th,  1772,  from  the  Castle  of  Hardenberg,  he  passed 
through  Minden  to  Cassel  and  then  made  his  way  to  the 
Rhine  through  Ems.  He  had  an  introduction  to  the  Frau 
vom  Stein,  but  had  been  warned,  it  seems,  by  a  relative  who 
knew  the  Stein  family,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  hand- 
some daughters.  He  seems  to  have  stayed  some  time  at 
the  house  in  Nassau,  and  even  to  have  made  a  little  tour 
with  the  family  to  Ems  andNeuwied.  A  certain  v.Heinitz  and 
his  wife,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  sequel,  common 
friends  of  Hardenberg  and  the  Stein  family,  were  of  the 
party. 

The  diary  is  preserved  in  which  Hardenberg  records  his 
impression  of  the  family  of  his  hosts.  The  father  struck 
him  as  a  good  old  man  with  more  intellect  and  learning  than 
was  at  first  discernible.  Frau  vom  Stein  was  a  notable 
housewife,  cordial  in  her  manner,  and  not  without  a  know- 
ledge of  books.  The  daughters  struck  him  in  the  same 
way  as  combining  acquired  information  \with  force  of 
character.  The  eldest  impressed  him  most — "she  is  lively 
and  says  what  she  thinks."    There  was  no  old-fashioned 
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ceremoniousness  between  the  children  and  their  parents; 
Hardenberg  heard  the  youngest  (i.e.,  I  suppose,  the  youngest 
except  our  hero,  for  he  was  absent)  break  in  upon  a  con- 
versation between  his  father  and  mother  which  was  grow- 
ing warm,  with  Mulier  iaeeat  in  ecclesia,  "I  suffer  not  the 
woman  to  speak."  He  remarks  on  the  girls,  "Nice  daughters 
— Louise  the  eldest  and  handsomest — elle  est  brunette,  bien 
faite  et  a  de  beaux  yeux  noirs — sentimental  maids  (this  in 
English) — Marianne  la  seconde  pourroit  servir  de  pendant  k 
Esope — Charlotte  la  troisi^e  bien  faite  et  assez  agr^able 
— un  peu  marquee  de  la  petite  v6role."  The  reader  will  see 
that  when  Hardenberg  wrote  this  he  had  not  mastered  the 
comparative  ages  of  the  ladies  concerned. 

As  the  diary  goes  on  we  find  Hardenberg  forgetting  the 
hint  he  had  received  from  his_relative.  He  is  deeply  in 
love  with  Louise.  "It  is  all  very  well  to  be  a  philosopher, 
but  how  can  you  help  thinking  amiable  persons  amiable, 
particularly  when  they  are  so  in  such  a  high  degree  as 
Louise  Stein?"  and  then  he  breaks  out,  "I  love  her  in- 
describably 1"  He  adds  that  he  had  not  courage  to  tell  his 
love,  for  he  doubted  whether  Louise  would  return  it,  or 
whether  she  was  free.  But  he  did  not  conceal  it  from  his 
own  family.  Stein  and  Hardenberg  were  destined  to  be 
united  in  history,  but  not  by  family  affinity.  His  family  had 
found  a  rich  heiress  for  him,  a  certain  Countess  v.  Revent- 
low  of  a  Danish  family.  After  some  little  resistance  he 
yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  the  marriage  ultimately  took 
place  on  July  8th,  1775. 

But  we  shall  see  how  far  from  happy  it  was.  Louise's 
fate  seems  indeed  to  have  been  perverse.  As  we  have 
seen,  she  was  sacrificed  herself,  and  Hardenberg,  to  whom 
she  might  have  been  an  incalculable  blessing,  was  sacrificed 
too.  He  was  a  man  of  honour  and  of  ability.  If  we  put 
Stein  and  Scharnhorst  aside,  no  man  of  that  generation  did 
or  underwent  so  much  for  Prussia.  But  his  career  was  in  a 
great  degree  spoiled  by  his  domestic  unhappiness,  which 
drove  him  into  profligate  habits  and  profligate  society,  and 
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deprived  him  of  the  respect  of  good  men.  Stein  himself, 
we  shall  find,  regarded  him  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  successful  career  with  strong  dislike  and  disrespect; 
still  more  so  did  Niebuhr.  They  missed  in  him  the  gravity 
and  dignity,  which  it  would  appear  no  one  would  have  been 
more  capable  of  adding  to  his  character  than  Louise  vom 
Stein. 

Louise  had  another  admirer  besides  Hardenberg,  one 
both  more  famous  and  more  capable  of  conferring  fame. 
Her  marriage  took  her  to  Neunheiligen  in  the  Thuringian 
district,  and  here  she  was  visited  in  1781  by  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  in  whose  company  was  Goethe.  She  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  the  poet  afterwards  in  Weimar,  and  how 
much  she  interested  him  we  may  read  in  his  letters  to  that 
Frau  von  Stein  who  plays  so  great  a  part  in  his  life,  and 
who — as  it  may  be  well  thus  early  to  inform  the  reader — 
was  in  no  way  related  or  connected  with  the  Steins  of 
Nassau.  He  finds  in  Louise  "a  correctness  of  judgment, 
an  undisturbed  life,  and  a  goodness  that  fills  him  daily  with 
new  admiration  and  pleasure.'^  "He  has  so  often ,'^  he 
writes,  "heard  people  speak  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
the  great  world,  without  attaching  ^any  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  but  this  little  creature  has  enlightened  him;  she 
knows  how  to  deal  with  the  world;  secure  of  her  own  value 
and  position,  she  moves  with  a  delicacy  and  ease  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  imagined.  What  is  genius  in  Art  she 
has  in  the  art  of  life.  She  knows  the  greatest  part  of  what 
is  distinguished,  rich,  beautiful,  intelligent  in  Europe,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  has  present  to  her  mind,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  the  life  and  actions  and  relations 
of  so  many  people."  He  dislikes  her  husband,  who  seems 
to  have  been  pedantic,  pompous,  and  absurd,  and  at  times 
his  compassion  for  Louise  rises  into  poetry.  "She  is  lost 
for  this  life,  and  seems  like  a  beautiful  soul  just  emerging 
from  the  flames  of  an  undeserved  Purgatory  and  mounting 
towards  heaven  on  the  wings  of  love.''  Accordingly  she 
has  her  place  in  Goethe's  picture  gallery,  and  the  reader 
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has  met  with  her  before  without  knowing  it.    She  is  the  \ 
beautiful   Countess   in  Wilhehn   Meister,   who   takes   an  \     - 
interest  in  Wilhelm's  dramatic  compositions,  the  fact  being   l 
that  Louise  had  been  allowed  to  see  Wilhelm  Meister  itself   | 
while  it  was  in  progress,  and  had  sent  baek  the  MS.  with  a    I 
flattering  letter.    The  well-known  scene  where  the  Count    \ 
entering  his  room  sees  himself,  as  he  believes,  reading  at     i 
the  table,  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  something     J 
which  happened  to  Louise's  husband  in  Spain.    But  it  is    / 
time  to  return  to  my  principal  subject.  / 

We  read  nothing  of  any  school  to  which  Stein  was  sent. 
The  accoimt  he  gives  in  his  autobiography  of  his  education 
is  as  follows:— "In  the  autumn  of  1773  I  went  with  a  private 
tutor  to  Gottingen,  where,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  my 
parents,  I  studied  jurisprudence  with  much  zeal,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  myself  acquainted  also  with  the  English 
history  and  the  English  books  of  statistics,  political  economy 
and  politics;  and  in  general  by  confidential  intercourse  with 
several  like-minded  young  men,  such  as  Rehberg  and 
Brandes,  my  predilection  for  that  nation  was  confirmed.  At 
Easter,  1777,  I  left  Gottingen,  paid  a  visit  of  three  months 
to  Wetzlar  in  ofder  to  learn  the  procedure  of  the  Kammer- 
gericht,  passea  the  winter  of  1778  at  Mainz,  made  a  tour 
with  a  friend,  Herr  v.  Reden,  now  (i.  e.  in  1823)  Hannoverian 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  to  the  German  courts  at  Mannheim, 
Darmstadt,  Stuttgard,  Munich,  stayed  two  months  at  Regens- 
burg  for  the  sake  of  the  business  of  the  Diet,  and  went  in 
the  winter  of  1779  by  Salzburg  and  Passau  to  Vienna  for  the 
Reichshofrath,  where,  however,  I  lived  in  much  distraction 
and  quite  devoted  to  society  for  nine  months,  made 
journeys  to  Styria  and  Hungary,  and  in  February,  1780,  went 
by  Dresden  to  Berlin.^^ 

For  the  English  reader  this  summary  account  will  need 
some  amplification. 

Gottingen,  the  University  of  Hannover,  founded  by 
George  IL  in  1737,  had  been  the  first  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities to  attain  European  qelebrity  as  a  seat  of  learning.    U 
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Still  held  the  highest  rank  among  them,  and  occupied  a 
large  space  in  the  public  mind  both  by  the  eminence  of  its 
Professors  and  by  the  activity  of  thought  among  its  students. 
Christian  Heyne  was  the  representative  of  philology,  and 
just  at  the  moment  when  Stein  visited  it  a  literary  school 
was  growing  up  there.  I  mention  this  latter  fact,  not  be- 
cause it  is  important  in  Stein's  biography,  but  for  the  very 
contrary  reason.  It  is  desirable  to  mark  thus  early,  that 
between  hun  and  the  literature  or  philosophy — not  the 
learning  or  science — of  his  time  and  country  there  was  no 
connection  at  all.  His  age  was  what  we  commonly  call  when 
we  speak  of  Germany  the  age  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  It 
was  the  age  of  Germany  in  which  literature  and  philosophy 
were  more  zealously  pursued  than  they  have  perhaps  ever 
been  in  any  cotmtry  of  the  modem  world.  Nevertheless  in 
. .  this  biography  the  reader  will  find  scarcely  anything  about 
/  Goethe  and  Schiller,  or  Kant  and  Hegel.  Stein  is  almost  as 
silent  about  the  great  philosophical  movement  of  his  time 
as  if  no  such  movement  had  been  going  on;  the  only  effect 
it  produces  upon  him  is  to  excite  a  keen  feeling  of  alarm 
lest  it  should,  in  any  way,  extend  to  practical  politics,  and 
lest  the  management  of  affairs  should  in  ajiy  degree  pass 
into  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  calls,  with  strong  contempt, 
metapoliiicians,  that  is  of  course  those  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  politicians  as  metaphysicians  to  the  students  of 
nature.  The  hterary  movement  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
with  simple  indifference.  Poetry  was  to  him,  as  in  fact  it  is 
to  most  men,  only  a  more  impressive  kind  of  rhetoric.  Ac- 
[  cordingly  it  never  occurs  either  to  Stein  himself  or  to  his 
j  biographer  Pertz  to  mention  the  literary  agitation  that  was 
I  going  on  at  GSttmgen  during  the  very  years  he  spent  there. 
The  great  light  of  German  literature  was  just  rising  above 
the  horizon.  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  appeared  in  this  very 
year  1773,  but  the  time  was  still  far  distant  when  those  who 
are  now  regarded  as  the  leading  German  poets  were  to  ac- 
quire that  place  in  the  national  estimation.  In  those  days 
young  lovers  of  literature  occupied  themselves  with  two 
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names  now  half  forgotten,  Klopstock  and  Wieland;  and  the 
controversy  turned  not  as  afterwards  on  the  difference  be- 
tween Classicism  and  Romanticism,  but  on  the  difference 
between  the  French  School  and  the  native  German  School.  \ 
Wieland  was  the  great  representative  of  the  foreign  taste,  ' 
and  just  at  this  moment  the  youth  of  Gottingen  were  gather- 
ing themselves  into  an  organized  opposition  to  it  and  him 
under  the  influence  of  Klopstock.  Their  organ  was  the 
Musenalmanach  set  up  in  1770,  under  the  editorship  of  Boie, 
brother-in-law  of  one  still  remembered  in  Germany,  the  best 
representative  of  the  Gottingen  school,  Johann  Heinrich 
Voss.  They  formed  themselves  into  the  society  called  the 
Hainbund,  and  in  this  very  year  they  held  a  solemn  feast 
on  Klopstock's  birthday.  A  chair  stood  empty  for  Klop- 
stock, and  his  works  were  crowned;  a  bust  of  Wieland  with 
a  copy  of  his  Idris  was  solemnly  burnt;  the  healths  of  Her- 
mann, Luther,  Klopstock,  Herder,  Goethe  and  others  were 
drunk.  Men  of  rank  equal  to  Stein's  belonged  to  this 
society;  for  example,  the  two  Counts  Stolberg.  But  Stein 
appears  to  have  known  nothing  about  it;  all  such  displays, 
indeed  all  the  sentimentalism  and  mawkishness  of  his 
generation,  were  completely  alien  to  his  character.  Long 
after,  when  there  was  really  need  to  rouse  the  German 
spirit  against  a  foreign  invader,  when  patriotism  became 
somewhat  more  than  a  pompous  word  and  the  memories  of 
Hermann  and  Luther  were  really  worth  appealing  to,  Stein 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tugendbund,  which  was 
very  similar  to  this  Hainbund  of  Gottingen.  And  yet  if  any 
such  society  were  formed  now  by  enthusiastic  German 
students,  and  the  object  were  to  stimulate  national  feeling 
by  recalling  the  national  glories,  probably  the  health  of 
Stein  would  be  drunk  along  with  those  of  Hermann  and  of 
Luther. 

His  object  at  Gottingen  was  not  literature  but  political 
science.  History  and  law  have  always  formed  the  basis  of 
the  studies  of  GSttingen.  The  fame  of  Putter,  the  Black- 
stone  of  the  Empire,  attracted  at  that  time  from  all  parts  of 
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Germany  the  young  men  who  looked  forward  to  a  public 
life.  Somewhat  unaccountably  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
Stein  did  not  attend  the  lectures  of  Putter.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Stein  declares 
that  his  studies,  so  far  as  they  were  guided  by  his  taste 
rather  than  his  interest,  were  in  English  history,  English 
politics,  statistics  and  political  economy.  I  shall  examine 
later  the  question  of  the  sources  from  which  the  political 
ideas  embodied  in  his  legislation  were  derived.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  he  considered  himself  to  belong  to  the 
English  school  of  statesmen.  But  it  was  not  solely  by  his 
natural  taste  that  his  studies  at  GSttingen  were  drawn  in 
this  direction.  He  found,  he  says,  other  students,  among 
whom  he  mentions  Rehberg  and  Brandes,  who  were  also 
devoted  to  the  study  of  English  institutions.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  at  Gottingen  all  these  young  men  were 
living  under  the  rule  of  George  III.  of  England,  and  that  his 
grandfather  had  founded  the  University.  For  a  long  time 
the  library  was  regularly  supplied  with  English  books.  The 
present  distinguished  Professor  of  History  at  Gottingen, 
Dr.  Pauli,  tells  me  that  the  history  of  England  can  be  studied 
at  Gottingen  almost  as  well  as  in  England  itself.  It  was 
thus  through  our  connection  with  Hannover  that  English 
ideas  found  entrance  in  Germany  and  in  the  mind  of  one 
who  later  found  an  opportunity  of  reahzing  some  of  them 
on  a  grand  scale. 

The  reader  will  desire  to  know  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  acquirements  Stein  carried  away  with  him  from  Got- 
tingen. He  certainly  never  became  learned  in  the  sense  in 
which  his  friends  Niebuhr  (who  however  refers  expressly  to 
Stein's  "extensive  knowledge '')  and  W.  v.  Humboldt  were 
learned,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  from  his 
indifference  to  the  literary  and  philosophic  controversies  of 
his  time  that  he  was  not  a  reading  man  at  alL  It  was  in 
Germany  a  peculiarly  speculative  age,  and  his  disposition 
was  not  speculative.  Moreover,  he  belonged  to  the  noble 
and  official  class,  which  participated  much  less  than  the 
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taiddle  or  citizen  class  in  the  grand  intellectual  excitement 
of  the  time.  But  in  his  own  way  he  was  always  a  reading 
man,  and  no  one  has  more  emphatically  asserted  the 
necessity  of  continuous  study  to  the  statesman.  History,  as 
he  tells  us,  was  his  favourite  study,  and  he  was  not  so 
practical  that  he  could  not  take  an  interest  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  history.  But  I  imagine  that  the  abstruse 
investigations  of  the  Wolfs  and  Niebuhrs,  or  the  attempts  of 
Herder  and  the  Romanticists  to  enter  into  and  sympathize 
with  remote  ages,  ways  of  thinking,  and  forms  of  society, 
were  not  interesting  to  him.  His  studies  were  those  of  a 
practical  politician,  and  he  consulted  history  as  a  great  Blue 
Book  containing  the  expedients  former  statesmen  had  re- 
sorted to  in  difficulties  like  those  of  Prussia.  For  such  pur- 
poses the  new  German  literature,  which  had  every  merit 
rather  than  that  of  throwing  light  upon  practical  affairs,  was 
of  little  service  to  him. 

His  colleague  Sch6n  has  recorded  the  impression  he  re- 
ceived of  Stein's  culture.  So  far  as  it  is  disparaging  the 
reader  must  be  asked  to  receive  it  with  caution,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  given  later,  reasons  connected  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  witness.  Stein,  we  are  told,  did  not  read  Faust 
till  the  year  1808,  and  then  hurried  through, it  in  a  night,  and 
sent  to  ask  for  the  Second  Part,  which,  as  the  reader  remem- 
bers, was  not  published  for  twenty  years  after  that  date. 
His  only  comment  on  the  poem  was  that  it  was  too  indecent 
to  stand  on  a  drawing-room  table,  and  Schon  could  perceive 
that  he  did  not  look  at  it  from  an  aesthetic  but  altogether 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  I  think  we  need  hardly  stop 
to  defend  a  statesman  for  not  finding  much  leisure  to  read 
poetry.  It  is  probable  that  Cromwell  never  read  his  Secre- 
tary's verses,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that 
Charles  I.  was  fond  of  reading  Shakspeare.  Cavour  de- 
scribes in  almost  ludicrous  language*  the  bondage  to  reality 


*  "  Do  not  expect  from  me  any  article  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  any 
call  on  the  imagination.    In  my  case  la/olle  du  logis  is  a  lazy  jade  who  is  not 
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under  which  he  had  allowed  his  mind  to  come.  Not  that 
the  statesman  does  not  need  imagination;  on  the  contrary, 
he  wants  it  so  much  that  he  ceases  to  use  it  for  pleasure  or 
play,  and  sets  it  to  stem  work.  But  we  learn  at  the  same 
time  from  Sch6n,  and  this  we  may  safely  believe,  that  Stein's 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history  was  such  as  would  not 
have  misbecome  a  professor.  It  is  confirmed  by  Turgeneff, 
who  says  that  he  had  known  learned  professors  admire  the 
depth  and  variety  of  his  knowledge  in  German  history, 
adding  that  Charlemagne  and  Luther  were  his  heroes.  We 
gather  also  that  his  knowledge  of  modem  languages  was 
considerable,  perhaps  large.  From  other  evidence  we  know 
that  he  wrote  French  with  familiar  ease,  if  not  always  with 
correctness,  and  that  he  read  a  great  deal  of  English.  Latin 
one  who  was  long  intended  to  be  a  lawyer  of  the  Imperial 
Courts  could  not  be  without,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  classical  scholar  in  the  peculiarly  English  sense  of 
the  phrase.  He  seems  however  to  have  known  the  Latin 
historians,  and  during  his  stay  in  Russia  in  1812,  we  find 
him  taking*^  those  of  Greece,  and  even  receiving  lessons 
in  Greek  in  order  to  profit  better  by  them.  But  throughout 
his  life  when  we  surprise  him  over  a  book,  it  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  book  of  history,  or  of  one  of  the  subjects  border- 
ing on  history,  such  as  Political  Economy. 

A  young  man  of  family,  who  was  destined  to  the  service 
of  the  Empire  proper,  was  expected  first  to  go  through  his 
course  of  jurisprudence,  and  then  to  travel  a  little.  After 
this  he  might  soon  expect  by  the  interest  of  his  family  to 
obtain  an  appointment;  perhaps  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
Noble  Bench  of  the  Reichshofrath,  or  if,  as  was  the  case 
with  Stein,  his  name  was  known  at  the  Court  of  Mainz,  to 
get  a  place  on  the  Kammergericht,  of  which  Kurmainzhad 
the  patronage.  It  was  evidently  with  these  views  that  Stein, 


to  be  stirred  up.  You  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
invent  the  simplest  tale  to  amuse  my  nephew,  though  I  have  tried  very  often." 
Da  la  Rive's  Reminiscences  ofCcevour, 
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after  completing  his  course  at  Gdttingen,  sets  out  on  his 
travels.  His  intention,  the  reader  must  carefully  observe, 
was  not  to  enter  the  service  of  any  of  the  German  States, 
not  even  of  the  Austrian  States  ruled  by  the  Emperor;  he 
was  qualifying  himself  to  become  an  official  of  the  Empire 
itself,  of  that  organization  of  which  the  ruler  of  Austria  was 
at  the  same  time  the  titular  head.  This  organization  was  in 
such  decay,  was  so  much  lost  to  view  behind  the  greatness 
and  splendour  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  the  Enghsh 
reader  finds  as  much  difficulty  in  apprehending  its  true 
nature  as  those  who  have  not  been  at  one  of  the  English 
Universities  find  in  conceiving  what  the  University  can  be 
as  distinguished  from  the  Colleges.  But  though  in  complete 
decay,  and  so  powerless,  that  for  practical  purposes  Ger- 
many may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  independent 
states,  united  by  nothing  but  a  common  language  and  com- 
mon traditions,  a  federal  organization  did  exist.  Young 
men  choosing  a  profession  actually  considered  the  claims 
of  the  Imperial  official  service  among  other  professions,  and 
weighed  its  advantages  against  those  of  the  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian, or  Bavarian  service.  A  comfortable  and  dignified 
livelihood  might  be  made  out  of  it,  particularly  if  you  were 
well  connected,  and  most  particularly  if  you  were  of  a 
knightly  family.  Now  if,  having  grasped  this  fact,  the  reader 
will  observe  what  places  Stein  visits,  he  will  discover  where 
the  principal  organs  of  this  languishing  political  system  were 
placed.  As  in  the  American  Union  the  federal  life  is  centred 
at  Washington,  and  so  Washington  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  a 
different  system  from  Boston  or  New  York,  so  in  Germany, 
while  state  life  had  its  centres  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Munich,  &c.,  there  were  two  other  towns,  Wetzlar  and 
Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  which  belonged,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, to  the  Empire;  and  Vienna,  as  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor,  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  Austria  and  to  the 
Empire.  These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  three  towns 
which  Stein  has  principally  in  view  in  his  travels.  He  goes 
straight  from  Gottingen  to  Wetzlar,  where  he  parses  three 
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months;  he  spends  two  months  at  Regensburg,  and  after- 
wards nine  months  at  Vienna.  The  only  other  place  where 
he  makes  any  long  stay  is  Mainz^  with  which  his  family  was 
closely  connected,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  after  the 
three  towns  above-mentioned  Mainz  had  of  all  German 
towns  the  closest  connection  with  the  Empire,  for  it  was  the 
residence  of  Kurmainz,  the  first  Imperial  official  and,  more 
almost  than  the  Emperor  himself,  the  depositary  of  the  Im- 
perial tradition. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
fixing  in  his  memory  the  principal  features  of  the  system 
connected  with  these  three  towns.  The  main  organs  of  a 
political  system  are,  of  course,  the  judiciary,  the  legislative, 
the  executive  bodies.  It  was  the  judiciary  of  the  Empire 
that  had  its  seat  at  Wetzlar.  The  Court  was  called  the 
Reichskammergericht,  and,  we  see,  it  was  to  study  its  pro- 
cedure that  Stein  stayed  at  Wetzlar.  But  there  was  a  rival 
Court  at  Vienna,  the  Reichshofrath,  which  Stein  mentions 
as  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Vienna.  Regensburg  was  the 
seat  of  the  Legislature,  the  Diet  or  Reichstag.  As  it  will 
be  seen  immediately  that  Stein  abandoned  his  design  of  de- 
voting himself  to  this  career,  I  have  no  excuse  here  for 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  Imperial  institutions.  But  we 
have  a  letter  of  Stein's  to  his  friend  Reden,  the  only  letter 
extant  belonging  to  this  early  period  of  his  life,  dated 
Nov.  20*,  1777,  in  which  he  describes  the  society  of  Wetzlar. 
Two  or  tiiree  sentences  must  be  extracted;  they  will  help 
the  reader  to  picture  to  himself  the  Kammergericht  of  the 
old  Empire. 

A  place  like  this,  where  important  affairs  are  conducted,  must  always  be 
divided — there  are  necessarily  parties  in  it ,  which,  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  carry  their  feuds  even  into  their  amusements.  If  you  know  the  state  of 
things  you  can  tell  beforehand  who  will  be  at  a  particular  gathering,  who  is 

*  From  this  date  it  would  seem  that  Stein's  account  of  his  travels  must  be 
either  not  quite  accurate  or  not  quite  complete.  He  says  he  left  Gdttingen  at 
Easter  and  stayed  jtt  Wetzlar  three  months;  yet  we  find  him  still  there  iu 
November, 
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admitted  into  a  particular  society  or  excluded  from  it.  All  this  robs  the  meet- 
ings of  all  unity,  makes  them  less  agreeable,  banishes  cheerfulness  and  comfort 
from  them,  and  sometimes  embarrasses  the  stranger,  who  finds  respectable 
people  on  both  sides ,  and  cannot  surrender  himself  to  them  as  he  would  wish. 
Besides,  our  society  consists  exclusively  of  Jurists,  whose  pursuit,  by  the  mass 
of  conceptions  with  which  it  loads  the  memory,  fatigues  the  mind  and  stifles  all 
imagination,  from  which  one  may  readily  infer  that  our  men  are  not  altogether 
of  the  most  attractive.  The  women,  for  the  most  part,  are  provincial,  and  by 
ennobling  their  husbands  the  Emperor  has  not  taken  from  them  their  little 
shrill,  petty,  formal  manners.  So  it  is  in  vain  to  look  here  for  courteous,  enter- 
taining people,  ready  to  give  you  attention ;  you  either  find  them  in  a  comer 
talking  law  or  with  the  cards  in  their  hand,  and  any  civility  you  pay  them  they 
receive  either  with  offensive  rudeness  or  with  ridiculous  embarrassment,  or  else 
they  cannot  find  any  words  to  answer  you  with. 

But  he  seems  not  yet  to  have  conceived  any  distaste  for  the 
career  which  had  been  marked  out  for  him,  for  he  says,  "As 
I  have  been  admitted  to  work  under  a  well-informed  and 
excellent  assessor"  (Hofmann,  in  whose  house  Stein  was 
living)  "and  have  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  my  know- 
ledge by  referring  in  the  reports  to  the  most  important 
cases  which  the  Court  has  decided,  my  life  here  is  made 
agreeable  and  the  time  I  spend  valuable."  No  record  helps 
us  to  understand  how  this  feeling  of  contentment  was 
changed  into  dissatisfaction.  But  the  next  sentence  in  his 
autobiography  records  a  complete  alteration  in  his  views 
and  plans. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PRUSSIAN  SERVICE. 

"Meanwhile  my  disinclination  to  an  appointment  in 
the  Imperial  Courts  had  been  avowed,  and  my  parents  had 
given  way,  and  my  profound  regard  for  Frederick  the 
Unique,  who  had  just  then,  by  rescuing  Bavaria,  won  him- 
self the  gratitude  of  that  State  and  of  the  whole  Fatherland, 
had  kindled  in  me  the  desire  to  serve  him  and  to  form  my- 
self under  him," 
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Stein,  we  see  plainly,  has  already  learnt  an  art,  of  which 
'     he  showed  himself  later  a  great  master,  the  art  okhaving 
{'  his  own  way.  His  resolution  to  take  service  under  Frederick 

was,  in  his  circumstances,  remarkable,  and  assuredly  it  is  a 
memorable  event  in  German  history.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand his  speedily  conceiving  a  distaste^  for  the  Imperial 
Courts,  which  demanded  the  most  absorbing  diligence,  the 
most  complete  abandonment  of  other  studies,  and  did  not 
offer  in  return  the  prospect  of  a  great  career.  But  if  he 
determined  to  take  service,  not  in  the  Empire,  but  in  one  of 
the  States,  we  should  have  expected  him,  as  an  Imperial 
Knight,  to  choose  Austria.  His  brother  Friedrich  entered 
the  Austrian  service.  Here  a  knight  could  indulge  the 
traditional  loyalty  of  his  order  to  the  Emperor.  One  who 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  old  order  of  things  would  feel  most 
'  at  his  ease  in  this  service,  and,  we  might  think,  whatever 
service  he  might  choose,  would  avoid  that  of  Frederick. 
For  Frederick  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  Imperial  house, 
the  most  dangerous  disturber  of  the  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  revived  the  reputation  of  Germany  in  Europe 
by  victories  over  France  and  Russia,  and  this  may  have 
weighed  with  Stein;  in  fact,  the  words  he  uses  seem  to  imply 
it.  We  know  that  in  later  life  he  remained  steadfast  to  the 
cause  of  Prussia,  because  he  recognized  that  inPrussia  rather 
than  in  Austria  lay  the  hope  of  the  unity  of  Germany.  But 
such  large  views  were  hardly  formed  in  his  youth,  or  before 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  his  own  words  suggest  a  different 
explanation.  In  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  Austria 
and  Prussia  had,  in  fact,  exchanged  parts.  Frederick  had 
appeared  on  the  conservative  side,  and  had  defended  the 
old  constitution;  Austria,  imder  the  rash  guidance  of 
\  Joseph  II.,  had  appeared  as  a  revolutionary  Power.  Some- 
)  what  later  we  shall  find  Frederick  forming  a  conservative 
league  of  Princes ,  and  employing  Stein  himself  to  procure 
the  adhesion  of  the  natural  head  of  all  the  conservatism  of 

*  See  Life  of  Vincke  by  Bodelschwingh,  p.  22,  for  the  repugnance  felt  for 
them  by  a  man  whose  nature  was  much  less  exacting  than  Stein's. 
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the  empire,  Kurmainz  himself.  Kurmainz  did  actually  join 
the  league  against  the  Emperor.  We  can  understand,  there- 
fore, that  without  abandoning  the  position  of  an  Imperial 
Knight,  without  turning  his  back  on  the  politics  of  his  family. 
Stein  might  in  1780  take  service  under  the  prince  who,  be- 
sides being  the  glory  of  the  German  name,  had  just  inter- 
fered to  save  the  Empire  from  a  revolution  deliberately 
planned  and  attempted  by  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  luckless  Emperor  Joseph— a  French  Revolution  on 
the  throne — who  "failed  in  everything  that  he  undertook", 
may  thus,  by  his  coup  d'etat  of  1777,  have  lost  the  services  oif 
Stein,  a  man  of  fundamentally  conservative  views  and  one 
of  the  few  Germans  of  that  age  who  had  the  gifts  of  a  states- 
man. 

Stein  does  not  distinctly  inform  us  whether  his  new  re- 
solution was  taken  on  advice  or  entirely  from  the  impulse 
of  his  own  mind.  It  may  be  that  when  in  February,  1780, 
he  quitted  the  Austrian  dominions  and  went  by  Dresden  to 
Berlin,  his  mind  was  already  made  up  to  offer  his  services 
to  Frederick.  It  is  possible  on  the  other  hand  that  he  visited 
Berlin  out  of  curiosity  and  formed  his  determination  in  con- 
sequence of  advice  received  there.  If  so,  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  conjecture  who  the  adviser  was ,  but  the  fact  that  Stein, 
though  he  gives  a  remarkably  full  account  of  him  and  ac- 
knowledges an  ample  debt  to  him,  does  not  expressly  credit 
him  with  such  an  important  suggestion,  inclines  one  rather 
to  think  that  Stein's  resolution  was  formed  independently. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  BerUn  a  Minister  of  State, 
V.  Heinitz,  who  was  a  friend  of  Stein's  parents,  and  who  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  first  the  youth  would  visit  on  his  ar- 
rival. The  following  is  the  tribute  which  Stein  has  paid  to 
his  memory. 

According  to  the  customary  order  of  things  I  should  have  had  to  begin  as 
Referendarius  in  a  War  and  Domains  Department,  and  perhaps  I  should  have 
lost  myself  in  formalities  (Anglic^,  '*been  choked  with  red  tape"),  and  depen- 
dence on  a  mediocre,  stiff,  pedantic  superior  would  have  had  a  fatal  and  over- 
whelming influence  upon  me.    But  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  I  found  in  the 
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Minister  of  State,  v.  Heinitz ,  a  paternal  chief  who  guided  my  destiny  afiec" 
tionately,  earnestly,  wisely,  till  his  death  in  1802  (sic;  it  should  be  1803).  He 
was  a  friend  of  my  parents ,  as  was  also  his  excellent  wife :  both  received  me 
with  sympathetic  and  indulgent  kindness.  The  Minister  v.  Heinitz  was  one  of 
the  most  excellent  men  of  his  time.  Deep  religious  feeling,  earnest  persevering 
effort  to  elevate  his  own  inner  nature,  freedom  from  all  selfishness,  susceptibi- 
lity to  everything  noble  and  beautiful ,  inexhaustible  goodwill  and  gentleness, 
continual  carefulness  to  appoint  meritorious,  good  men,  to  do  justice  to  their 
deserts  and  to  form  the  characters  of  young  people — ^were  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  his  excellent  character  and  had  the  happiest  efifects  in  the  department 
entrusted  to  his  administration.  At  that  time  it  was  the  Mining  Department 
that  he  was  striving  to  raise  out  of  its  nothingness  and  in  which  he  proposed  to 
appoint  me. 

When  the  reader  has  made  a  fuller  acquaintance  with 
Stein  he  will  be  better  able  to  see  the  full  importance  of 
Hhese  sentences  than  perhaps  he  can  now.  Stein  is  here 
looking  back  upon  the  step  which  determined  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  the  step  which  gave  him  at  the  same  time 
^  country  and  a  vocation.  He  is  henceforth  a  statesman, 
'but  we  are  to  remember  how  different  a  notion  attached  to 
this  word  in  Prussia  from  that  which  attaches  to  it  now  in 
England.  There  the  only  way  to  become  a  statesman,  the 
only  way  to  the  highest  political  posts,  was  to  do  the  very 
thing  which  in  England  excludes  a  man  from  the  highest 
political  promotion  and  from  almost  all  that  is  called  politics 
among  us,  namely  to  enter  the  civil  service.  To  become  a 
politician  there  was  identical  with  becoming  an  official. 
Now  Stein  became  in  the  sequel  a  most  decided  enemy  of 
that  form  of  government  which  has  been  called  bureaucracy, 
that  is,  government  by  paid  officials.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  bitter  enemy  of  officiahsm  and  officials  should 
have  been  himself  an  official  from  his  twenty-third  year.  It 
is  evident  that  the  singularity  of  this  struck  him  in  writing 
these  sentences.  How  is  it,  he  is  saying  all  the  while  to 
himself,  that  I  escaped  becoming  the  mere  writifig-macMne 
I  have  so  constantly  asserted  all  paid  officials  to  be?  He 
accounts  for  it  in  a  way  which  shows  that  there  may  after 
all  be  a  good  side  to  bureaucracy.  The  precept  and  example 
of  Heinitz  saved  himj  Heinitz  showed  an  admirable  devotion 
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to  the  public  service.  But  then  Heinitz  was  also  an  official, 
and  yet  he  also,  it  appears,  had  escaped  becoming  a  writing- 
machine. 

The  fact  is,  it  appears  likely  that  the  bureaucracy  of 
Frederick,  though  it  had  all  the  faults  which  Stein  attributed 
to  it  and  which  helped  to  bring  Prussia  to  ruin  in  1806,  pro- 
duced also  some  good  effects  upon  those  who  imbibed  its 
influence.  It  formed  many  pedants,  many  slaves  of  routine ; 
it  was  not  founded  upon  patriotism  and  had  no  tendency  to 
awaken  it.  But  in  the  better  natures  it  trained  a  martial 
sense  of  duty — duty  in  its  most  imperious  and  absolute  form 
— which  was  of  great  value.  The  Categorical  Imperative  of 
Kant  was  appropriately  first  named  and  described  in  the  age 
and  country  of  Frederick  the  Great.  This  devotion  to  duty 
is  what  Stein  celebrates  in  his  patron  and  what  he  himself 
owed  to  his  patron's  example.  The  language  of  panegyric 
is  always  apt  to  sound  formal  and  more  or  less  unmeaning. 
When  we  read  that  v.  Heinitz  was  one  of  "the  most  excellent 
characters  of  his  age'*  we  are  in  danger  of  deducting  so 
much  from  the  statement  on  the  score  of  Stein's  gratitude 
for  having  been  pushed  forward  in  the  service  by  him,  that 
no  more  meaning  will  remain  in  it  except  that  he  was  a  good 
sort  of  person.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Stein  means  all 
that  he  says,  and  that  he  owed  to  v.  Heinitz  not  merely  pro- 
motion but  much  of  the  earnestness  and  energy  in  duty  that 
distinguished  him.  When  we  see  him  in  1807  towering 
above  all  the  herd  of  Frederick's  officials  as  the  only  man 
with  a  soul  and  a  character,  we  may  attribute  something,  as 
I  have  said  above,  to  his  birth  and  breeding,  and  of  course 
we  must  attribute  much  to  what  we  may  call  his  genius,  but 
much  also  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  friend,  who  more  than 
any  other  man  was  his  patron  and  whose  memory  he  has 
embalmed  in  this  description.  As  late  as  1826 — nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  this  patron— when 
for  a  moment  it  was  expected  that  Stein  would  return  to 
office,  he  wrote — "I  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  play  a 
part,  and  have  never  had  it  in  any  relation  of  life.    All  that 
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I  have  done  or  could  do  seemed  to  me  always  so  utterly 
below  a  certain  ideal  good  which  I  had  formed  to  myself; 
and  then  the  example  of  my  excellent  mother  and  of  the 
venerated  minister  Heinitz  was  constantly  before  my  eyes; 
their  life  was  a  series  of  efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  they 
never  took  their  own  comfort  into  account." 

Stein  is  not  the  only  great  statesman  who  has  mentioned 
the  name  of  Heinitz.  He  is  referred  to  frequently  in  Mira- 
beau's  book  on  Prussia,  in  which  will  be  found  printed  a 
long  Memoir  on  the  Prussian  Mines  written  by  him  and 
mentioning,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  name  of  Stein. 

The  year  1780  is  thus  the  beginning  of  Stein's  political 
career.  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  note  of  the  condition  of 
the  political  world.  Frederick  the  Great  then  was  in  his 
old  age  and  had  but  six  years  more  to  reign;  Maria  Theresa 
died  in  this  year,  and  Joseph,  who  had  hitherto  been  only 
Emperor,  that  is,  almost  as  powerless  as  his  father  had 
been,  now  by  succeeding  to  all  the  Austrian  States  became 
the  most  powerful,  as  he  wa^  known  to  be  the  most  restless, 
person  in  Europe.  A  period  commenced  which,  if  the 
French  Revolution  had  not  almost  extinguished  the  very 
memory  of  it,  would  be  remembered  by  the  disturbances 
created  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  territories 
and  also  over  Germany  by  the  lawless  and  senseless  though 
not  altogether  ill-meant  aggressions  of  the  Emperor.  The 
American  war  was  dragging  along,  and  Lord  North  was 
gradually  sinking  under  the  weight  of  ill  success  and  under 
the  assaults  of  Charles  Fox.  Chatham  had  been  two  years 
dead,  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  Stein  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  William  Pitt  entered  the  English  House  of 
Commons. 

But  in  little  more  than  three  years  from  this  time  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  Prime  Minister,  and  his  name  was  bruited 
over  the  world.  Twenty-four  years,  among  the  most  event- 
ful in  history,  passed  before  Stein  made  his  way  up  the 
official  ladder  to  the  post  of  a  Minister  of  State.  During 
all  this  time  he  was  exhibiting  great  qualities,  but  in  a 
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country  where  there  was  no  political  knowledge  and  no 
general  interest  in  public  affairs  the  merits  of  an  official 
could  only  be  known  to  a  small  circle.  The  reader  will 
therefore  understand  that  this  biography  must  pass  very 
rapidly  over  a  long  and  deeply  interesting  period.  Pertz 
devotes  only  one  volume  out  of  seven  to  the  first  50  years 
of  his  hero's  life,  an4  he  was  writing  for  those  who  could 
naturally  take  more  interest  in  the  concerns  and  occupa- 
tions of  a  Prussian  official  than  we  can  be  expected  to  do 
in  England.  I  shall  take  pains  therefore  in  treating  of  this 
period  to  trouble  the  reader  with  nothing  which  is  not  either 
essential  to  the  subject  or  else  interesting  by  the  light  it 
throws  on  Stein's  character  or  on  the  general  history  of 
Prussia  or  Germany. 

Heinitz  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mining  Department,  and 
Stein  at  his  own  request  was  appointed  by  Frederick  to  be 
a  Referendarius  xmder  him,  taking  the  oaths  on  February 
loth,  1780.  What  was  the  Mining  Department?  The  Eng- 
lish reader  thinks  naturally  of  a  department  exerting  some 
sort  of  control  by  means  of  inspectors  over  the  mining 
industry  of  the  country,  interfering  for  example  to  prevent 
the  labourer  from  being  ill-treated  by  the  capitalist,  from 
being  overworked  or  set  to  tasks  likely  to  injure  his  health. 
The  truth  is  very  different,  and  must  be  explained  the  more 
carefully  because  at  this  point  we  enter  upon  the  history  of 
Prussia,  and  because  in  a  life  of  Stein,  who  reformed,  among 
other  things,  the  administrative  system  of  that  State,  the 
original  character  of  that  system  is  a  matter  of  capital  im- 
portance. 

The  old  administration  of  Prussia,  a  country  in  which 
the  Kings  had  reared  a  great  army  on  the  basis  of  the  feudal 
state,  centred  round  this  army.  Local  justice  and  local 
police  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  feudal  lord;  trade, 
manufacture,  culture  were  in  their  infancy;  almost  the  sole 
business  of  the  Government  was  to  maintain  and  regulate 
its  army.    This  called  for  great  financial  arrangements,  but 
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finance  also  was  in  a  primitive  phase.  The  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Government  consisted  mainly  in  the  revenues  of  a 
great  landed  Estate  or  Domain.  The  old  Kings  of  Prussia 
•  were  accordingly  compounded  of  the  General  and  the  Land- 
owner. They  are  concerned  with  an  army  and  an  estate. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Great  Elector's  reign  we  find  that 
there  are  two  Finance  Ministers,  one  for  the  Army,  the  other 
for  the  Domains.  War  and  Domains  were  the  two  subjects 
which  occupied  that  prince.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
his  successor  Frederick  I.,  and  when  Frederick  William  I. 
came  to  the  throne  there  were  still  two  bodies  of  administra- 
tion side  by  side,  and  usually  quarrelling.  At  the  seat  of 
Government  the  General  Finance  Directory  stood  opposed 
to  the  General  War  Conmiissariat,  and  over  the  country 
War  Commissariats  were  formed  by  the  side  of  Domain 
Chambers, 

The  changes  made  by  Frederick  William  I.  in  1722  and 
1723  were  intended  to  remove  this  doubleness,  and  they 
introduced  the  form  of  administration  which  subsisted  in 
Prussia  until  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.    War  and  Domains  are 
now    united.      There    is    a    General    Supreme  Financial 
War  and   Domains   Directory,  and  in  every  district   the 
representative   of  the   Government  is  the  War  and  Do- 
mains Chamber.    The  General  Directory  had  the  King  for 
'     its  President,  but  it  was  divided  into  five  Departments,  of 
which  each  had  a  Vice-President.      Out  of  these  Vice- 
Presidents  grew  by  degrees  the  Prussian  Ministry;   but 
originally  they  did  not  divide  among  them  the  great  provinces 
of  Government,  but  were  all  alike  Ministers  of  Finance  and 
all  alike  occupied  with  applying  the  revenues  of  an  estate 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  army.     New  Departments  had 
since  been  added  to  the  original  five,  particularly  when  the 
(     losses  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  set  Frederick  the  Great 
\    upon  devising  modes  of  increasing  the  production  of  his 
\  Domains.    Of  these  was  the  Mining  Department,  created  in 
1768. 

Thus  it  appears  how  large  a  part  of  Prussian  politics  at 
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this  time  did  not  differ  from  private  industrial  business. 
When  Stein  entered  the  Mining  Department  of  the  State  he 
devoted  himself  to  much  such  work  as  would  have  fallen  to 
him  had  there  been  mines  on  his  estate  at  Nassau.  He  had 
to  study  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  and  passed  his  time  in 
travelling  from  one  mine  to  another  and  reporting  on  them 
to  the  King. 

There  is  here  a  certain  discrepancy  in  our  accounts.  In 
his  Autobiography  Stein  speaks  of  this  as  an  occupation 
which  was  completely  new  to  him  and  for  which  he  had  no 
previous  preparation.  These  are  his  words.  "Thus  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1780, 1  entered  upon  an  entirely  new  career  for  which 
I  wanted  all  the  necessary  acquirements;  it  was  my  serious 
resolution  to  gain  them,  and  thus  I  began  entirely  new  studies, 
resorting  to  the  colleges  at  Berlin,  accompanying  the  minis- 
ter, V.  Heinitz,  in  his  business  journeys,  in  1780  through 
East  Friesland,  Holland,  Westphalia,  the  territory  of  Manns- 
feld,  in  1781  through  East  and  West  Prussia, — whence  I 
returned  with  Count  v.  Reden,  later  Minister  of  State,  by 
Warsau,  Wilitzka,  Krakau,  through  Silesia  to  Berlin — in 
1782  passing  a  year  at  Freiberg,  and  in  1783  three  months 
at  Clausthal." 

This  statement  is  not  quite  consistent  with  what  is  now 
to  be  related.  Two  years  after  his  appointment  the  Minister 
was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he  presented  his  name  to 
the  King  for  promotion  in  the  Department.  The  King  was 
startled — it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  in  the  same 
year,  William  Pitt,  two  years  his  junior  and  without  a  single 
month's  experience  in  office,  became  with  general  approba- 
tion Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — and  said.  What!  Ober-  ^ 
bergrath  at  once!  surely  that  is  a  little  too  much!  (Gleich  v.  1- 
Oberbergraih  sei  dock  em  hischen  viel)  What  has  he  done 
to  distinguish  himself?  The  Minister's  answer  was  that  in 
consequence  of  his  industry  at  the  University  and  his  careful 
examination  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  particularly  of  the 
steel  and  iron  manufacture,  in  his  travels  in  Hungary,  Styria 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,*  he  had  been  fit  for  the  post  of 
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Oberbergrath  when  he  first  entered  the  service,  that  he  had 
since  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy,  and  in  short  that 
the  Minister  repeated  his  recommendation.  The  King  gave 
way. 

It  is  impossible  quite  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts; 
there  has  probably  been  a  little  exaggeration  on  both  sides 
in  opposite  directions.  Stein  may  have  amused  himself  at 
odd  hours  at  Gottingen  with  mi^tallurgy  and  may  have 
studied  with  interest  such  mines  as  came  in  his  way  on  his 
travels;  perhaps  indeed  may  have  gone  to  Styria  and  Hun- 
gary expressly  to  see  the  mines ;  at  least  he  gives  no  other 
reason  for  visiting  those  particular  countries.  But  he  had  a 
great  contempt  for  amateur  knowledge  and  may  have  con- 
sidered all  that  he  had  picked  up  in  this  way  not  worth 
mentioning.  On  the  other  hand  v.  Heinitz,  finding,  as  no 
doubt  he  did,  that  he  had  secured  in  Stein  a  consummate 
administrator,  may  in  his  eagerness  to  push  him  up  the 
ladder,  have  exaggerated  the  knowledge  Stein  brought  with 
him  in  about  the  same  degree  as  Stein  himself  under- 
estimated it. 

Stein  has  now  found  his  vocation ;  he  foimd  it  easily  and 
at  once.  A  talent  like  his,  which  was  rather  general  vigour 
of  nature  than  any  special  endowment,  and  a  disposition  in- 
clined rather  to  give  than  to  take,  expecting  little  from  life 
and  bent  upon  accomplishing  much  in  it,  finds  a  vocation 
everywhere.  Whatever  task  might  have  been  assigned  him 
he  would  have  performed  it  as  if  he  had  been  sent  into  the 
world  for  no  other  purpose.  But  we  can  plainly  see  that  his 
talents  were  really  best  fitted  for  what  we  call  "affairs."  At 
Gottingen,  when  he  was  preparing  to  be  a  lawyer,  we  saw 
that  all  his  spare  time  was  given  to  the  studies  of  the  states- 
man and  the  economist.  His  parents  had  recognized  that  if 
the  family  estate  was  to  be  disencumbered  of  debt  it  must 
be  by  placing  it  in  his  hands,  and  the  time  was  one  day  to 
come  when  he  was  to  render  the  same  service  to  the  estate 
of  the  whole  Prussian  nation.  He  was  now  to  conmience 
his  apprenticeship;  to  such  qualities,  inherited  and  inborn. 
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as  I  have  described,  he  was  to  add  a  practical  familiarity 
■with  manufacture,   trade  and  finance.     He  was  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  problem  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Other  departments  of  statesmanship  were  to  remain  com- 
paratively strange  to  him.    Diplomacy  he  tried  seldom,  and 
though  by  no  means  unsuccessful  in  it,  yet  cdhceived  a  strong 
dislike  to  the  pursuit.    For  parliamentary  arts  or  manage- 
ment, for  posing  before  a  public  assembly,  he  never  had  the 
least  occasion;  he  never  had  to  lead  a  party,  though  he  may 
be  said  to  have  created  one.    His  statesmanship  was  to  be 
of  the  type  of  Turgot's,  but  it  was  not  to  fall  upon  a  peaceful 
period.    It  was  to  be  displayed  in  conjunction  with  heroic 
constancy  in  the  critical  hour  of  national  transition.    Un- 
favoured by  fortune,  it  was  to  accomplish  a  work  that  cannot 
be  done  twice  in  the  history  of  a  state. 

When  Stein  reviews  the  years  he  spent  in  the  Mining 
Department  he  makes  a  highly  characteristic  reflection, 
which  must  on  no  account  be  omitted  here.  "Although  I 
quitted  it  as  early  as  the  year  1793,  yet  life  in  an  occupation 
which  had  to  do  with  nature  and  human  beings,  and  at  the 
same  time  developed  the  bodily  powers,  did  me  the  service 
of  stiengthening  my  constitution,  calling  out  the  practical 
business  talent,  and  opening  my  eyes  to  tJie  worihlessness  of  the 
dead  letter  and  of  mere  paper  industry J^  The  sequel  will  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  commentary  to  these  remarkable  words. 

What  Frederick  thought  of  the  young  official  who  served 
him  for  six  years,  we  can  only  gather  from  the  little  anecdote 
I  have  just  related.  Stein  probably  learnt  from  the  master 
he  had  chosen  to  give  full  play  to  the  restless  driving  energy 
which  was  natural  to  him.  As  he  was  always  severe  and 
somewhat  despotic,  we  may  gather  from  some  words  he  uses 
that  in  these  first  years  his  vehemence  and  irritability 
brought  him  into  some  difficulties.  He  relates  his  next  pro- 
motion as  follows:  "After  my  return  in  1784  to  Berlin,  the 
direction  of  the  mines  and  manufactures  of  Westphalia  was 
entrusted  to  me,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with  zeal,  but 
with  a  somewhat  blind  intensity;  this  caused  discontents 
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and  grievances  which  I  could  have  avoided  with  more  gen- 
tleness, and  in  the  sequel  did  avoid.''  A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  in  the  same  year,  1784,  to  his  sister  Marianne,  throws 
light  on  this :  "I  must  preach  to  you  patience  with  miy father, 
though  I  have  little  of  the  quality  myself,  and  grow  daily 
more  vehement  and  irritable  on  account  of  the  drowsiness 
and  dulness  of  the  majority  of  the  people  that  work  under 
me.  Still  by  perseverance  one  comes  to  the  goal  at  last,  and 
ends  one's  life  not  like  a  vegetable."  And  in  March,  1785, 
"Things  do  not  go  altogether  as  I  wish,  the  right  thing  is 
but  slowly  brought  about,  and  one  wastes  a  part  of  one's 
life  in  correcting  the  follies  of  one's  predecessors  and  the 
misconduct  of  one's  underlings."  I  must  not  linger  on  this 
period;  what  specially  deserves  notice  in  it  is  that  the  zeal 
which  eats  the  young  man  up  seems  to  have  little  in  it  of 
ambition;  promotion  seems  to  be  little  in  his  thoughts,  and 
fame  not  at  all;  what  he  wants  is  simply  to  get  "the  right 
thing  done,  and  not  to  end  his  life  like  a  vegetable." 

In  June,  1785,  came  an  interruption  of  his  official  duties, 
which  must  be  briefly  described.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  politics  of  the  old  Empire  just  before  it  passed  under 
that  cloud  of  war  from  which  it  never  emerged.  I  shall,  as 
usual,  first  insert  Stein's  curt  narration,  and  then  add  such 
explanations  as  may  seem  necessary. 

"Quite  unexpectedly  I  received  in  June,  1785,  the  com- 
mission to  go  as  Prussian  Ambassador  to  Mainz,  Zwei- 
brUcken  and  Darmstadt,  in  order  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of 
those  courts  to  the  German  League  of  Princes,  which  Fre- 
derick the  Great  oppos*ed  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Joseph  II. 
upon  Bavaria.  I  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Elector  of 
Mainz,  Karl  Friedrich,  to  join  it;  to  see  the  Imperial  Arch- 
Chancellor  and  first  spiritual  Elector  separate  himself  from 
the  Emperor  and  the  House  of  Austria,  and  join  a  league 
opposed  to  it,  was  startling.  The  Elector  had  a  strong  will; 
he  believed  himself  specially  called  upon  as  Arch-Chancel- 
lor to  defend  the  constitution  and  maintain  the  laws.  He 
was  disquieted  by  the  agressions  of  Joseph  II.,  who  had  per- 
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sonally  affronted  him,  and  he  was  flattered  that  the  famous 
old  king  courted  his  friendship/' 

I  shall  show  in  the  sequel  by  what  steps  the  hopeless 
confusion  and  feebleness  of  the  Empire  led  to  its  fall  in 
1 806.  It  fell  before  a  foreign  invader,  but  had  France  never 
interfered,  it  is  possible  that  it  would  have  been  brought  to 
an  end  by  some  other  process  from  within.  The  Emperor 
Joseph,  who  by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1780  had  ac- 
quired, in  addition  to  the  empty  title  of  Emperor,  the  sub- 
stantial power  of  Austria,  had  evidently  in  his  secret  mind 
pronounced  the  condition  of  things  intolerable,  and  had  set 
himself  to  work  a  revolutionary  change.  Perhaps  he  in- 
tended to  abolish  the  Imperial  Constitution,  but  in  any  case 
he  meant  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  to 
consolidate,  centralise,  and  extend  the  Austrian  State.  He 
gained  the  support  of  Russia  by  allowing  her  to  conquer 
the  Crimea;  his  sister  was  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  old  rivalry  of  Bourbon  and  Habsburg 
was  for  ever  at  an  end;  England  had  been  exhausted  by 
war  with  her  colonies.  In  these  favourable  circumstances 
Joseph  pushed  on  his  scheme  with  reckless  impetuosity. 
Much  could  be  accomplished  by  filling  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical appointments  with  members  of  his  family,  but  he  de- 
pended mainly  on  what  Stein  calls  "his  ambitious  views 
upon  Bavaria.'' 

The  two  electorates  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  had 
eight  years  before,  by  the  extinction  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach,  melted  into  one.  Instead  of 
the  Kurbaier  and  Kurpfalz,  which  had  existed  side  by  side 
since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  there  was  now  only  a 
Kurpfalzbaier.  The  actusJ  Elector,  Karl  Theodor,  was 
old  and  childless,  and  Joseph  still  hoped  with  the  help 
of  Russia  to  accomplish,  when  the  next  vacancy  should  oc- 
cur, what  Frederick  had  prevented  by  war  in  1778.  Bava- 
ria, the  Upper  Palatinate,  Neuburg,  Sulzbach,  and  Leuch- 
tenberg  were  to  pass  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  was  to  bo 
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erected  into  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  By  this  means 
Austria,  from  a  scattered  would  become  a  consolidated 
State.  Her  possessions  in  Suabia,  called  Hither  Austria, 
would  be  united  with  the  main  mass  of  her  territories,  and 
she  would  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Almost  all  South  Germany  would  be  united  in  one 
powerful  State.  Whether  this  result  would  have  been  bene- 
ficial for  Austria  or  Germany  or  Europe  in  general  was  a 
question  which  Frederick  and  the  other  German  powers 
perhaps  hardly  considered.  They  only  felt  that  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  mighty  new  State  would  be  dangerous  to 
them.  Frederick  had  lost  all  his  foreign  allies,  and  his  only 
resource  was  to  revive  the  scheme  of  those  German  prin- 
ces, who,  in  the  i6th  century,  had  been  so  nearly  swallowed 
up  in  the  universal  monarchy  of  Charles  V.,  and  to  form  a 
second  Schmalkaldic  League. 

But  this  he  could  the  more  easily  do  because  Joseph's 
plan  was  evidently  and  avowedly  revolutionary.  It  was  not 
framed  for  the  benefit  or  the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  It 
sacrificed  the  Empire  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  Accordingly 
it  revolted  all  the  conservative  feeling  which  was  anywhere 
to  be  found,  and  Frederick,  the  lawless  usurper  of  Silesia, 
had  the  pleasure  in  his  old  age  of  appearing  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Germanic  Constitution.  He  began  by  procuring 
the  adhesion  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Elector  of 
Hannover  (George  III.)  to  his  League  of  Princes.  Hitherto 
the  Emperor  had  been  the  recognized  head  of  what  we 
should  now  call  the  conservative  party,  and  in  that  character 
had  always  had  the  support  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Princes, 
who,  as  they  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion and  had  but  little  military  or  territorial  force  to  fall 
back  upon,  could  not  but  be  devoted  Conservatives.  Ac- 
cordingly the  effect  of  Joseph's  apostasy  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  agitation  which  spread  through  the  spiritual 
courts.  It  was  almost  as  fatal  an  omen  for  the  Emperor  as 
the  opposition  of  the  Bishops  to  James  II.,  and  thus  Stein 
describes  it  as  startling  that  Kurmainz  himself  should  be 
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disposed  to  separate  himself  from  the  House  of  Austria  and 
to  join  a  League  opposed  to  it. 

In  April,  1785,  Friedrich  Karl,  that  Elector  of  Mainz, 
upon  whom  seven  years  later  the  storm  of  French  invasion 
broke  so  suddenly,  made  a  secret  application  to  Frederick, 
desiring  to  know  whether  in  case  of  disturbances  or  war  in 
the  Empire  he  might  count  on  the  King's  assistance  against 
Austria.  This  naturally  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Prussian 
Court,  which  before  had  only  contemplated  winning  at  the 
utmost  Kurtrier  from  the  number  of  the  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
tors, and  had  not  looked  so  high  as  Kurmainz.  It  was  de- 
termined to  send  an  agent  to  procure  the  adhesion  to  the 
League  of  Princes,  not  only  of  Kurmainz,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen 
Darmstadt,  and  one  who,  as  legally  the  heir  of  the  territo- 
ries threatened  by  Austria,  and  as  known  to  be  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  Austrian  scheme,  was  now  of  the  greatest  im-  "  ^  ' 
portance  —  the  Duke  of  Pfalz-Zweibriicken.  A  certain  ^  '^^' 
v.  Seckendorff  was  chosen  for  the  commission,  but  just  at 
this  moment  he  died.  And  now  the  Minister  v.  Heinitz,  who 
before  had  been  so  convinced  of  Stein's  fitness  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Mining  Department,  stepped  forward  to  recom- 
mend him,  a  young  man  of  27,  for  a  most  delicate  diplo- 
matic mission  to  an  ecclesiastical  Court.  It  seems  evident 
that  Stein's  character  had  strongly  impressed  Heinitz.  At 
the  same  time  his  character  and  manners  were  certainly  not 
those  of  a  diplomatist,  and  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  had 
a  strong  distaste  for  diplomacy.  But  Stein's  elder  brother* 
had  already  been  employed  in  negotiation  at  Mainz,  and 
we  shall  see  that  when  the  adhesion  of  Kurmainz  had  been 
secured,  and  Prussia  had  determined  to  place  a  resident 
agent  at  his  Court,  the  person  selected  for  the  post  was 
again  this  same  elder  brother.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
family  of  Stein  was  considered  to  be  specially  suitable  to 
furnish  persons  to  conduct  negotiations  at  the  Court  of  •* 
Mainz,  and  this  is  easy  to  understand  when  we  remembdr     *  ' 

*  Sec  a  letter  of  Dalberg's  in  Pertz  i.  71.  -i 
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that  the  father  passed  his  life  at  that  Court,  and  therefore 
that  the  very  name  would  be  likely  to  inspire  the  Elector 
with  confidence.  No  doubt  this  was  what  Heinitz  urged, 
and  it  was  this  consideration  rather  than  any  praises  of  the 
young  man  which  he  may  have  added,  that  led  cool  judges 
like  Herzberg  and  Frederick  himself  to  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
commendation. 

The  commission  came  to  Stein  while  he  was  on  one  of 
his  mining  tours,  and  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  politics  or  diplomacy  and  would  be  certain 
to  fail.  The  appointment  was  therefore  officially  revoked, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Heinitz  had  induced  him  to  change 
his  mind,  by  telling  him  that  his  refusal  was  attributed  to 
the  fear  of  Austria.  He  now  begged  that  that  appointment 
might  be  renewed,  declaring  that  he  now  felt  his  honour  to 
be  concerned.  The  Government  acceded  so  far  as  Mainz 
was  concerned,  but  determined  to  send  another  agent  to  the 
other  Courts.  This  again  seems  to  show  that  it  was  his 
special  family  connection  with  Mainz,  rather  than  any  credit 
he  enjoyed  for  general  diplomatic  ability,  which  influenced 
the  Government. 

Stein  performed  his  task  with  zeal,  and  we  may  judge 
from  this  fact,  considering  his  conservative  and  loysd  dis- 
position, how  far  Joseph  had  alienated  his  hereditary  fol- 
lowers. The  details  of  the  negotiation,  important  in  German 
history,  are  not  important  enough  in  Stein's  life  to  detain  us 
long  here.  They  present  a  curious  picture  of  the  old  Em- 
pire,— the  Duke  of  Zweibrlicken  with  his  Court  on  the  scan- 
dalous model  of  Louis  XV.'s  ;  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen- 
Darmstadt  who  could  not  be  negotiated  with  because  he 
had  entirely  disappeared,  like  the  Duke  in  "Measure  for 
Measure'',  and  no  one  knew  where  h%  was;  Kurmainz  him- 
self eking  out  an  inadequate  revenue  by  the  sale  of  his 
patronage,  besieged  by  two  rival  candidates  for  the  Elec- 
toral dignity,  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  offers  500,000 
gulden,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  who  out- 
bids him  with  400,000  thalers;  the  Elector's  niece  Frau 
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V.  Coudenhofen,  whom  the  Austrian  Court  tries  to  win  over 
by  offering  her  a  decision  in  the  Reichshofrath  worth  60,000 
gulden.  We  gain  an  insight  into  the  principal  peculiarity  of 
an  ecclesiastical  Court,  namely,  the  instability  of  its  policy, 
caused  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  each  Sovereign  to  show 
his  independence  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  reversing 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
well-known  peculiarity  of  an  elective  Court  that  the  Prussian 
negotiators  felt  that,  after  all,  little  would  be  gained  by 
merely  securing  the  adhesion  of  Kurmainz  himself,  who  was 
in  his  67th  year,  unless  they  could  also  secure  the  support 
of  his  successor.  And  here  is  introduced  to  us  the  man  who 
played  the  most  prominent  part  among  the  ecclesiastical 
personages  of  Germany  in  the  age  which  was  then  about  to 
open,  Dalberg,  afterwards  Prince  Primate  in  the  miserable 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  He  had  talents  and  active 
benevolence,  and  Stein  at  this  time  had  a  high  opinion  of 
him.  Just  before  the  negotiation  (March,  1785)  he  had  re- 
marked in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  "It  would  be  very  fortunate 
for  our  poor  country  if  Herr  v.  Dalberg  should  become 
Archbishop  of  Mainz.^'  But  Dalberg  was  to  show  in  the 
time  of  trial,  like  several  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  cha- 
racter is  something  different  both  from  ability  and  from 
benevolence,  and  that  in  such  times  only  definite  and  un- 
alterable convictions  can  secure  the  most  amiable  man  from 
becoming  the  instrument  of  incalculable  mischief,  and  leav- 
ing an  ignominious  name  to  history. 

Stein  reached  Mainz  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  the  object  of 
his  mission  was  attained  on  the  15th  of  October,  when  the 
Elector  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  League.  He  seems  to 
have  shown  himself  not  wanting  in  the  necessary  tact,  but 
his  task  was  mainly  negative.  The  Elector's  inclination  to 
the  League  had  been  expressed  before  the  negotiation  be- 
gan, and  it  was  not  easy  for  him,  had  he  wished  it,  to  retract 
his  words.  Moreover  there  was  no  serious  consideration 
that  could  make  for  Austria.  In  Joseph's  proceedings  there 
was  nothing  conciliating,  nothing  plausible.    It  did  indeed 
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ref4mre  a  ^'yod  deal  of  mora]  courage  on  tbe  Elector's  part 
ify  rkride  up^Q  a  course  so  contraiy  to  tbe  traditioiis  of  the 
lr*,t^Affr2l  Cotirt,  Accordingly  it  was  to  his  fears  that  the 
Aii^trian  party  appealed*  Trantmannsdorff,  the  Austrian 
Ambaji&ador,  Romanzow,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and 
(yKeUy,  the  French  Ambassador,  who  produced  urgnent 
letters  from  Vergennes,  threatened  him  by  turns.  But  Stein 
fays  the  Elector  had  a  strong  will;  to  others  he  seemed 
rather  a  man  of  restless  self-unportance,  and  he  felt  his  own 
importance  the  more,  the  more  urgent  were  the  threats  of 
the  Great  Powers ;  so  that  there  remained  nothing  for  Stein 
to  do  but  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  convincing  him  of  the  great 
Frederick's  respect  for  him  and  eager  desire  for  his  ad- 
htfi'ions  We  shall  see  that  in  later  times  Stein's  peculiar 
power  lay  in  inspiring  courage;  timid  men  became  resolute 
in  his  presence  and  procrastinators  suddenly  made  up  their 
inind<j.  Perhaps  he  produced  some  such  effect  on  the 
Elector  9  and  the  strong  will  with  which  he  credits  him  may 
have  been  in  some  degree  a  reflection  of  his  own. 

And  here  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  old  regime  of  Europe. 
Frederick  the  Great  died  on  the  17th  August,  1786,  and 
within  three  years  from  this  date  the  new  period  opened. 
When  next  we  speak  of  politics  they  will  be  the  politics  of 
the  revolutionary  age. 

Stein  continues  his  autobiography  thus ;  "I  petitioned  for 
my  recall,  for  I  had  always  a  repugnance  to  diplomacy  on 
account  of  the  changeableness  of  the  politics  of  Courts,  the 
alternation  of  idleness  and  a  crafty  calculating  activity,  the 
constant  inquiry  for  news  and  effort  to  make  out  secrets,  the 
necessity  of  living  in  the  great  world  and  reconciling  oneself 
to  its  pleasures  and  fetters,  its  littlenesses  and  tiresome- 
nesses, and  on  account  of  my  inclination  to  independence 
and  my  frankness  and  irritability— and  in  the  winter  of  1785 
I  returned  to  my  post,  executed  various  plans,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1786,  made  a  mineralogical  and  technical  journey 
to  Knj(land,  whence  I  returned  again  in  August,  1787.  I  was 
offered  an  embassy  at  the  Hague,  then  to  Russia,  which  I 
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refused.  But  I  was  appointed  Kammer-Director  in  the  War 
and  Domains'  Chamber  at  Cleve  and  Hamm,  charged  speci- 
ally with  the  direction  of  manufactures,  navigation,  and 
road-making,  and  I  completed  the  system  of  communication 
in  the  County  Mark  by  the  construction  of  twenty  (German) 
miles  of  artificial  roads  within  four  years ;  in  this  hilly,  manu- 
facturing, richly  productive  country,  all  the  labour  was  paid 
for,  and  no  compulsory  services  exacted;  I  also  effected  an 
alteration  of  the  Excise  or  Tax  on  Consumption  in  theCoxmty 
Mark  into  a  payment  better  suited  for  an  open  industrial 
region/' 

Stein's  autobiography  has  a  peculiarity  which  anywhere 
else  would  be  a  merit,  but  is  a  serious  fault  in  an  autobio- 
graphy; it  is  not  egotistic  enough.  The  facts  are  briefly 
given,  but  without  any  commentary,  even  where  a  com- 
mentary was  almost  necessary  to  bring  out  their  significance. 
In  this  passage  he  gives  us,  indeed,  the  reasons — and  very 
characteristic  reasons  they  are — which  led  him  to  decline 
the  diplomatic  career,  but  he  does  not  pause  for  a  moment 
to  explain  to  us  what  was  the  magnitude  of  the  prospects  he 
thus  renounced.  He  does  not  even  tell  us  what  were  the 
objects  of  the  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  of  that  to  Russia, 
which  the  Government  wished  to  entrust  to  him.  Nay,  he 
does  not  leave  it  quite  unquestionable  at  what  date  the 
offers  were  made.  But  he  says  just  enough  to  create  a  sur- 
mise that — no  doubt  in  consequence  of  his  success  at  Mainz 
— the  greatest  value  was  attached  to  his  diplomatic  services, 
and  that  he  might  at  this  moment  have  stepped  at  once  into 
a  very  prominent  position  had  he  not  deliberately  preferred 
to  remain  in  comparative  obscurity  for  about  fifteen  years. 
For  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  embassy  at  the  Hague  was 
offered  to  him  inmiediately  after  his  return  from  England  in 
August,  1787,  and  that  on  his  refusing  it,  then  or  soon  after, 
he  was  tempted  with  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  history  of  the  year,  we  shall  see  that  these 
two  embassies  were  just  then  among  the  most  important 
appointments  which  the  Prussian  Government  could  have  to 
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fill.  It  was  in  June,  1787,  that  the  disturbances  in  Holland 
reached  a  crisis  through  the  detention  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  the  Patriots  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Province  of  Holland.  It  was  on  the  9th  of 
September  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  demanded  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  to  his  sister,  presented  his  ultimatum 
to  the  States,  and  in  the  same  month  his  troops  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  reinstated  the  Hereditary  Stadtholder  at  the 
Hague.  It  is  evident  that  the  Government  must  have  had 
no  ordinary  opinion  of  the  talents  of  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
if,  just  at  this  moment,  they  thought  of  sending  him  to  the 
Hague.  So  much  for  the  first  offer;  and  now  what  of  the 
second?  What  were  the  relations  of  Prussia,  just  at  this 
moment,  with  the  Cou;'t  of  St.  Petersburg?  On  the  24th  of 
August,  1787,  the  Porte  declared  war  against  Russia,  and 
the  war  began  which  is  remembered  by  Suworoff's  victories 
and  Laudon's  capture  of  Belgrade.  Prussia  did  not  actually 
intervene,  but  she  watched  the  contest  most  eagerly,  with  a 
view  to  make  her  own  profit  out  of  it.  The  four  years  be- 
tween Frederick's  death  and  the  convention  of  Reichenbach 
were  the  years  of  Herzberg's  influence.  This  minister's 
head  was  full  of  daring  combinations,  and  his  favourite 
scheme  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  territories  he  expected  Russia  and  Austria 
to  acquire  by  conquest  from  Turkey.  If  the  Dutch  affair 
may  have  been  for  a  month  or  two  more  urgent,  the  Eastern 
question  was  more  difficult,  and,  in  the  long  run,  more  im- 
portant. And  it  was  in  this  crisis  that  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  send  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Cathairine 
— Stein  I 

We  saw  that  it  was  Heinitz  who  recommended  him  for 
the  embassy  at  Mainz.  But  Herzberg  is  also  mentioned  as 
having  favoured  him  on  that  occasion.  Herzberg  was  now, 
after  Frederick's  death,  a  much  more  influential  man,  and 
the  Eastern  question  was ,  at  least  for  some  time^  almost 
entirely  in  his  hands.  It  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  it  was 
he  who  had  been  impressed  by  Stein's  management  of  the 
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Mainz  negotiation,  and  was  now  recommending  him  for  the 
highest  posts  of  diplomacy. 

The  period  just  commencing  was  one  of  deep  disgrace 
for  Prussian  foreign  policy.  No  statesmen  appeared  who 
had  clear  views,  no  diplomatists  who  had  firmness  and 
courage.  Speaking  of  this  period  long  after  Stein  wrote, 
**We  lived  through  that  unhappy  time,  it  consumed  our 
best  years;  one  cannot  think  without  deep  repugnance  of 
the  multitude  of  narrow,  interested,  selfish,  insincere  men 
in  whose  hands  Providence  placed  the  destiny  of  the  na- 
tions— the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Coburg,  H.  v.  Lucchesini, 
Haugwitz,  Colloredo,  Thugut,  &c."  One  is  tempted  for  a 
moment  to  think  how  happy  it  would  have  been  for  Prussia 
had  Stein  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  putting  clearness 
and  frankness  into  her  diplomacy.  But  probably  he  could 
not  have  done  this  in  any  position  but  that  of  an  all-power- 
ful foreign  minister,  and  for  such  a  minister  the  Prussian 
system  of  government  left  at  that  time,  as  we  shall  see,  no 
place.  The  paralysis  of  Prussian  policy  began  in  the  central 
organ;  it  was  caused  by  Frederick  William  II.'s  want  of 
clearness  and  Frederick  William  III.'s  want  of  decision;  and 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  State  until,  as  after  Tilsit, 
extreme  need  had  forced  the  King  to  abandon  the  reins  to 
a  statesman  more  capable  than  himself. 

Meanwhile,  in  diplomacy,  Stein  would  have  lost  his  grasp 
of  questions  which  were  then  all-important  for  Prussia. 
These  questions  were  industrial  and  administrative;  how  to 
support  a  poor  State  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe;  how  to  make  a  uniform  administration  for 
provinces  losely  united,  and  some  of  them  recently  acquired; 
how  to  raise  the  State  above  the  terrible  risks  to  which  the 
best-intentioned  personal  despotism  cannot  but  expose  it. 
These  questions  called  for  other  studies  than  those  of  the 
diplomatist.  Scarcely  any  position  could  have  better  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  them  than  that  which  he  wisely  refused  to 
quit,  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  most  advanced  industry 
and  the  freest  institutions  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  I.  4 
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Stein's  reticence  is  particularly  annoying  when  he  speaks 
of  his  journey  to  England.  Not  one  word  does  he  say  of 
anything  that  he  saw,  or  any  person  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  there.  Nor  have  I  found  any  reference  to  the  journey 
in  any  of  his  letters.  And  yet,  as  the  reader  remembers, 
he  has  already  spoken  most  emphatically  of  the  interest  he 
felt  in  our  country  and  in  our  literature.  To  English  history 
he  seems  to  have  owed  the  whole  awakening  and  develop- 
ment of  his  intellect.  In  evidence  of  this  I  will  quote  here  a 
letter  written  in  March,  18 12,  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Count  Amim,  to  whom  he  was 
guardian.  After  declaring  himself  pleased  to  hear  that  one 
of  them  is  fond  of  the  Classics  and  of  Mathematics,  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  most  important  study  is  history,  "which 
raises  us  above  the  vulgarity  of  the  present,  and  makes  us 
acquainted  with  what  the  noblest  and  greatest  men  have  ac- 
complished, and  what  indolence,  sensuahty,  vulgarity,  or 
the  perverse  application  of  great  powers  have  marred." 
And  then  he  adds,  "English  literature  among  the  modem 
European  literatures  deserves  best  to  be  accurately  known, 
as  it  has  the  most  good  historians  to  show,  who  have  faith- 
fully represented  incidents  and  characters,  rationally  and 
with  special  knowledge  developed  causes,  and  in  whom 
chiefly  morality,  public  spirit,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  foundations  of  civil  order  reign.  For  these  reasons  is 
the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly the  historical  part  of  it,  solidly  and  in  everyway 
beneficial."  And  yet  not  one  word  about  his  journey  1  Nor 
does  Pertz  add  anything  except  that  Count  Reden  was  his 
companion. 

Pertz,  however,  here  omits  one  or  two  circumstances, 
which,  though  of  Uttle  importance  in  themselves,  might  as 
well  have  been  mentioned  in  so  exhaustive  a  biography. 

I  find  in  a  sketch  of  the  eccentric  Count  Schlabrendorf, 
by  Vamhagen  v.  Ense,  the  following  sentence.  "After  he 
had  travelled  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  taken 
a  first  survey  of  France,  he  betook  himself  to  England^ 
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where  he  spent  six  years,  and  for  some  time  had  the  Baron 
vom  Stein  as  companion  in  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  that 
country.  Here,  too,  in  the  year  1786,  he  made  the  acquaint-  \ 
ance  of  the  philosopher  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi,   and  \ 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him."  / 

As  the  name  of  Jacobi  has  thus  been  introduced,  it  is  \ 
worth  remarking  that  about  this  time  Stein  appears  to  have  \ 
been  much  in  his  society.     Jacobi  just  then  occupied  a 
philosophical  position  something  like  that  of  Coleridge  late 
in  George  IV.'s  reign  among  ourselves.    Lavater  was  his 
Edward  Irving,  and  on  the  other  side  Nicolai  and  the  other 
followers  of  Lessing  (who  had  died  in  1781)  answered  to  the 
philosophic  Radicals  and  Westminster  Reviewers.    At  this 
particular  moment  he  was  concerned  in  an  affair  which  ] 
made  much  noise  in  Germany.    In  August,  1786,  appeared  I 
in  the  Berlin  Monthly  an  essay  by  a  certain  Leuchsenring,  a 
man  at  that  time  held  in  considerable  estimation  among  the 
savants  of  Germany,  imdertaking  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  wide-spread  Jesuitic  conspiracy,  in  which  many  leading 
writers  of  Germany  were  implicated.    The  religious  revival, 
of  which  Lavater  was  the  prime  mover,  was  interpreted  as 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  secret  action  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  the  writings  of  Jacobi  might  naturally  be  regarded  as 
another.     From  this  paper  of  Leuchsenring's  the  Berlin 
school  of  writers,  Nicolai  and  the   staff  of  the  German 
Library  (Deutsche  Bibliothek),  at  once  took  the  alarm,  and 
the  cry  of  secret  Jesuitism,  secret  Catholicism,  was  loudly   . 
raised.    Jacobi's  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  the  affair,  ' 
and  more  than  once  he  mentions  conversations  he  had  held 
on  the  subject  with  the  Baron  vom  Stein,  who  no  doubt  was 
often  brought  by  his  official  occupations  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pempelfort,  Jacobi's  well-known  house  near 
Dusseldorf.    I  am  not  sorry  to  notice  Stein's  few  points  of 
contact   with   philosophy   and   literature.     The  agitation 
against  Jesuitism  was  triumphantly  laughed  down;  Nicolai 
and  his  school  had  later  to  encounter  a  superior  antagonist 
in  Fichte,  and  became  a  byword  of  contempt  to  the  next 
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generation.  Nevertheless  the  religious  movement  of  those 
years  had  actually  for  one  of  its  results,  like  most  religious 
movements  since  scepticism  began  to  make  way,  a  revival 
of  Catholicism.  This  first  appeared  long  after  by  the  con- 
version of  Count  Friedrich  Stolberg  in  the  year  1802,  and 
the  great  sensation  which  that  event  produced  probably 
arose,  as  among  ourselves  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman,  from 
the  decisive  confirmation  it  gave  to  so  many  suspicions, 
and  the  decisive  refutation  it  gave  to  so  nlany  earnest  pro- 
tests. The  bitterness  with  which  Jacobi  attacked  his  old 
friend  Stolberg  on  that  occasion  was  therefore  very  natural, 
though  it  revolted  Stein's  feelings.  He  could  look  at  the 
matter  with  more  impartiality,  and  wrote,  **  Stolberg  I  still 
regard  with  respect,  for  his  pure  love  of  truth,  and  the  re- 
signation with  which  he  sacrifices  so  much;  the  conduct  of 
his  literary  friends,  Jacobi  and  Voss,  I  still  think  harsh, 
brutal,  narrow — they  who  live  with  people  of  all  sorts,  all 
opinions,  all  crazes,  why  do  not  they  let  Stolberg  live  ac- 
cording to  his  conviction?  He  thinks  he  finds  in  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  rest  and  definiteness,  he  finds  in  it  the  pure 
original  Christianity;  why  pursue  him  with  anger  and 
taunts?" 

To  return  to  the  English  tour;  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  with  Jacobi  in  England,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was  with 
Schlabrendorf,  but  what  we  desire  to  know  is  what  English- 
men he  saw.  Did  he  see  Pitt,  then  in  his  glory?  Did  he 
converse  with  Burke?  I  think  probably  not,  as  we  find  no 
allusion  to  any  such  intercourse  in  his  numerous  letters.  He 
calls  his  visit  to  England  a  mineralogical  and  technical  tour, 
and  perhaps  he  means  to  imply  that  he  was  at  this  time  so 
absorbed  in  his  pursuit  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  public 
affairs* 

The  promotion  which  Stein  received  in  November,  1787, 
was  an  important  step,  for  it  took  him  out  of  the  Mining 
Department  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  those 
War  and  Domains  Chambers,  through  which  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Prussia  was  conducted.  I  suppose  it  is  this  appoint- 
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inent  which  Hemitz  refers  to  in  his  Memoir  printed  in  Mira- 
beau^s  Book  on  Prussia  where  he  says,  "It  was  only  last 
summer  that  I  succeeded  in  placing  the  Baron  vom  Stein, 
Member  of  Chamber  and  Mining  Counsellor,  in  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Weser.  He  is  intelligent  and  interested 
in  the  subject;  with  competent  subalterns  he  will  give  suc- 
cess to  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made/^  The 
period  which  follows  is  in  Stein's  life  what  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Limousin  is  in  Turgot's,  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  this  comparison  had  passed  through  his  own 
mind.  Turgot's  example  had  been  set  before  all  Europe 
by  Condorcet's  Life  of  him  about  the  time  when  Stein  rose 
to  be  a  provincial  governor,  and  we  observe  that  Turgofs 
great  innovation  of  road-making  without  corvdes  is  precisely 
what  Stein  boasts  of  having  introduced  into  Westphalia. 
The  district  entrusted  to'  him  \yas  one.  in  which  almost 
everything  had  still  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  out  its  in- 
dustrial capabilities.  This  is -now  the  manufacturing  pro- 
vince, the  Lancashire,  'of  Genhany;  but  then  it  wanted  not 
merely  capital  and  private  enterprise,  but  roads  and  navi- 
gable rivers.  Here  then  Stein  worked,  not  always  in  the 
same  capacity,  and- interrupted  in  his  labours  by  three  years' 
war,  but  remaining  always  in  this  region,  and  watching  over 
the  development  of  territories  which  are  now  included  in 
the  Westphalian  province  of  Prussia,  until  1804,  when  he 
rose  to  be  Trade  Minister  "of  the  Prussian  State.  He  id«i- 
tified  himself  so  long  with  this  province,  in  which  more  in- 
dependence of  character  and  more  traces  of  popular  in- 
stitutions were  to  be  found  than  in  other  parts  of  Prussia^ 
that  he  came  a.t  last  to  regard  it  as  his  home,  and  to  have 
the  feelings  of  a  Westphalian.  His  Westphalian  notions 
were  regarded  with  some  alarm  when  he  became  Minister 
of  State.  Eleven  years  later,  when  his  stormy  public  career 
was  ov^  he  bought  an  estate  in  the  province,  called  Cap- 
penberg,  at  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  lived  more  than  at 
Nassau,  and  at  his  death  his  fnend  v.  Vincke  (father  of  the 
well-known  Prussian  politician  of  our  own  time),  who  had 
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succeeded  him  as  Superior  President  of  the  province,  said 
in  an  obituary  notice,  "The  Province  of  Westphalia  deplores 
in  him  the  irreparable  loss  of  its  most  distinguished  in- 
habitant, many  creations  of  whose  earlier  official  activity, 
continued  through  twenty  years,  still  remain  to  benefit  us, 
and  who  later,  having  retired  from  a  most  active  public  life 
into  this  province  from  love  and  regard  for  its  inhabitants, 
never  ceased  to  be  animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  all 
good  objects." 

As  I  wish  to  treat  this  period  of  Stein's  life  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  I  shall  insert  here  a  list  of  the  appointments 
successively  held  by  Stein  in  the  Prussian  service  up  to  the 
time  when  he  became  a  Minister  of  State. 

MINING  department: 

Referendarius  .,••..•..  1780,  Feb.  loth 

Oberbergrath 1782,  March  8th 

Director  of  Westphalian  Mines  and  of  the  Minden  (ad- 
ditional) Mining  Commission     .....  1784*  Feb.  i6th 
Geheimer  Oberbergrath  .        ,        ,        ,        .        ,        .  1786,  Oct.  31st 

■WAR  AND  DOMAINS  CHAMBERS! 

2nd  Director  of  the  Chambers  at  Cleve  and  Hamm 

(principal  town  of  the  County  Mark)        ,        .        ,     1787,  Nov.  7th 

ist  ditto 1788,  July  27th 

President  of  the  Chambers  of  Mark  (retaining  the  former 

appointment) i793»  Feb.  i8th 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Cleve  (retaining  former 
appointments  and  becoming  also  Royal  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Provincial  Assembly)   ....     1793»  Nov.  23rd 

President  of  the  Chambers  of  Minden  (do.)     .        .         .     1796,  May  loth 

Supreme  President  of  all  the  Westphalian  Chambers, 
Minden,  Ravensberg,  Tecklenburg,  Lingen,  Cleve, 
Meurs,  Mark,  Geldem     •...«.     i796>  June  21st 

MINISTRY  OF  STATE: 

Minister  of  Trade 1804,  Oct.  27th. 

There  was  not  yet  at  this  time  any  Prussian  Province  of 
Westphalia.  A  Circle  of  the  Empire  was  called  West- 
phalian, and  some  scattered  territories  within  it  belonged  to 
Prussia.  The  whole  list  of  these  possessions  is  as  follows: 
the  Duchies  of  Cleve  and  Geldern,  the  Principalities  of  Min- 
den, Meurs  and  Ostfriesland,  and  the  Counties  of  Mark, 
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Ravensberg,  Lingen,  Tecklenburg,  and  Sayn-Altenkirchen, 
But  Ostfriesland  lay  far  to  the  north.  With  the  exception 
of  this  and  Sayn-Altenkirchen,  Stein,  it  will  be  seen,  gathered 
at  last  under  his  government  all  the  Prussian  possessions 
which  could  then  be  called  Westphalian,  But  his  closest 
and  longest  connection  was  with  the  particular  territory 
called  the  County  Mark. 

In  this  gradual  ascent  of  the  official  ladder,  in  these  years 
devoted  to  the  study  of  local  government,  Stein  gained  an 
insight  into  the  whole  working  of  government,  which  he 
could  never  have  acquired  in  as  many  years  of  official 
activity  in  Berlin,  much  less  of  diplomacy.  Not  only  did  he 
learn  in  this  period,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  limitations  of 
government  and  the  necessity  of  a  large  measure  of  liberty 
and  individual  enterprise;  he  learnt  another  lesson  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  he  acquired  original  and  most 
clear  views  of  the  manner  in  which  administration  should 
be  carried  on.  It  is  one  of  his  great  merits  that,  though  the 
great  enemy  of  officiahsm,  he  knew  better  than  almost  any 
statesman  the  difference  between  good  officialism  and  bad, 
and  thus  was  able  to  appear  not  only  as  an  emancipator  of 
the  people  from  bureaucracy,  but  also  at  the  same  time  as 
the  reformer  of  the  bureaucracy  itself,  increasing  its  ef- 
ficiency at  the  same  time  that  he  carefully  limited  its 
sphere. 


CHAPTER  III. 
PRUSSIA  AT  WAR  WITH  THE  REVOLUTION. 

When  in  the  biography  of  a  person  belonging  to  this 
period  the  narrative  reaches  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  reader  instinctively  prepares  himself  for  a 
complete  change  both  of  matter  and  style.  He  expects  a 
sudden  breach  of  continuity,  a  disappearance  of  all  that  has 
hitherto  occupied  the  scene,  and  in  its  place  a  crowd  of  new 
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personages  and  new  ideas.  He  expects  first  a  discussion  of 
the  first  principles  of  politics,  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
social  contract,  and  afterwards  an  Iliad  of  war  and  battles; 
he  expects  at  the  same  time  the  quietness  and  tameness  of 
ordinary  life  to  give  place  to  dramatic  incident*  But  in 
Stein^s  life  the  French  Revolution  is  no  such  important  date, 
and  for  many  years  after  the  outbreak  of  it  his  occupations 
and  thoughts  continued  to  be,  except  during  one  short 
interval,  what  they  would  have  been  had  it  never  taken 
place.  In  the  end,  what  may  be  called  the  indirect  or  re- 
mote operation  of  the  French  Revolution  did  indeed  strike 
him  more  overwhelmingly  than  almost  any  other  German 
public  man,  but  that  was  in  a  later  time,  and  when  the  Re- 
volution, if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  had  gone  through  the 
whole  series  of  its  changes  of  form,  and  was  now  nothing 
but  a  military  tjrranny  of  the  most  pernicious  kind.  Stein,  I 
remind  the  reader,  does  not  belong  to  1789,  but  to  1807,  not 
to  the  French,  but  to  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution.  •  Our 
narrative,  therefore,  need  not  concern  itself  much  for  the 
present  with  France.  The  storm  is  there,  but  Stein  is  not 
within  the  eddies  of  it.  For  in  the  first  place  it  produced 
very  little  effect  upon  his  mind.  Though  he  was  imagina- 
tive in  a  certain  sense  and  had  a  very  vivid  way  of  conceiv- 
ing whatever  interested  him,  his  imagination  was  altogether 
practical.  He  had  no  play  of  imagination,  none  of  that 
faculty  which  is  everything  to  the  poet  or  literary  man,  or, 
if  he  had  it,  he  controlled  it  as  a  weakness.  He  was  very 
busy,  and  moreover,  as  a  German  patriot,  he  soon  began 
to  fear  Revolutionary  France  too  much  to  sympathise  with 
her.  The  Revolution  does  not  seem  to  have  aroused  in  him 
the  most  transient  gleam  of  enthusiasm.  Its  magnificent 
generalities  and  abstractions,  which  turned  so  many  heads, 
only  reminded  him  of  the  weakest  side  of  his  own  nation, 
and  what  Napoleon  branded  as  ideology  he  rejected  with 
equal  contempt  as  metapolitics.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
just  as  far  from  being  blind  to  what  there  was  of  vital  force 
and  energy  about  the  Revolution.    This  appeared  plainly, 
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and  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  puzzle  some  who  knew  him  best^ 
by  his  legislation  of  1807.  But  to  be  seized  by  the  genuine 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  Stein  should  have  been  about  ten 
years  younger  and  should  have  never  undergone  the  cooling 
process  of  a  discipline  in  practical  administration.  No  doubt 
also  the  prepossessions  of  his  caste  swayed  him  in  the  op-* 
posite  direction. 

There  did  come  a  time  for  Stein  when  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  altered,  a  sudden  cataclysm,  such  as  the 
French  Revolution  brought  for  so  many.  But  this  time  was 
not  1789  but  1806,  and  the  catastrophe  was  not  the  fall  of 
monarchy  in  France,  but  the  fall  of  the  German  Empire  and 
of  Prussia.  When  the  narrative  reaches  that  point  it  will 
indeed  change  its  character,  spread  wider  and  flow  deeper, 
but  not  till  then.  The  fall  of  Germany,  in  one  word,  and 
not  the  revolution  of  France,  is  the  central  incident  in  Stein's 
Ufe. 

Mfeanwhile  he  continues  his  industrial  career  in  West- 
phalia, giving  even  less  attention  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  general  politics,  and  scarcely  so  much  disquieted 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  the  ominous  change  in  Prussian 
aflkirs,  which  began  with  the  death  of  Frederick,  and  was 
ret^ealed  to  all  the  world  by  the  Treaty  of  Reichenbach  and 
the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  a  new  and  most  mischievous 
school  of  politicians.  His  energy  is  always  great,  but  he 
shows,  as  yet,  few  signs  of  rising  out  of  officialism  into 
statesmanship.  I  do  not  intend  to  linger  on  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  local  administrator,  great  as  they  were,  but  I 
shall  be  detained  for  a  while  by  the  incident  which  in  1792 
interrupted  the  quiet  course  of  his  government,  viz.  the  first 
war  of  Prussia  with  the  Revolution,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Basel  in  1795,  and  I  shall  also  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1793. 

It  seems  to  have  been  oh  his  appointment  in  1784  to  the 
superintendence  of  Westphalian  mines  that  he  received,  for 
the  first  time,  a  salary.  It  amoimted  at  first  to  1060  thalers, 
but  was  raised  soon  after  to  1260  thalers.    To  this  was 
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added  a  house  at  Wetter  on  the  Ruhr.  It  is  said  that  on 
first  receiving  pay  the  spirit  of  the  Imperial  Knight  awoke 
in  him,  that  he  shed  tears  and  flung  the  money  on  the 
ground. 

He  Uved  at  Wetter  tiU  1793,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  President  of  the  Chambers  of  Mark  and  Cleve. 
He  then  obtained  a  salary  of  2500  thalers,  and  soon  after  of 
3000  thalers,  with  a  residence  in  Cleve.  As  this  was  also 
the  time  of  his  marriage  we  may  consider  the  year  1793  as 
the  principal  subdivision  of  this  part  of  his  life.  Bishop 
Eylert,  in  his  book  on  the  character  of  Frederick  William  III., 
tells  us  that  when  he  asked  Stein  where  he  had  been 
happiest  the  answer  was,  "At  Wetter.  There  I  tasted  the 
delight  of  solitude  in  a  beautiful  country.  Ever  since  I  have 
had  a  longing  for  it,  I  yearn  towards  it  with  love."  It  was 
during  this  period  that  his  great  works  of  engineering  were 
accomplished.  He  mentions  with  evident  pride  the  system 
of  road  communication  for  the  County,  which  he  completed 
in  four  years,  without  exacting  any  compulsory  service. 

It  is  strange  that  Stein  should  omit  to  mention  another 
work  of  equal  magnitude  which  his  biographers  attribute  to 
him.  We  are  told  that  he  made  the  Ruhr  navigable,  and 
thus  created  an  outlet  by  which  the  coal  of  that  region  could 
be  transported  to  the  district  of  Cleve,  to  the  Rhine,  and  to 
Holland.  It  is  evident  at  once  how  vast  was  the  importance 
of  such  a  work,  and  how  the  author  of  it  must  deserve  to  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  wealth  of  that  province,  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  Prussia.  And  yet  Stein 
says  not  a  word  about  it.  Throughout  this  Autobiography 
we  shall  see  that  he  claims  no  credit  for  anything  which  was 
not  indubitably  and  entirely  his  own  work.  For  instance, 
in  describing  the  firmness  shown  by  the  Czar  Alexander  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  Napoleon,  he  says  nothing  of 
the  effect  which  his  own  advice  may  have  had  in  producing 
this  firmness,  though  most  of  his  countrymen  believe  that 
the  Czar's  unaccustomed  constancy  at  this  time  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  Stein  was  at  his  side.    Possibly  he  may 
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have  judged  in  reviewing  his  work  at  Wetter  that  some  one 
else  had  a  share  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  himself  in  making 
the  Ruhr  navigable,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
claiming  too  much  credit  for  himself,  may  have  chosen — it 
was  a  choice  which  cost  him  nothing — to  claim  no  credit 
at  all. 

In  these  years  Stein  must  have  acquired  a  fund  of 
scientific  knowledge,  which  in  later  life  he  had  little  occa- 
sion to  use.    A.  V.  Humboldt  thinks  that  in  knowledge  of 
mining  he  surpassed  both  his  patron  Heinitz  and  his  friend 
Reden,  who  succeeded  Heinitz  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment ,  that  he  applied  science  to  the  subject  as  it  had  never 
been  applied  before,  and  in  particular  that  he  was  the  first 
to  apply  chemistry  in  the  salt  manufacture.    But  in  Stein's 
biography  the  most  important  incident  of  his  earlier  career 
is  his  financial  reform  in  the  County  Mark.    Nevertheless  I 
cannot  expect  the  reader  to  interest  himself  in  the  finance  of 
a  mere  comer  of  the  Prussian  State.  Two  points  only  about 
it  I  must  ask  him  to  note.    The  first  is  that  the  Reform, 
which  received  the  royal  sanction  March  i8th,  1791,  was  not 
accomplished  in  the  despotic  fashion,  but  by  a  negotiation 
with  the  Estates  of  the  County,  and  that  the  success  it  met 
with  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  inclined  Stein  favourably 
towards  the  parliamentary  way  of  governing.    The  second 
is  that  the  Reform  was  in  the  spirit  of  Free-trade.    The 
sporadic  character  of  the  Prussian  possessions  in  West- 
phalia made,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  difficulty  of  levying  a 
general  Excise  insurmountable,  while  the  industrial  character 
of  the  district  made  the  tax  oppressive.    Stein  confined  the 
Excise  to  the  towns,  and  even  there  to  a  few  articles.    To 
the  country  districts  he  gave  almost  complete  free-trade. 
In  both  points  the  Reformer's  first  essay  was  a  rehearsal  of 
the  grand  achievement  of  his  life. 

I  have  said  that  the  French  Revolution  produced  little 
effect  upon  Stein's  mind,  and  little  change  in  the  course  of 
his  life.  At  the  same  time  the  war  of  France  and  Prussia, 
between  1792  and  1795,  interrupted  his  labours  for  a  time, 
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one  principal  scene  of  it  being  Mainz^  with  which  city  he  was 
closely  connected,  and  another,  the  frontier  of  the  West- 
phalian  possessions  of  Prussia.  Few  people,  indeed,  not 
themselves  soldiers,  could  have  seen  more  of  that  war  than 
Stein  did.  Yet  when  he  wrote  his  Autobiography  he  judged 
it  scarcely  worthy  of  any  mention.  He  writes,  "In  the 
year  1793  I  became  President  of  the  Chambers  at  Cleve  and 
Hamm,  in  1794  I  was  driven  from  Cleve  by  the  advance  of 
the  French,  in  1795  charged  with  the  provisioning  of  the 
army  under  MoUendorff,  which  marched  to  Westphalia  in 
May.  I  succeeded  in  it  in  spite  of  the  bad  harvest,  of  the 
long  stay  of  the  army  of  Clairfait  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
of  the  English  on  the  Weser,  and  I  did  it  cheaply  by  divid- 
ing the  whole  territory,  from  which  the  provisions  were  to 
be  drawn,  into  distinct  districts,  in  which  the  purchases 
were  made  at  fixed  prices  by  trustworthy  commissioners 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  saving,  by  arranging  lines  of 
transport  from  the  principal  magazines  into  the  distribution 
magazine  with  power  of  pressing  vehicles,  and  by  excluding 
the  general  contractor." 

This  passage  shows  that  Stein  meant  his  Autobiography 
rather  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  time  than  as  a 
personal  history.  This  is  all  he  says  about  a  period,  which 
to  himself  personally  was  very  eventful;  he  has  not  even  a 
word  about  his  marriage.  Nor  would  anyone  suspect  from 
this  account  that  he  was  almost  a  spectator  of  the  fall  of 
Mainz  in  1792,  and  actually  a  spectator  of  its  recovery  in 
July,  1793,  and  that  he  was  not  charged  for  thje  first  time  in 
1795  with  the  duty  of  provisioning  troops,  "but  had  dis- 
charged the  same  duty  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1793, 
and  even  at  the  end  of  1792. 

Though  Stein  was  not  at  this  time  of  sufficient  importance 
to  allow  us  to  consider  the  general  history  of  the  first  Re- 
volutionary war  as  a  part  of  his  biography,  yet  it  will  be 
desirable  to  insert  here  some  remarks  upon  it,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  gradually  prepared  to  look  upon  European 
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events  from  Stein's,  that  is  from  the  German  and  more 
particularly  the  Prussian  point  of  view. 

In  the  history  of  England  the  French  Revolution  leads 
to  a  war  which  beginning  in  1793  lasts,  with  only  a  year's 
intermission  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  another  year's 
intermission  after  Napoleon's  first  abdication,   till  18 15. 
But  between  France  and  Germany,  and  still  more  between 
France  and  Prussia,  there  was  no  such  continuous  war. 
Austria  indeed  waged  war  from  1792  to  1801  with  the  inter- 
val only  of  part  of  1797  and  the  whole  of  1798,  but  after 
1 80 1  the  wars  of  Austria  with  France,  though  terrible,  were 
short  and  waged  at  long  intervals.    There  was  one  in  1805, 
another  in  1809,  another  in  181 3-14.    The  case  of  Prussia  in 
this  period  was  still  more  different  from  that  of  England* 
Prussia  had  three  wars  with  France;  the  first  began  in  1792, 
and  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Basel  in  April,  1795;  the 
second  began  in  1806  and  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in 
July,  1807;  the  third  began  in  18 13  and  ended  (for  we  may 
be  allowed  to  consider  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  as  a  mere 
supplement  to  the  War  of  Liberation)  at  the  general  peace. 
The  period  therefore  is  for  Prussia  on  the  whole  rather 
peaceful  than  warlike.    Three  years  of  war  are  followed  by 
eleven  years  of  peace  and  apparent  prosperity,  and  after- 
wards a  war  of  less  than  one  year  is  followed  by  nearly. six 
years  of  peace,  though  peace  accompanied  with  humiliation 
and  despair.    It  is  with  the  second  and  third  of  these  wars 
and  with  the  interval  between  them  that  this  biography  will 
be  principally  occupied. 

How  it  happened  that  Prussia  was  able  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  for  so  many  years,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  disturbed  by  war,  and  that  she  afterwards  fell  with  such 
a  sudden  catastrophe  when  she  could  remain  at  peace  no 
longer,  will  be  a  main  subject  of  our  inquiry.  We  shall 
have  to  examine  the  peculiarity  of  the  Prussian  State  and 
government,  and  this  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  yet.  But 
without  going  below  the  surface  we  may  make  some  obser- 
vations on  Prussia's  war  of  1792 — 1795,  which  are  likely  to 
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be  new  to  the  English  reader  who  has  been  used  to  con- 
sider that  war  always  either  from  the  English  or  the  French, 
and  never  from  the  German  point  of  view. 

For  our  purpose  then  the  importance  of  this  war  consists 
not  in  the  triumph  it  gave  to  the  revolutionary  cause  and 
the  foundation  it  laid  for  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  but  rather 
in  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  Germanic 
System.  This  war,  which  was  the  result  of  a  revolution  in 
France,  was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  perhaps  not  less 
momentous  in  Germany.  The  separate  Peace  which  Prussia 
concluded  at  Basel,  and  into  which  imder  the  shadow  of 
Prussia  all  other  Princes  and  Estates  of  the  Empire  with  the 
exception  of  Austria  were  allowed  at  their  pleasure  to  enter, 
was  in  itself  a  sufficient  token  of  the  complete  dissolution 
of  German  unity;  but  the  principle  which  the  Treaty  laid 
down  of  indemnification  to  Prussia  for  those  territories  on 
the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  which  she  ceded  to  France  in- 
volved, as  will  be  seen  later,  a  formal  as  well  as  a  sub- 
stantial dissolution  of  the  system.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire  came  to  an  end  in  1806  in  consequence  of  the  shock 
received  in  this  war;  and  from  that  time  to  1870  the  German 
Question  was  how  to  find  a  substitute  for  it. 

How  was  it  that  an  institution  which  had  lasted  so  long 
and  weathered  so  many  storms  was  destroyed  at  last?  The 
mortal  blow  was  not  given  by  Napoleon  in  his  might,  but 
by  the  Revolution  when  it  had  scarcely  emerged  from  its 
first  weakness.  In  few  wars  has  fortune  swung  so  violently 
round  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  Prussian  army  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  in  September  1792.  As 
late  as  the  end  of  1793,  the  Austrian  Minister  Thugut  dis- 
cusses with  Russia  a  plan  of  extending  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands so  as  to  give  them  a  frontier  on  the  Somme  and  on  a 
line  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Somme  by  Sedan  and 
Mezi^res  to  the  Meuse.  Two  months  later  he  is  carving  out 
a  principality  for  an  Austrian  Archduke  which  is  to  consist 
of  Lorraine  and  the  Three  Bishoprics,  and  the  least  that 
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will  content  him  is  the  frontier  as  it  was  fixed  at  the.  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees.  A  year  later  France  is  in  possession  of 
Belgium,  and  has  set  up  in  Holland  a  government  dependent 
on  herself,  and  the  despair  of  Prussia  is  such  that  she  con- 
cludes a  separate  Peace  on  terms  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
involved  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

To  Stein,  this  seemed  much  less  unaccountable  than  it 
does  to  the  Enghsh  reader  of  the  present  day,  because  the 
internal  politics  of  Germany  were  not  a  blank  to  him.  He 
saw  Germany  and  Prussia  struggling  not  with  the  Revolu- 
tion alone,  but  with  other  enemies  and  other  difficulties  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  first  place,  he  saw  the  Polish  Revolu- 
tion on  the  East  as  clearly  as  the  French  Revolution  on  the 
West.  This  Pohsh  Revolution  occurred  May  3rd,  1791,  and 
was  of  the  most  pressing  importance  both  to  Austria  and 
Prussia*  It  abolished  the  whole  system  of  anarchy  which 
had  ruined  the  country,  the  liberum  veto  and  the  elective 
monarchy,  making  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  line. 
Such  a  change  concerned  Prussia  much  more  nearly  than 
the  changes  which  were  making  at  the  same  time  in  France. 
Three  days  after  it  had  taken  place  a  Report  was  laid  before 
Frederick  William,  expressing  the  views  of  Herzberg,  the 
statesman  who  represented  the  foreign  policy  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  new  Polish  con- 
stitution was  a  serious  peril  for  Prussia  and  that  Prussia 
could  have  no  security  but  in  the  continuance  of  the  free 
elective  monarchy.  What  seemed  to  Prussia  a  serious 
danger  appeared  altogether  intolerable  to  the  Empress 
Catharine.  In  April  1792,  that  is  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  began,  she  occupied  Poland  with 
her  troops ;  and  the  anarchy  which  there  went  by  the  name 
of  freedom  was  fully  restored  by  July.  Meanwhile  the 
three  Powers  that  had  made  the  first  Partition  renewed  their 
understanding.  In  January  1793,  when  the  war  in  the  West 
was  in  full  progress,  two  months  after  Dumouriez'  victory 
at  Jemappes  and  occupation  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a 
month  after  the  King  of  Prussia  had  retaken  Frankfurt,  his 
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general  MdUendorf  entered  Poland    to  accomplish   the 
second  Partition. 

Again  in  March  1794,  or  three  months  before  fortune  in- 
clined decisively  to  the  French  side  in  Jourdan's  victory  at 
Fleurus,  commenced  the  great  Polish  rising  miderKosciusko, 
and  in  the  middle  of  April  the  insurgents  got  possession  of 
Warsaw.  Soon  afterwards  Wilna  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
in  a  short  time  almost  the  whole  country  obeyed  the 
national  leader.  Here  was  a  new  burden  for  Prussia. 
Frederick  William  set  out  in  person  for  Poland  on  May  14th, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  on  his  hands  a  task  which 
might  well  employ  the  whole  energies  of  his  kingdom. 
Upon  the  Rhine  F^ssia  is  as  if  struck  with  paralysis.  It 
was  not  till  November  that  the  fmis  Poloniae  arrived. 

These  well-known  facts,  as  they  relate  to  a  part  of 
Europe  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  revolutionary  war,  are 
commonly  treated  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  different  period. 
But  Germany,  and  especially  Prussia,  was  equally  affected 
by  the  Eastern  and  by  the  Western  disturbances.  When 
we  have  looked  more  closely  at  the  Prussian  State,  ob- 
served the  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  even  in  peace  it  maintained  its  overgrown  army,  we 
shall  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  exhaustion  and  despair  to 
which  it  was  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  1795,  and  shall 
begin  rather  to  wonder  how  it  could  have  played  its  part  so 
long  in  the  war  with  France  at  the  same  time  that  it  accom- 
plished the  Second  Partition  of  Poland  and  made  everything 
ready  for  the  Third. 

When  we  compare  the  struggle  of  Germany  with 
Louis  XIV.  to  her  struggle  with  the  French  Revolution,  we 
may  be  perplexed  at  first  to  find  her  succumbing  so  soon  in 
the  latter,  while  she  came  safely  out  of  the  former.  Her 
military  force  was  much  greater  now  than  it  had  been  a 
century  and  a  half  before.  The  mighty  Prussian  army  con- 
sisting of  250,000  men  had  grown  up  in  the  interval.,  and 
Austria  had  also  grown  much  in  vigour  and  improved 
greatly  in  organisation  since  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresat 
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Flanders ,  instead  of  belonging  to  the  inert  government  of 
Spain,  was  now  in  the  strong  hand  of  Austria.  Holland  and 
England  from  the  beginning  of  1793  lent  their  help,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  earlier  struggle.  But  from  this  estimate  of 
the  resources  of  Germany  several  deductions  are  to  be 
made.  Holland  had  been  in  steady  decline  since  the  death 
of  William  III.  Its  main  stay,  the  hereditary  capacity  and 
heroism  of  the  House  of  Orange,  had  been  lost  with  him, 
for  the  collateral  branch  which  had  now  for  half  a  century 
held  the  hereditary  Stadtholderate  exhibited  none  of  the 
qualities  of  the  elder  line,  and  the  standing  conflict  between 
the  Orangists  and  Republicans  had  led,  only  five  years  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  to  civil  war  and  the 
intervention  of  Prussia,  so  that  it  required  but  a  touch  from 
Pichegru  to  subvert  the  government  and  convert  Holland 
from  an  enemy  into  a  devoted  ally  of  France.  Next  the 
vigour  of  Austria  was  just  at  this  moment  paralysed  by  the 
discontents  which  had  been  caused  by  Joseph's  rash  innova- 
tions. This  made  the  Austrian  Netherlands  as  unsafe  a 
bulwark  to  Germany  as  the  Dutch.  There  too  the  ground 
was  undermined,  and  France  was  likely  to  be  welcomed  by 
one  party  as  warmly  as  she  would  be  opposed  by  another. 
And  thirdly,  the  fact  that  Germany  could  bring  into  the  field  I 
two  mighty  armies,  those  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  each  of 
which  had  in  the  age  before  seemed  capable  of  matching 
France,  was  neutralised  by  the  bitter  jealousy  which  existed, 
and  which  during  the  war  grew  fiercer  than  ever,  between 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments.  What  that  jealousy 
had  been  in  Joseph's  time,  we  have  seen.  Leopold  in  his 
short  reign  of  two  years  (1790— 1792)  had  brought  the  two 
Powers  into  a  formal  alliance,  so  that  they  were  able  to  take 
the  field  together  against  France.  But  their  mutual  sus- 
picion was  scarcely  intermitted  for  a  day,  and  the  Second 
Partition  of  Poland  in  the  next  year  opened  the  wound 
again  wider  than  ever,  for  Austria  had  supported  the 
changes  in  the  Polish  Constitution  which  by  alarming  Prussia 
and  Russia  led  to  the  Partition,  and  not  only  was  the  Parti- 
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tion  a  blow  to  Austrian  policy,  but  Austria  was  actually  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  of  it.  In  that  cynical  race  for  terri- 
torial acquisition  which  the  two  Powers  had  been  running 
since  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Austria  was 
now  suddenly  left  behind,  and  the  rage  of  her  Ministers, 
particularly  Thugut,  whose  ascendancy  now  begins,  knew 
no  bounds. 

But  the  particular  weakness  of  the  German  system  which 
most  evidently  led  to  its  destruction  in  this  war,  still  remains 
to  be  noted.  The  armies  were  there,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  wealth  enough  in  all  Germany  taken  together  to  have 
kept  them  in  the  field  for  many  years.  But  there  existed 
no  machinery  by  which  the  wealth  could  be  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.  It  was  absurd  to  expect  of  either  Prussia 
or  Austria,  that  they  should  not  only  place  their  armies  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Empire,  but  should  also  pay  those  armies. 
Their  obligation  extended  only  to  the  furnishing  a  certain 
contingent  to  the  Imperial  Army.  If  they  went  beyond  this 
obligation  it  was  evident  that  the  Empire,  that  is  the  Diet 
at  Regensburg,  must  find  Ways  and  Means;  otherwise 
Prussia  would  sooner  or  later  become  incapable  financially 
of  bearing  the  burden,  and  Austria  if  she  continued  the  con- 
test, would  do  so  in  her  own  interest  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  Empire.  There  is  a  Parliamentary  history  of  Germany 
during  these  critical  years  which  has  been  little  noticed.  In 
January  1794,  we  find  Frederick  William  commissioning 
Count  G6rtz,  his  representative  at  Regensburg,  to  propose 
that  the  provisioning  of  his  army  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Empire.  He  declares  that  in  the  recapture  of  Mainz, 
and  in  the  last  campaign  of  Brunswick,  the  Prussian  army 
has  actually  done  the  work  of  the  Imperial  army,  but  that 
Prussia  is  now  exhausted,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Prussian  State  is  that  the  enormous  cost  of  its  army  shall 
be  made  remunerative  to  the  country,  and  that  Prussia  had 
never  been  capable  even  in  the  Great  Frederick's  time  of 
supporting  a  long  foreign  war  without  subsidies.  Pending 
the  decision  of  the  Diet,  an  attempt  is  made  to  induce  the 
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particular  districts  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  French 
attack 9  to  furnish  provisional  assistance,  and  Hardenberg, 
who  now  begins  to  be  conspicuous,  is  entrusted  with  this 
negotiation.    When  the  proposal  came  before  the  Diet,  that 
body  displayed  the  hopeless  inefficiency  which  had  charac- 
terised it  so  long.    That  the  Prussian  army  should  become 
the  Imperial  Army,  and  the  Prussian  king  Germany's  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  a  proposal  which  Austria  felt  bound  in 
honour  to  resist.    But  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  make  a 
counter-proposal.     Accordingly  she  proposed  a  reform  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  which  by  strengthening  the 
Executive  in  military  matters,  should  make  the  Imperial 
Army,  what  it  had  never  been  yet,  efficient.    But  since  to 
strengthen  the  ^executive  meant  to  strengthen  Austria,  this 
counter-proposal  was  in  its  turn  certain  to  be  opposed  by 
Prussia. 

A  Resolution  was  agreed  to  in  the  Diet,  on  May  12th. 
It  thanked  the  Emperor  for  the  exertions  he  had  made, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  all  the  Estates  would  do  their 
duty  in  the  present  dangerous  war,  but  rejected  the  proposal 
to  strengthen  the  executive  Power.  At  the  same  time  it 
declared  that  the  Imperial  Army  must  be  reinforced,  and 
that  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this  was 
by  taking  into  pay  a  corps  of  the  Prussian  army.  By  this 
middle  course,  Prussia  gained  the  honour  of  furnishing  as 
it  were  a  second  Imperial  Army,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
financial  difficulty  under  which  she  laboured  was  very  im- 
perfectly met.  Her  ministers  seem  to  have  considered  that 
their  proposal  had  practically  failed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  had  been  concluded 
on  April  19th,  and  Prussia's  way  seemed  to  be  made  clear 
for  her  by  an  English  subsidy.  This  is  one  of  the  points 
of  contact  between  English  and  Prussian  history.  For  a 
subsidy  of  a^ 50,000  a  month,  with  certain  extra  payments 
to  be  borne  by  England  and  Holland,  Prussia  was  to  put  in 
the  field  an  army  of  62,400  men,  which  was  to  be  stationed 
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wherever  the  maritime  Powers  thought  it  could  be   em- 
ployed the  most  usefully,  as  it  should  be  determined  by  a 
military  convention  between  England,  Holland  and  Prussia. 
Most  of  us  remember  to  what  unfortunate  differences  this 
arrangement   led.     The   maritime   Powers   required    the 
Prussian  army  to  move  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands;  the 
Prussians  refused  to  stir  from  the  Rhine,    An  angry  Con- 
ference took  place  at  Kirchheim-Bolanden,  between  Lords 
Malmesbury  and  Comwallis  for  England,  Kinkel  for  Hol- 
land, and  General  MSllendorf  supported  by  Hardenberg 
and  Schulenburg  on  the  part  of  Prussia.    The  result  was  a 
breach  between  Prussia  and  England,  and  a  declaration 
from  Pitt  that  the  payment  of  the  subsidy  for  October 
would  be  suspended  until  Prussia  should  sliow  more  active 
zeal  for  the  protection  of  Holland.    Few  German  authorities 
altogether  defend  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  this  affair.    The 
latest,  Ranke,  allows  that  the  conduct  of  Haugwitz  (who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  the  Hague)  is  "not  free  from  am- 
biguity;" indeed,  on  other  and  still  more  important  occa- 
i  sions  the  conduct  of  Haugwitz  is  open  to  precisely  the  same 
j  criticism.    Nevertheless  we  have  hardly  in  England  con- 
i  sidered  sufficiently  the  King  of  Prussia's  position.    Though 
I  Haugwitz  had  conmiitted  him  to  unfortunate  language,  he 
;  had  never  intended  to  become  a  leader  of  mercenary  troops. 
'  On  the  contrary,  he  had  erred  on  the  side  of  chivalrous 
,  generosity.    As  long  as  he  could,  he  had  fought  at  his  own 
;  expense  for  the  Empire;  when  he  accepted  the  English 
;   subsidy  he  considered  himself  to  be  fighting  in  the  common 
cause  of  Europe,  and  he  regarded  the  subsidy  not  by  any 
means  as  a  price  for  which  he  sold  the  services  of  his  army, 
'.   but  as  an  indemnity  without  which  he  could  not  afford  to 
give  them. 

But  in  the  failure  of  this  arrangement  was  involved  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  Prussia's  efforts  had  already  brought 
her  into  a  financial  condition  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
quite  unprecedented  in  her  history;  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  she  had  Poland  on  her  hands.    Whether  she  could 
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continue  fighting  for  the  Empire  was  doubtful,  and  now 
the   question  began  to  be  asked,  why  should  she?    She 
had  already  exceeded  her  legal  obligations  in  rendering  it 
help ,  and  what  was  the  Empire  that  she  should  make  un- 
limited sacrifices  for  it?    It  was  fresh  in  memory  that  a 
head  of  the  Empire,  Joseph,  had  openly  avowed  that  he 
considered  the  Imperial  system  out  of  date,  and  had  made 
violent  efforts  to  disentangle  Austria  from  it;  Prussia  had 
opposed  him  at  that  time,  but  not  assuredly  from  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  Imperial  system  as  such.    The  French 
Revolution   had   since   prepared   men's    minds  for  great 
changes.     German  politicians,  for  example  Hardenberg, 
were  beginning  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
revolution  in  Germany,  only  that  it  must  be  accomplished 
by  peaceful  means.    Those  who  held  such  a  view,  were 
not  likely  to  suppose  it  possible  to  preserve  an  institution 
so  evidently  effete  as  that  which  had  its  seats  in  Regens- 
burg  and  Wetzlar.  Nevertheless  such  views  were  not  openly 
avowed.   When  the  Treaty  of  Basel  was  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  France  in  April  1795,  a  mortal  blow  was  cer- 
tainly given  to  the  Imperial  system,  and  the  German  public 
were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  fact.    When  a  line  of  de- 
marcation was  drawn  round  the   principal  territories  of 
North  Germany,  which  the  French  undertook  not  to  cross, 
and  when  a  term  of  three  months  from  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  by  France  was  allowed,  within  which  any  Princes 
or  Estates  might  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  neutrality  on 
the  mediation  of  Prussia,  it  could  not  long  be  concealed 
that  North  Germany  was  practically  separated  from  South 
Germany.     The  Line  of  Demarcation  marked   off  sub- 
stantially the  same  territory  within  which  the  North  German 
Confederation  of  1866  was  established.    But  all  this  the 
Prussian  politicians  studiously  concealed  from  themselves, 
and  represented  the  Peace  of  Basel  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
Peace  between  France  and  the  Empire,  to  be  concluded  on 
the  mediation  of  Prussia. 

Purin^  this  war  Stein  dpes  not  emerge  from  obscurity. 
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Hardenberg  on  the  other  hand  was  the  negotiator  who  put 
his  name  to  the  Treaty  of  Basely  and  thus  stepped  into  a 
prominent  position  among  the  politicians  of  Prussia,  which 
he  was  to  retain  as  long  after  Stein's  fall  as  he  gained  it 
before  his  rise.  It  seems  also  that  the  pohcy  which  sug- 
gested the  Treaty  of  Basel  was  in  an  especial  degree  the 
policy  of  Hardenberg.  We  may  therefore  pause  here  to 
inquire  what  has  been  the  course  of  his  life  since  we  saw 
him  in  early  youth,  visiting  Stein's  parents  at  Nassau. 

His  unfortunate  marriage  with  the  Countess  Reventlow 
had  taken  place  in  1775,  that  is,  while  Stein  was  at  GSttingen. 
He  then  entered  the  public  service  of  Hannover.  In  1781  he 
visited  England,  having  apparently  fixed  his  ambition  upon 
the  post  of  Hannoverian  Minister  resident  in  London.  He 
was  a  good  deal  at  court,  and  at  last  takes  up  his  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor.  Soon  whispers  were 
heard  of  the  attentions  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  pay- 
ing to  his  wife;  there  were  even  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Prince  declares  himself  the  unhappiest  of 
men;  he  "will  beg  his  father  to  allow  him  to  leave  England 
and  drag  on  a  wretched  existence  which  has  become  a 
burden  to  him,  in  some  comer  of  the  world,  it  does  not 
matter  whatl"  Then  we  find  George  III.  writing  to  Harden- 
berg's  father  on  the  subject,  and  the  house  near  Windsor  is 
given  up.  In  the  end,  partly  on  account  of  this  affair,  partly 
on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  government 
by  an  absentee  king,  Hardenberg  quits  the  Hannoverian 
service,  and  enters  in  1782  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  English  reader  may  here  require  to  be  reminded  that 
this  Duke,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of 
his  age,  as  commander  of  the  Prussian  army  both  in  the 
revolutionary  war  and  in  the  war  of  1806,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Sovereign  Prince  in  Brunswick.  Here  we  find  Har- 
denberg meditating  plans  of  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Joseph  and  at  the  same  time  schemes  of  educa- 
tional reform.  In  1787  his  domestic  troubles  came  to  a 
crisis.  He  procured  a  divorce,  and  in  the  next  year  married 
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again.    But  by  the  divorce  he  lost  much  of  his  property, 
and  his  second  wife  was  not  well  received  at  the  Brunswick 
court.    He  begins  again  to  think  of  finding  another  service- 
Through  the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  was  on  con- 
fidential terms,  he  makes  a  second  attempt  to  reahse  his 
orig^inal  desire  of  becoming  a  Minister  at  London  for  Ger- 
man affairs.    This  was  the  time  of  the  famous  Regency 
Controversy  in  England,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  Har- 
denberg  would  hardly  desire  to  become  Minister  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  .  Nevertiieless  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of 
York:    "The   obstacles   which   existed,  and  might  have 
hindered  me  from  aspiring  to  the  favour  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  exist  no  longer ....  I  could 
devote  all  my  zeal  and  attachment  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  if  he  would  deign  to  accord  me  his 
favom:  and  confidence."    We  have  before  us,  it  is  evident, 
a  man  of  the  old  regime  1    The  Duke's  answer  is  general; 
he  is  full  of  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  his  brother  by 
Pitt,  and  of  disquiet  about  the  state  of  English  affairs. 
Again  in  1790  Hardenberg  applies  to  George  III.  himself, 
remarking  that  he  has  had  offers  from  the  Margrave  of 
Ansbach,  but  that  he  still  chngs  to  the  service  of  his  bom 
sovereign.    To  this  appUcation  it  seems  that  George  III.  re- 
turned no  answer  whatever;  and  thus  it  was  that  Harden- 
berg, hke  Schamhorst  a  few  years  later,  passed  out  of  the 
service  of  the  Guelphs  into  that  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  for  Ansbach  along  with  Baireuth  was  at  that  time 
ruled   by  a  Margrave    who   belonged    to    the    Prussian 
family. 

This  Margrave,  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  English- 
woman, Lady  Craven,  was  meditating  in  1790  a  plan  for 
liberating  himself  from  the  tutelage  of  his  leading  officials. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  appealed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
the  head  of  his  house,  and  had  particularly  asked  for 
Ministers  from  Berlin  by  whom  he  might  replace  those  whom 
he  had  determined  to  dismiss.  Hardenberg  found  himself 
at  Berlin  in  April  on  Brunswick  business,  while  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  such  Ministers  was  under  consideration,  and  the 
same  eye  which  ten  years  before  had  discerned  the  merit  of 
Stein  was  now  fixed  on  Hardenberg.  Heinitz  pointed  him 
out  to  Herzberg  as  the  man  who  was  wanted.  In  October 
Hardenberg  was  in  Ansbach, 

One  step  more,  and  he  found  himself  a  Prussian  Minister. 
The  Principalities  were  to  fall  in  to  Prussia  at  the  death  of 
the  Margrave,  and  Hardenberg  had  received  a  promise  of 
being  taken  into  the  Prussian  service  when  that  event 
should  occur.  He  did  not  wait  so  long.  The  scrutiny  to 
which  he  subjected  the  Ansbach  affairs,  the  abuses  he  de- 
tected, the  reforms  he  set  on  foot,  speedily  inspired  the 
Margrave  with  an  impatient  desire  to  be  quit  of  the  business 
of  reigning.  He  determined  to  abdicate,  stipulating  only  for 
a  life  income  to  be  paid  to  him  in  his  retirement  in  foreign 
parts  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Treaty  was  signed  in 
January,  1791.  In  the  course  of  that  year  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  territories  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
Prussian  Monarchy  was  considered  and  decided.  It  was 
determined  that  the  whole  administration  of  them  should  be 
united  in  the  hand  of  a  single  Minister  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  controlled  only  by  the  royal  Cabinet. 
The  nomination  of  Hardenberg  to  this  exceptional  position 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  thus  he  became  a 
Prussian  Minister  in  the  beginning  of  1792,  or  eleven  years 
earlier  than  Stein. 

In  his  provincial  administration  he  seems  to  have  gained 
not  less  distinction  than  Stein  was  achieving  at  the  same 
time  in  Westphalia.  But,  unlike  Stein,  he  soon  became 
known  and  active  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  in  three  years  he  had  the  honour  of  signing  his  name  at 
Basel  to  the  Treaty  which  forms  a  landmark  in  Prussian 
history.  He  thus  founded  that  singular  and  ill-omened 
neutrality  of  Prussia,  which  after  procuring  for  her  eleven 
years  of  peace  caused  her  to  fall,  friendless  and  unpitied, 
before  Napoleon.  He  then,  as  we  shall  find,  initiated  that 
system  of  dictatorial  Ministers  under  which  Stein  was 
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enabled  soon  after  to  reform  the  institutions  of  the  State; 
after  Stein's  fall,  he  took  up  the  work  where  Stein  had  left 
it  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  State  through  the  war  of 
Liberation;  negotiated  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  nay  later  still 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  and  died  at  last  in  office 
after  a  continuous  Ministerial  reign  of  twelve  years.  Let  us 
now  inquire  how  Stein  was  occupied  during  the  troubled 
years  in  which  his  rival  in  fame  was  advancing  with  such 
rapid  strides. 

Stein's  share  in  the  war  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts.  His  connection  with  Mainz  and  his  house  and  estate 
at  Nassau  involved  him  in  the  disturbance  which  attended 
Custine's  invasion  of  this  region  in  October,  1792,  and  which 
continued  till  Mainz  was  recovered  in  the  following  July. 
Again  when  the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  France  took  place 
in  Jime,  1794,  he  was  disturbed  in  his  Westphalian  province 
by  the  advance  of  the  French  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Austrians  under  Clerfait  in  this  direction, 
and  finally  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian  army  of  M6llen- 
dorff  to  protect  the  province  and  Prussia's  ally,  Holland. 
But  the  latter  half  of  1793,  and  the  beginning  of  1794,  was  a 
quiet  interval  in  this  disturbed  period  of  his  hfe.  We  may 
call  it  his  honeymoon,  for  on  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  just  be- 
fore the  recovery  of  Mainz,  he  was  married. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  Custine  to  have  first  discovered 
that  utter  helplessness  and  defencelessness  of  the  Empire, 
of  which  Napoleon  afterwards  reaped  the  full  advantage, 
as  Xenophon  with  the  Ten  Thousand  showed  the  way  into 
Persia  to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  enough  here  briefly 
to  indicate  in  what  this  defencelessness  consisted  —  the , 
minuteness  of  the  German  principalities  which  were  each 
separately  incapable  of  any  considerable  military  effort  and 
all  practically  independent  of  each  other,  and  the  fatality 
which  had  thrown  a  large  part  of  the  frontier  into  precisely 
the  weakest  hands.  Just  here  lay  the  possessions  of  the 
Imperial  Knighthood,  the  weakest  of  German  sovereigns, 
and  just  here  those  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Electors  and  several 
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Other  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  who  were  natvirally  the  least 
military  of  them.  War- was  uncongenial  to  these  Princes 
of  the  Church ;  they  had  troops  indeed,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
soldiers'  caps  the  motto,  not  calculated  to  give  them  an 
interest  in  their  profession,  ^^Da  pacem,  Domine,  in  diebus 
nostris,''  and  Kurmainz  himself,  that  same  Friedrich  Karl 
with  whom  we  have  already  made  acquaintance,  and  upon 
whom  the  invasion  was  about  to  break,  gave  by  a  formal 
rescript  at  the  opening  of  the  war  permission  "to  all  officers, 
who  did  not  feel  themselves  vigorous  enough  or  whose 
domestic  circumstances  did  not  permit  it,  to  decline  without 
loss  of  honour  to  take  the  field.'' 

There  was  one  man  in  Mainz  who  saw  the  defencelessness 
of  the  frontier  at  this  point  more  clearly  than  Custine  him- 
self. This  was  Johann  Friedrich,  Baron  vom  Stein,  and 
Colonel  in  the  Prussian  army,  the  elder  brother  of  our  hero. 
He  had  been  placed  at  the  Court  as  Prussian  agent  to  secure 
the  advantage  which  the  younger  brother  had  won  when  he 
procured  the  Elector's  adhesion  to  the  League  of  Princes. 
As  early  as  May,  1792,  he  called  the  attention  of  his  Grovem- 
ment  in  energetic  language  to  the  danger,  begged  for  troops 
and  artillery,  for  permission  to  negotiate  with  the  Elector 
about  the  fortifying  of  the  town,  pointed  out  the  precarious- 
ness  of  all  dependence  on  neighbouring  Powers,  for  example, 
the  Palatinate,  or  on  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  among 
whom  there  was  a  revolutionary  party;  and  here  he  named 
a  man  still  remembered  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  earliest 
German  political  thinkers,  Georg  Forster.  When  the 
danger  became  imminent,  and  Custine  had  already  seized 
Speyer  and  Worms,  Colonel  vom  Stein  exhausted  himself 
in  applications  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  Darmstadt, 
Wurzburg,  the  Palatinate,  &c.  Nassau  and  the  city  of  Frank- 
furt alone  sent  help,  and  at  the  last  moment  an  Austrian 
officer  threw  himself  with  1,000  men  into  the  town.  But  it 
was  too  late;  Mainz  surrendered  on  Oct.  21st  with  a  garrison 
of  3,862  men;  Colonel  vom  Stein  hurried  to  his  brother's 
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house  at  Nassau,  but  found  that  he  had  just  left;  went  on  to 
Coblenz,  where  for  safety  he  sent  away  the  great  hospital 
and  part  of  the  magazine  to  Wesel,  and  at  last  met  his 
brother  on  the  25th  at  Giessen. 

Stein  had  been  at  Wetzlar  with  his  elder  sister,  who  had 
intended  to  winter  at  Mainz,  when  he  heard  of  its  fall.  He 
determined  to  take  her  to  Cassel,  but  at  Giessen  he  met  a 
friend  who  will  appear  again  in  this  biography,Field-Marshal 
Count  Walmoden,  head  of  one  of  the  most  influential  fami- 
lies of  Hannover. 

The  two  brothers  and  the  Marshal  held  a  council  of  war. 
The  Empire  had  been  invaded  in  its  weakest  part  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  invasion  of  France  from  the  Nether- 
lands had  failed,  and  the  Prussian  king  and  army  were  at 
Luxemburg.  The  question  was  how  to  save  what  still 
remained  of  the  Middle  Rhine.  Help  must  be  procured  if 
possible  from  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  from  Hessen- 
Cassel  and  Hessen-Darmstadt,  from  Hannover,  and  what 
was  still  more  important,  the  King  of  Prussia  must  be  in- 
duced to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Steins  divided  the  task 
between  them;  the  elder  received  from  his  brother  a  loan 
of  4,000  thalers  and  departed  to  Wurzburg,  whither  Kur- 
mainz  had  retired;  the  younger  undertook  the  task  of  secur- 
ing the  two  Landgraves  of  Hessen-Cassel  and  Hessen-Darm- 
stadt, and  of  dissuading  them,  if  possible,  from  concluding 
a  separate  peace  with  Custine. 

He  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
prospect  brightened  when  Major  v.  Ruchel  threw  himself 
into  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  with  his  army 
arrived  at  Coblenz  and  formally  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  Rhine.  Stein  saw  the  King  at  Coblenz,  and  carried 
despatches  from  him  to  the  Landgrave  at  Cassel.  At  the 
end  of  November  he  returned  to  the  Prussian  camp,  and 
was  present  at  the  recapture  of  Frankfurt  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  and  afterwards  at  the  capture  of  Hochheim. 

By  the  middle  of  this  month  Dumouriez  had  won  the 
t)attle  of  Jemappes,  overrun  the  Netherlands,  driven  the 
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Austrians  across  the  Meuse,  and  levied  requisitions  on  some 
Prussian  towns,  among  others  Cleve,  which  a  few  months 
after  was  to  become  Stein's  residence.  The  French  ap- 
peared before  Wesel  just  at  the  time  when  Stein  arrived 
there  on  a  commission  from  the  king  to  procure  provision 
for  the  troops  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  A  story  is  told,  but 
Pertz  declines  to  vouch  for  it,  that  he  saved  the  town  by 
arming  his  train  and  recovering  the  island  Btiderich,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy. 

In  1793  he  was  charged  with  the  provisioning  of  the  army 
of  Brunswick,  which  in  the  autumn  co-operated  with 
Wurmser  on  the  Middle  Rhine.  In  July  he  was  at  head- 
quarters and  witnessed  the  recovery  of  Mainz.  But  he  was 
now  a  married  man. 

Marriage  had  been  imposed  upon  Stein  as  a  duty  to  his 
family  and  a  condition  on  which  he  held  his  estate.  His 
marriage  accordingly  was  not  a  marriage  of  passion,  scarcely 
even  at  first  of  strong  affection.  He  determined  to  marry, 
and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  determined  that  his  marriage 
should  take  place  within  a  given  time,  before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  who  the  bride  should  be.  But  it  proved  a 
happy  marriage  in  the  end,  though  the  object  with  which 
his  family  had  imposed  it  on  him  was  not  attained,  for  Stein 
had  no  sons  and  his  name  died  with  him.  About  this  time 
he  began  to  correspond  with  a  certain  Frau  v.  Berg,  who 
afterwards  became  known  by  her  "Recollections  of  Queen 
Louise.''  In  this  correspondence  may  be  traced  the  history 
of  his  marriage ;  I  give  the  extracts. 

Aprilf  X793. — In  Hannover  I  found  Frau  v.  Walmoden  so  unwell  that  she 
could  not  see  me.  The  spirit  of  gossip  is  stronger  in  Hannover  than  elsewhere, 
caused  by  the  want  of  every  other  sort  of  interest,  except  in  society  and  its 
petty  relations,  favoured  and  intensified  by  the  heaviness  of  the  Lower  Saxons. 
Countess  Wilhelmine  I  found  as  ever  gentle,  good,  pliable,  and  clingiqg  to  her 
joys  and  her  parents;  I  think  she  has  a  just  understanding  and  purity  of 
character. 

April  30. — I  am  very  fond  of  my  work  because  I  have  the  habit  and  in 
some  respects  svlso  the  talent  Qf  work,  but  (  feel  v^ry  keenly  how  melancholy 
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is  a  complete  solitude,  a  total  separation  from  the  people  one  loves,  how  it 
makes  the  temper  gloomy  and  reserved. 

yune  gih. — ^Your  judgment  ahout  Countess  Wilhelmine  is  very  just ;  she  is 
certainly  alive  to  what  is  good,  and  in  the  society  of  good  educated  people  she 
will  get  love  of  occupation  and  a  greater  abundance  of  notions  than  she  pos- 
sesses. She  is  coming  with  the  whole  family  in  June  to  Ems ,  a  bath  which 
Zimmermann  has  prescribed  to  the  Countess  Walmoden,  and  in  July  I  shall  go 
to  Nassau  and  see  her  oftener  and  nearer  than  one  generally  sees  one's  ac- 
quaintance in  towns.  (The  reader  remembers  that  Nassau  is  within  an  easy 
ride  from  Ems.)  The  wish  to  have  some  one  about  me  that  is  an  object  of  love 
and  goodwill  becomes  daily  stronger  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  tired  and  disgusted 
with  this  empty  sort  of  existence,  removed  from  all  people  whose  society  is  a 
pleasure  to  me. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Countess  Wilhehnine  was 
at  this  time  only  one  of  the  candidates  whose  claims  to  his 
hand  he  was  weighing  in  his  mind;  for  he  writes  thus — 

yufy  z^rd. — The  Walmoden  family  is  at  Ems.  You  know  the  bath  is  only 
an  hour  or  two  from  here ;  the  Countess  is  better,  the  bath  has  a  good  effect, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  this  pure,  noble,  loving  woman  will  be  pre- 
served to  her  family  and  friends.  Countess  Wilhelmine  has  no  doubt  purity  of 
character,  feeling  and  devotion,  but  I  fancy  she  has  some  family  and  provincial 
pride  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hannoverians.  My  sister  draws  such  a  flattering 
picture  of  Charlotte  Diede,  that  my  curiosity  and  my  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  is  extremely  raised,  so  that  I  ani  reluctant  to  take  any 
further  resolution  till  I  have  been  with  my  sister  this  autumn  at  Ziegenberg. 

How  little  he  thought  of  his  future  wife  as  a  friend  or 
companion  appears  from  the  following,  also  addressed  to 
the  Frau  v.  Berg : — 

Sept.  and. — Of  all  the  human  beings  of  this  earth  with  whom  I  have  beeti 
brought  in  connection ,  there  are  only  three  with  whom  I  stand  in  a  perfect 
relation  of  agreement  of  feelings  and  notions,  in  whose  society  I  am  quite  at 
home — ^they  are  my  sister  Marianne,  Rehberg  and  you.  With  very  little 
gallantry  I  put  your  name  last  because  my  friendship  for  you  still  wants  one 
quality  which  is  for  me  of  indefinite  value,  age  and  length  of  duration — ^it  is 
often  inexplicable  to  me  why  this  is  so  with  me  who  take  impressions  easily 
and  have  a  good  deal  of  sensibility,  and  yet  it  is  so. 

In  the  same  letter  comes  the  following  sentence : 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  to  Berlin  this  winter,  for  the  following  reasons ; 
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probably  I  shall  many  between  this  and  the  spring,  and  still  most  probably 
Countess  Wilhelmine  Walmoden ,  unless ,  indeed ,  there  are  quite  unheard-of 
things  to  be  seen  at  Ziegenberg — ^and  then  I  shall  immediately  take  a  tour  in 
Switzerland.    All  this  will  require  a  deal  of  preparation,  &c. 

Now  follows  the  winding-up  of  a  somewhat  ordinary  love 
story.  In  those  days  of  confusion,  after  the  fall  of  IVTainz, 
when  Stein  was  so  busy  in  deliberation  with  Count  Wal- 
moden, he  found  leisure  to  arrange  a  private  as  well  as  so 
many  public  matters. 

December  29,  1792.  I  have  already  told  you  that  in  Giessen  and  Cassel  I 
lived  fourteen  days  with  the  Walmoden  family,  where  a  hundred  circum- 
stances ,  occurrences  and  utterances  convinced  me  of  the  pure ,  benignant 
character  and  sound  just  understanding  of  Countess  Wilhelmine,  so  that,  after 
my  departure,  I  felt  such  an  insufferable  void,  such  a  dark,  joyless  prospect 
opened  before  me,  to  have  to  pass  my  life  alone  and  isolated,  that  the  wish  to 
receive  from  her  hands  what  for  me  at  least  is  the  only  happiness  of  life,  that 
is  domestic  happiness,  became  so  strong  that  I  took  a  decided  step  and  have 
now  the  hope  to  be  united  with  her  as  I  have  so  long  wished  and  expected. 
I  am  convinced  that  my  wishes  will  be  satisfied  since  an  acquaintance  of  three 
years  has  confirmed  me  in  my  judgment  of  the  Countess ,  and  since  purity  of 
character  and  soundness  of  understanding  are  the  sources  of  all  domestic  vir- 
tues. It  is  interesting  to  me  too  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  people  who 
surround  her ,  for  her  father  is  a  man  of  rare  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind.  He  has  much  nobleness  in  his  mind  and  shows  much  good  nature 
and  affection  in  intercourse  with  his  family,  and  the  Countess  is  a  real  angel  of 
kindness,  benignity  and  love. 

» 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  1793.  It 
was  like  the  marriage  in  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  which 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  general  confusion  and  the 
"loosening  of  all  the  bands  of  the  world.'* 

Countess  Wilhelmine  v.  Walmoden-Gimbom  was  grand- 
daughter to  George  II.  of  England  and  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth.  Her  father  was  General  and  Field  Marshal  in 
the  service  of  George  III.  in  Hannover,  and  was  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  servant  George  III.  then  had  in  his 
electoral  dominions.  Politically  this  marriage  had  some 
effect  upon  Stein's  position.  It  identified  him  still  more 
with  the  high  aristocratic  circle  of  Hannover,  with  which  he 
>vas  already  connected  by  his  sister  Charlotte's  marriage 
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with  V.  Steinberg,  and  made  him  perhaps  somewhat  more 
of  the  nobleman  than  he  had  been  before.    This  is  most 
strongly  asserted  in  the  Recollections  of  Stein  which  were 
published  by  Rehberg,  whom  the  reader  remembers  as  his 
University  friend  and  whom  we  have  just  found  mentioned 
by  him  as  one  of  the  three  people  in  the  world  with  whom 
he  felt  quite  at  home.    Rehberg  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  politiczd  writers  in  Germany  and,  in  particular,  was 
greatly  admired  by  Niebuhr;  he  himself  asserts  that  Stein 
had  derived  from  him  some  of  the  great  principles  embodied 
in  the  legislation  of  1807.  Yet  it  appears  that  they  saw  each 
other  for  the  last  time  in  1802,  five  years  before  Stein 
achieved  his  European  reputation,  and  that  they  also  ceased 
to  correspond.     Rehberg  understood  that  the  friendship 
was  broken  off-— though  I  find  Stein  in  one  of  his  letters 
speaking  of  it  as  only  suspended  accidentally  by  local 
separation  and  the  distractions  of  a  busy  life — and  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  breach  is  this.    He  was  an  official  in 
the  Hannoverian  service  and  had  had  occasion  to  take  sides 
firmly  with  the  government  in  a  matter  in  which  it  had  been 
opposed  by  the  clique  of  aristocratic  families.  He  was  him- 
self of  plebeian  family,  and  Hannover  was  a  country  in  which 
aristocratic  ascendancy  was  complete.    He  believes  that  by 
his  opposition  he  incurred  the  dislike  of  Stein's  great  con- 
nexions, the  Walmodens  and  the  Steinbergs,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  acknowledges  to  have  been  excellent  people  in  the 
main,  and  that  Stein  gradually  yielded  to  their  influence. 
One  may  believe  this  without  necessarily  assunaing  that  any 
unkind  feeling  towards  Rehberg  ever  sprang  up  in  his  mind. 
When  there  are  already  a  number  of  hindrances  to  inter- 
course between  two  friends,  such  as  business  and  distance, 
it  is  easy  for  relatives  by  quietly  marring  the  few  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  that  still  present  themselves  to  make  the 
separation  complete.     Rehberg's  sketch  of  Stein  is  worth 
inserting  here :  "  Stein  was  sharply  distinct  in  his  opinions, 
very  lively,  in  fact  vehement  in  his  expressions,  alarming  to 
soft  complying  natures.    But  be  was  always  busy  with  the 
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question,  and  so  you  found  him  uniformly  disposed  to  listen 
and  to  revise  his  opinion.  But  he  had  a  horror  of  discuss- 
ing pros  and  cons,  discoursing  and  embellishing.  Steel 
must  have  flint,  and  if  the  artist's  idea  wants  only  a  soft  clay- 
in  order  to  be  embodied,  the  practical  statesman's  idea  on 
the  contrary  only  springs  out  of  the  collision  of  hard  sub- 
stances, where  sparks  fly.  Then  again  every  minute  for 
him  had  its  value.  Once  when  I  delayed  to  give  an  answer 
to  a  question  I  would  rather  have  evaded,  he  answered  it 
himself,  and  then  added,  *If  you  had  been  through  a  cam- 
paign or  two  you  would  not  beat  your  brains  so  much.* " 

At  their  marriage  the  Countess  Wilhelmine  was  in  her 
21  st  year  and  Stein  near  the  end  of  his  36th.  We  have 
already  learned  from  his  letters  to  guess  at  her  character. 
He  repeats  always  the  same  formula  ("sharply  distinct  in 
his  opinions"),  viz.  that  she  had  purity  of  character  and 
soundness  of  understanding;  on  the  other  hand  she  had  a 
little  family  pride,  not  very  many  ideas  and  not  much 
activity.  So  it  proved  to  be;  she  was  quite  unable  to  enter 
into  her  husband's  large  ideas  about  large  questions,  or  to 
respond  to  his  passionate  energy.  His  first  feeling,  we  are 
told,  was  one  of  keen  disappointment,  which  he  expressed 
to  the  Countess  Voss  in  these  words,  "Don't  you  think  a 
man's  heart  may  be  quite  crushed  when  he  finds  himself 
deprived  of  what  should  be  the  true  balm  of  his  life?"  But 
in  the  end,  simple  "purity  of  character  and  soundness  of 
understanding"  triumphed.  She  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  the  unselfishness  and  loyalty  of  her  disposition  in 
the  calamities  which  fell  upon  the  family  in  the  sequel. 
Loyalty  was  also  part  of  her  husband's  character,  and 
gradually  he  recovered  from  his  disappointment  and  came 
to  regard  her  at  least  with  great  confidence  and  tenderness. 
He  thinks  of  her  much  in  absence;  after  her  death  in  18 19 
he  wrote  a  short  sketch  of  her  Ufe,  of  which  the  following 
paragraph  conveys  the  leading  idea. 

"The  inclination  of  her  whole  nature  was  towards  do- 
mesticity, family  life,  society,  repose;  these  it  was  not 
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decreed  by  Providence  that  she  should  enjoy.  Wife  of  one 
whose  life  had  been  violently  assailed  by  the  storms  of  the 
time,  her  wishes  and  anticipations  of  such  enjoyment  were 
dissipated,  even  though  they  had  the  appearance  of  a 
favourable  issue,  and  in  consequence  her  whole  life  was 
a  course  of  self-denial,  effort,  sacrifice.'^ 

According  to  this  memoir  the  newly  married  pair  settled 
in  their  new  home  at  Cleve*,  in  October,  1793.  They  en- 
joyed there  but  a  year  of  quiet.  He  says,  "In  1794  I  was 
driven  from  Cleve  by  the  advance  of  the  French."  The 
battle  of  Fleurus  had  taken  place  in  April,  and  it  had  given 
the  whole  Austrian  Netherlands  to  the  enemy,  who  were 
thus  brought  into  the  inMnediate  neighbourhood  of  Stein's 
district.  In  October  he  sent  his  wife  to  her  parents  in  Han- 
nover, and  himself  took  up  his  abode  at  Wesel.  About  the 
same  time  the  negotiations  were  beginning  which  ended  the 
next  year  in  the  separate  peace  between  Prussia  and  France. 
In  this  very  month  MSllendorfTs  army  broke  up.  One  parf" 
went  to  Poland,  the  other  was  charged  with  the  protection 
of  Westphalia.  Stein  was  charged  with  the  provisioning  of 
this  latter  division,  a  task  which  he  remarks  had  been  made 
the  more  difficult  not  only  by  a  bad  harvest  but  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  country,  upon  which  the  Austrian  army  had 
been  quartered  when  it  retired  under  Clerfait  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  which  had  also  helped  to  supply  the  Duke 
of  York's  army  on  the  Weser. 

Stein's  political  education  was  proceeding  rapidly.  He 
had  already  made  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  industry;  he  now  studied  war.  But  as  he  had 
looked  at  industry  not  as  a  man  of  business,  so  he  looked  at 
war  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  statesman.  His  point  of  view 
was  always  that  of  the  government,  his  concern  always  for 
the  welfaxe  of  the  whole. 

For  Prussia  this  disturbed  time  ended  abruptly  and 

*  Pertz  prints  K5ln  (v.  428),  which  Is  evidently  wrong.  It  is  true  that 
Stein's  appointment  to  Cleve  was  not  made  out  till  November,  but  it  was  a 
settled  thing  in  May.    Pertz,  i.  127^  note  36. 

Life  and  Times  0/  SUin^  /,  v 
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ominously  in  April,  1795,  and  Stein  returned  to  the  task  of 
civil  administration  and  enjoyed  a  second  period  of  calm — 
but  calm  before  a  storm— of  eleven  years.  Here  are  a  few 
sentences  from  his  letters  to  Frau  v.  Berg,  written  about  this 
time,  which  may  help  the  reader  to  understand  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

You  ask  me  what  will  be  the  result  to  Gennany  of  all  this  uproar,  this 
pressure  of  people,  thoughts,  opinions.  French  anarchy  and  inunorality  will 
not  prove  infectious  to  the  quiet  moral  German;  in  war  with  that  unhappy 
nation  he  will  perhaps  not  conquer,  but  certainly  he  will  not  be  conquered, 
and  the  example  of  the  horrors  which  his  neighbours  commit,  the  misery  which 
two  numerous  and  distinguished  classes  of  the  nation  suffer  will  quench,  many 
a  prejudice  and  hasten  many  a  good  thing.  I  expect  a  war  of  many  years,  but 
its  influences  will  be  beneficial,  it  will  restore  energy  and  courage,  give  a  new 
charm  to  activity,  and  increase  our  repugnance  to  the  abominable  French 
nation.... 

I  I  came  back  to  Mainz  to  witness  the  siurender  of  the  town  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  garrison... The  expression  of  licence,  stolid  insolence,  immorality  on 
the  faces  of  the  garrison  as  they  marched  out  was  insufferable,  and  there  was 
not  a  face  among  them  one  could  look  at  with  comfort.  The  town  itself  showed 
many  outward  signs  of  devastation.  The  inside  of  the  houses  was  almost 
universally  ruined,  and  a  disgusting  degradation  seemed  to  me  stamped  on  the 
&ces  of  most  of  the  women .... 

I  think  the  lot  of  women  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  is  less  happy  than 
that  of  men ;  the  latter  are  generally  educated  for  definite  vocations ,  and  live 
in  the  discharge  of  them.  The  former  are  seldom  educated  for  the  vocation 
intended  for  them  by  nature,  that  of  mother  and  educator.  We  develope  in 
them  only  the  vague  wish  to  please  and  instruct  them  in  the  material  means  of 
dcnng  so,  and  their  whole  life  is  devoted  to  an  empty  struggle  for  universal  ad- 
miration,  which  is  never  attained,  and  an  observance  of  a  multitude  of  aimless 
duties.  Their  whole  system  of  ideas  consists  of  incoherent  fragments  of 
opinions,  usages,  and  judgments  of  the  great  world,  and  everything  concurs  to 
estrange  them  from  their  one  true  vocation. 

This  last  reflection  is  rather  curious,  when  we  consider 
that  the  standing  argument  of  conservatives  in  female  educa- 
tion is  that  women  ought  to  be  educated  for  their  natural 
vocation,  that  of  wife  and  mother.  What  strikes  Stein  as 
the  fault  of  the  established  system  is  precisely  that  they  are 
not  educated  for  this. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  an  address  of  thanks  for  his 
services  was  presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
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trict  of  Wetter  in  the  County.  Many  such  addresses  no 
doubt  have  been  presented  to  local  governors,  whose  merits 
were  not  extraordinary,  but  this  one  is  written  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  we  see  plainly  that  the  merits  of  Stein  had 
made  the  profoundest  impression. 

A  man  began  to  labour  among  as,  whose  exalted  uprightness,   pure 

•patriotism,   rare  knowledge,  inde&tigable  activity  won  universal  admiration. 

He  imparted  to  those  he  worked  with  his  own  heart  and  intelligence ;  they 

strove  to  emulate  him ;  a  noble  and  pure  public  spirit  was  excited  among  all 

who  wished  well  to  our  native  land  by  a  single  great  example,  and  produced 

immediately,  and  yet  promises  the  fairest  fruits The  nations  of  antiquity 

would  have  set  up  public  monuments  of  gratitude  to  him,  the  great,  the  noble, 
the  immortal.    We  cannot  do  this ;  and  he  needs  it  not  I  &c.,  &c» 


CHAPTER  IV. 
WITHIN  THE  LINE  OF  DEMARCATION. 

Stein  describes  the  last  stage  of  his  career  as  a  provincial 
governor  in  these  words:  "In  the  year  1796  I  obtained  the 
post  of  Superior  President  of  the  Westphalian  Chambers  at 
Wesel,  Hamm,  and  Minden;  in  this  province,  after  a  revision 
undertaken  with  the  College  of  the  Chamber  itself,  I  achieved 
the  laying  down  of  the  road  from  Bielefeld  to  Minden,  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  and  communications  of  the 
Weser;  several  alterations  in  the  linen  factories  were  at- 
tempted; lastly,  the  alleviation  of  villenage  was  taken  into 
consideration,  but  not  in  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  can- 
cels all  rights.  When  the  secularisations  followed  through 
the  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  Deputation  I  was  charged 
with  that  of  the  Foundations  of  Miinster  and  Paderbom.  It 
was  accompHshed  with  leniency,  forbearance,  and  loyalty; 
the  native  officials  were  retained,  if  they  were  in  any  way 
efficient,  and  the  harshness  of  the  thing  was  as  much  as 
possible  softened."  These  few  sentences  are  all  that  Stein 
allots  to  a  period  of  nine  years,  nor  indeed  does  this  period 
offer  much  memorable  incident  properly  belonging  to  his 
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biography.  This  last  promotion  of  1796,  which  he  again 
owed  to  the  steady  patronage  of  Heinitz,  united  under  his 
superintendence,  as  we  have  remarked,  all  the  Chambers  of 
the  then  Westphalian  possessions  of  Prussia.  The  terri- 
tories united  under  Stein's  control  amounted  to  182  (Ger- 
man) square  miles,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million  souls. 
He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  Minden,  and  here,  August 
2nd,  1796,  a  daughter  was  bom  to  him,  who  was  named 
Henriette,  and  became  in  course  of  time  Countess  Giech. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  continuing,  on  a  greater 
scale,  the  engineering  enterprises  he  had  begun  at  Wetter. 
He  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  forming  the  plan  of  carrying 
the  great  road  he  had  constructed  in  the  County  Mark  from 
Bielefeld  thrqugh  the  Teutoburger  Wald  to  Minden  and 
Biickeburg.  He  proposed  also  to  lay  down  a  road  between 
Minden  and  Osnabruck,  and  thus  complete  the  connection 
between  the  Rhine  and  theWeser,  and  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Weser  itself.  All  this,  as  he  tells  us,  he  not 
only  planned,  but  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  But  it  seems 
that  he  found  the  Chamber  at  Minden  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  was  obliged  on  first  entering  upon  his  office  to  institute 
an  investigation,  which  led  to  some  severities.  A  member 
of  the  Board  was  dismissed  and  two  others  induced  to  retire; 
2L  journalist  was  put  under  arrest.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  re- 
vision of  which  Stein  speaks. 

Thus  in  the  routine  of  vigorous  administration  several 
years  passed  away,  varied  by  little  incident.  At  Minden  he 
was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hannover,  which, 
as  the  home  of  his  wife's  relations,  he  was  often  tempted  to 
visit.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  Rehberg  at  this  time;  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  statesman,  who  during  the  next 
age  represented  Hannover  in  Germany  and  England  on  the 
Continent  and  with  whom  he  always  continued  on  friendly 
terms.  Count  Miinster;  he  became  acquainted  also  with  the 
man  who  was  to  share  with  himself  the  glory  of  regenera- 
ting Prussia,  Schamhorst. 

About  the  time  when  Stein  settled  at  Minden  began  a 
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new  regime  for  Prussia.  Frederick  William  II.  died  in  No- 
vember 1797,  quitting  the  scene  in  the  middle  of  the  play, 
but  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
among  the  most  prominent  actors.  There  began  a  reign 
which  was  to  last  forty-three  years,  to  begin  in  uneasy 
tranquillity,  to  pass  thence  into  the  depicts  of  misfortune, 
thence  again  to  glory  and  triumph,  and  to  end  as  it  had  be- 
gun, in  a  long  period  of  uncomfortable  tranquillity.  The 
literary  movement  has  advanced  much  since  last  we  took 
note  of  it,  though  Stein  cares  as  little  about  it  as  he  did  then. 
Klopstock  and  Wieland  have  passed  somewhat  out  of  sight, 
though  both  are  still  living.  Just  at  this  moment  two  poets 
have  united  their  influence  to  take  possession  of  German 
public  opinion.  They  succeeded;  their  names  were  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  A  new  philosophy  has  long  been  agitating 
the  minds  of  the  young;  it  is  one  which  Stein  would  approve 
if  he  cared  for  any  philosophy,  the  severe  system  of  Kant. 
Among  those  influenced  by  it  are  some  who  later  will  aid 
Stein  in  rousing  the  national  spirit  of  the  Germans,  in  parti- 
cular Fichte  and  Schleiermacher. 

Frince  Louis  Ferdinand,  a  nephew  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  showed  more  genius  than  any  HohenzoUern  of 
this  period,  and  afterwards  fell  early  in  the  campaign  of  Jena, 
was  in  command  of  a  regiment  that  was  stationed  inMinden. 
Stein  became  his  friend,  and  some  letters  are  preserved 
which  the  Prince  received  from  him.  Had  the  Prince  been 
more  fortunate  he  might  have  learned  from  the  Superior 
President  the  secret  of  adding  steadiness  and  concentration 
to  his  energy.  Stein  lectured  the  Prince  with  his  usual 
frankness.    He  wrote. 

It  is  certain  that  the  philosophical  spirit  which  generalizes  relations ,  and 
collects  isolated  objects  under  a  principle  or  a  higher  point  of  view,  is  the  kind 
of  intelligence  which  makes  the  great  man ;  but  with  this  kind  of  intelligence 
he  must  combine  the  force  of  character  which  may  give  him  in  quiet  times  in- 
dustry in  work,  persistency  to  pursue  whatever  influences  his  development, 
and  in  times  of  action  gives  him  the  necessary  moral  force  to  bear  the  exertions 
of  mind  and  body  which  the  pressure  of  circumstances  requires.  It  was  want 
of  character  (we  should  say,  fixed  purpose)  that  in  the  revolution  overthrew 
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the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  men,  as  Mounier»  Bergasse,  Bailly,  even 
among  the  Girondists,  Condoroet,  Roland,  &c. 

Again  in  1799,  when  the  Prince  had  been  removed  to 
Magdeburg  out  of  Stein's  influence,  he  writes — after  compli- 
menting him  on  his  progress  in  the  military  art: 

But  while  you  develope  your  faculties ,  while  you  labour  to  acquire  and 
extend  your  information,  what  makes  you.  Sir,  disregard  so  many  other  moral 
considerations,  offend  against  so  many  other  principles,  in  regard  for  which  a 
soul  that  was  sensitive  and  susceptible  of  tender  inclinations,  lUce  yours,  would 
necessarily  find  its  happiness?  I  confess  to  you.  Sir,  I  have  been  much 
troubled  to  hear  how  much  you  separate  yourself  from  your  parents,  how 
much  you  neglect  to  meet  the  desire  they  show  to  have  intercourse  with 
you.  .  .  . 

And  you,  Sir,  who  are  so  sensitive  to  others*  unhappiness,  who  have  never 
refused  help  to  it,  who  have  shown  the  most  touching  care  for  the  simple 
soldier,  the  companion  of  your  dangers,  you  close  your  heart  against  the  im- 
perious feeling  of  nature ,  you  separate  yourself  from  her,  and  hope  to  be  able 
one  day  to  escape  a  lacerating  regret  like  that  of  having  harshly  repelled  the 
anxious  applications  of  a  father  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb  I 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  father  here  spoken  of.  Prince 
August  Ferdinand,  long  outlived  the  son  who  is  here  charged 
with  neglecting  his  deathbed,  and  died  in  18 13. 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  the  letters  toFrau  v.  Berg, 
of  this  period. 

I  saw  Munster  again  in  passing  through ;  I  confess,  he  attracts  me,  he  has 
feeling  for  what  is  good  and  noble,  a  remarksible  passionate  love  for  art,  which 
he  has  cultivated  by  his  five  years'  stay  in  Italy  with  Prince  August  (t.  e.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex),  and  he  has  sxurounded  himself  with  works  of  art. 

April  a8.  What  do  you  say,  with  your  love  of  great  and  fine  actions ,  to 
the  vigorous  and  gallant  behaviour  of  our  young  hero  the  Archduke  Charles 
and  his  brave  army,  that  have  cleared  Germany  of  that  horde  of  robbers,  the 
so-called  French  army — ^it  is  melancholy  to  see  us  disabled  and  in  a  state  of 
palsy  while  we  could  restore  with  energy  the  peace  of  Europe  on  its  old  basis, 
the  independence  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Mainz.  We  amuse  ourselves 
with  displays  of  the  art  of  the  military  dancing-master  and  tailor,  and  the  state 
ceases  to  be  a  military  state ,  and  changes  into  a  drilling  and  writing  state. 
When  my  imagination  brings  before  me  the  forms  of  the  influential  people 
of  the  executive,  I  do  assure  you  I  do  not  expect  much. 

There  was  peace  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  from 
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October  1797  (Oct.  17th,  Peace  of  Campo  Formio— -"the 
black  and  complete  treachery  of  Campo  Formio,"  as  Stein 
calls  it),  till  the  beginning  of  1799.  Then  followed  the  War' 
of  the  Second  Coalition,  which  lasted  for  two  years  imtil  the 
Peace  of  Lim6ville  was  signed,  Feb.  9th,  1801.  Then  again 
there  was  peace  on  the  Continent  for  four  years,  until  the 
War  of  the  Third  Coalition  in  1805.  These  facts,  simple  as 
they  are,  may  be  forgotten  by  English  readers,  since  Eng- 
land did  not  share  these  alternations  of  war  and  peace,  but 
waged  war  with  France  without  interruption  till  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  again  from  1803  till  18 14. 

The  choice  which  Prussia  had  made  under  Frederick 
William  II.  in  1795,  when  she  elected  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  strivings  and  sufferings  of  Europe,  came  up  for  recon- 
sideration under  Frederick  William  III.  in  1799.  It  was  con- 
firmed and  repeated  though  after  much  hesitation,  and 
though  in  the  end  even  those  of  the  king's  counsellors  who 
were  most  irresolute  by  nature,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  Haugwitz,  gave  their  voices  for  war.  An  incurable  un- 
willingness to  take  any  important  resolution  seems  on  a 
survey  of  his  whole  reign  to  have  been  the  ruling  charac- 
teristic of  Frederick  William  III.  Neither  now  nor  at  the 
Occupation  of  Hannover  in  1803,  nor  at  the  forming  of  the 
Third  Coalition,  nor  again,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  crisis  of 
Stein's  Ministry,  though  in  each  case  everything  depended 
on  him,  could  he  bring  his  mind  to  a  clear  decision;  all  the 
discomfort  of  his  later  years  arose  in  like  manner  from  the 
indecision  which,  as  soon  as  the  excitement  of  the  war  had 
subsided,  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  promise  of  a 
constitution  to  his  people.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  this 
early  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  measure  of  the 
commanding  ascendancy  of  the  man  who  in  1807-8  was  able 
to  hurry  such  a  King  through  several  stages  of  a  political 
and  social  revolution.  What  this  man  thought  when  in 
1799  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Basel  was  ratified,  and  a 
new  period  of  ignominious  and  ruinous  isolation  entered 
upon,  wQ  see  in  the  reflections  just  quoted.    He  was  de« 
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pressed  and  saddened,  though  we  may  notice  now,  and  even 
up  to  the  eve  of  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  that  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  policy  of  the  day  is  not  half  strong  enough. 
He  speaks  in  fact  of  foreign  policy  like  a  man  who  does 
not  consider  it  his  province  and  has  not  given  much  atten- 
tion to  it. 

The  War  of  the  Second  Coalition  now  runs  its  course. 
The  Archduke  Charles  and  SuworofF  are  the  heroes  of  the 
first  part  of  it,  Napoleon  and  Moreau  of  the  second.  For 
the  first  time  Russia  leads  the  politics  of  Europe;  for  the 
first  and  hitherto  the  last  time  Russian  armies  are  seen  in 
Italy.  But  in  the  end  the  inherent  difficulty  of  all  European 
Conditions  is  again  experienced,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
reverses  of  the  French  drive  them  to  give  their  State  the 
form  of  a  Military  Monarchy.  The  war  is  decided  at  Ma- 
rengo and  Hohenlinden.  It  had  two  great  results  for 
Europe.  It  closed  the  movement  properly  called  the  French 
Revolution,  by  establishing  in  France,  now  increased  by 
Belgium  and  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  new  Monarchy 
which  satisfied  the  nation,  and  it  led  to  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  Germany  through  the  territorial  changes  made  by 
the  Treaty  of  Lundville. 

By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  Empire  of  Germany  sur- 
rendered all  its  possessions  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  German  States  found 
their  territories  curtailed,  and  many  German  proprietors 
found  themselves  forced  either  to  sell  their  lands,  or  become 
French  subjects.  The  determination  of  the  more  powerful 
States  thus  injured  to  indenmify  themselves  in  Germany 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  less  powerful,  caused  what  may 
fairly  be  called  the  German  Revolution  of  that  period. 
Meanwhile  Stein  was  among  those  who  were  threatened  with 
what  was  tp  him  the  intolerable  calamity  of  becoming  a 
French  subject.  His  estate  of  Landskron  lay  on  the  Left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Accordingly,  he  determined  to  sell  it, 
and  with  the  price  he  bought  at  the  end  of  1801  a  share  in 
an  estate  caUed  Bimbaum  in  Prussian  territory  on  the 
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Wartha,  a  certain  v.  Troschke  being  his  co-proprietor.  By 
this  purchase  his  connexion  with  Prussia  was  naturally 
strengthened. 

In  the  summer  of  1802  he  was  invited  to  become  a  Minis- 
ter in  Hannover,  that  is,  to  serve  the  same  sovereign  as 
William  Pitt.  His  connexion  with  the  aristocracy,  not  to  say 
the  royal  house,  of  the  country  makes  the  offer  appear  quite 
natural.  "It  came  to  him,*'  says  Pertz,  "not  through  his 
father-in-law,  but  perhaps  through  his  brother-in-law,  v. 
Steinberg."  The  condition  of  Hannover,  which  through  its 
coimexion  with  England  was  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  Na- 
poleon, and  yet  was  enclosed  within  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  had  been  drawn  round  the  neutral  territory  of  North 
Germany  at  the  Peace  of  Basel,  must  have  given  matter  for 
painful  reflexion  to  its  government.  They  must  have  half 
anticipated  what  was  actually  in  store  for  it,  viz.  a  French 
occupation,  and  their  application  to  Stein  was  perhaps  caused 
by  a  vague  hope  that  his  sagacity  might  find  a  means  of 
escape.  Stein  declined,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  age 
of  George  III.  and  his  absence  made  it  impossible  to  carry 
any  considerable  reforms  in  Hannover,  but  partly  also  be- 
cause the  interest  of  Hannover  was  opposed  to  that  which 
even  then,  it  appears,  he  steadily  contemplated,  the  Unity 
of  Germany. 

In  the  path  of  greatness  temptations  of  this  kind  perhaps 
are  the  most  dangerous.  To  be  on  the  spot  when  the  op- 
port\mity  for  greatness  occurs,  this  is  the  essential  thing. 
When  the  Hour  and  the  Man  meet  we  call  it  fortune,  but  we 
should  probably  call  it  instinctive  foresight  if  we  could  know 
how  many  alluring  offers  the  Man  has  refused  which  would 
have  led  him  where  perhaps  every  advantage  was  to  be 
found  except  the  opportunity  for  greatness.  Stein  had  been 
proof  against  the  allurements  of  Austria  at  the  beginning; 
but  the  Prussian  service  had  lost  since  that  time  the  charm 
which  had  belonged  to  it  in  the  days  of  Frederick.  Humilia- 
tion for  Prussia  could  already  be  foreseen,  and  on  the  other 
hand  what  contfort^  what  convenience  for  a  man  of  Stein's 
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connexions  in  the  Hannoverian  service!  But  in  Hannover 
the  opportunity  for  greatness  could  never  come,  while  in 
Prussia  it  might  be  found  even  in  the  midst  of  disaster. 

What  I  have  described  as  the  German  Revolution  occu- 
pied the  year  1802^  the  year  which  followed  the  Peace  of 
1     Lun^ville.    The  new  order  of  things  was  fixed  by  the  Prin- 
•    cipal  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  Deputation  (Reichsdeputa- 
,    tionshauptschluss).  This  act,  together  with  the  establishment 
I    of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  effected  the 
j    change  of  the  old  Empire  into  that  system  of  States  which 
j    at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  united  into  a  loose  Confedera- 
tion«    The  Revolution  accomplished  three  things.   It  swept 
away,  with  few  exceptions,  (i)  Ecclesiastical  Sovereignties, 
(2)  Municipal  Sovereignties,  (3)  Small  Hereditary  Sovereign- 
ties.    It  changed  a  system  of  States  which  were  of  three 
'  different  kinds,  and  of  every  variety  of  magnitude,  into  a 
system  of  States  which  were  almost  all  of  one  kind,  and 
almost  all  of  at  least  moderate  size.    The  change,  as  I  have 
said,  was  made  in  two  Acts.    That  which  was  accomplished 
in   1803   affected  only  the  governments  which  were  not 
hereditary,  that  is,  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Municipal  Sove- 
reignties; the  Act  of  1806  affected  the  smaller  Hereditary 
Sovereignties.    I  have  called  this  a  Revolution,  and  such  it 
was,  if  that  name  belongs  to  every  fundamental  poUtlcal 
change;  but  it  was  not  caused  or  accompanied  by  any 
popular  commotion.  The  cause  of  it  was  simply  that,  a  loss 
of  territory  having  been  suffered  in  common  by  a  great 
number  of  States,  some  powerful  and  some  weak,  those 
which  were  powerful  indemnified  themselves  by  appropri- 
\  ating  that  which  remained  to  those  which  were  weak.    The 
\  Act  of  1803  was,  it  will  be  seen,  a  great  act  of  secularisation. 
Its  chief  importance  in  history  lies  in  its  having  been  the  fall 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  in  Germany.    Among 
the  Powers  which  profited  by  this  secularisation  was  of 
course  Prussia.    By  the  cession  of  the  Leit  Bank  of  the 
Rhine  she  had  lost  not  more  than  48  (German)  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  127,000  souls.    The  equivalent  which 
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Prussia  obtained  amounted  to  230  (German)  square  miles^ 
with  more  than  half  a  million  souls.  It  was  part  of  the  policy 
of  France  to  reward  Prussia  for  her  neutrality,  and  Prussia 
might  almost  be  satisfied  with  the  Peace  of  Basel  when  she 
saw  the  fruits  it  brought.  For  by  this  accession  of  territory 
her  possessions  were  consolidated  as  well  as  increased,  and 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  only  small  States,  if  we  put 
aside  Hamiover,  interrupted  henceforth  the  continuity  of 
her  dominion. 

To  all  this  confiscation  under  shameless  pretexts.  Stein 
probably  reconciled  himself  by  considering  that  it  brought 
Germany  nearer  what  he  held  its  best  goal,  unity.  Territo- 
rial aggrandisement  seemed  to  him  a  legitimate  object  to 
Prussia  or  even  Austria,  for  it  would  be  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  the  aggrandisement  of  the  small  States  he  judged 
more  severely  than  others,  as  a  step  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  taking  a  great  part  in  the  seculari- 
sations for  the  benefit  of  Prussia,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing emphatically  against  annexations  projected  by  an 
inferior  state,  Nassau. 

The  Prussian  indemnity  comprised,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
Hildesheim  and  Quedlinburg,  ecclesiastical,  and  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Nordhausen,Muhlhausen,Goslar;  in  Westphalia, 
a  great  part  of  Miinster  and  the  Bishopric  of  Paderborn, 
besides  Elten,  Essen,  and  Werden;  and  in  the  territory  of 
Mainz,  Erfurt  and  the  Eichsfeld.  Count  v.  Schulenburg- 
Kehnert,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Prussian  officials  of 
this  period,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole  work 
of  appropriation,  and  the  special  task  of  taking  possession 
of  the  Westphalian  bishoprics  was  judiciously  entrusted  to 
Stein,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  the  Westphalians  by  his 
long  and  beneficial  administration.  The  appointment  of 
Stein  was  made  by  an  Order  in  Cabinet,  dated  June  6,  1802. 
BlUcher  had  already  taken  military  possession  of  the 
bishopric  of  Munster,  disbanded  the  troops,  and  was  estab- 
lishing the  new  regime  with  little  tact  or  forbearance.  The 
inhabitants  were  falling  into  a  mood  like  that  of  Alsace  in 
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1872,  when  on  the  9th  of  September  Schulenburg  summoned 
Stein  to  his  post. 

What  Stein  says  about  the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  task,  namely,  that  ^^it  was  accomplished  with  leniency, 
forbearance  and  loyalty/'  seems  perfectly  true.  No  for- 
bearance indeed  could  disguise  the  cruelty  of  the  decree  of 
the  Diet.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bishopric  not  merely  lost 
their  independence  and  were  subjected  to  the  despotism  of 
Prussia;  more  than  this,  the  territory  was  actually  partitioned, 
and  while  the  larger  half  went  to  Prussia  the  rest  was 
divided  among  a  number  of  petty  princes.  Nevertheless 
what  could  be  done.  Stein  did.  In  the  first  place  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  superior  Schulenburg 
to  the  introduction  of  some  representatives  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Miinster  into  the  Conmiission  which  was  charged 
with  the  reconstruction.  Two  privy  councillors  of  the  old 
government,  Druffel  and  Forckenbeck,  were  appointed,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Schulenburg,  Count  v.  Meerfeld  to 
represent  the  old  nobility.  In  the  second  place  he  preserved 
to  the  people  the  useful  educational  institutions  which  had 
been  founded  by  FUrstenberg,  the  admirable  minister  of  the 
Government  now  superseded.  Stein  writes  to  Frau  v.  Berg, 
on  November  13th: 

H.  V.  FQrstenberg  has  diffused  a  great  amount  of  solid  useful  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  this  part,  he  has  succeeded  in  providing  the  educational 
institutions  with  considerable  sources  of  income,  which  may  be  made  still  more 
productive,  and  must  be  applied  to  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Perhaps  he  sets  too  much  value  on  the  positive  part  of  his 
religion,  on  the  form  of  worship,  perhaps  he  is  too  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of 
a  multiplicity  of  views  about  the  supersensual ,  still  he  has  in  part  attained  the 
object,  and  you  find  more  outward  respect  for  religion,  more  people  of  pious 
and  devout  feeling  than  I  have  found  elsewhere,  and  he  preserves  to  his 
fellow-citizens  the  possession  of  what  is  assuredly  a  jewel  the  loss  of  which  all 
our  philosophisms  cannot  replace. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  chapter  was  one  who 
afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  continued 
from  this  time  to  be  Stein's  principal  clerical  friend.    This 
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was  the  Dean,  Spiegel.  On  the  other  hand  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  another  member 
of  the  chapter,  Droste  Vischering,  who  at  a  much  later  time 
succeeding  Spiegel  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  became 
memorable  in  Prussian  history  through  his  persecution  by 
the  Government. 

Some  account  of  this  revolution  at  Miinster  has  been 
printed  by  Freitag  from  the  MS.  of  a  certain  official  named 
Sethe.  We  learn  from  it  to  understand  that  the  hardship 
of  being  conquered  by  Prussia  was  much  greater  then  than 
it  would  be  now,  since  it  was  the  unreformed  Prussian  system 
that  was  introduced.  For  example,  in  recording  the  sub- 
stitution of  Prussian  troops  for  the  old  episcopal  army, 
Sethe  remarks,  "Among  the  officers  of  Miinster  reigned 
much  cultivation  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  average 
of  Prussian  officers  at  that  time  could  not  bear  comparison 
with  them."  Still  worse  than  the  ignorance  of  the  Prussian 
officers  was  the  brutality  of  the  system  of  conscription,  as 
practised  in  Prussia  in  that  age  and  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  Munster;  of  this  Sethe  gives  us  painful 
glimpses. 

After  having  for  a  moment  contemplated  Stein  labouring 
at  a  task  which  has  so  often  occupied  Prussian  officials,  that 
of  conciliating  a  newly-conquered  population,  let  us,  for  ttie 
sake  of  contrast,  pass  over  a  few  months,  and  see  what  he 
thought  of  similar  annexations  when  they  were  undertaken 
by  States  of  less  magnitude  than  Prussia. 

I  have  observed  that  the  first  act  of  the  German  Revolu- 
tion which  was  accomplished  in  1803,  touched  only  the 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal  Sovereignties.  It  did  not  touch 
any  secular  Prince,  not  even  the  Imperial  Knighthood, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Knight  was  a  greater  abuse  than  that  of  the  Bishop  or  the 
patricians  of  a  Free  Town,  and  though  it  was  evident  that 
the  Knights  and  small  secular  Princes  were  as  weak  and  as 
easy  to  spoil  as  those  who  were  actually  plundered.    The 
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fact  is  that  as  this  spoliation  was  accomplished  with  delibera- 
tion, and  by  the  Diet  itself,  some  show  of  decency  had  to 
be  observed.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  formula  which  should 
justify  the  indemnification  of  the  great  Powers  of  Germany 
for  their  losses  in  foreign  war  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
Powers.    Recourse  was  had  to  a  distinction  which  had  just 
so  much  show  of  validity  as  to  save  appearances,  and  not 
an  atom  more.    It  was  laid  down  that  the  Tiereditary  rulers 
who  had  suffered  loss  had  a  right  to  indemnification.    On 
this  pretext  the  secular  princes,  as  being  hereditary,  claimed 
the  right  of  spoiling  the  elective  ecclesiastical  princes  and 
the  elective  Municipalities.     But  the  pretext  would  not 
justify  them  in  despoiling  the  pettiest  or  the  most  incom- 
petent Imperial  Count  or  Imperial  Knight.     The  principle 
however  which  was  veiled  under  this  decent  distinction  was 
the  simpler  one,  that  the  strong  had  a  right  to  indemnifica- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  and  the  great  States  were 
naturally  annoyed  that  their  ostensible  principle  was  less 
comprehensive  than  their  real  one.    Towards  the  end  of 
1803  their  impatience  began  to  be  too  strong  to  be  restrained. 
The  middle  States  of  the  West  and  South  West  began  to 
threaten  the  lands  of  the  Knighthood  with  annexation.  The 
Bavarian  Government  set  the  example,  and  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Courts  of  Cassel  and  Darmstadt.    The  Prince 
of  Nassau,  Stein's  powerful  neighbour,  was  roused  by  this 
example.    On  Dec.  31st,  1803,  he  issued  a  Patent  announc- 
ing that  he  wished  to  secure  the  knightly  possessions  within 
his  territory  against  other  Estates,  and  assume  the  sove- 
reignty over  them,  if  the  dissolution  of  the  Imperial  Knight- 
hood was  to  follow.    On  January  3rd,  1804,  appeared  an  of- 
ficial with  soldiers,  who  took  possession  of  Stein's  lordships 
of  Frticht  and  Schweighausen,  and  forbade  the  payment  of 
further  dues,  with  the  exception  of  rent,  to  the  Baron  vom 
Stein.  Wieler,  an  official  of  Stein's,  sent  in  a  protest  against 
this  proceeding,  and  it  proved  that  the  spoilers  had  been 
somewhat  too  hasty.    The  Imperial  Government  interfered, 
prance  was  not  yet  ready,  and  thus  the  second  great  act  of 
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Spoliation  was  postponed  till  1806.    But  in  the  meanwhile 
Stein  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau : — 


Your  Serenity  has  by  the  publication  of  a  Patent,  dated  the  31st  December 
of  the  last  year,  caused  the  villages  of  Frficht  and  Schweighausen,  which  have 
belonged  to  my  family  for  centuries,  to  be  taken  in  possession  with  the  view 

"  of  protecting  them  against  other  Estates  (Stande)  and  claiming  the 
"sovereignty  (Landeshoheit)  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Imperial 
"Knighthood." 
Your  officials  added  as  a  commentary  on  the  Patent  a  prohibition  to  my  sub- 
jects to  pay  me  the  arrears  of  their  taxes  or  those  falling  due,  and  thus 
these  persons  added  to  an  authorized  suppression  of  my  independence ,  a  de- 
privation of  my  property,  which,  as  it  seems,  was  at  least  not  authorized.    ^ 

The  preamble  of  the  aforesaid  Patent  refrains,  indeed,  from  deciding  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  knightly  corporations,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  about 
their  utility  in  relation  to  the  order  and  defence  of  the  Fatherland. 

Germany's  independence  and  stability  would  gain  little  from  the  con- 
solidation of  the  few  knightly  possessions  with  the  small  territories  surrounding 
them ;  if  those  great  ends  so  beneficial  to  nations  are  to  be  attained ,  these 
small  states  must  be  united  with  the  two  great  monarchies,  on  whose  existence 
the  continuance  of  the  German  name  depends ;  and  may  Providence  grant  me 
to  see  this  happy  occurrence  I 

In  the  cruel  contest-  from  which  Germany  now  momentarily  reposes ,  the 
blood  of  the  German  nobles  flowed :  Germany's  numerous  rulers ,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  noble  Duke  of  Brunswick,  declined  all  participation  in  it,  and 
sought  to  preserve  their  tottering  existence  by  emigration,  negotiation,  or  brib- 
ing the  French  generals.  What  will  be  gained  for  the  independence  of 
Germany,  if  its  powers  are  concentrated  still  further  into  such  hands  as 
these  ? 

The  motives  alleged  in  the  Patent  have  no  application  to  the  villages  taken 
from  me — they  lie,  with  their  lands,  in  the  midst  of  the  principalities  of  Nassau. 
None  of  the  neighbouring  princes  could ,  without  travelling  for  hours  through 
Nassau  territory,  take  possession  of  them ,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  expect 
such  an  act  of  violence.  Accordingly  this  protective  measure  was  not  called 
for ;  moreover,  it  was  decreed  by  an  incompetent  court. 

I  look  for  protection  to  the  same  laws  of  the  Empire  on  which  the  personal 
rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  princes  depend,  and  to  the  Head  of  the 
Empire ,  who  has  displayed  clearly  enough  his  will  to  those  princes  who  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  arbitrary  and  violent  behaviour  towards  those 
weaker  than  themselves. 

Your  Serenity  promises,  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Knighthood, 
everything  to  its  members  which  your  hereditary  love  for  equity  and  your  re- 
spect for  honourable  families  can  suggest  to^^  you.  So  instead  of  a  condition 
resting  upon  laws  and  the  constitution,  we  are  promised  a  precarious  condition 
resting  upon  equity  and  other  unstable  foundations.  What  a  prospect  I  and  I 
cannot  reckon  even  on  this. 
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A  nobUity,  the  pride  and  prop  of  great  monarchies,  fares  but  poorly  in  a 
small  state :  if  it  is  rich,  it  becomes  an  object  of  jealousy,  if  not  to  the  prince 
yet  to  his  courtiers;  if  it  Ls  poor,  no  prospect  is  opened  to  it  of  an  improvement 
of  condition ;  it  pines,  decays,  and  dwindles. 

If  the  Knightly  Union  is  dissolved  violently,  I  shall  cease  to  reside  in  a 
land  which  will  surround  me  with  objects  of  bitter  remembrance,  and  where 
everything  will  force  me  to  reflect  on  the  loss  of  my  independence  and  on  my 
new  chains. 

It  is  hard  to  have  to  leave  a  £unily  property  which  can  be  traced  700 
years  back,  and  to  have  to  transplant  oneself  into  remote  countries,  and  to  give 
up  the  prospect,  after  a  laborious  and  I  may  say  useful  official  life,  of  enjoying 
repose,  and  awaiting  the  passage  to  a  better  existence  in  the  ancestral  home, 
amid  the  recollections  of  youth.  It  is  harder  still  to  make  all  these  sacrifices 
not  for  any  great  or  noble,  or  universally  beneficial  object,  but  merely  to 
esoape  lawless  might,  and  to — ^but  there  is  a  conscience  that  judges  and  there 
is  a  God  who  punishes ! 

With  great  respect  I  remain, 

Stkin. 

And  to  his  agent  Wider  he  wrote, 

If  the  Order  is  dissolved  I  shall  never  come  back  to  Nassau,  but  divide  the 
estate  into  peasant  holdings,  farm  out  the  gardens,  cut  down  the  timber  on  the 
Stein,  etc.     I  will  never  recognize  a  robber  for  my  sovereign. 

Stein's  letter  was  printed,  and  excited  much  admiration. 
It  is  not  only  spirited  and  impressive,  but  it  expresses  so 
clearly  Stein's  view  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
German  politics,  that  it  deserves  most  particular  attention. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  he  so  angry  at  an  aggression  upon 
his  own  sovereignty,  which  all  Germany  regarded  as  an 
abuse,  while  he  has  himself  just  been  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  who  had 
recently  given  to  all  Germany  a  model  of  good  govern- 
ment? One  answer  of  course  is  that  Prussia  only  carried 
out  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  while  the  Prince  of  Nassau  waited 
for  no  authority  whatever.  But  this  is  not  the  answer  Stein 
would  have  cared  to  give.  For  the  decree  of  the  Diet  only 
gave  a  legal  colour  to  the  act  of  Prussia;  it  was  only  the 
great  power  of  Prussia  and  her  great  influence  with  France 
that  enabled  her  to  procure  the  authority  of  the  Diet  for 
her  annexations.    Again,  he  might  have  defended  the  Im- 
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perial  Knighthood  from  the  charges  commonly  brought 
against  it,  and  argued  that  it  deserved  to  be  maintained 
while  the  Ecclesiastical  Sovereignties  deserved  to  be  abol- 
ished. But  it  is  evident  that  Stein  is  not  prepared  to  do 
any  such  thing;  his  letter  contains  not  one  word  in  defence 
of  the  Imperial  Knighthood.  The  position  he  takes  up  is 
far  stronger  and  more  statesmanlike  than  either  of  these. 
He  argues  that  whatever  may  be  the  demferits  of  his  order, 
the  absorption  of  its  territories  into  those  of  the  small 
neighbouring  states  can  only  make  matters  worse,  and  that 
all  the  small  states  together — Nassau  as  well  as  Stein — 
ought  to  be  absorbed  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  On  this  prin- 
ciple he  is  justified  in  approving  Prussian  annexations  at  the 
same  time  that  he  condenms  those  of  Nassau.  He  approves 
neither  on  such  grounds  as  those  alleged  by  the  Diet.  He 
says  nothing  of  any  right  to  compensation.  But  he  declares 
the  annexations  of  Prussia  to  be  for  the  well-being  of  Grer- 
many,  since  the  more  powerful  Prussia  becomes,  the  more 
probability  there  is  of  her  creating  either  a  united  Germany, 
or  at  least  a  united  North  Germany;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
annexations  of  Nassau  can  do  nothing  but  harm,  for  Nassau 
can  never  become  the  nucleus  of  Germany;  and  this  being 
so,  her  interest  will  always  be  opposed  to  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  stronger  she  grows,  the  greater  will  be  the  I 
difficulty  of  achieving  it. 

Thus  clearly  did  Stein  perceive  that  the  danger  of  Ger- 
many lay  not  so  much  in  the  petty  sovereignties,  as  in  the 
middle  States.  There  was  another  man  who  saw  it  as 
clearly,  the  great  enemy  of  Germany,  Napoleon.  There- 
fore, while  Stein's  life  was  passed  in  enmity  and  opposition 
to  all  such  potentates  as  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  Napoleon 
rested  entirely  on  them,  and  by  aggrandising  as  much  as 
possible  the  strongest  of  them,  Baden,  WUrtemberg,  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  and  admitting  three  of  them  into  the  Royal 
Caste  of  Europe,  he  at  once  procured  for  himself  a  faithful 
following  in  Germany,  and  set  up  in  the  path  of  German 
Unity  "a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,"  which 
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not  even  the  later  German  revolutions  of  our  own  age  have 
yet  succeeded  in  removing. 

I  must  go  back  a  few  months  to  note  an  occurrence  of 
the  summer  of  1803,  the  great  importance  of  which  both  to 
Germany  and  Prussia  can  in  this  place  only  be  cursorily  re- 
marked. 

On  the  recommencement  of  the  war  between  England 
and  France  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Napoleon  caused  a 
body  of  troops  under  Mortier  to  pass  the  German  frontier 
from  Holland  and  take  possession  of  Hannover.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  Napoleonic  in  its  lawlessness,  but  Prussia  took 
a  long  step  in  the  downward  path  which  led  to  Jena,  when 
she  witnessed  it  without  interfering.  Her  neutrality  since 
the  Peace  of  Basel  had  been  inglorious  enough,  but  it  had 
at  least  left  her  in  the  position  of  the  guardian  of  North 
Germany.  She  might  boast  that  her  greatness  shielded  the 
crowd  of  small  states  that  were  comprehended  along  with 
her  within  the  line  of  demarcation.  Now  the  world  saw 
that  the  neutrality  had  not  even  this  value,  and  that  a  state 
conterminous  on  three  sides  with  herself,  and  assailed  by 
France  for  no  assignable  cause  whatever,  owed  nothing  to 
Prussia's  alliance  or  to  having  joined  Prussia  in  the  Peace 
of  Basel;  the  world  saw  Prussia  permit  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Empire  to  be  passed  and  a  French  government  to  be 
set  up  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  Stein  thought  of  this,  but,  unfortunately,  Pertz 
gives  no  letter  belonging  to  this  time.  And  yet  the  occur- 
rence must  have  come  home  to  him.  He  was  living  near 
the  Hannoverian  frontier,  and  the  Hannoverian  army,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  irresoluteness  of  the  government, 
made  no  resistance  to  Mortier,  was  under  the  command  of 
his  father-in-law,  Marshal  WaJmoden.  The  Marshal  was 
bitterly  assailed  for  his  inaction,  but  published  a  justifica- 
tion of  himself,  which  was  held  conclusive. 

In  the  same  summer  died  Stein's  steady  friend  and  pa- 
tron, Heinitz.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  magnitude  of 
the  service  he  had  rendered  to  Prussia  in  conferring  upon 
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her  such  a  statesman,  nor  all  the  fruits  of  the  influence  he 
had  exerted  on  Stein's  own  character  by  his  example.  His 
own  official  industry  would  not  preserve  his  name  from 
oblivion,  but  as  often  as  it  is  repeated  that  the  modem 
greatness  of  Prussia  is  grounded  on  the  result  of  Stein's 
legislation,  so  often  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this 
again  is  the  result  of  the  discernment  by  which  Heinitz  de- 
tected his  capacities,  and  the  pure  example  by  which  he 
helped  to  develope  them. 

The  department  over  which  Heinitz  had  presided  was 
divided  at  his  death,  and  the  superintendence  of  Mines  was 
given  to  the  companion  of  Stein's  English  tour.  Count 
Reden. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Commission  of  Organisation 
for  Miinster  had  completed  its  task  and  was  dissolved.  On 
the  I  St  of  December  there  took  its  place  a  War  and  Domains 
Chamber  for  Miinster,  Paderbom,  Lingen  and  Teklenburg. 
Stein  presided  over  it,  and  now  resigned  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber  at  Minden.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Miinster, 
sharing  the  Royal  Palace  with  Bliicher,  the  General  in  com- 
mand. Here  was  bom,  on  May  3rd,  1803,  his  third  and 
youngest  daughter  (the  second  did  not  live),  Therese,  after- 
wards Countess  Kielmansegge. 

The  year  1804  saw  the  close  of  Stein's  career  as  a  pro- 
vincial governor.  The  laborious  work  of  arranging  the  de- 
tails of  the  partition  of  Miinster  among  so  many  princes  was 
completed  in  July.  We  also  find  him  busy  with  the  organi- 
sation of  education,  appointing  Professors,  studying  the 
Pestalozzian  system.  In  November  came  the  change  which 
raised  him  to  be  a  Minister  of  State. 

His  last  care  before  leaving  Westphalia  was  to  provide 
himself  with  a  successor  to  his  mind,  and  he  procured  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  have 
adorned  the  Prussian  bureaucracy,  his  friend  v.  Vincke. 
They  had  worked  together  in  the  province  since  1798,  and 
the  Life  of  Vincke,  by  Bodelschwingh,  records  that  they  had 
had  occasional  differences  and  that  angry  letters  had  oc- 
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casionally  passed  between  them.  But  it  now  appeared 
that  the  elder  official  clearly  recognised  the  merits  of  the 
younger.  Vincke,  for  his  part,  describes  Stein  as  "an  ex- 
cellent man,  perhaps  better  fitted  for  Minister  than  for  Pre- 
sident," a  judgment  which  marks  both  the  men.  Vincke 
was  himself  the  model  of  a  local  Governor,  and  saw  in  Stein 
some  deficiency  in  the  minute  diligence  which  characterised 
himself,  but  he  recognises  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  de- 
ficiency not  caused  by  weakness  but  by  powers  too  large 
for  any  functions  below  the  highest. 

Of  Stein's  private  letters  during  this  period  Pertz  only 
gives  us  one,  addressed  to  Frau  v.  Berg.  It  has  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  passage: — 

Minden,  April  22,  i8oa.     ...    I  have  travelled  throngh  Mecklenbargf. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  displeased  me  as  much  as  the  cloudy  northeni 
climate :  great  fields,  of  which  a  considerable  part  lies  in  pasture  and  fidlow, 
extremely  few  people,  the  whole  labouring  class  under  the  pressure  of  serfdom, 
the  fields  attached  to  single  farms  seldom  well-built,  in  one  word  a  unilbrmity, 
a  deadly  stillness ,  a  want  of  life  and  activity  diffused  over  the  whole  which 
oppressed  and  soured  me  much.    The  abode  of  the  Mecklenburg  nobleman 
who  keeps  down  his  peasants  instead  of  improving  their  condition  strikes  me 
as  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast,  who  desolates  everything  round  him  and  surrounds 
himself  with  the  silence  of  the  grave.    Assuredly  even  the  advantage  is  only 
apparent;  high  energy  of  cultivation,  thorough  agriculture,  is  only  possible 
where  there  is  no  want  of  human  beings  and  human  power.    The  selling  price, 
the  yield,  the  security  of  sale,  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  great  public  works 
of  general  utility  is  assuredly  overwhelmingly  greater  in  lands  where  there  is 
population  and  indnstiy  than  in  those  where  the  human  being  has  been  de- 
graded into  the  item  in  the  stock.    The  short-sighted  covetousness  of  money- 
making  has  also  entirely  taken  away  the  possibility  of  an  increased  population 
by  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  is  so  necessary  in  this  ungenial  northern 
zone. 

The  following  letter,  though  official,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic and  may  stand  here  as  a  specimen  of  Stein's  un- 
sparing severity  in  rebuke.  The  reader  should  note  at  the 
same  time  that  the  man  who  could  pen  such  a  fierce  re- 
primand was  not  commonly  unpopular  with  his  underlings; 
on  the  contrary  evidence  remains  that  he  was  enthusiast- 
ically beloved  by  many  of  them. 
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I  think  it  necessary  before  leaving  this  province  to  communicate  to  you 
my  opinion,  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  your  behaviour. 

You  have  become  by  yovir  acrid  coarseness ,  virhich  insults  all  laws  of  de- 
cency and  of  liberal  education,  an  object  of  hatred  to  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  a  position  of  subordination  to  you,  and  of  contempt  to  those 
-who  are  independent  of  you.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  your  proceedings 
towards  A,  B,  C ;  not  a  day  passes  on  which  you  do  not  treat  your  underlings 
with  harshness  and  bitterness  and  drive  them  into  a  mood  of  sullen  depression. 

To  this  brutal  behaviovir  is  added  the  complete  want  of  legality  which  is  a 
consequence  in  you  of  yovir  ignorance  of  law  and  of  a  presumptuous  disdain  of 
existing  prescriptions.     .     .     . 

You  wUl  do  well  generally  to  go  to  work  with  more  forethought  and  cir- 
cumspection in  all  clerical  and  educational  questions,  since  there  are  subjects 
entirely  strange  to  you,  you  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  resources  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  are  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  service. 

I  recommend  to  you  seriously  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  an  alteration  in  your 
behaviour ;  the  necessary  consequences  of  it  will  be  that  the  direction  which 
you  conduct  with  inhuman  bitterness  and  illegality  will  be  taken  from  you,  and 
in  this  way  a  quiet,  judicious,  and  harmonious  conduct  of  business  in  the 
College  will  be  secured ,  since  the  College  needs  to  be  guided  and  not  given 
up  to  the  discipline  of  a  drill-sergeant,  &c. 

There  is  more  in  the  same  merciless  style.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  inhumanity  which  makes  his 
language  so  rough,  but  an  unbounded  indignation  against 
inhumanity.  We  can  understand  how  useful  such  energetic 
control  may  have  been  at  such  a  moment  when  nothing  but 
a  studied  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  officials 
could  save  the  unfortunate  population,  sacrificed  to  a  poli- 
tical exigency,  from  absolute  despair;  we  can  see  in  this 
letter  a  specimen  of  the  zeal  with  which  Stein  prosecuted 
his  task  of  alleviating  the  bitterness  of  conquest  and  parti- 
tion to  the  people,  and  also  how  difficult  the  task  was^  and 
what  energy  it  required. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
STEIN  AS  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE. 

It  is  now  time  to  tum  our  attention  from  local  to  central 
government,  from  Miinster  to  Berlin.  Some  account  has 
already  been  given  of  the  form  of  administration  in  Prussia 
as  it  had  existed  since  the  reforms  of  Frederick  William  I. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Finance 
Directory,  which  had  originally  been  divided  into  five 
Departments,  under  as  many  Vice-Presidents.  This  Di- 
rectory had  undergone  many  modifications  of  form  as  the 
work  of  Govermnent  increased  in  magnitude  and  complica- 
tion. The  Vice-Presidents  had  become  Ministers  of  State, 
but  no  rational  classification  of  the  provinces  of  Govern- 
ment had  yet  been  introduced.  In  fact  this  development 
had  been  retarded  by  the  restless  self-will  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  had  created  at  his  pleasure  new  Departments 
independent  of  the  Directory,  and  called  Immediate  because 
they  were  related  directly  to  himself.  Frederick  William  HI. 
had  done  much  to  repair  this  evil,  and  had  incorporated 
most  of  the  Immediate  Administrations  with  the  Directory. 
Only  the  Administration  of  the  Province  of  Silesia  still  re- 
mained completely  independent  of  it.  The  Directory  now 
included  eight  Ministers  of  State,  of  whom  four,  Voss, 
Hardenberg,  Schrdtter,  and  Angem  administered  the 
country  divided  into  districts,  Goltz  presided  over  Military 
Affairs,  Reden  had  the  Mining  Department.  The  remaining 
two,  Schulenburg  and  Struensee,  in  a  manner  divided 
between  them  the  Department  of  Finance.  Count  Schulen- 
burg-Kehnert,  who,  it  may  be  remarked  in  illustration  of 
the  military  character  of  the  Prussian  Government,  was  a 
general  in  the  army,  had  the  title  of  Controller-General  of 
Finance  and  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  presidency 
of  the  Directory.  It  seems,  however,  that  Struensee,  though 
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occupying  an  inferior  position,  was  regarded  as  being  in  a 
more  special  sense  the  Minister  of  Finance,  just  as  in  Eng- 
land the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  both  take  their  titles  from  finance,  while  the 
inferior  Minister  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  financial 
department. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  Directory,  with  its  various 
departments,  was  concerned  only  with  internal  government. 
Foreign  Affairs  were  controlled  by  the  Cabinet  Ministry, 
and  the  Minister  here  had  for  some  years  been  Count 
Haugwitz.  But  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  leave  of 
absence  that  he  might  attend  to  his  estates  in  Silesia,  which 
suffered,  as  he  complained,  from  his  inattention  and  re- 
quired his  care  all  the  more  as  he  had  long  served  the 
State  without  salary.  Since  April,  1804,  Hardenberg  had 
taken  his  place  as  substitute  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
since  July  it  may  be  said  that  by  a  curious  arrangement 
either  Hardenberg  or  Haugwitz  indifferently  might  be  re- 
garded as  Foreign  Minister,  not  that  the  duties  were  divided 
but  that  Haugwitz,  though  absent  as  a  rule,  might  take 
Hardenberg's  place  occasionally,  drew  part  of  the  salary, 
and  "particularly  in  winter  when  he  wished  to,  reside  in 
Berlin  took  cognisance  of  all  affairs  and  attended  the  con- 
ferences," while  Hardenberg  conducted  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  office.  I  pause  to  mention  this,  because  it  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  that  incurable  confusion  in  the  management 
of  Foreign  Affairs  which  brought  Prussia  to  her  catastrophe. 

Carl  August  v.  Struensee  bears  a  well-known  name,  and 
was  in  fact  an  elder  brother  of  the  imfortunate  Minister  of 
Christian  VII.  of  Denmark.  He  had  begim  life  as  a 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Liegnitz,  and  had  written 
treatises  on  Military  Engineering.  In  1769  he  followed  his 
brother  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  received  an  appointment 
in  finance,  and  was  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of  1772.  In 
this  peril  Frederick  the  Great,  who  valued  his  writings, 
interfered  to  protect  him  as  a  Prussian  subject,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Germany,   where,  he  resumed  hiij 
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literary  occupations.  In  1782  he  was  recalled  to  public  life 
^by  the  offer  of  a  place  in  the  Directory  and  the  Director- 
ship of  the  Maritime  Institute.  Still  retaining  this  post,  he 
became  in  179 1  a  Minister  of  State,  with  the  D^artment  of 
Excise  and  Customs.  Stein  speaks  of  him  merely  as  an 
"intelligent,  well-informed  statesman,"  but  to  many  he 
appeared  a  great  man.  Thus  Lord  Mahnesbury  in  his 
Diary  of  1793  remarks:  "Among  the  other  Ministers  of 
State  none  are  worth  mentioning  but  Struensee,  who  is  said 
to  be  an  able  financier,  although  no  proof  of  his  ability  in 
this  branch  is  to  be  found."  Perhaps  Mirabeau  had  con- 
ferred on  him  this  somewhat  mysterious  reputation  by 
writing  in  his  Letter  to  Frederick  William  II.,  "Struensee 
would  subscribe  to  all  my  doctrines;  he  could  point  out  to 
Your  Majesty  a  hundred  substitutes  for  the  extortions  of 
fiscality."  SchSn's  description  of  him  furnishes  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  contrast  between  Struensee's  reputed 
abilities  and  his  inconsiderable  achievements.  "Struensee 
was  the  only  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  this  assembly. 
...  He  was  indeed  the  greatest  statesman  the  Prussian 
State  has  ever  had,  and  would  have  done  immense  things 
had  not  his  high  intellect  been  in  a  manner  unnerved  by 
his  fatal  course  at  Copenhagen.  Such  a  catastrophe  as 
that  cannot  but  lead  to  a  habit  of  thinking  of  Government 
as  a  sort  of  apparition  that  comes  and  goes;  and  they  say 
that  at  the  end  of  Frederick  William  IL's  reign,  when  some 
one  blamed  Struensee  for  taking  no  steps  against  the  ad* 
j  vancing  evil,  he  said,  "The  paste  will  stick  together  a  few 
i  years  yet!"  Yet  when  it  was  necessary,  or  when  he  cared 
'  to  make  his  great  intellect  felt,  he  never  failed. 

In  1804  Struensee's  health  failed  so  completely,  that  by 
the  end  of  September  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  him,  and  he  died  soon  after.  The  appointment  lay  with 
the  King  on  the  nomination  of  Schulenburg,  but  the  person 
who  in  this  instance  decided  the  appointment  held  the 
office,  hereafter  to  be  described,  of  Cabinet  Councillor, 
His  name  was  Beyme^  a  name  which,  in  the  sequel,  will 
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frequently  reappear.  He  now  did  for  Stein  the  service 
which  hitherto  had  always  been  done  by  Heinitz.  The 
King  meditated  the  appointment  of  v.  Schuckmatm,  but 
Beyme,  in  a  letter  to  Schulenburg,  pronounced  him  not 
equal  to  the  post,  and  named  Stein,  ''for  whom,  as  a  thinker 
and  man  of  business  who  had  also  a  rare  firmness  of  cha- 
racter, he  had  much  respect,  and  who  might  be  lost  to  the 
state  if  he  were  often  passed  over." 

Schulenburg  presented  Stein's  name  to  the  King,  who, 
however,  seems  to  have  had  an  instinctive  terror  of  Stein's 
originality  (as  indeed  we  shall  find  him  later  acknowledging) : 
and  preferred  to  take  a  course  of  his  own. 

Struensee  had  combined  two  distinct  Departments,  that 
of  Excise  and  Customs  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
Maritime  Institute,  one  of  the  two  great  commercial  cor- 
porations with  which  the  Government  had  connected  itself. 
The  other,  the  Bank,  was  under  the  directorship  of 
Schulenburg.  It  was  an  obvious  improvement  in  classifica- 
tion to  put  both  Bank  and  Maritime  Institute  under  the 
same  Minister.  This  might  be  done  in  two  ways,  either 
by  enlarging  the  functions  of  Schulenburg,  or  those  of 
Struensee's  successor.  The  King  for  a  moment  tried  the 
former  plan.  He  nominated  a  certain  v.  Borgstede  to  the 
control  of  the  two  institutions  in  subordination  to  Count 
Schulenburg.  But  it  was  immediately  found  that  these 
great  Corporations  would  not  submit  to  the  rule  of  any  one 
below  the  rank  of  a  Minister  of  State.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  the  opposite  method  of  narrowing  Count 
Schulenburg's  department  by  placing  the  Bank  under 
Struensee's  successor.  And  thus  Stein,  in  becoming 
Minister  of  State,  entered  upon  larger  functions  and  as- 
sumed a  more  complete  control  of  the  national  finance 
than  had  belonged  to  the  admired  financier  who  had  just 
died. 

An  Order  of  Cabinet  of  October  27th  nominated  Stein 
Minister  of  State,  with  the  charge  of  Excise,  Customs, 
Manufactures  and  Trade^  and  assigned  him  a  salary  of 
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6200  th.  with  an  official  residence.  A  further  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  Institutions  of  Credit  was  promised. 
Stein  wrote  in  answer,  on  Nov.  3rd,  as  follows : — 

To  ihe  Kin£s  Majesty. 

As  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  a  distinguished  proof  of  your 
favour  and  confidence  by  committing  to  me  the  offices  of  the  deceased  Minister 
of  State,  V.  Struensee,  I  am  the  more  bound  to  examine  myself  beforehand 
conscientiously  and  rigidly  how  far  I  am  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  your  Majesty,  and  in  this  self-examination  carefully  to  put  aside  personal 
and  selfish  considerations. 

The  department  assigned  me  by  the  Royal  Order  in  Cabinet  of  the  27th  of 
last  month  comprehends  the  duty  of  fixing  and  levying  the  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, the  guidance  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  national  industry,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Salt-Tax,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  Salt  and  some  Institu- 
tions of  Trade  and  Credit. 

My  official  position  hitherto  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  Taxes  on  Consumption ,  vrith  the  customary 
procedure  in  the  levying  of  them ,  and  with  some  branches  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, but  I  want  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  these  arrangements  in  the 
interior  of  the  Monarchy,  since  the  Westphalian  Provinces  differ  from  it  so 
completely  in  their  constitution. 

To  acquire  this  knowledge  will  require  time  and  local  investigation ,  and 
till  then  I  shall  only  be  in  a  condition  to  perform  imperfectly  what  your  Majesty 
may  expect  from  him  to  whom  you  confide  the  conduct  of  important  parts  of 
the  public  economy. 

The  direction  of  the  Salt  Manufacture  and  the  levying  of  the  Salt  Taxes 
in  Westphalia  has  been  entrusted  to  me  for  many  years  past ,  but  I  must 
acknowledge  my  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Institutes  of  Commerce  and 
Credit. 

I  am  impelled  to  lay  most  respectfully  these  confessions  before  your  Majesty 
by  my  reverence  for  your  Majesty's  royal  virtue  and  by  the  fear  of  counteract- 
ing its  beneficial  working  by  my  imperfection ;  but  having  once  made  these 
confessions ,  I  may  add  the  declaration  that  I  am  prepared  to  comply  uncon- 
ditionally with  your  Majesty's  further  commands. 

He  wrote  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to  Beyme,  in  which 
he  says  that  personally  he  prefers  a  provincial  office  as  at 
once  more  independent  and  more  interesting,  but  that  he 
puts  aside  such  considerations  because  he  is  convinced 
that  the  civilization  and  culture  of  Germany  are  firmly  and 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy*    As  Beyme  had  already  informed  him  that  the 
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parts  of  Struensee's  functions  which  had  not  yet  been  trans- 
ferred to  him,  superintendence  of  the  Bank,  Maritime 
Institute,  &c.,  were  to  be  placed  practically  under  his  con- 
trol, but  with  a  nominal  subordination  to  Schulenburg, 
and  had  expressed  a  little  anxiety  lest  Stein  should  rebel 
against  this  subordination.  Stein  now  adds  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  serve  under  Count  Schulenburg  whom  he 
knows  for  a  man  of  clear  penetration,  indefatigable  and 
powerful  activity  and  extensive  official  knowledge. 

On  Nov.  loth  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  Stein  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  his  diffidence  and  to  confer  upon  him  further, 
nominally  under  Count  Schulenburg  but  with  practical  in- 
dependence, the  Control  of  the  Bank,  Maritime  Institute, 
Salt  Administration,  and  Administration  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  as  Struensee  had  held  them.  With  these  new  func- 
tions there  was  assigned  him  an  additional  salary  of  4000  th. 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Maritime  Institute. 

Throughout  these  proceedings  Count  Schulenburg  plays 
the  part  in  which  the  Berlin  public  had  long  known  him, 
that  of  universal  nominee  to  every  vacant  post.  It  is  said 
that  a  worthy  citizen  who  heard  of  the  death  of  the  King's 
mother,  exclaiming  innocently,  **Why!  who  will  be  Queen 
Dowager  now?"  was  answered  without  hesitation,  "Count 
Schulenburg,  of  course.*' 

Stein's  financial  administration  in  the  two  years  which 
brought  Prussia  to  her  great  shipwreck  is  not  in  itself  of 
much  importance,  but  as  the  Revolution  through  which  he 
guided  the  State  in  1807  extended  to  its  finance,  it  will  be 
weU  to  take  this  opportunity  of  introducing  the  reader  to 
the  subject  of  the  Prussian  Revenue. 

The  first  great  period  in  Prussian  financial  history  is 
that  of  the  reforms  of  Fi'ederick  William  I.  I  have  touched 
on  this  subject  before,,  and  remarked  that  the  finance  of 
that  king  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Bursar  of  some  corpora- 
tion endowed  with  land.  For  him  the  one  financial  pro- 
cedure was  to  increase  the  production  of  the  royal  domains. 
He  rounds  off  the  royal  estate  by  buying  up  contiguous 
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properties,  labours  to  relieve  it  of  encumbrances,  under- 
takes  great  works  of  irrigation,  colonisation,  &c.      The 
revenues  so  gained  he  economises  with  the  utmost  care. 
Where  the  scale  of  revenue  was  so  small,  parsimony  in  the 
personal  expense  of  the  king  was  more  tiian  half  the  battle 
of  finance.    It  was  the  masterpiece  of  Frederick  William  I. 
that  in  an  age  when  the  pernicious  example  of  Versailles 
had  demoralised  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  the  age  of 
August  the  Strong,  he  set  this  example  of  parsimony.    It 
was  a  great  step  in  other  countries  when  by  the  institution 
of  a  Civil  List  the  personal  revenues  of  the  Sovereign  were 
separated  from  those  of  which  he  was  only  the  administrator. 
But  Frederick  William  refused  to  have  even  a  Civil  List. 
His  predecessor  had  reserved  a  Chatulle  which  for  Prussia 
was  extravagant  in  amount;  this  was  abolished  by  Frederick 
William.     Instead  of  it  the  Domains  Treasury  paid  him 
monthly   pocket  money  (Handgelder)   to  the  amount  of 
52,000  th.  a  year — the  Chatulle  had  brought  in  nearly  ten 
times  as  much.  With  this  yearly  sum  eked  out  by  Colonel's 
pay  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  States  General,  and  a  small 
grant  which  the  States  General  had  made  in  1688  when 
they  answered  for  him  at  the  baptismal  font,  Frederick 
William  voluntarily  determined  to  face  the  world.    If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  this  example  so  resolutely  set,  and  in 
the  next  generation  extensively  followed,  that  retrieved  the 
character  of  European  monarchy  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
fEist  settiing  down  into  Oriental  degradation. 

It  will  be  useful  to  give  here  for  reference  a  state  of  the 
revenue  for  the  last  year  of  Frederick  William  L 

Domain  Revenue  .    •    3,300,940 
General  War  Fund    •    3,616,251 

Total    •    •    .    6,917,191 

The  General  War  Fund  consisted  of  a  number  of  imposts, 
commutation  of  feudal  services,  excise,  &c.,  mostly  small  'm 
amount  taken  separately« 
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This  revenue  was  spent  as  follows : 

Army 5,039,663  \ 

Reserve  Fund .    .    .    •       914^16 
Civil  Service  and  Court       963,112 

Total     .    •    .    6,917,191 

Frederick  William   left  to   his   successor  a   treasure   of 
8,700,000  th.,  and  it  was  with  the  help  of  this  treasure 
and  in  dependence  upon  the  same  system  of  finance  that 
Frederick  U.  carried  through  the  great  struggle  of  his  life. 
Let  us  observe  the  simplicity  of  Frederick's  war  finance 
even  when  his  difficulties  were  greatest.     In  the  Seven 
Years  War  we  find  no  application  to  banks  or  other  com- 
mercial corporations,  no  establishment  of  a  State  Bank,  no 
depreciation  of  paper  money ,  in  fact  no  emission  of  paper 
money,  no  negociation  of  loans  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  in  the  end  no  national  debt.    How  much  more  severe 
was  that  war  to  Prussia  than  to  England,  and  yet  the  English 
debt  is  alarmingly  increased  by  it  while  Prussia  incurs  no 
debt  at  all!    In  truth  the  economy  of  the  Prussian  State 
was  still  in  a  primitive  phase.    Nearly  half  a  century  after 
England  and  France  had  been  convulsed  by  bubbles  the 
Prussian  King's  only  notion  of  providing  for  the  future  is  to 
store  up  great  sums  of  gold  in  cellars  where  they  lie  un- 
productive, and  a  still  longer  time  after  William  III.  brought 
into  use  against  Louis  XIV.  the  formidable  weapon  of  credit  j 
Frederick  knows  nothing  of  such  a  weapon.   There  was  not  / 
yet  any  Bank  of  Prussia;  indeed  there  was  not  even  any  i 
bank  in  Prussia.    When  cash  begins  to  fail,  Frederick's  | 
only  expedient  is  to  adulterate  the  coin,  and  he  is  glad  if  ^ 
he  can  reduce  to  the  utmost  the  evil  results  of  such  a  mea- 
sure by  scattering  the  debased  coin  over  the  foreign  ter- ; 
ritory  occupied  by  his  armies.  • 

A  new  period  of  finance  opens  with  the  Peace  of  Hu- 
bertsburg.  A  country  now  almost  ruined  and  yet  obliged 
by  foreign  dangers  to  maintain  an  army  of  not  less  and  if 
possible  of  more  than  200,000  men,  looks  about  for  new 
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Ways  and  Means.  Frederick  was  not  on  the  whole  fortunate 
in  his  measures.  More  strange  even  than  his  love  of  French 
poetry  and  French  philosophy  was  his  admiration  for  French 
'.    finance.    That  which  was  the  infamy  and  proved  soon  the 
ruin  of  the  French  Monarchy,  became  to  him  a  model  for 
imitation.     But   notwithstanding   his   Tobacco  Monopoly 
*    worked  by  a  colony  of  detested  French  officials,  his  Coflfee 
\    Administration  and  other  mistakes,  some  steps  were  taken 
\   towards  the  introduction  of  a  more  advanced  system  of 
'    finance.    From  this  period  dates  that  effort  to  develope  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Domain  Lands,  in  which  Stein  took  so 
large  a  part,  and  also,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
organisation  of  the  principle  of  credit. 

Two  years  after  the  Peace,  that  is  in  1765,  the  Bank  was 
called  into  existence.  Not  as  in  England  in  order  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  might  become  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  necessities,  but  that  the  Government  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  placing  its  wealth  at  the  service  of  the 
exhausted  nation,  and  by  that  means  of  reviving  industry. 
Instead  of  the  Bank  advancing  money  to  the  Government, 
the  Government  advanced  money  to  the  Bank.  One  esta- 
blishment began  at  Berlin  in  1765,  and  in  the  following  year 
gained  permission  to  issue  notes.  An  independent  esta- 
blishment, also  assisted  by  Government,  was  started  at 
/  Breslau.  In  1772  was  founded  the  Maritime  Institute  (See- 
j  handlung)  in  order  to  revive  foreign  trade.  Here  too  the 
Government  takes  the  initiative,  holding  as  many  as  2100 
shares  out  of  2300.  These  corporations  once  established 
and  the  country  once  accustomed  to  their  paper,  it  might 
safely  be  predicted  that  the  next  war  would  make  Prussia 
acquainted  with  Government  loans  and  with  a  national 
debt. 

The  Seven  Years  of  Frederick  William  II.  from  1787  to 
1795,  though  less  terrible  and  glorious,  were  financially  al- 
most as  trying  to  Prussia  as  the  famous  Seven  Years  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  In  1787  there  was  a  campaign  in  Hol- 
land.   In  1790  and  1791  the  army  was  mobilised  and  massed 
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Upon  the  Austrian  and  Russian  frontier,  though  no  hostilities 
actually  took  place.  From  1792  to  1795  war  was  waged 
with  France,  and  to  this  was  added  a  Polish  campaign  in 
1793,  and  afterwards  a  war  against  the  Polish  insurrection. 
At  the  same  time  the  harvest  of  1794  was  the  worst  ever 
known  in  Prussia.  It  was  found  in  this  year  that  the  trea- 
sure left  by  Frederick  the  Great,  which  had  amounted  to 
55,000,000  th.,  was  exhausted,  and  now  began  the  Prussian 
debt.  Money  was  borrowed  from  all  quarters,  from  Hol- 
land, from  Frankfurt,  from  Cassel,  from  the  Maritime  In- 
stitute. At  the  death  of  Frederick  William  II.  in  1797,  the 
Prussian  debt  amounted  to  48,054,903  th. 

Great  complaints  were  made  in  England  and  Austria 
upon  the  sudden  retirement  of  Prussia  from  the  war  in  1795. 
Her  financial  condition  was  perhaps  not  adequately  ap- 
preciated except  by  herself.    It  is  a  momentous  crisis  in  a 
nation's  history  when  it  begins  to  have  a  debt  after  having 
always  hitherto  had  a  reserve  treasure.     When  a  Govern-   \ 
ment  is  backed  by  an  enthusiastic  nation,  it  can  no  doubt  f 
keep  the  field  even  in  such  a  crisis ;  but  the  Prussian  Govern-   ; 
ment  was  not  in  that  condition,  and  in  the  matter  of  peace   | 
and  war  had  scarcely  a  choice.  So  too  in  judging  the  policy    j 
of  inactivity  to  which  Frederick  William  III.  afterwards    j 
clung  so  persistently,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  according    | 
to  the  tradition  of  his  house  war  could  not  be  undertaken    | 
without  a  reserve  treasure.  / 

It  was  possible  in  peace*  at  least  to  reduce  if  not  ex- 
tinguish the  debt,  and  measures  were  taken  with  this  object 
as  soon  as  the  Peace  of  Basel  was  concluded.  A  Sinking 
Fund  was  established,  which  was  to  be  fed  from  the  revenues 
of  the  Salt  Monopoly,  which  in  Prussia  belonged  to  the  State. 
In  1788,  the  Salt  Administration,  which  till  then  had  be- 
longed to  the  Mining  Department,  was  separated  from  it 
and  put  into  connection  with  the  Maritime  Institute.  It  thus 
came  into  the  hands  of  Struensee,  and  from  him  it  passed 
to  Stein,  who,  when  the  control  of  the  Bank  was  also  added 
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to  his  Department,  found  himself  entrusted  with  all  that 
part  of  Prussian  Finance  which  was  of  modem  growth. 

Schdn,  who  was  already  a  member  of  the  Directory 
when  Stein  entered  it,  and  who  becomes  from  this  point 
one  of  our  authorities^  tells  us  that  Stein  disappointed  the 
general  expectation  that  he  would  prove  fully  equal  to 
Struensee,  and  that  ''the  occasional  flashes  which  his 
brilliant  intellect  gave  forth,  had  neither  coherence  nor  con- 
sciousness.^'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  ''as  a  politician  Stein 
was  so  full  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  State,  of  what  is 
called  diplomacy,  and  attached  such  value  to  this  intrin- 
'sically  unreal  matter,  that  he  had  never  found  it  worth  his 
while  to  develope  in  himself  the  idea  of  the  State,  or  in  short 
to  occupy  himself  at  all  with  the  study  of  the  political 
sciences,  political  economy  or  finance,  hi  this  he  was  like 
Frederick  the  Second."  Later,  I  shall  introduce  Sch6n  him- 
self to  the  reader,  and  shall  then  have  something  to  say  on 
his  peculiar  character,  and  shall  give,  I  think,  strong  reasons 
for  sifting  with  caution  and  some  suspicion  his  evidence 
about  Stein.  The  statements  just  quoted  are  surprising 
enough.  So  far  from  attaching  excessive  importance  to 
diplomacy,  the  reader  already  knows  on  the  best  authority 
that  Stein  had  a  peculiar  distaste  for  it;  up  to  this  time  he 
had  had  no  concern  with  foreign  affairs,  and  we  often  have 
occasion  to  remark  that  he  did  not  give  them  so  much  at- 
tention as  we  should  have  expected  from  a  statesman  of  his 
rank  at  such  a  critical  time;  later,  we  shall  find  that  when 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  offered  to  him,  he  de- 
clines it  on  the  express  ground  that  Foreign  Affairs  are  not 
in  his  line.  It  is  in  fact  the  special  distinction  of  Stein  in 
Prussian  history,  that  he  does  not  in  this  respect  resemble 
Frederick  II.,  and  that  he  for  the  first  time  vindicated  the 
internal,  industrial,  economical  side  of  politics  from  the 
neglect  of  a  school  of  statesmen  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
foreign  relations  and  diplomacy.  In  fact,  in  another  passage 
Schdn  himself  makes  this  very  remark*.     But  he  here 

*  Speaking  of  Stem's  ascendancy  in  x8o8,  he  writes ,   "The  aggrieved 
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makes  two  other  statements:  (i)  that  Stein  proved  himself 
inferior  to  Strueneee  as  a  Minister  of  Finance;  (2)  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  poHtical  economy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Schon  does  not  actually  say 
that  Struensee  had  accomplished  more  in  that  post  than 
Stein  now  accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of 
him  as  one  who  might  have  done  wonders,  had  he  not,  in 
SchOn's  opinion,  been  unnerved  by  his  brother's  catastrophe 
in  Denmark.  ;He  impressed  Schon  as  a  man  of  greater 
ability  and  acquirement  than  Stein;  that  is  all,  and  it  will 
not  seem  much  when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing with  how  little  impartiality  SchOn  judges  Stein. 

Struensee's  abilities  may  have  been  great,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  timid  and  wanting  in  energy.  Beyme 
writes  to  Stein:  "The  deceased  Struensee  saw  how  much 
re-organisation  was  needed  (in  the  Excise  Department),  but 
in  his  old  age  he  had  not  energy  or  vigour  to  set  his  hand 
to  the  work.  He  was  overpowered  by  the  officials  with 
their  routine."  In  vigour  and  decision,  if  not  in  acquire- 
ments, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stein  was  far  superior  to 
him,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  in  thirteen  years 
during  which  he  had  held  the  post  Struensee  accompHshed 
so  much  as  Stein  accomplished  in  less  than  two  years. 

As  to  Schon's  other  statement  that  Stein  had  not 
mastered  political  economy,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Schon 
was  one  of  the  disciples  of  a  certain  Kraus,  who  from  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  at  KSnigsberg  was  at  this  time  proclaiming 
the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith.  Stein  belonged  to  an  earlier 
generation;  he  had  commenced  his  official  career  only  four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Wecdih  of  Nations  in  its 
English  form.  He  became  in  time  a  reader  of  it,  and  his 
great  Edict  of  October,  1807,  is  a  monument  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  its  principles.  In  a  letter  to  Vincke  dated 
January,  1806,  he  expressly  says  that  he  had  been  guided  by 

diplomatists  who  where  accustomed  to  give  the  law  had  to  conceal  the  spite 
they  felt  when  they  found  themselves  subordinated  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  {Aus  den  Pafieren ,  11.  p.  48.) 

l,ife  and  Times  of  Stein.   /.  O 
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Adam  Smith  in  bis  finanrial  policy  of  the  year  before.     It  is 
possible,  however,  that  he  did  not  make  a  methodical  study 
of  him  mitil  he  had  been  appointed  Finance  Minister;  and 
•  we  might  accept  Schdn's  evidence  that  in  1804  his  economical 
views  were  not  fully  formed,  if  other  statements  contained 
in  the  same  passage  were  not,  as  we  have  seen,  so  mani- 
festly incorrect.    Remarks  like  the  following,  which  occur 
in  a  letter  of  Stein's  to  Vincke,  dated  February  26th^  1805, 
seem  to  savour  of  the  old-fashioned  system.     '*  Cotton- 
spinning  is  for  us  a  business  of  the  greatest  importance;  we 
consume  1,500,000  pounds  of  yam  yearly,  and  manufacture 
only  100,000 — what  an  emission  of  money!"     Here,    the 
reader  will  say,  is  the  well-known  confusion  of  wealth  with 
.money  that  characterised  the  mercantile  system.     Cotton 
/  yam  is  just  as  much  wealth  as  money  is,  and  the  exportation 
I  of  money  in  return  for  it  would  not  make  the  country  poorer. 
Nevertheless  we  ought  to  consider  the  peculiarity  of  Prussia, 
which  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  every  other  interest  to  national 
defence.    It  is  not  clear  that  Stein  is  thinking  here  of  the 
nation  and  its  wealth  at  all.    To  the  ncaion  no  doubt  money 
is  not  synonymous  with  wealth;  but  to  a  Government  when 
the  question  is  of  paying  an  army  and  conducting  a  cam- 
paign, it  may  be  an  all-important  thing  to  be  able  to  lay  its 
hand  at  a  moment's  notice  upon  large  sums  of  money.    This 
is  the  case  in  all  countries;  Pitt  found  it  true  in  England  in 
1797;  but  it  is  especially  true  in  countries  like  Prussia  in 
which  credit  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Englishmen  speak  too  much  as  if  there  had  been  no 
political  economy,  or  at  least  as  if  there  had  been  no  doc- 
trine of  Free-trade,  before  Adam  Smith's  book  was  published, 
forgetting  that  the  world  had  not  yet  seen  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  when  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.  the  salons  of 
Paris  were  busy  in  discussing  the  Commerce  des  Grains, 
nor  even  when  Target  abolished  internal  protection  in 
France.  Stein,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  before  he  became  a 
follower  of  Adam  Smith  looked  up  to  Turgot  as  his  master. 
We  have  remarked  already  the  resemblance  of  his  provincial 
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administration  to  Turgot's  famous  administration  of  the  Li- 
mousin; in  his  Ministry  of  Finance,  short  as  it  was,  too  short 
to  disclose  what  he  may  have  had  in  view,  he  still  found 
time  once  more  to  emulate  Turgot.  i 

If  the  great  Governments  of  the  Continent  were  forced 
by  their  military  necessities  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign 
parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  drain  of  money  from  the 
country,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  adopting 
the  principles  of  free  trade  at  home.  The  inconveniences 
that  might  arise  from  money  leaving  the  country  could  not 
follow  from  its  circulating  freely  within  the  country.  Internal 
free  trade  accordingly  triumphed  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
principle  that  industry  thrives  by  the  neglect  of  government 
was  admitted  to  that  extent,  before  free  trade  in  the  sense 
the  English  attach  to  the  word  was  seriously  considered. 
Only  a  country  like  ours,  shielded  comparatively  from  war 
and  depending  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  wealth,  could 
contemplate  free  trade  between  nations;  but  free  trade 
within  a  nation  was  a  favourite  notion  of  continental  econo- 
mists in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century.  Stein  now  had 
the  courage  to  intrdouce  it  into  Prussia.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  Schon  to  have  told  us  what  prevented  Struensee 
in  thirteen  years  of  office  from  accomplishing  this  reform 
which,  since  the  great  days  of  Turgot,  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  any  financier,  and  which  it  seems  the  King  himself 
had  recommended  in  1798.  It  appears  that  the  internal  or 
provincial  Customs  of  Prussia  produced  no  greater  sum  than 
185,000  th.  yearly,  but  at  the  same  time,  being  levied  upon 
an  ancient  system  which  had  become  in  the  course  of  time 
extremely  intricate  and  confused,  caused  the  greatest  pos- 
sible hindrance  to  traffic.  They  were  now  removed  by  the 
Edict  of  December  26,  1805. 

Another  important  achievement  of  Stein's  was  the  reform 
of  the  Salt  Administration  by  the  Edict  of  May  14,  1805.  A 
very  brief  description  of  it  is  all  that  the  reader,  whom  I 
cannot  suppose  deeply  interested  in  the  business  details  of 
old  Prussian  finance,  will  expect.    The  manufacture  and 
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Sale  of  salt  was  an  important  monopoly  of  the  Govemment- 
At  the  same  time  the  Maritime  Institute  held  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  foreign  salt  At  the  crisis  of  Prussian  finance 
above  described,  when  Prussia  first  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  a  national  debt,  Struensec  had  imdertaken  to  save  half  a 
million  thalers  yearly,  by  uniting  the  Maritime  Institute  with 
the  Salt  Department,  and  creating  a  General  Salt  Adminis- 
tration. The  plan  had  not  been  found  to  work  weU.  Stein 
sums  up  the  objections  to  it  thus:  "Affairs  of  quite  different 
kinds  are  committed  to  the  same  Department,  viz.  Manufac- 
ture, Trading  Operations,  Levying  of  a  Consumption  Tax. 
Each  branch  demands  special  skill,  special  arrangements 
and  a  special  mode  of  procedure.^'  What  these  are  he  goes 
on  to  state,  and  then  adds:  "The  following  inconveniences 
are  caused  by  the  combination  of  such  heterogeneous  mat- 
ters in  one  administration:  i.  Onesidedness  in  the  manage- 
ment. Each  Head  of  the  Department  takes  his  own  pe- 
culiar view,  which  he  pursues  to  the  neglect  of  all  others. 
If  you  examine  recent  administrations  in  this  respect,  you 
see  under  Minister  v.  Heinitz  special  attention  to  manufac- 
ture, under  Minister  v.  Struensee,  a  commercial  view,  and  a 
combination  of  the  whole  to  the  neglect  of  manufacture  and 
of  details.  2.  Expensiveness,  if  the  requirements  of  such 
varied  affairs  are  in  any  degree  to  be  satisfied;  for  what  a 
number  of  officials  is  necessary  to  supply  the  desired  skill 
and  the  proper  oversight  for  all  this' business !  3.  Loss  to 
the  Revenue,  when  one  or  other  part  of  the  business  is 
neglected,  as  has  been  the  case  hitherto."  He  proposes, 
therefore,  "to  dissolve  an  aggregate  consisting  of  such 
heterogeneous  parts,  and  to  commit  each  branch  to  the 
department  which  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  possesses  the  tools  needed  for  the  work;"  these  de- 
partments are,  as  he  explains,  for  the  salt  manufacture  the 
Mining  Department,  for  the  trade  in  foreign  salt  the  Mari- 
time Institute,  and  for  the  levying  of  the  tax  the  Excise  De- 
partment. The  elaborate  report  containing  these  proposals 
is  dated  January  9th,  1805.    A  Commission  was  appointed 
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to  consider  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Count  Schulenburg,  who  disapproved,  and 
ivhen  this  Commission  had  reported,  the  scheme,  with  some 
unimportant  modifications,  became  law. 

To  these  two  great  Reforms,  the  abolition  of  internal 
customs  and  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Salt  Administration, 
Stein  himself  in  his  autobiography  adds,  that  he  "succeeded 
in  diminishing  the  amount  of  useless  writing  in  the  higher 
"boards;  that  he  quite  stopped  a  great  quantity  of  useless 
paper-blackening,  and  increased  the  independence  of  the 
provincial  posts.'* 

Stein's  experience  had  lain  hitherto  exclusively  in  the 
■western  part  of  the  Prussian  State;  in  fact  it  seems  that  the 
officials  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  had  dreaded  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Ministry  of  one  so  Westphalian  in  his  notions, 
and  that  the  King  himself  had  shared  their  misgivings. 
Stein  began  now  diligently  to  study  the  Eastern  Provinces. 
The  Partitions  of  Poland  were  still  recent,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  acquired  territory  still  unsettled;  perhaps  few  of 
us  remember  how  extensive  these  acquisitions  were,  and 
how  much  Polish  land  which  now  belongs  to  Russia  was 
then  in  Prussian  possession.    Besides  East  Prussia  which 
the  Great  Elector  had  vindicated  from  Polish  overlordship, 
and  West  Prussia  the  acquisition  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
there  was  now  South  Prussia  and  ^ew  East  Prussia.    War- 
saw itself  was  a  Prussian  town,  and  the  frontier  of  the 
monarchy  embraced  Bialystock.    In  March  Stein  addressed 
the  Directors  of  the  Provincial  Chambers,  requiring  from 
them  minute  reports  of  the  condition  of  their  provinces, 
and  suggestions  of  improvement,  and  he  devoted  the  sum- 
mer to  a  tour  of  inspection.     In  July  he  visited  Posen, 
Kalisch,  Warsaw,  Plock,  Bialystock,  Szcenczyn;  in  August 
Memel,  KOnigsberg,  Danzig,  and  returned  in  September  by 
Fordan  and  Stettin..   One  or  two  letters  to  Vincke  written 
during  this  journey  are  preserved.    He  says  he  is  much 
interested  by  what  he  sees,  but  evidently  he  sees  nothing 
but  what  concerns  trade  and  administration.    On  his  return 
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he  embodied  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  King.  He  proposed  to  simplify  local  govern- 
ment in  these  provinces  by  abolishing  cross  or  overlapping 
administrative  divisions,  and  also  to  make  some  chang^es  in 
the  Excise  Tariff  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
to  the  interests  of  the  great  commercial  towns,  i.  e.  to 
extend  to  the  Eastern  Provinces  the  same  kind  of  reform 
which  he  had  introduced  long  before  into  the  County 
Mark. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  return  in  September  that  the  two 
great  Credit  Establishments,  the  Bank  and  Maritime  In- 
stitute, passed  into  his  hands  from  those  of  Count  Scbulen- 
burg.  Stein  had  avowed  at  his  appointment  that  his  know- 
ledge of  those  institutions  was  very  imperfect,  and  Schon 
would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  a  mere  child  in  every- 
thing that  concerned  the  Money  Market.  Nevertheless  it 
appears  that  an  immediate  revolution  in  these  two  corpora- 
tions was  the  consequence  of  his  assuming  the  management 
of  them.  The  standard  of  commercial  honesty  was,  it  seems, 
at  that  time  not  yet  so  high  as  a  developed  banking  system 
requires,  and  the  business  was  much  in  the  hands  of  Jews, 
of  whom  Stein  says  that  "their  cunning,  perseverance, 
esprit  de  corps,  and  want  of  the  sense  of  honour  if  only  their 
covetousness  was  gratified,  were  pernicious  in  any  State, 
and  had  especially  a  mischievous  influence  upon  the  official 
class.''  Three  or  four  great  frauds  came  to  light  in  succes- 
sion during  the  autumn  of  1805.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
the  Bank,  contrary  to  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been 
foimded,  had  lent  extensively  on  mortgage,  the  security  in 
many  cases  consisting  in  Polish  lands;  this.  Stein  remarks, 
led  in  the  sequel  to  most  mischievous  negotiations  with 
Napoleon  and  with  Russia  when  the  Polish  provinces  were 
so  soon  after  severed  from  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Alto- 
gether he  considered  the  Bank,  as  he  tells  us,  "a  pernicious 
institution,  drawing  to  itself  as  it  did  considerable  sums  of 
money,  the  application  of  which  was  intrusted  to  officials;'' 
that  is,  it  was  pernicious  by  the  strong  temptations  to  which 
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it  exposed  the  official  class  • ...  He  mentions  the  detection 
in  fraud  of  the  Jew  David  Ephraim,  who  "saved  himself  by 
fleeing  to  Vienna  and  there  becoming  a  Catholic,  while  one 
of  his  accomplices  conmiitted  suicide,"  according  to  Pertz, 
lianged  himself  before  Stein's  door.  Strong  measures  were 
adopted,  the  Directors  subjected  to  new  and  stringent  re- 
gulations, the  mortgage  business  in  South  Prussia  forbidden, 
speculation  threatened  with  new  penalties;  finally,  the  chief 
Director  of  the  Bank  was  deprived  of  his  office.  To  replace 
him  Stein  looked  to  Denmark,  as  Frederick  had  done  in  the 
case  of  Struensee,  and  invited  a  man  who  had  lately  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  whose  name,  well  known  already  in  England, 
will  frequently  reappear  in  this  book,  Berthold  Georg 
Niebuhr. 

But  when  Niebuhr  arrived  in  Berlin  (it  was  in  October, 
1806)  he  foimd  the  scene  already  much  changed,  and  a  few 
days  after  it  was  still  further  transformed.  And  here  ends 
our  account  of  the  tranquil  period  of  Stein's  life.  One  more 
financial  operation  of  his  remains  to  be  spoken  of,  but  it 
belongs  to  war  finance,  and  the  enemy  is  Napoleon. 

Prussia  did  not  actually  engage  in  hostilities  till  October, 
1806,  but  during  a  whole  year  before  this,  or  from  October, 
1805,  she  was  within  the  penumbra  of  war.  The  causes  and 
conditions  of  this  war  will  be  traced  in  the  next  Part.  It 
will  also  be  shewn  what  share  Stein  took-  in  it,  and  what 
effects  upon  his  life  it  had.  But  as  some  slight  view  has 
just  been  given  of  the  history  of  Prussian  finance,  and  as 
the  great  incidents  in  financial  history  are  always  wars,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  note  at  this  point  what  were  the 
financial  ways  and  means  by  which  Prussia,  under  the 
guidance  of  Stein,  proposed  to  maintain  the  new  war  which 
for  the  first  time  in  Prussian  history  was  to  be  undertaken 
with  a  debt  greatly  exceeding  in  amount  the  reserve  treasure 
of  the  State. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  September,  1805,  that  the 
King  determined  to  mobilise  the  army,  and  was  advised  by 
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Schulenburg,  to  whom  he  applied  first,  to  call  upon  Steiii 
for  a  financial  plan.  For  the  first  time  a  Prussian  King*  con- 
templated war  without  having  in  his  treasury  the  means  of 
supporting  it  even  for  a  single  year.  Stein's  report  was 
sent  in  on  October  9th.  The  document  itself  does  not  lie 
before  us,  but  we  are  able  to  make  out  his  views  from  an 
additional  report  sent  in  by  him  on  October  26th,  and  from 
another  most  elaborate  and  instructive  paper  dated  De- 
cember 2nd.  He  passes  in  rapid  review  the  possible  -ways 
of  supporting  the  war,  rejecting  at  once  the  notion  of 
throwing  the  expense  upon  the  enemy's  country,  and  speak- 
ing of  Frederick  the  Great's  method,  which  consisted  in 
"certain  operations  upon  the  coinage"  as  "so  disturbing 
and  even  destructive  to  trade,  and  casting  such  a  dark 
shadow  of  immorality,  that  neither  the  good  of  the  State 
nor  your  Majesty's  principles  will  allow  you  to  resort  to  it 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,"  Internal  loans  have,  he  says, 
great  difficulties,  and  foreign  loans  have  the  same  and 
others  of  their  own.  Subsidies  are  not  to  be  despised,  but 
**we  have  in  our  own  history  a  recent  example  of  their  in- 
conveniences in  the  suspension  of  the  English  subsidies 
late  in  1794,  just  at  the  moment  when  a  new  war  was  added 
to  that  already  in  progress,  and  made  them  specially  ne- 
cessary," Rejecting  these  methods,  he  proposes  to  resort 
to  paper  money. 

This  was  regarded  as  a  great  innovation,  and  yet  paper 
money  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word  had  long  existed, 
though  not  in  great  quantities,  in  Prussia.  The  Bank  of 
Prussia  had  almost  from  the  beginning  had  the  right  of 
issuing  notes,  and  what  is  paper  money  but  bank  notes? 
But  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  strictly  the  two  things 
are  distinct.  The  truth  is  that  the  peculiar  connection 
which  exists  in  England  between  the  Bank  and  the  Govern- 
ment fills  our  minds  with  preconceptions  which  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  follow  the  financial  history  of  foreign 
states,  particularly  in  times  long  past.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  created  to  advance  money  to  Government.  Hence 
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when  war  puts  an  extreme  pressure  upon  Government  it  is 
to  the  Bank  that  Government  applies;  and  the  Bank  does 
not  merely  render  what  help  it  can  and  then  bid  the  Govern- 
ment go  elsewhere,  but  shares  all  the  embarrassments  of 
Government,  so  that  what  is  really  the  insolvency  of  the 
Government  appears  here  to  be  the  insolvency  of  the  Bank. 
This  was  the  case  in  1797,  when  the  immense  subsidies  of 
England  to  foreign  Powers  embarrassed  Pitt's  Government. 
The  Bank  was  not  allowed  to  sever  itself  from  the  cause  of 
the  Government,  but  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  actually 
forced — not  permitted — to  suspend  payments  in  cash.    If 
there  had  then  been  no  Bank  of  England  standing  in  this 
connection  with  the  Government,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what 
Pitt  would  have  done  in  1797.    It  is  evident  that  instead  of 
forcing  the  Bank  to  suspend  cash-payments  he  would  have 
begun  to  pay  in  paper  himself.    He  would  have  made  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  payments  in  paper,  but  the  paper 
money  thus  issued  would  not  have  been  bank  notes  but 
treasury  notes.    Of  this  kind  were  the  Exchequer  Bills 
issued  by  Montague  in  1695,  while  the  Bank  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  for  sums  as  small  as  ^5;  of  this  kind  also  were  the 
French  assignats,  which  were  not  notes  of  any  bank  but  of 
the  Government  itself.    Now  the  Bank  of  Prussia  did  not  at 
all  correspond  to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  had  been  created, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  people;  the  moneys  of  Government  were 
not  deposited  there  but  kept  in  the  Exchequer;  accordingly 
Stein,  though  a  close  observer  of  England,  did  not  think  of 
throwing  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  upon  the  Bank. 
The  Government  itself  issues  paper  instead  of  forcing  the 
Bank  to  suspend  cash  payments. 

But  having  determined  to  issue  paper  the  Government 
would  have  to  consider  many  other  questions,  of  which  the 
principal  would  be,  Should  the  new  currency  be  convertible 
or  inconvertible?  In  other  words,  should  the  Government 
suspend  till  the  return  of  peace  some  of  its  principal  pay- 
ments, or  content  itself  with  acquiring  the  advantage  of  a 
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banker  who,  issuing  notes  payable  at  sight,  calculates  that 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  them  will  be  presented  within  a 
given  time? 

If  Government  contented  itself  with  adopting  the  latter 
course  the  introduction  of  paper  money  would  perhaps 
amount  to  no  more  than  Government  undertaking  the  busi- 
ness of  a  banker.  And  it  might  be  urged  that  this,  so  far 
from  being  an  objectionable  course  justified  by  an  emer- 
gency, was  actually  in  itself  to  some  extent  expedient.  For 
if  the  development  of  credit  in  a  country  be  beneficial,  if 
the  practice  of  using  a  paper  currency  within  limits  be  con- 
venient. Government  may  do  well  in  furthering  the  practice 
in  a  country  in  which  it  is  as  yet  little  known.  Thus  in- 
dustry might  positively  be  animated  by  an  issue  of  Govern- 
ment paper  intended  in  the  first  instance  only  to  rescue  the 
Government  itself  from  embarrassment.  It  appears  that 
this  was  Stein's  original  proposal;  five  millions  were  to  be 
issued  in  treasury  notes  exchangeable  for  coin  at  certain 
fixed  centres;  other  sums  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  raised 
by  loans  at  Leipzig  and  Cassel. 

As  the  expense  of  a  year's  campaign  was  estimated  at 
30,000,000  th.,  it  will  be  seen  that  Stein  proposes  only  to 
meet  a  sixth  part  of  the  expense  by  paper  money.  To  this 
proposal  the  King  replied  in  the  Order  of  Cabinet  of 
Oct.  15th,  by  accepting  it  in  principle,  but  suggesting  that 
the  amount  issued  should  be  twenty  millions  instead  of  five. 
In  the  elaborate  Report  of  Dec.  2nd,  Stein  g^ves  his  opinion 
upon  this  suggestion,  but  in  this  document  is  to  be  remarked 
that  he  contemplates  no  longer  a  convertible  but  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  at  the 
moment  of  drawing  it  up  (it  was  the  month  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz),  the  probability  of  war  seemed  greater  than  in 
October.  As  to  the  quantity  of  paper  money  to  be  issued 
he  finds  himself  after  a  close  examination  able  to  raise  it  to 
nine  millions  and  a-half.  Much  of  the  document  is  occupied 
with  a  demonstration  that  the  evils  which  in  other  states 
have  sprung  from  paper  money  have  been  caused  solely  by 
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the  excessive  issue  of  it.  Denmark,  Sweden  and  the  Re- 
volutionary Government  of  France  are  introduced  as  ex- 
amples of  this,  while  the  history  of  England  is  referred  to 
for  instances  of  the  safe  and  moderate  use  of  paper  money. 
It  is  evidently  Stein's  idea  that  the  financial  perplexities  of 
Prussia,  a  country  industrially,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
financially,  little  advanced,  were  best  to  be  met  by  taking 
lessons  from  the  rich  financial  experience  of  England.  He 
closes  by  praying  that  his  Report  may  be  examined  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  General  Directory.  Accordingly  we 
have  another  Report  dated  January  8th,  1896,  in  which 
Stein's  Report  is  criticised,  and  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that  in  the  case  of  actual  war  the  inconvertible  currency  is 
to  be  preferred,  but  if  the  army  was  likely  soon  to  return  to 
a  peace  footing,  only  convertible  paper  could  be  recom- 
mended. The  King,  who  knew  only  too  well  that  Prussia 
would  certainly  not  proceed  to  actual  war  except  in  an 
emergency  so  extreme  that  it  could  hardly  be  contemplated 
as  possible,  decided  on  January  i8th  for  a  convertible 
currency,  and  decreed  that  the  branches  of  the  Bank  and 
Maritime  Institute  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Elbing,  KSnigsberg, 
Warsaw,  Stettin,  Miinster,  and  Fiirth  should  be  supplied 
with  funds  sufficient  for  cashing  all  the  treasury  notes  that 
might  be  presented. 

But  we  must  pause  here,  for  Prussia's  turn  has  come  at 
last.  Hitherto  England  and  Prussia  have  seemed  equally  to 
enjoy  an  exemption  from  the  revolutionary  storms  of  the 
time.  But  only  England  was  to  continue  exempt  to  the  end. 
The  shock  was  to  come  upon  Prussia  more  suddenly  even 
than  upon  France,  and  it  was  to  be  in  Prussia  as  in  France  a 
revolutionary  shock,  for  it  was  to  alter  all  the  institutions 
both  of  government  and  of  society.  It  was  to  inflict  scarcely 
less  suffering  than  in  France,  suffering  continued  for  seven 
years.  But  one  calamity,  the  greatest  of  all  which  had  be- 
fallen France,  was  to  be  spared  to  Prussia.  The  fury  of 
Civil  Discord  was  not  to  be  let  loose  there.  No  guillotine 
was  to  be  set  up;  no  emigrant  nobles  were  to  infest  the 
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frontiers  or  consume  their  lives  in  cursing  their  country  from 
a  foreign  shore;  the  Oder,  Spree  and  Weichsel  were  to  see 
no  nojj[ades.  Nay,  the  years  of  endurance  were  to  exercise 
a  reconciling,  uniting  influence  upon  the  different  classes  of 
the  people;  they  were  to  form  a  period  in  the  national 
history  which  could  be  looked  back  upon  without  horror, 
and  if  with  shame  yet  also  with  pride;  for  in  these  years  the 
same  transition  was  made  in  Prussia  that  had  been  made  in 
France,  but  made  in  the  way  which  in  France  had  after  trial 
been  found  impossible.  It  was  made  under  the  peace- 
ful guidance  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Prussia  too 
found  her  Turgot,  and,  what  is  more,  a  Turgot  who  did 
not  fail. 


PART  II. 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

Cependant,  Sire,  qu*a  fait  comme  roi  ce  grand  homme  (Fr^d^ric  II.)  au 
prix  de  tant  d'efForts?  Vous  a-t-il  laiss^  des  ^tats  riches,  puissants,  heureux? 
Otez-leur  la  reputation  militaire  et  les  ressources  du  tr6sor  qui  peuvent  se  dis- 
siper ,  le  reste  est  bien  faible  .  .  .  Une  arm^e  ne  pourra  pas  toujours ,  elle  ne 
pourra  pas  longtemps  faire  le  fonds  de  la  puissance  prussienne. 

MiRABEAU,  Lettre  remise  d  FridMc  Guillaume  II.  (1786.) 


CHAPTER  I. 
CHARACTER  OF  TEDE  PRUSSIAN  STATE. 

At  the  time  it  happened  the  catastrophe  of  Jena  was  the 
most  startling  and  unforeseen  occurrence  that  had  been  wit- 
nessed in  modem  Europe.  No  downfall  so  complete  and 
sudden  of  a  state  so  great  and  prosperous  had  yet  been  wit' 
nessed,  and  it  surprised  Europe  the  more  because  the  State 
which  fell  so  suddenly  fell  in  war,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  peculiarly  military  State  of  Eu- 
rope. Perhaps  it  has  been  made  to  appear  even  more  sur- 
prising by  the  revival  of  Prussian  military  greatness  that  has 
taken  place  since.  A  Jena  intervening  midway  between  a 
Rossbach  and  a  Sedan  is  a  phenomenon  to  which  perhaps ' 
European  history  can  produce  nothing  parallel.  In  Asiatic] 
history  we  read  of  something  similar,  how  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  when  they  had  already  made  themselves  the  terror 
of  Europe  and  had  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  behind  theni 
and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  before  them,  were  sud- 
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denly  trample<Mn  the  dust  by  the  world-conqueror  Tamer- 
lane. 

However  unforeseen  at  the  moment,  the  disaster  when  it 
is  studied  will  be  seen  to  have  nothing  abnormal  about  it. 
But  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Prussia  is  all  the  greater 
on  that  accoimt,  and  in  the  life  of  Stein  it  is  such  an  oc- 
currence as  the  meeting  of  the  States  General  was  in  the 
life  of  Mirabeau,  or  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war 
in  the  life  of  Napoleon.  It  furnished  him  with  the  occa- 
sion of  those  achievements  which  have  made  him  memor- 
able. 

At  this  point  therefore  the  biographical  narrative  must 
pause.  Hitherto  we  have  looked  into  the  politics  of 
Prussia  just  as  far  as  the  biography  required  us  to  do  so, 
glancing  now  at  Local  Administration,  now  at  the  Ministerial 
Departments,  now  at  Finance.  But  as  we  approach  the 
catastrophe  which  carried  him  to  the  position  of  a  imiversal 
Reformer,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  understand  his  re- 
forms by  contemplating  deliberately  the  Prussian  State  as  a 
whole.  This  we  shall  try  to  do  without  being  led  further 
than  the  occasion  demands,  and  without  losing  ourselves  in 
the  general  history  of  Prussia. 

The  special  course  of  history  which  a  State  runs  is  often 
determined  by  some  original  pecuharity  in  its  situation.  In 
the  case  of  England,  for  example,  such  a  peculiarity  is  its 
separation,  decided  and  yet  not  wide,  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  in  the  case  of  the  American  Union  its  boundless 
space  for  expansion,  and  its  having  no  rivals.  The  control- 
ling peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  Prussia,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  it  has  had  neighbours  and  rivals  overwhelmingly 
superior,  and  has  been  separated  from  them  by  no  frontier 
but  what  it  could  make  itself.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  this  peculiarity  has  been  that  Government  there  assumes 
a  much  larger  province  than  in  England  or  America.  Self- 
preservation  more  than  any  cause  determines  the  character 
of  States;  it  was  an  easy  task  in  England  since  invasion 
was  difficult,  and  easier  still  in  America.  England  therefore 
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did  not  want  much  government,  and  America  wants  even 
less ;  but  Prussia  has  always  wanted  as  much  government  as 
can  possibly  be  had,  because  the  defence  of  Prussia  has  al- 
ways been  extremely  difficult.  For  the  same  reason  the 
government  has  always  taken  a  military  form.  Our  examina- 
tion of  Prussian  finance  has  shown  us  the  army  swallowing 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  public  revenue.  We  have  seen 
that  the  machine  of  administration  in  Prussia  was  almost 
exclusively  appUed  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an 
army  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  country.  In  this  it  is  evidently  involved  that  the  form 
of  government  was  absolute  and  that  popular  liberties  were 
unknown.  The  huge  army  would  be  fatal  to  the  Monarchy 
if  it  were  entrusted  to  any  other  hand  but  that  of  the 
Monarch,  and  in  the  hand  of  the  Monarch  it  was  just  as 
necessarily  fatal  to  any  thought  of  liberty.  Prussia  entered 
upon  a  course  which,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  likely 
to  lead  to  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Everything  de- 
pended upon  the  military  qualities  of  the  king.  A  bom 
general  on  that  throne  would  be  the  first  man  of  his  age,  as 
was  Frederick  the  Great;  a  genuine  soldier  there,  even 
without  genius,  would  succeed,  as  the  Emperor  William. 
But  even  a  very  clever  man  would  fail  painfully,  as  did 
Frederick  William  IV.,  if  his  talents  were  not  of  the  mi]itary 
kind,  and  ordinary  kings  wanting  in  insight  and  will,  such  as 
the  two  with  whom  this  book  is  concerned,  were  likely  to 
steer  the  State  upon  the  rocks. 

Frederick  the  Great's  mean  dress,  his  snuflfy  coat  and 
uniform  never  laid  aside  for  any  robe  of  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  indefatigable  devotion  to  business,  gave  him 
in  his  own  age  the  reputation  of  an  original  genius  and  a 
reviver  of  antique  heroism.  When  we  look  closer  we  dis- 
cover that  his  merit  lay  in  discerning  clearly  the  exigencies 
of  an  exceptional  position,  and  moreover  that  in  this  he  was 
not  original  but  only  faithful  to  the  lessons  of  his  father. 
The  Prussian  system  was  devised  by  Frederick  William  I. 
between  1720  and  1730.    The  army  was  then  greatly  in- 
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creased  in  numbers  and  settled  upon  a  firm  financial  basis ; 
the  nobles  were  induced  jto  devote  their  lives  to  military 
service;  and  it  was  in  order  to  set  them  an  example  of  such 
devotion  that  the  king  gradually  adopted  the  practice  of 
appearing  always  in  uniform.    Nor  in  spite  of  his  extra- 
vagances was  Frederick  WiUiam  one  who  played  at  soldiers 
as  so  many  petty  German  princes  Iiave  been  accused  of  do- 
ing.   As  Crown  Prince  he  had  witnessed  the  helplessness 
of  the  Monarchy  exposed  in  the  great  War  of  the  North  to 
the  unceremonious  invasion  of  its  neighbours.  In  determin- 
ing to  save  it  from  such  humiliation  as  it  endured  then,  he 
had  created  a  machinery  which  proved  only  too  successful. 
Desiring  to  give  Prussia  an  equivalent  for  a  frontier,  he  gave 
her  that  which  raised  her  in  no  long  time  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
I        But  as  this  extreme  difficulty  of  defending  the  country 
'  and  the  consequences  of  it,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a 
\  government  at  once  all-powerful  and  oppressive,  are  the 
•  fundamental  facts  of  Prussian  history,  we  should  try  at  the 
outset  to  reaUze  them  with  some  exactness  and  detail.    Let 
the  reader  look  in  Macaulay  and  see  what  the  English  stand- 
ing army  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  established.    He 
will  read  that  in  1698  the  House  of  Commons  was  divided 
upon  the  question  whether  it  should  consist  of  7000  or 
10,000  men.    And  that  was  a  time  when  Louis  XIV.  was 
threatening  Europe  and  when  our  country  was  at  the  head 
of  the  party  of  resistance  to  him,  a  time  when  Europe  was 
on  the  point  of  being  convulsed  by  the  momentous  contro- 
versy of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  England  was  a  rich 
and  great  country.    If  we  pass  over  thirty  years  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Walpole  we  find  that  after  the  period  of  the 
victories  of  Marlborough,  and  when  England  was  flushed 
with  glory  and  prosperity,  her  standing  army  on  the  peace 
establishment  still  amounted,  and  indeed  continued  much 
later  to  amount  to  little  more  than  17,000  men.    Let  us  now 
turn  to  Prussia  under  Frederick  William  I.,  whose  reign  was 
contemporary  with  the  administration  of  Walpole.    Prussia 
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was  then  an  exceedingly  poor  country;  it  had  no  great  or 
ancient  reputation  to  maintain^  The  age  was  for  the  most 
part  peaceful,  and  in  such  wars  as  there  were  Prussia  had 
little  share.  And  what  was  the  population  of  Prussia?  At 
the  death  of  Frederick  William  in  1740  it  was  about  2,240,000, 
less  perhaps  than  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  same  time. 

And  now  what  was  the  Peace  Establishment  of  Frederick 
William  L,  which  he  left  to  his  successor?  It  amounted  to 
about  80,000  men. 

England  however,  it  will  be  said,  had  a  fleet,  and  had 
never  professed  to  be  a  military  state.  Let  us  then  com- 
pare the  army  of  Frederick  William  with  other  continental 
armies.  It  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Austria,  which  had  a  / 
population  perhaps  about  six  times  as  great.  It  was  half  as 
large  as  that  of  France,  whose  population  was  about  nine 
times  as  great.  But  if  we  wish  correctly  to  estimate  the 
effect  which  this  incredible  military  force  must  have  had 
upon  the  state  which  maintained  it,  we  must  take  several 
other  facts  into  consideration.  We  shall  find  that  both  as 
increasing  the  absolute  power  of  the  Government  and  as  a 
burden  upon  the  people,  the  army  of  Frederick  William  was 
much  more  formidable  than  could  be  inferred  from  its 
greater  proportionate  numbers.  For  about  onethird  of  it 
consisted  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  of  the  rest  the  rank 
and  file  consisted  not  in  any  degree  of  the  educated  classes, 
who  might  be  capable  of  some  regard  for  liberty  and  some 
jealousy  of  arbitrary  power,  but  of  agricultural  serfs,  who 
even  in  their  own  homes  lived  under  a  subjection  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  camp.  Moreover,  overwhelming  as  is  the 
force  which  a  vast  unintelligent  standing  army  gives  to  a 
Government  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  now  in  every 
State  counteracting  influences,  some  shadow  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, some  pretence  of  a  free  Press.  In  Prussia  the  local 
Parliaments  had  almost  everywhere  passed  into  insigni- 
ficance— there  was  no  Mutiny  Bill — and  in  the  time  of  Fre- 
derick William  the  Press  had  no  freedom;  nothing  counter- 
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acted  the  brute  force  of  this  mass  of  armed  slaves,  ruled 
with  iron  severity  and  officered  by  their  hereditary  masters^ 
the  noblesse,  who  had  made  themselves  in  turn,  as  it  were, 
serfs  to  their  King  and  Conunander-in-chief,  for  the  Articles 
of  War  bound  the  officer  to  obedience  "even  against  his 
own  honour."  If  we  reflect  on  all  this,  we  shall  recognize 
that  Frederick  William  when  he  organized  this  army, 
achieved  a  work  not  less  important  poUtically  than  it  was  in 
a  military  sense.  He  created  not  only  a  new  Great  Power 
in  Europe,  but  also  a  new  form  of  Government.  For  in  rest- 
ing so  mainly  on  his  army,  and  drawing  from  it  such  un- 
limited power,  he  contrived  a  new  variety  of  monarchy,  so 
that  the  Prussian  State  from  this  time  does  not  resemble 
the  model  of  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  anticipates  mo- 
dem military  bureaucracies,  and  furnishes  a  model  to  Napo- 
leon. 

But  what  a  burden  upon  the  people  must  this  army  have 
been!  The  Prussian  State  of  our  own  time  may  be  called 
rich.  It  has  acquiried  new  territories,  some  of  which  are 
very  productive,  it  has  developed  new  industries,  such  as 
that  mining  industry  of  Westphalia  which  we  have  been 
contemplating;  it  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  that  agrarian 
and  industrial  revolution  which  we  are  about  to  follow  the 
course  of. 

Moreover  its  military  system  has  been  made  just  and 
equal,  so  that  the  modern  German  army  is  regarded  by 
many  with  pride  as  a  sort  of  school  of  virtue.  The  old 
system  could  not  be  thought  of  in  this  way;  it  was  terribly 
oppressive  and  demoralising  and  caused  vast  misery  to  the 
Prussian  peasantry. 

The  rulers  who  figure  in  history  as  conquerors  are  com- 
monly those  who  have  inherited  an  exceptional  army. 
Alexander  used  the  army  Philip  had  made;  Napoleon  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  levee  en  masse  of  1793 ;  Cromwell,  as  Pro- 
tector, awed  Europe  with  the  army  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  Civil  War,  an  army  such  as  no  English  king  had 
ever  commanded.    Nor  did  Frederick  the  Great  withstand 
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the  temptation  of  using  the  potent  instrument  his  father 
had  put  into  his  hands.  But  the  ambitious  aggressions  of 
this  king  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  think  of  the  HohenzoUem 
as  an  essentially  ambitious  dynasty,  or  of  Frederick  William 
as  having  had  ambitious  views  in  creating  his  military 
system.  It  is  well  known  that  he  never  showed  the  least 
ambition  himself,  and  in  more  than  one  of  his  successors  a 
certain  backwardness  to  war  may  be  observed  which,  when 
their  great  military  means  are  considered,  is  remarkable. 
The  king,  with  whom  we  shall  here  be  principally  con- 
cerned, was  throughout  his  long  reign  peaceful  to  a  fault. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  great  army  for  purposes  of 
defence  which  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  used  for  offence 
also,  and  used  for  offence  and  for  unjust  offence  such  an 
army  is  certain  at  times  to  be.  The  true  view  of  Prussia  in 
the  1 8th  century  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  a  state  which 
found  itself  unable  to  be  safe  without  being  dangerous  at 
the  same  time,  which  created  for  legitimate  purposes  a 
weapon  it  was  always  suspected  of  wishing  to  use  and  some- 
times did  use  for  illegitimate. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  a  more  cultivated  mind  than 
his  father,  and  talents  which  his  father  never  had  any  op- 
portunity of  showing ;  but  the  idea  on  which  Prussian  great- 
ness was  founded  was  conceived  and  realised  by  the  father, 
not  by  the  son.  Sybel  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Fre- 
derick, though  a  great  general  and  diplomatist,  was  not  a 
great  organiser,*  and  Mirabeau  remarks  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ample rather  of  a  great  character  in  a  great  position  than 
of  a  great  genius  raised  by  nature  high  above  the  ordinary 
level.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  sometimes  made  mis- 
takes that  a  man  of  much  original  insight  would  hardly 
have  been  in  any  danger  of  making.  But  he  maintained 
with  invincible  tenacity  his  father's  idea  of  defending  Prus- 

*  "So  genial  er  sich  im  Angesichte  des  feindlichen  Feldherm  oder  Ge- 
sandten  zeigte ,  so  wenig  schdpferisch  war  er  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Verwaltung 
und  der  Organisation.'*  Ueber  die  Entutickelung  der  ahsoluten  Monarckie  in 
Preussen. 
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sia  by  the  sustained  energy  of  its  people,  called  out  and 
stimulated  by  the  unsparing  rigour  of  the  Government.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  after  the  great  trial  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  when  Frederick  William's  foresight  had  been 
justified  by  the  event  and  the  country  saved,  "so  as  by- 
fire,"  from  its  enemies,  the  King  is  far  from  abating  his  ex- 
actions. From  the  beginning  of  the  Peace  he  is  busy  in  de- 
vising new  burdens.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  terrible 
losses  the  country  had  suffered.  The  army  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers ,  though  not  quite  in  proportion  to  tbe 
increase  of  population.  At  Frederick's  death  in  1786  it 
amounted  to  200,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  revenue 
annually  levied  had  risen  from  nearly  7,000,000  th.  to  nearly 
20,000,000.  It  is  true  that  the  population  had  now  risen  to 
6,000,000,  but  it  seems  to  have  felt  the  burdens  laid  upon  it 
ever  more  and  more,  partly,  I  suppose,  owing  to  the  losses 
caused  by  the  war,  partly  to  the  abject  poverty  of  the  pro- 
vince of  West  Prussia,  which  was  added  to  the  kingdom  in 
1772. 

In  1786  occurred  in  Prussia  that  grave  crisis  which  cannot 
always  be  avoided  in  countries  where  the  stress  of  govern- 
ment is  laid  upon  the  hereditary  monarch.    Frederick  Wil- 
liam II.  succeeding  his  uncle  was  like  Rehoboam  succeed- 
ing Solomon,  like  the  first  Stuart  succeeding  Elizabeth.     A 
system  had  been  formed  in  which  almost  everything  de- 
pended on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  king,  and  now 
the  ablest  of  the  HohenzoUerns  was  succeeded  by  the  most 
inefficient.    Frederick  William  II.  did  not  want  activity  but 
he  wanted  clearness  and  fixed  purpose.    Accordingly  he  is 
to  the  fall  of  Prussia  what  Frederick  William  I.  was  to  its 
rise.    As  the  latter  paved  the  way  to  the  glories  of  Ross- 
bach  and  Leuthen  and  deserves  half  the  credit  of  them,  so 
did  the  former  guide  Prussia  on  the  way  to  the  catastrophe 
of  Jena,  and  the  responsibility  of  it  belongs  to  him  almost 
more  than  to  the  unlucky  sovereign  under  whose  auspices 
it  occurred.    As  the  process  of  decline  initiated  by  Fre- 
derick William  II.  was  witnessed  in  its  whole  course  by 
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Stein,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  give  here  a  clear 
account  of  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  II.  AND  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  III. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  countries  which 
prove  richest  are  those  which  are  poorly  endowed  with 
natural  wealth.  Where  nature  has  been  lavish,  there  man 
is  commonly  found  a  pauper,  as  though  demoralised  by  a 
natural  poor-law.  But  the  Dutch,  to  whom  nature  gave  not 
even  house-room,  became  the  richest  nation  in  the  world; 
and  the  richest  nation  now  is  the  English,  to  whom  nature 
has  given  not  wealth,  but  only  the  tools  by  which  wealth  is 
made,  i.  e.  coal  and  iron.  In  the  same  way  we  have  re- 
marked that  great  military  power  has  been  forced  upon 
Prussia  by  the  very  fact  that  her  position  is  one  of  extreme 
military  weakness.  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  take  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  for  her  safety  at  home,  without  becoming 
formidable  to  her  neighbours.  Hence  her  history  falls  into 
periods  in  which  her  influence  has  extended  into  wider 
regions,  in  consequence  of  the  new  measures  of  self-defence 
she  has  been  forced  to  adopt.  To  protect  Prussia  the  peace- 
able Frederick  William  I.  created  an  army,  and  it  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  raising  Prussia  into  a  great  German 
Power  formidable  to  Austria,  and  of  adding  to  her  Silesia 
and  West  Prussia.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Frederick 
the  Great  in  his  turn  is  peaceable  with  respect  to  Europe. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  making  Prussia  into  a 
great  European  Power.  While  within  Germany  he  is  always 
prepared  to  take  part  and  even  to  intervene  with  arms  in 
controversies  which  only  concern  him  as  an  Estate  of  the 
Empire,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Bavariam  Succes- 
sion, outside  Germany  on  the  other  hand  he  only  intervenes 
where  his  own 'interests  seem  directly  to  require  it.    In  the 
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politics  of  Poland  and  Russia  he  takes  part,  because  tbey 
are  his  neighbours,  but  in  the  dispute  between  England  and 
her  colonies  he  does  not  feel  called  upon,  as  not  only  France 
but  even  Austria  does,  to  take  any  part.  Nevertheless  at 
his  death  it  appeared  that  in  spite  of  Frederick  Prussia  liad 
entered  upon  a  third  stage  in  her  course,  and  had  insensibly 
become  one  of  the  great  European  Powers.  An  army  of 
200,000  men  could  not  but  be  a  most  serious  weight  in  any 
scale  in  which  it  might  be  laid.  The  reign  of  Frederick 
William  II.  exhibits  a  series  of  Prussian  interferences  in  tlie 
general  controversies  of  Europe,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  interferes 
in  Holland,  and  restores  the  government  of  the  hereditary 
Stadtholder;  he  is  on  the  point  of  interfering  in  the  great 
Eastern  controversy  raised  by  Joseph  and  Catharine,  and  is 
actually  at  the  head  of  his  troops  when  Leopold's  dexterity 
entraps  him  into  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach;  he  inter- 
feres in  Poland  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  Koszciusko; 
finally  he  interferes  in  France  after  the  French  Revolution. 
Prussia's  dibut  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  is  not 
fortunate.  In  all  these  interferences  except  the  first  she 
failed,  and  in  1795  a  period  of  reaction  commences  in  which 
she  tries  to  combine  the  formidable  resources  of  a  Great 
Power  with  the  unpretending  modesty  of  a  small  State,  and 
in  this  unhappy  attempt  finds  her  ruin. 

The  times  were  altering  fast  when  Frederick  died.  They 
(  had  in  fact  already  become  revolutionary,  for  we  ought  not 
to  date  the  transition  in  Europe  from  the  movement  in 
France,  which  country  was  indeed  somewhat  late  in  taking 
the  prevalent  infection.  An  ominous  rift  or  schism  already 
showed  itself  in  almost  every  European  State.  Where 
Frederick  had  seen  simple  Powers,  which  it  was  the  problem 
of  statesmanship  to  balance  against  each  other,  his  suc- 
cessor saw  in  almost  every  coimtry  two  Powers  in  conflict, 
the  government  and  some  opposition  party,  popular  or 
other.  It  had  been  so  earlier  with  England  which  had  been 
at  war  with  her  colonies,  it  had  long  been  so  with  Poland, 
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"but  in  1786  the  war  of  people  and  government  raged  in  the  I 
United  Netherlands  and  over  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the 
Austrian  Monarchy,  including  Flanders  and  Hungary.    In 

1789  the  rift  showed  itself  at  length  in  France.  Meanwhile 
Prussia  was  and  remained  through  the  whole  period  quite 
free  from  this  evil,  and  accordingly  was  just  in  the  position 
in  which  she  could  assume  a  commanding  influence  in 
Europe.  Each  of  these  domestic  discords  invited  foreign 
intervention;  it  was  by  means  of  such  discords,  by  assuming 
them  to  exist  everywhere  and  by  creating  them  where  they 
did  not,  that  revolutionary  France  afterwards  gained  her 
ascendaiicy  in  Europe.  The  same  chance  had  presented 
itself  earlier  to  Prussia.  United  at  home  and  controlling  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  she  could  avail  herself  of  the  divisions 
of  aU  her  neighbours. 

But  though  Prussia  escaped  the  evil  of  intestine  discord, 
she  underwent  in  the  end  imder  pressure  of  a  different  kind 
a  revolution  similar  to  those  which  were  caused  by  intestine 
struggles  in  other  countries.  She  revised  her  institutions 
after  Tilsit,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Stein.  And  as  this 
Prussian  Revolution  is  the  subject  of  this  book,  it  is  not  ir- 
relevant to  take  note  of  the  other  great  revolutions  of  the 
age  and  to  mark  their  character,  so  that  when  the  time 
comes  we  may  understand  whether  the  development  of 
Prussian  institutions  was  parallel  or  not  to  that  of  other 
states.  Frederick  William  II.  then  was  engaged  during 
most  of  his  reign  in  watching  three  great  constitutional 
struggles,  not  to  mention  other  smaller  ones,  in  the  nations 
round  him.  These  were  in  Poland,  in  Austria  and  in  France. 
In  Poland  and  France  revolution  actually  took  place,  and 
Prussia  interferred  in  both  countries,  assisting  in  the  parti- 
tion of  the  first  and  sharing  the  discomfiture  of  the  inter- 
vening Powers  in  the  second.  The  Austrian  movement, 
which  for  a  long  time  threatened  completely  to  overturn 
the  system  of  Europe,  was  checked  at  the  last  moment.    In 

1790  the  Austrian  States  passed  into  more  judicious  manage- 
ment than  that  of  Joseph  II.,  and,  instead  of  becoming  the 
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source  of  disturbance  to  Europe,  proved  once  more  as  usual 
the  ballast  of  the  ship ;  and  the  same  skilful  hand  that  had 
stayed  revolution  at  home— that  of  the  Emperor  Leopold — 
at  the  same  time  warded  off  Prussian  intervention. 

These  revolutions,  two  realised  and  one  abortive,  were 
in  appearance  different,  yet  not  altogether  so  different  as 
\  they  appeared.  That  of  Poland  was  one  of  a  class  now 
much  overlooked,  yet  not  imcommon  in  the  i8th  century. 
'  It  proposed  to  cure  the  intolerable  evils  of  the  aristocratic 
■  form  of  republicanism  by  the  establishment  of  hereditary 
I  monarchy.  The  example  had  been  set  within  a  few  years 
1  by  the  Dutch,  and  analogous  movements  had  taken  place 
\  at  other  times  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  In  May, 
1 79 1,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  French  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated,  the  Poles  converted  their  State 
from  the  helpless  elective  monarchy,  which  had  already 
suffered  partition,  into  a  solid  hereditary  monarchy  under 
the  House  of  Saxony.  And  if  this  revolution  did  not  save 
the  State,  if  on  the  contrary  it  hastened  its  destruction,  this 
was  not  because  the  change  itself  was  ill-judged,  but  for  the 
opposite  reason,  that  it  threatened  to  revive  Poland  in  such 
strength  as  to  thwart  the  ambition  of  Russia  and  actually  to 
endanger  Prussia. 

The  Austrian  movement  has  the  strongest  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  rising  of  England  against  the  Stuarts. 
Joseph's  innovations  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  our 
Charles  I.,  and  are  resisted  in  a  similar  way.  In  Flanders 
and  Hungary  he  sets  aside  the  old  half-federal  provincial 
organisation  and  the  Assemblies  of  Estates:  he  substitutes 
uniform  administrative  districts  and  purely  bureaucratic 
boards  of  government.  The  encroachments  of  Charles  I. 
were  trivial  compared  to  these.  By  such  acts  Joseph  gra- 
dually in  the  course  of  ten  years  roused  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
over  his  whole  empire,  and  before  his  death  was  compelled 
to  cancel  most  of  his  innovations.  In  the  Resolution  of 
January  28th,  1790,  just  before  he  died  heart-broken,  he 
wrote  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  frankness,  ^'I  imdertook  altera- 
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tions  in  the  administration  simply  with  the  view  of  further- 
ing the  public  weal  by  them,  and  in  the  hope  that  after  closer 
examination  the  people  would  become  favourable  to  them. 
But  now  I  have  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  people 
prefer  the  old  arrangement  and  seek  and  find  their  whole 
happiness  in  it,  I  yield  therefore  to  their  wishes  and  declare 
the  forms  of  administration,  as  I  found  them  at  my  acces- 
sion, again  legally  existing."  At  first  sight,  I  say,  we  seem 
to  have  before  us  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Par- 
liament. There  is  indeed  one  very  obvious  difference.  The 
Stuarts  lean  to  Catholicism,  and  when  they  take  away 
religious  liberties  it  is  not  in  their  own  interest  but  in  that 
of  an  imperious  Church,  the  Anglican  in  the  case  of  Charles  I., 
the  Roman  in  that  of  James  II.  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand, 
violates  religious  liberty  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  his 
special  object  of  jealousy  is  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
because  it  is  independent  of  the  State  and  alien  to  it.  But 
in  secular  policy  how  does  Joseph  differ  from  the  Stuarts? 
Is  riot  his  object  the  same  as  theirs,  viz.  absolutism?  Has  he 
not  the  same  enemies,  viz.  Assemblies,  local  liberties?  And  1 
yet  modern  Liberalism,  which  condemns  the  Stuarts  so  un- 
reservedly, counts  Joseph  among  its  founders,  and  at  most 
censures  him  only  for  over-haste  and  for  that  recklessness 
about  means  to  which  enthusiasm  and  conscious  good  in- 
tentions are  peculiarly  liable.  When  we  look  more  closely 
we  see  the  reason  of  this,  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  the 
apparent  resemblance  between  the  Austrian  and  English 
movements  disappear.  Those  Austrian  Assemblies  were 
not  like  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  absolutism  Joseph 
would  have  introduced,  though  not  a  good  sort  of  govern- 
ment, would  have  had  a  very  real  advantage  over  the  system 
he  would  have  swept  away.  For  he  desired  to  sweep  away 
Assemblies  which  either  represented  the  separate  interests 
of  a  part  of  the  Empire  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
whole,  or  else  represented  separate  social  classes,  and 
served  only  to  strengthen  class  prejudices  and  perpetuate 
discord.    They  were  rather  like  our  Convocation,  in  which 


I 
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professional  prejudices  are  strengthened  by  discussion 
among  members  of  the  same  profession,  than  like  our  Par- 
liament, in  which  prejudices  are  moderated  and  interests 
reconciled  by  the  fusion  of  different  classes.  The  despotism 
\  Joseph  would  have  introduced  was  in  his  mind  only  a  means 
I  of  giving  unity  to  Government.  It  was  intended  to  establish 
1  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  all  class  feelings  and  inter- 
I  ests. 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  about  the  third  and 
greatest  of  the  movements  of  that  age,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   It  has  the  same  superficial  resemblance  and  the  same 
substantial  unlikeness  to  our  English  revolutions.     The 
French  Revolution  waged  more  implacable  war  against  local 
I  and  provincial  liberties  than  any  despot  could  do.    The 
I  substitution  of  Departments  for  Provinces  was  plainly  bor- 
j  rowed  from  Joseph,  and  was  moreover  in  exact  accordance 
i  with  all  the  tendencies  of  the  old  Bourbon  absolutism.    In 
I  fact  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  Revolution  carried 
\  further  and  completed  the  work  commenced  by  the  great 
\  centralising  kings.    But  here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph, 
despotism  was  only  a  means,  not  an  end;  the  end  aimed  at 
was  to  establish  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  State.  That 
j  intense  particularism,  that  war  between  province  and  pro- 
l  vince,    town  and  town,    town  and  neighbouring  country 
,  district,  that  universal  indifference  and  insensibility  to  all 
*  public  interests  which  Turgot  has  described,  was  to  be 
;  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  State  was  to  be  set  up  as  the 
object  of  universal  devotion.    The  State  therefore,  whether 
in  the  republican  or  monarchical  form,  was  to  have  a  com- 
manding authority  and  a  very  wide  province,  and  however 
.    much  speculative  republicanism  might  be  professed,  the 
f    Liberalism  of  that  generation  favoured  in  practice  a  very 
/    absolute  form  of  monarchy,  as  conversely  absolute  monarchs 
I    had  been  the  first  favourers  of  Liberalism. 
I         If  then  we  look  at  all  these  movements  together,  the 
j    Polish,  the  Austrian  and  the  French,  and  observe  what  is 
j    common  to  them  all,  we  may  see  that  the  idea  peculiar  to 
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that  age  and  which  made  it  revolutionary  was  the.  idea  not  J 
of  liberty  but  of  government,  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  / 
state.    We  may  see  too  that  such  an  idea  could  not  easily  j 
excite  any  ferment  in  Prussia,  for  the  State  there  was  omni- 
potent  already.     What  Joseph   wanted,   what  Napoleon 
afterwards    realised,    Frederick   WiUiam    the   First   and 
Frederick  the  Great  had  possessed  in  full  measure  long 
before. 

United  within  herself  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  it  might 
be  thought  that  Prussia,  in  the  midst  of  States  convulsed 
by  revolution,  would  have  accomplished  great  things.  And, 
indeed,  Frederick  William  II.  in  his  reign  of  ii  years  (1786 
— 1797)  did  make  acquisitions  of  territoiy.  Yet  few  reigns 
have  been  more  inglorious.  The  principal  incidents  are  the 
Treaty  of  Reichenbach,  the  interference  in  France  ending 
in  the  separate  Peace  of  Basel,  the  second  Partition  of  Po- 
land in  1793,  the  third  Partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  To 
Prussia  her  participation  in  these  two  partitions  of  Poland 
was  perhaps  not  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  her  poHcy 
during  this  period.  It  had,  indeed,  most  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstances; for  instance,  a  few  months  before  the  Par- 
tition Treaty  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  23rd,  1793, 
Prussia  had  in  another  treaty  solemnly  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Polish  territory!  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
overstate  the  demoralising  effect  of  these  partitions  upon 
European  politics.  The  enormous  series  of  political  im- 
,  moralities  which  make  up  the  foreign  policy  of  revolu- 
tionary France  and  of  Napoleon  seem  directly  traceablCj 
to  them,  and  I  confess  I  think  the  true  mischief-maker,! 
the  true  revolutionist  in  the  system  of  Europe,  was  Frederick 
himself.  But  when  once  the  anarchy  of  Poland  had  been 
allowed— very  much  by  Frederick's  vigilance  in  preventing 
reform — to  become  intolerable,  still  more  when  the  policy 
of  partition  had  once  been  adopted,  there  is  something 
surely  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  Government  which  did 
but  inherit  it.  After  the  first  partition  had  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  lawless  aggression,  Prussia  might  argue  with  somQ 
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plausibility  that  she  herself  and  Austria  were  compelled,  if 
they  would  not  see  Russia  swallow  up  all  and  push  lier 
frontier  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany,  to  share  the  spoils 
with  her.  The  misfortune  was,  that  this  lower  international 
>,  morality  could  not  be  localised  and  treated  as  belonging^  to 
a  special  and  exceptional  case,  but  was  caught  up  by  France, 
enraged  to  see  other  Powers  enriched  while  she  went  empty- 
away,  and  became  for  a  whole  age  the  international  morality 
of  Europe. 

But  whatever  judgment  we  pass  upon  these  partitions  it 
was  not  in  his  Polish  policy  that  the  King  showed  himself 
degenerate.    Frederick  the  Great  would  have  treated  Po- 
land, I  imagine,  much  as  his  nephew  did,  only  that  he  would 
have  shown  himself  more  anxious  to  justify  his  usurpation 
by  giving  the  blessing  of  good  government  to  the  annexed 
territory.    It  was  by  his  submission  to  Austria  at  Reichen- 
t     bach,  and  the  series  of  mistakes  to  which  that  led,  the 
I      unsuccessful  intervention  in  France,  the  violation  of  the 
I     Treaty  of  The  Hague,    and  finally  the  abandonment  of 
I     the  Empire  by  the  Treaty  of  Basel,  that  Frederick  Wil- 
!     liam  II.  discredited  Prussia  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  forfeited 
\     a  conmianding  position  and  prepared  disaster  for  his  suc- 
'     cessor. 

Between  his  accession  and  1790  this  king  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, had  he  been  an  efficient  statesman  and  soldier,  of 
raising  Prussia  much  higher  than  the  point  at  which  Fre- 
derick had  left  it.  Frederick  had  depended  almost  entirely  . 
on  his  military  force.  This  was  undiminished,  and  in  ad- 
dition his  successor  had  in  almost  every  surrounding  coun- 
try the  support  of  one  of  those  revolutionary  parties  which 
had  now  spnmg  up.  To  all  this  was  added  in  his  first  years 
the  alliance  of  England.  He  had  in  Herzberg  a  minister 
trained  imder  Frederick,  and  fully  capable  of  understanding 
the  situation.  With  a  little  energy  and  a  free  use  of  the 
Prussian  army  it  is  evident  that  he  might  have  dictated 
terms  to  both  Austria  and  Russia,  for  he  could  rouse  both 
Flanders  and  Hungary  against  Austria,  and  Poland  against 
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Russia.  It  was  by  taking  advantage  of  only  some  of  these 
favourable  circumstances  that  France,  a  few  years  later,  an- 
nexed Belgium,  brought  Holland  to  complete  subservience, 
and  afterwards  humbled  Austria  and  broke  up  the  Empire. 
Frederick  William  did  enter  upon  this  career.  His  inter- 
vention in  Holland  made  that  Power  almost  as  dependent 
on  him  as  it  was  afterwards  on  France;  but  here  he  stopped. 
After  rousing  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected  in  Poland,  in\ 
Flanders,  and  also  in  Li^ge,  which  had  risen  against  its 
Bishop,  after  entering  upon  a  great  plan,  framed  by  Herz- 
berg,  which  would  have  rescued  Turkey  from  the  assault 
which  had  been  made  upon  her  by  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
secured  as  an  equivalent  for  Prussia  the  most  desirable  ac- 
quisition of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  then  Polish  enclaves  in  Prussia, 
after  putting  his  formidable  army  in  motion,  he  suddenly 
yielded  everything  to  Leopold  at  Reichenbach.  It  is  true  ' 
he  met  with  difficulties — Poland  was  refractory — England 
and  Holland  opposed  the  plan;  but  such  difficulties  would 
scarcely  have  arrested  his  uncle  or  even  an  inferior  general 
at  the  head  of  such  an  army.  The  year  1790  and  the  Treaty 
of  Reichenbach  mark  the  abandonment  of  the  strong  and 
clear  policy  of  Frederick.  Then  began  the  period  when  the 
State,  its  operations  being  now  on  a  larger  scale  than  be- 
fore, is  first  guided  with  an  irresolute  and  capricious  energy, 
and  then  allowed  to  sink  into  a  dangerous  inaction. 

No  doubt  Frederick  William's  position  was  advantage- 
ous only  on  condition  that  he  had  not  only  a  strong  will,  but 
also  either  practical  talent  in  himself  or  the  power  or  find- 
ing it  in  others.  The  Treaty  of  Reichenbach  was  imsatis- 
factory,  but  had  he  taken  the  bolder  course  and  commenced 
a  campaign,  he  might  have  failed  still  more  disastrously 
through  military  mismanagement.  This  was  what  happened 
to  him  in  the  next  crisis  of  his  reign.  He  interfered  in 
France,  and  had  he  found  there,  which  was  probably  what 
he  expected  from  the  divided  state  of  the  country,  as  little 
resistance  as  he  had  found  in  Holland,  had  he  succeeded  in 
restoring  Louis  XVI.  as  he  had  restored  the  Stadtholder, 
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he  would  no  doubt  have  raised  Prussia  to  a  commanding 
eminence  in  Europe.  But  here  the  power  of  action  failed 
him  as  resolution  had  failed  him  before.  He  found  in 
Brunswick  a  general  who  had  the  same  indistinctness  of 
conception  as  himself,  the  Polish  troubles  began,  and  he 
gradually  found  himself  involved  in  undertakings  to  which 
the  resources  of  Prussia  were  utterly  unequal.  Then  the 
Diet  treated  him  shabbily,  and  in  his  dealings  with  the  Sea 
Powers  the  influence  of  Haugwitz,  a  statesman  whose  fate, 
or  rather  whose  unfortunate  character  it  was  to  introduce 
confusion  into  every  affair  with  which  he  was  concerned, 
is  perceived  for  the  first  time.  Financially  embarrassed, 
damaged  in  reputation,  and  without  a  friend  among  the 
Great  Powers,  unless  it  were  France,  Prussia  resigns  her- 
self in  1795  to  a  policy  of  neutrality  which  brought  her  in 
the  end  no  better  fortune  than  her  previous  policy  of  inter- 
vention. 

How  much  mischief  had  been  done  to  Prussia  by  the  un- 
steady government  of  Frederick  William  II.  was,  I  think, 
very  little  suspected  at  the  time.  When  he  died  the  reputa- 
tion of  Prussia  was  indeed  much  sunk  from  its  old  level,  but 
I  no  ruinons  calamity  had  happened,  and  the  State  had  made 
j  great  acquisitions  of  territory.  Some  time  passed  before  it 
}  could  be  understood  that  Prussia  had  entered  upon  a  new 
age  under  the  guidance  of  incompetent  statesmen.  A  new 
system  of  foreign  relations,  a  new  military  system,  new 
principles  of  finance,  were  wanted,  and  this  king's  reign  had 
consumed  eleven  irrevocable  years  in  which,  while  the  fund 
both  of  reputation  and  of  money  was  exhausted,  none  of 
these  wants  was  supplied,  and  the  high  departments  of 
State  were  filled  with  officials  entirely  incompetent  to  supply 
them.  The  system  of  hereditary  personal  government  had 
broken  down,  as  sooner  or  later  it  must,  and  Prussia  paid 
dearly  for  having  entrusted  her  destinies  at  such  a  critical 
moment  to  a  man  without  character  or  clearness  of  imder- 
standing. 

Meanwhile  in  domestic  affairs  as  well  as  foreign  the  soul 
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.was  departed  from  Prussian  policy.  Through  two  long  \ 
reigns,  that  is  for  seventy-three  years,  and  indeed  with  only 
a  short  break  for  a  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  had  been  conducted  with  an  intense 
earnestness,  and  with  the  clearest  insight  into  the  wants  of 
the  country.  Except  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
no  parallel  can  be  found  to  the  series  of  monarchs  who 
ruled  in  Prussia  between  1640  and  1786.  So  much  the  more 
fatal  was  the  sudden  interruption  of  this  apostolical  succes- 
sion, occurring  at  a  most  critical  moment.  '*The  Round 
Table  was  dissolved,''  when  a  common  man  without  voca- 
tion, without  principles  of  action,  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  great 
Elector,  of  Frederick  William,  and  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  had  almost  atoned  for  his  ambition  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  laboured  in  Silesia  and  West  Prussia  for 
the  welfare  of  his  new  subjects.  But  after  the  second  and 
third  partitions  of  Poland  all  the  scandals  were  witnessed 
that  ordinarily  accompany  lawless  spoliation.  The  confis- 
cated land  was  prodigally  squandered  among  imworthy 
favourites  of  the  king,  and  the  population,  though  accus- 
tomed to  the  horrors  of  Polish  anarchy,  complained  loudly 
of  the  treatment  they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  their  Prussian 
governors.  Corruption  was  infecting  the  military  system, 
though  indeed  little  noticed  as  yet — for  Gentz,  in  the  letter 
to  Frederick  William  III.,  published  on  his  accession  in  1797, 
finds  nothing  to  criticise  in  the  army*  Frederick  the  Great 
himself  before  his  death  had  been  aware  of  the  danger,  and 
the  campaign  of  Jena  in  the  end  revealed  it  to  every  one. 
At  the  same  time  the  example  of  the  court  was  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  public  morals.  Frederick  himself  had  helped 
to  infect  his  people  with  French  manners,  and  had  unsettled 
their  religious  belief,  but  the  vigour  of  his  character  and 
sternness  of  his  discipline  ensured  a  kind  of  smrival  at  least 
of  public  virtue.  His  successor  set  an  example  of  unbridled 
profligacy  in  which  all  discipline  was  lost,  and  he  coupled 
with  this  a  rigid  persecuting  orthodox)'.  The  people  who 
had  learnt  already  to  associate  energy  and  heroism  with 
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^  irreligion,  were  now  taught  to  associate  religion  with  vice, 
i^  misgovernment  and  disgrace.  The  king's  religious  views 
partook  of  the  bewilderment  which  marked  his  somewhat 
gross  character.  He  was  a  gaping  spiritualist,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  superstitious,  and  particularly  with 
those  who  were  superstitious  and  vicious  at  the  same  time. 
Wild  stories  are  told  of  his  Court,  and  the  reign  seems  to 
answer  in  Prussian  history  to  that  of  Charles  II.  in  English 
or  Louis  XV.  in  French.  Yet  the  corruption  is  of  a  different 
type.  The  king  is  no  cynic,  but  a  sentimentalist;  his  vices 
arise  from  ungovernable  passion  and  not  from  a  cold  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  and  they  seem  rather  connected  with  his 
religiousness  than  at  war  with  it.  Such  antinomian  orgies 
must  have  been  peculiarly  repugnant  to  Stein,  and  I  notice 
that  when  he  writes  of  the  encouragement  of  religious  prin- 
ciples among  the  people,  he  loves  to  use  the  compound 
adjective  "religious-moral"  (religibs-sittlich),  as  though  to 
guard  himself  against  being  supposed  to  reconmiend  the 
religion  of  Frederick  William  II. 

In  Prussia,  of  all  countries,  it  might  be  said,  "Regis  ad 
exemplum  totus  componitur  orbis."  Religious  hypocrisy 
was  soon  understood  to  be  the  best  means  of  winning  the 
king's  favour,  and  it  appeared  on  a  grand  scale.  Honest  men 
began  to  conceive  a  disgust  for  the  public  service.  Thus, 
for  example,  writes  in  1793  one  who  was  afterwards  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  Prussian  officials,  and  jias  been 
already  mentioned  as  Stein's  successor  in  his  provincial 
government,  Ludwig  v.  Vincke :  "It  must  be  my  most  earnest 
endeavour  to  acquire  information  of  every  kind  to  make  me 
thoroughly  competent  for  a  public  post.  It  will  be  my 
greatest  concern  for  four  years  more  to  study  political 
economy  and  jurisprudence  in  their  fullest  extent;  if  then  I 
feel  myself  thoroughly  competent  to  serve  my  country  in  a 
public  post,  and  yet  cannot  reach  this  object  of  all  my  exer- 
tions without  first  becoming  a  Rosicrucian,  Spiritualist,  or 
Adept,  without  first  becoming  a  hypocrite,  a  sneak,  an  in- 
triguer, and  a  flatterer,  in  a  word,  without  deviating  from 
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tiie  plain  path  of  honesty,  which  I  have  marked  out  for 
myself  • . .  then  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
remain  a  moment  longer  in  such  a  service." 

No  sign  of  the  decline  of  Prussia  was  more  distinctly 
visible  than  the  degeneracy  of  public  men.  Frederick  had 
left  behind  him  an  energetic  foreign  Minister  in  Herzberg,  a 
model  of  unselfish  devotion  in  Heinitz,  and  lower  down  in 
the  civil  service  Stein  and  in  the  militaiy  service  Gneisenau. 
But  under  Frederick  William  II.  Herzberg  had  to  give  place 
to  Haugwitz,  a  man  who  may  be  called  the  Ruin  of  Prussia, 
in  whom  the  confused  ineffectiveness  and  corrupt  religious- 
ness of  his  master  were  reflected.  A  Brunswick  by  the  same 
sort  of  elective  affinity  came  to  command  the  army;  a 
Wdllner  brought  in  Government  to  the  support  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  caused  a  royal  rescript  to  be  sent  to  Kant  on  the 
publication  of  his  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason, 
threatening  him  with  "Our  highest  displeasure"  if  he  should 
repeat  the  offence;  Bischoflfewerder  and  Lombard  were 
politicians  of  the  same  order,  and  the  elder  Stein  was  at  this 
time  more  prominent  than  the  younger.  Hardenberg, 
though  not  to  the  taste  of  the  higher  class  of  politicians  who 
came  to  the  front  with  Stein  in  1807,  and  by  no  means  a 
model  of  private  virtue,  yet  deserves  to  be  excepted  as 
superior  to  the  other  politicians  of  the  age  of  Frederick 
WilUam  IL 

And  yet  in  spite  of  this  general  decay  the  King  in  his 
public  character  need  not  be  charged  with  anything  more 
inexcusable  than  being  totally  inadequate  to  a  task  for  which 
very  few  men  would  have  been  qualified.  Stein  who  was 
fond  of  drawing  characters,  and  draws  them  generally  with 
the  most  unsparing  severity,  has  been  very  lenient  in  his 
description  of  this  king.  He  says  that  he  "combined  a  lively 
feeling  of  his  dignity  with  a  strong  memory  enriched  by  the 
study  of  history,  a  just  understanding  and  a  noble  bene- 
volent character;  but  these  good  qualities  were  clouded  by 
sensuality,  which  gave  his  mistresses  ascendancy  over  him, 
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by  a  love  of  the  marvellous  and  of  spiritualism,    which 
caused  commonplace  designing  men  to  gain  influence  over 
his  mind,  and  by  want  of  perseverance.    Yet  a  great  part 
of  the  errors  of  his  reign  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nation^ 
which  cringed  at  once  without  reserve  or  decency  before 
his  favourites  Bischoffswerder  and  WSllner,  and  before  his 
mistresses^  who  in  the  sequel  frustrated  his  better  political 
designs   and   abused   his   generosity  in   a  dishonourable 
manner  in  the  matter  of  the  granting  away  of  the  Polish 
lands."    Not  a  word  here  of  his  fatal  foreign  poUcy.    But 
to  all  foreign  questions,  it  seems  to  me.  Stein,  wrapped  up 
in  the  business  of  his  office,  was  for  a  long  time  inattentive. 
That  a  retired  thinker  like  Kant  should  pronounce  the  King 
"a  brave,  honest,  humane  and — putting  aside  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  temperament — a  thoroughly  excellent  prince,"  is 
perhaps  less  surprising.    Yet  that  he  was  full  of  good  im- 
pulses seems  to  be  true,  and  also  that  he  did  not  fail  in  dili- 
gence; what  he  wanted  was  clearness  and  consistency. 
1         Frederick  William  Illy  though  he  too  committed  great 
errors  for  which  he  was  mercilessly  punished,  assuredly  de- 
serves our  esteem  and,  if  ever  sovereign  did,  our  pity.    He 
inherited  a  declining  government,  he  was  surrounded  from 
the  outset  with  pernicious  advisers,  he  had  been  ill-edu- 
cated and  had  grown  up  with  a  bad  example  before  him;  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  these  circumstances  that  he 
should  see  that  anything  required  reform.    But  he  had  re- 
mained uncorrupted;  whatever  in  the  former  government 
had  been  repugnant  to  good  sense  and  good  feeling  he  dis- 
cerned as  clearly  as  if  he  had  not  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
it.    Everything  scandalous  disappeared  at  once;  the  reign 
of  the  Countess  Lichtenau  of  course  was  over;  and  by  the 
side  of  an  honest,  though  homely  and  taciturn,  young  king, 
appeared  a  young  queen,  fascinating  and  virtuous,  the  idol 
of  the  nation.     The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  W6llner  was 
soon  abandoned;  his  Edict  of  Religion,  which  had  aimed 
at  disciplining  the  clergy  by  methods  better  suited  to  the 
army,  but  had  declared  at  the  same  time  that  ^'out  of  the 
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king's  genuine  regard  for  freedom  of  conscieince''  even 
those  of  the  clergy  who  were  notoriously  infected  with  the 
errors  condemned,  i.e.  Socinianism,  Deism,  &c.,  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  preferments  provided  their  public 
teaching  were  rigidly  orthodox;    this  Edict  in  which  the 
Government  seemed  to  advertise  for  hypocrisy  was  now  re- 
ferred to  with  cold  disapproval  in  an  Order  of  Cabinet,  in 
which  the  times  when  there  was  no  Edict  of  Religion  were 
spoken  of  as  "times  when  there  was  certainly  more  religion 
and  less  hypocrisy  than  now.''  In  about  a  year  WSllner  him- 
self had  to  retire.    So  far  the  new  King's  plain  good  sense 
carried  him.    But  though  so  much  was  improved,  no  one 
could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Prussia  had  got  back  her 
great  race  of  kings.    He  had  even  less  that  was  great  about 
him  than  his  predecessor.    Frederick  William  II.  had  had  a 
high  heart,  an  ardent  imagination,  much  knowledge,  and 
extraordinary  physical  vigour.    In  his  chivalrous  champion- 
ship of  Germany,  he  is  thought  to  have  aspired  to  revive 
the  legendary  fame  of  Arminius.    Frederick  William  III.  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  respectable  and  the  most  ordinary 
man  that  has  reigned  over  Prussia.    He  betrays  throughout 
his  reign  a  lowly  estimate  of  himself,  an  unassmning  mo- 
desty, which  if  it  be  a  virtue  is  of  all  virtues  tlieieSstkmgly, 
itKl  which  at  the  same  time  decided  his  whole  policy.    We 
have  seen  how  necessity  and  financial  exhaustion  had  forced 
Prussia  in  1795  to  retire  from  the  European  quarreL    The 
neutrality  which  his  father  had  submitted  to  because  he 
could  not  avoid  it  was  congenial  to  the  new  King's  character. 
It  suited  at  once  his  benevolence  and  his  distrust  of  his  own 
abilities.    He  raised  it  into  a  principle,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  based  his  foreign  policy  on  the  maxim  that  Prussia  was 
not  a  great  Power.    In  shunning  the  mistake  of  attempting 
to  play  too  great  a  part  in  Europe  he  ran  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  seemed  to  wish  to  be  a  simple  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg again,  as  in  the  days  before  the  mighty  Prussian 
army  was  created.    What  came  of  this  rare  political  meek- 
ness,   for  which  not  the  advice  of  any  Minister  but  Ihe 
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King's  own  personal  disposition  is  responsible^  we  shall 
see. 

The  same  diffidence  is  traceable  in  that  reluctance  to 

\  take  any  important  decision  which  we  have  already  noted 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  his  reign.  And  indeed  a  less  modest 
man  might  have  felt  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility which  a  King  of  Prussia  had  to  bear  since  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  had  grown  so  large  and  the  times  so 
dangerous.  But  was  his  diffidence  in  itself  reasonable  or 
morbid?  Were  his  abilities  as  humble  as  he  himself  sup- 
posed?   The  sequel  will  help  us  to  decide.     It  may  be 

•  enough  here  to  remark  that  at  least  he  showed  little  discern- 
ment in  the  choice  of  his  advisers.  He  did  not  find  out  the 
demerits  of  Haugwitz.  He  entrusted  Brunswick  with  the 
management  of  another  campaign.  Stein,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  forced  upon  him.  He  had  indeed  been  trained  in  a  bad 
school  to  read  character;  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  his 
father's  officials;  perhaps  their  mediocrity  consoled  him  for 
his  own;  at  least  we  seem  to  see  him  affected  with  real 
terror  at  the  approach  of  Stein.  When  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  and  of  Stein's  life  we  find  him  gathering  round  him 
a  new  group  of  narrow-minded  mtriguers  and  repelHng 
those  to  whom  he  had  owed  most>  such  as  Stein  himself 
and  W.  V.  Humboldt,  we  ought  to  remember  in  his  excuse 
to  the  society  of  what  counsellors  the  circumstances  of  his 
youth  had  accustomed  him. 

The  following  account  of  this  king's  education  deserves 
to  be  inserted  here,  as  he  will  accompany  us  through  the 
whole  of  this  book,  and  as  it  is  written  by  Stein. 

t 

)  The  beginning  of  his  education  was  entrusted  to  one  named  Behnisch,  a 

!  hypochondriacal  dreamer  tortured  with  misgivings  about  the  sin  against  the 

^  Holy  Ghost  and  with  apparitions.   Not  till  his  sixteenth  year  did  the  Prince  get 

i  rational  teachers ;  meanwhile  he  was  left  to  emptiness ,  shyness ,  want  of  the 

j  habit  of  work.     Count  Karl  v.  Bruhl  and  Major  v.  Schack  had  the  chax^ge  of 

j  his  adolescence.    The  first  was  honourable,  honest,  benevolent,  and  amiable ; 

•  the  outside,  the  social  talents  and  accomplishments  of  a  man  of  the  world,  he 

'  possessed  in  the  most  favoiu^ble  degree ;  the  last  was  a  sensible  officer  of  in- 
fantry, who  had  been  trained  in  the  Establishment  for  Cadets,  and  through 
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garrison  life  had  grown  punctilious,  petty,  careful.  Stronger  men  with  higher 
views  would  have  developed,  exalted,  strengthened  and  inspired  the  young 
Prince's  sound  understanding  and  moderate  disposition.  When  he  reached 
manhood,  Major-General  v.  KOckeritz  was  assigned  to  him  as  Aide-de-Camp. 
He  became  his  inseparable  associate ,  and  soon  his  friend  and  confidant.  He 
had  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  petty  service  of  the  Potsdam  garrison,  where 
the  suppression  of  individuality,  devotion  and  monkish  obedience  were  incul- 
cated with  the  utmost  rigour.  Here  his  narrow  understanding  had  been  formed 
into  a  representative  of  commonness  and  subordination ;  capable  only  of  the 
shallowest  views,  he  desired  nothing  but  repose  and  peace  without  and  har- 
mony within,  that  he  might  be  able  to  enjoy  his  cards  and  his  pipe  without  db- 
turbance.  How  could  such  an  automaton  have  any  sense  of  national  honour 
and  independence ,  or  conceive  that  in  the  crisis  of  our  age  these  blessings 
could  only  be  preserved  by  struggle  and  eff9rt ,  and  that  circumstances  pre- 
sented themselves  in  which  it  was  a  duty  to  exhort  to  such  a  struggle  at  the 
sacrifice  of  comfort  and  interruption  of  the  ordinary  course  of  one's  vegetation? 
In  the  sequel  the  king  learned  to  know  the  man,  and  withdrew  his  confidence 
from  him ,  but  was  too  goodnatnred  to  dismiss  him ;  he  allowed  him  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ordinary  Conferences ;  here  he  heard  a  great  deal  which  he  im- 
parted to  those  who  were  ready  to  make  use  of  his  communicativeness,  and 
made  himself  the  instrument  in  dttle-tatde  which  did  public  mischief. 

And  now  the  catastrophe  approaches.  Under  this  well- 
intentioned  and  respectable  king,  Prussia  looks  on  quietly 
while  the  Empire  with  which  she  is  connected  is  transformec^ 
invaded,  and  finally  brought  to  an  end  by  a  foreign  con- 
queror, and  almost  immediately  afterwards  being  forced 
into  war  without  an  effective  ally,  sees  that  army,  to  main- 
tain which  so  many  kings  had  wielded  despotic  power,  and 
so  many  generations  of  Prussians  had  submitted  to  in- 
tolerable burdens,  that  army  which  had  been  80,000  when 
the  population  was  less  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  and 
200,000  when  the  population  was  6,000,000,  and  now  that  the 
population,  greatly  augmented  by  acquisitions  of  territory, 
had  grown  to  9,000,000,  was  250,000,  collapse  with  greater 
suddenness,  and  bring  the  country  after  it  with  more  in- 
stantaneous downfall,  than  the  old-fashioned  armies  of  old- 
fashioned  States  for  whom  no  House  of  HohenzoUem  had 
ever  laboured. 

Before  we  go  back  to  Stein's  life,  let  us  endeavour  to 
understand  these  two  great  events,  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
and  that  of  Prussia. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 
NAPOLEON  AND  TEIE  EMPIRE. 


The  destruction  of  the  Empire,  and  the  temporary  pros- 
tration of  Prussia,  were  accomplished  by  the  same  military 
power  wielded  by  the  same  hand. 

Along  with  the  causes  above  assigned  for  the  unfortunate 
policy  of  neutrality  now  adopted  by  Prussia,  the  fact  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  her  importance  as  a  military  Power  in 
Europe  had  changed  in  the  last  years  of  Frederick  William  II. 
Frederick  the  Great  had  left  behind  him  an  army  which 
even  in  numbers  was  perhaps  the  first,  and  in  everything 
else  was  incomparably  the  first  in  Europe.  His  successor 
therefore  inherited  resources,  which  had  they  been  used 
with  ability  would  have  made  him  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
But  this  preeminence  was  exceedingly  precarious.  It  re- 
sembled that  which  Holland  at  one  time,  and  Sweden  at 
another,  had  enjoyed,  but  which  neither  had  been  able  long 
to  retain.  It  depended  not  on  great  means,  but  on  making 
the  very  utmost  of  small  ones. 

Frederick  William  II.  could  make  an  imposing  appearance 
in  France  and  Poland  at  once,  but  his  resources  dried  up  so 
fast  that  before  long  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring 
from  the  contest.  Prussia,  it  was  evident,  would  have  to 
descend  to  the  second  place  as  soon  as  one  of  the  richer 
States  of  Europe  should  be  led  by  circumstances  to  make 
military  exertions  at  all  similar  to  her  own.  This  was  what 
happened  now.  Room  had  been  left  for  the  greatness  of 
Frederick  by  the  degenerate  indolence  of  France;  France 
now  began  to  enter  upon  the  same  course  as  Prussia  with 
means  incomparably  greater. 

The  army  of  France,  which  under  Louis  XIV.  had 
amounted  at  one  time  to  446,000  men,  had  sunk  under 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  to  a  level  of  ntunbers,  not  to 
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mention  discipline,  actually  below  that  of  Prussia.  In  1784, 
for  example,  it  was  officially  declared  to  amount  to  163,000 
men;  but  critics  reduce  this  total,  some  to  155,000,  some 
:even  as  low  as  140,000.  Thus  inferior  in  numbers,  and  since 
the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years  War  incomparably  inferior 
in  military  reputation,  France  had  at  this  time  fairly  re- 
signed to  Prussia  the  military  leadership  in  Europe,  while 
politically  she  sank  into  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  Austria.  But 
from  1795,  roused  by  her  Revolution,  she  again  takes  the 
lead  among  the  Continental  States.  She  may  be  said  to 
have  done  so  by  adopting  the  system  of  Prussia,  that  is,  a 
purely  military  government  controlling  a  monstrous  army. 
Only  in  Prussia  the  despot  came  first  and  created  the  army, 
whereas  in  France  the  army  was  first  called  into  existence 
by  the  pressure  of  invasion;  and  afterwards,  as  could  not 
fail  to  be  the  case,  created  the  despotism.  In  three  years 
after  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  III.  the  transforma- 
tion was  complete.  After  Brumaire  France  was  precisely  \ 
what  Prussia  had  been  under  Frederick,  a  purely  military 
State  ruled  despotically  by  a  great  soldier,  only  with  the 
advantage  of  a  population  three  times  as  great.  In  the 
autumn  of  1793,  the  French  army  numbered  more  than  a 
million;  in  1794,  about  871,000.  It  fluctuated  considerably; 
at  the  end  of  1795  it  did  not  amoimt  to  450,000.  At  length, 
on  Sept.  5  th,  1798,  General  Jour  dan's  law  was  promulgated 
which  fixed  the  method  of  recruitment  on  the  basis  of 
voluntary  enlistment  supplemented  by  conscription.  For 
the  next  two  years  this  method  produced  an  army  of  nearly 
350,000.  The  new  system  was  now  completed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Consulate  and  the  placing  of  the  whole 
^military  force  in  a  single  skilled  hand.  The  enormous 
armies  afterwards  levied  by  Napoleon  are  known  to  every 
one.' 

Here  then  was  a  mihtary  Power  far  greater  than  had 
been  witnessed  in  Europe  before.  Materially,  it  was  much 
greater  on  the  whole  than  had  been  at  the  command  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  wielded  with  as  much  effectiveness^ 
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and  in  some  respects  with  more  skill  than  that  of  Frederick. 
It  threatened  all  weak  States  with  conquest,  and  all  totter- 
ing institutions  with  destruction.  Could  the  effete  Empire 
which  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  France  in  1740, 
hope  to  escape  its  old  enemy  thus  transformed  and  rein- 
vigorated? 

The  career  of  Napoleon  is  the  triumph  not  of  mere 
genius,  but  of  genius  controlling  infinite  resources.  France, 
owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  the  jealousy  with  which  she 
had  witnessed  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  English  con- 
quests of  India  and  Canada,  the  passion  of  shame  which  had 
been  inspired  in  her  by  the  disasters  and  disgraces  [of 
Louis  XV.'s  reign,  threw  herself  into  war  as  she  had  done 
once  before  under  Louis  XIV.,  but  waged  it  this  time  at 
once  with  the  advantage  of  being  directed  by  a  military 
specialist  instead  of  an  Oriental  despot,  and  with  the  joyous 
energy  of  a  nation  newly  relieved  from  the  old  regime,  and 
a  peasantry  prosperous  for  the  first  time.  The  power  thus 
set  free  shook  the  globe,  and  the  control  of  it  gives  an  un- 
paralleled greatness  to  the  position  of  Napoleon. 

"  Condensed  blackness  and  abysmal  storm 
Compacted  to  one  sceptre. 
Arm  the  grasp  enorm." 

When  we  see  him  fighting  singly  against  a  coalition  of 
States,  we  are  not  to  think  of  him  as  over-matched.  He 
had  for  the  most  part  as  much  force  at  his  disposal,  putting 
aside  the  force  which  resided  in  himself,  as  all  his  enemies 
together.  So  much  force  was  not  needed  for  the  destruction 
of  an  institution  so  feeble  as  the  Empire,  and  yet  other 
means  helped  him  to  bring  it  about 

Besides  her  inmiense  army  and  vigorous  military  organi- 
zation, France  had  two  principal  means  of  conquest.  The 
first  has  been  already  mentioned;  it  was  to  take  advantage 
of  that  schism  between  peoples  and  governments  which  had 
already  broken  out  in  so  many  countries  of  Europe.  The 
discontent  which  Joseph's  innovations  had  excited  in  Flan- 
4ers^  helped  France  to  get  possession  of  that  country,  and 
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what  was  practically  the  conquest  of  Holland  was  in  ap- 
pearance simply  the  rendering  of  assistance  to  the  Patriots 
against  the  Stadtholder.  The  Revolutionists  counted  upon 
this  schism  existing  in  all  countries  alike.  They  thought 
they  saw  it  in  England,  and  were  encouraged  by  it  to 
provoke  her  to  war.  They  even  created  an  opposition  in 
the  United  States  to  the  government  of  Washington.  But 
their  views  were  exaggerated.  There  were  many  countries 
of  Europe  where  even  in  spite  of  much  misgovemment  there 
existed, — could  be  called  into  existence, — no  revolutionary 
spirit.  Germany  belonged  to  this  class  of  countries.  Only 
in  one  or  two  States,  such  as  Mainz,  was  it  possible  to  create 
the  shadow  of  a  revolution.  Over  the  rest  of  the  country 
an  individual  here  and  there  was  roused  to  enthusiasm,  and 
literary  men  admired  and  appreciated  the  Revolution  in  a 
speculative  way,  but  the  prevalent  temper  was  that  of 
political  Philistinism,  to  use  the  German  word;  in  other 
words,  a  decided  imwillingness  to  interrupt  "the  ordinary 
course  of  one's  vegetation,"  on  account  of  any  political 
views  whatever.  In  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  then,  this 
first  great  political  weapon  was  little  used  by  the  French. 
In  Germany  the  French  rulers  for  the  most  part  had  to 
make  tools  of  the  governments  themselves,  and  use  them 
against  each  other,  for  there  existed  no  people  which  could 
be  used  as  a  tool  against  the  governments.  In  rare  cases, 
however,  when  the  object  was  actually  to  set  up  a  French 
government  in  Germany  itself,  as  was  done  when  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  was  created,  it  was  found  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  be  made,  as  I  may  say,  mechanical  tools  though 
not  active  dupes.  If  they  had  no  animosity  against  their 
own  governments  they  had  a  complete  indifference  to  them, 
and  had  besides  a  talent  for  mechanical  official  drudgery 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  Trouble  and  expense  were 
saved  to  France  just  as  much  when  German  officials  con- 
sented to  serve  King  Jerome  simply  from  souUessness,  and 
did  his  work  for  him  like  so  many  automata,  even  when 
that  work  consisted  in  plundering  Germans  for  the  benefit 
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of  France,  just  as  much  as  if  they  had  taken  the  French  side 
from  revolutionary  enthusiasm. 

But  on  the  whole  it  was  another  weapon  which  the  French 
principally  used  in  the  destruction  of  the  Empire. 

^  Napoleon  in  his  flying  visit  to  the  Congress  of  Rastatt 

said  to  the  publicist  Martens,  "You  are  a  teacher  of  public 
law;  that  will  have  to  be  modernised.  Does  not  public  law 
consist  now-a-days  simply  in  the  right  of  the  stronger?" 
This  candid  utterance  seems  to  show  that  Napoleon  did  not 
regard  himself  as  introducing  a  new  lawlessness  into  Europe, 
but  as  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  a  principle  already  acknow- 
ledged. The  partition  of  Poland  had  in  fact  been  secretly 
generalised  by  all  leading  politicians  on  the  Continent.  It 
was  understood  that  the  old  system  of  Europe  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  vast  consequences  of  this  fact  were  beginning 
to  be  understood.  Only  under  the  shadow  of  that  ancient 
system  could  the  multitude  of  small  and  powerless  States 
that  were  then  to  be  found  in  Europe  subsist.  Napoleon 
had  already  no  doubt  settled  it  in  his  mind  that  small  re- 
publics like  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  numerous  Italian  duchies, 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  three 
hundred  and  odd  States,  republican,  ecclesiastical  and 
hereditary,  which  made  up  the  Empire,  were  henceforth  to 
be  regarded  as  so  much  plunder,  in  the  proper  distribution 
./of  which  statesmanship  was  now  to  consist.    "Public  law 

j/     \    was  to  be  modernised;"  in  other  words,  all  the  small  States 
j^  in  Europe  were  to  be  annexed  by  the  larger.    And  in  his 
!f   view  the  whole  mass  of  booty  was  to  be  thrown  into  two 
\    heaps,  of  which  one,  as  large  as  possible,  was  to  be  France's 
own  share,  and  the  other  was  to  be  employed  in  bribing  the 
\  other  Powers  for  French  ends.    It  was  not  always  possible 
to  overcome  the  enemy  by  force,  and  there  were  States 
which  could  not  be  assailed  by  the  revolutionary  method  of 
inflaming  the  people;  but  there  were  few  States  which  were 
not  surroxmded  by  feeble  neighbours,  whose  territories  they 
were  eager  to  annex,  and  prepared  to  wink  at  French  spolia- 
tion if  they  might  be  allowed  to  share  it.    And  if  there  is 
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one  principle  in  which  Napoleon's  diplomacy  may  be  said  to 
be  summed  up  it  is  this  principle  of  so-called  "indenmities/' 
The  student  of  that  age  is  at  first  perplexed  by  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  this  word,  and  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  it.  Such  a  student  may  be  assisted  by  a 
remark  of  Charles  Fox,  who  says  somewhere  of  these  in- 
demnities that  they  are  "in  plain  terms  robbery."  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  Napoleon's  bargains  are 
regularly  made  at  the  expense  of  third  parties.  At  Campo  ' 
Formio  he  appeases  Austria  by  handing  over  to  her  Venice. 
At  Tilsit  he  offers  Russia  a  large  share  of  Turkey.  In  his 
negotiations  with  Fox,  England  is  to  have  in  exchange  for 
Sicily  the  Balearic  Isles  which  belonged  to  Spain,  and  at 
another  time  the  Hanse  Towns. 

Now  this  principle  was  specially  applicable  to  Germany, 
for  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  small  helpless  States  most 
abounded,  which  was  fortunate  for  France,  since  it  was  just 
in  Germany  that  the  revolutionary  propaganda  had  no  suc- 
cess. Accordingly  in  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  it  plays 
fully  as  great  a  part  as  the  military  successes.  When  we  see 
at  Campo  Formio  and  afterwards  at  Luneville,  great  acquisi- 
tions made  by  France,  after  great  victories  won  over 
Germans,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  great  German 
Powers  lost  as  much  as  France  gained.  But  this  would  be  a 
mistake.  In  the  first  place,  Prussia  was  outside  of  the  con- 
flict, and  gained  by  every  settlement  almost  as  much  as 
France.  Probably  the  King  may  have  consoled  himself  for 
the  ignominy  of  his  policy  by  reflecting  that  Prussia  in  pro- 
found peace  was  steadily  adding  to  her  territory,  and,  as  it 
were,  making  France  fight  for  her.  But,  what  is  more  start-  / 
ling,  neither  did  Austria,  though  in  both  cases  clearly  the ! 
defeated  party,  lose  anything  either  at  Campo  Formio  or  at  | 
Luneville.  What  France  took  was  not  taken  from  her.  At ' 
Campo  Formio,  for  the  land  she  ceded  in  Italy,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  was  reckoned  at  1,200,000,  she  received  new 
lands  with  a  population  of  2,000,000;  and  if  she  yielded  her 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  she  obtained  in  a  secret 
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article  the  promise  of  French  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
Bishopric  of  Salzburg,  and  a  piece  of  Bavaria  between  the 
Inn,  the  Salza,  and  Tirol.  At  Luneville,  too,  her  ** in- 
demnities," though  not  equal  to  those  of  some  other  German 
parties  to  the  treaty,  were  reckoned  a  full  compensation  for 
her  losses.  Upon  whom,  then,  did  the  loss  fall,  since  it  was 
not  upon  the  defeated  party?  The  answer  is  that  it  fell  upon 
the  helpless  small  States.  The  German  Church  was  dis- 
endowed to  pay  for  Austrian  defeats,  as  the  French  Church 
had  been  robbed  to  save  France  from  bankruptcy.  And  the 
German  Republics,  the  Free  Towns,  were  robbed  with  the 
consent  of  the  great  French  Republic,  which  now  made  no 
difficulty  of  sacrificing  in  Germany  the  principle  of  re- 
publicanism to  that  of  hereditary  despotism. 

But  what  then  was  precisely  the  policy  of  France,  since 
it  could  not  be  her  interest  either  to  aggrandize  Prussia  or 
to  save  Austria  from  the  consequences  of  her  defeats?  She 
evidently  considered  it  wise  to  secure,  even  by  an  enormous 
bribe,  the  inaction  of  the  redoubtable  Prussian  army;  and 
her  own  acquisitions,  both  at  Campo  Formio  and  at  Lune- 
ville, were  such  that  the  power,  both  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
if  not  absolutely,  was  yet  relatively  much  diminished.  The 
time  came  when  the  growth  of  France  had  been  such  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  her  to  bribe  either  Austria  or 
Prussia,  and  that  was  the  time  for  both  those  Powers  to 
suffer  defeats  which  were  also  crushing  disasters.  After 
sacrificing  their  helpless  fellow-States  of  the  Empire,  they 
found  themselves  attacked  in  their  turn,  Prussia  after  Jena, 
Austria  after  Austerlitz,  and  again  after  Wagram,  were  made 
to  disgorge  all  and  more  than  all  their  ill-gotten  plunder, 
and  the  calculation  of  France  succeeded  in  the  end,  for  to 
her  in  the  end  almost  all  the  booty  fell.  But  it  was  not  only 
by  her  more  rapid  growth  in  territory  and  resources  that 
France  was  thus  able  to  overwhelm  the  very  Powers  she  had 
herself  helped  to  pamper.  Two  other  circumstances  greatly 
favoured  her  plans.  The  first  was  the  growth  in  Germany 
of  a  third  Power  dependent  on  her  and  therefore  devoted 
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to  her.    For  indeed  her  bribes  were  calculated  to  have  « 
different  effects  upon  different  German  Powers  according  to  1 
their  magnitude.    Great  Powers  hke  Prussia  and  Austria    ; 
had  at  times  to  be  bribed  for  the  pressing  purpose  of  secur- 
ing their  acquiescence  in  some  settlement  favourable  to    - 
France,  but  to  enrich  them  only  made  them  more  dangerous.  . 
and  more  haughty.    On  the  other  hand,  small  Powers  like 
Baden  and  Wiirtemberg  were  turned  into  devoted  adherents  : 
by  the  "indemnities"  France  procured  for  them.    They  ; 
could  never  become  dangerous  to  France,  and  France  alone 
could  guarantee  their  acquisitions  and  maintain  them  in  the 
new  position  of  importance  she  had  given  to  them. 

Thus  between  the  great  Powers  of  Germany,  who  were^ 
enriched  only  until  it  should  be  convenient  to  overthrow  ^ 
them,  and  the  small  States  who  formed  the  fund  of  bribery,    '. 
there  were  a  number  of  middle  States  who  were  attached  to 
France  in  a  condition  of  clientship.    At  the  head  of  these  ^  \ 
were  the  States  which  were  in  course  of  time  raised  by     • 
Napoleon  into  kingdoms,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  after 
these  Baden,  to  which  at  a  later  time  Saxony  was  added, 
and  many  smaller  States,  among  which  Nassau,  Stein's 
aggressive  neighbour,   was   conspicuous.     They   were  a 
wedge  driven  into  Germany  on  the  southwest,  while  Saxony 
brought  France  into  connexion  with  Slavonic  Europe  and 
with  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  three  great  Eastern  Powers, 
Poland. 

The  other  circumstance  which  made  the  destruction  of  f 
the  Empire  easier  was  that  the  settlements  of  Campo  Formio  j 
and  Lun6ville  and  the  transformation  of  Germany  effected 
in  the  Principal  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  Deputation  (1803) 
deprived  the  Austrian  State,  though  they  did  not  diminish 
but  rather  consolidated  its  power,  of  the  peculiar  influence 
it  had  hitherto  exerted  over  the  rest  of  Germany.  Its  local 
position  ^th  respect  to  Germany  was  now  changed.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  Austria  as  the  State  of  the  south- 
east of  Germany,  and  in  1866  we  saw  her  severed  by  a  single 
stroke  from  the  Germanic  body  and  sent  into  a  kind  of 
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eastern  exile.  But  before  the  transformation  above  men- 
tioned, the  connexion  of  Austria  with  Germany  was  far  more 
intricate  and  far  less  easily  dissoluble.  She  had  possessions 
in  the  extreme  west  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  east;  instead 
of  leaning  on  one  side  of  Germany  she  laid  her  arms  round 
it.  She  was  the  shield  of  Germany  against  France  through 
her  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  through  her  Suabian 
territories  (Hither  Austria).  The  Government  was  itself 
dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  connexion  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  content  to  part 
with  the  Netherlands.  Austria  did  no  doubt  bring  out  of 
the  struggle  with  France  a  much  more  compact  territory, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  lost  the  position  which  gave  her 
a  natural  authority  and  preeminence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire. 

By  the  same  change  her  majority  of  votes  in  the  Diet 
was  lost.  This  will  be  seen  if  we  pass  in  review  the  changes 
made  in  its  three  Chambers.  The  highest  Chamber  or 
Council  of  Electors  had  consisted  of  eight  members.  To 
the  original  and  well-known  seven  had  been  added  Bavaria 
at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  Hannover  late  in 
the  17th  century.  This  gives  nine  votes,  but  in  1777  by  the 
merging  of  the  Houses  of  the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria  one 
had  been  lost  again.  Of  these  eight  votes,  three  were  ec- 
\  clesiastical,  and  the  presidency  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastical 
elector,  Kurmainz. 

(  The  change  made  in  1803  in  this  Chamber  was  as  follows. 
,  I  Of  the  ecclesiastical  Electors,  only  Kurmainz  remained.  In 
/place  of  the  others  came  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Hessen- 
I  Cassel  and  Salzburg.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  votes  was 
^^«ow  ten. 

The  Second  Chamber  or  Council  of  Princes  had  con- 
sisted of  100  votes,  partly  single,  partly  collective.     Of  the 
-   single  votes  34  had  been  spiritual  and  60  temporal,  of  the 
collective  two  spiritual  and  four  temporal. 

By  the  loss  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  number  of 
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votes  was  now  reduced  to  82,  of  which  26  were  spiritual  and 
56  temporal. 

The  Chamber  of  Imperial  Towns  now  disappeared,  only 
six  Imperial  Towns  being  preserved. 

Upon  this  transformed  Diet  the  following  observations 
are  to  be  made,    (i)  The  spiritual  element  has  practically 
disappeared;  the  Empire  has  been  secularised.    This  does 
not  appear  from  the  above  brief  statement,  in  which  the 
respectable  number  of  36  votes  in  the  College  of  Princes  is 
called  spiritual,  until  we  add  that  the  possessors  of  these 
votes  were  not  really  spiritual  princes  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  temporal  princes  who  had  entered  into  possession 
of  the  secularised  oishoprics.    Only  three  spiritual  votes, 
properly  so  called,  were  left.    (2)  The  majority  has  passed  J 
from  the  Catholic  side  to  the  Protestant.    It  is  calculated! 
that  in  the  old  Diet  the  Catholic  votes  had  been  55  and  57  1 
(according  to  the  alternation  of  the  Foundation  of  Osna-  \ 
briick  and  of  the  collective  vote  of  the  Westphalian  Im-    \ 
perial  Counts),  and  the  Protestant  45  and  43,  but,  in  the  new, 
52  or  53  Protestant  votes  to  30  or  29  Catholic. 

Thus  was  the  Empire  both  secularised  and  protestantised  I 
in  1803.  And  this  change  undermined  the  preeminence  of  | 
Austria,  which  had  depended  on  the  steady  Catholic  ma- 
jority in  the  Diet  and  on  the  fidelity  of  the  spiritual  vote.       / 

The  institution  called  the  Empire  had  long  lost  the 
power  of  political  action.  All  its  organs,  the  legislative  at 
Regensburg,  the  judiciary  at  Wetzlar,  the  executive  at 
Vienna,  were  alike  paralysed.  But  it  still  subsisted  as  a 
kind  of  mould  in  which  all  the  political  thinking  of  German 
politicians  took  shape,  and  in  this  character  had  still  a  con- 
siderable influence  of  the  restraining  or  prohibitive  kind. 
It  had  formed  a  certain  political  morality  which  bound  the 
different  German  States  to  each  other.  Powerless  as  it 
seemed,  the  Empire  had  mainly  prevented  Prussia  and 
Austria  from  swallowing  up  the  multitude  of  helpless  prin- 
cipalities and  bishoprics  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
But   now   that   "public   law   was  modernised^'  and_  that 
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under  the  influence  of  Fiance  the  universal  scramble  had 
actually  begun ,  it  might  be  fairly  said  that  the  Empire 
without  any  act  of  abohtion  had  ceased  to  exist.  Wlien 
Napoleon's  envoy  on  August  ist,  1806,  announced  to  the 
Diet  that  his  master  did  not  any  longer  recognize  the  Em- 
pire,  its  best  friend — contemplating  the  transformation  it 
had  undergone — might  have  silently  acknowledged  to  him- 
self, **Neither  do  I."  But  with  the  imperturbable  con- 
servatism which  then  characterised  Germans  they  might 
long  have  gone  on  making  believe  that  it  still  existed,  had 
it  suited  Napoleon's  purpose  to  permit  them.  It  was  he 
who  brought  to  an  end  an  institution  which  may  be  said  in 
some  sense,  as  Mr.  Bryce  asserts,  to  hSive  lasted  for  1858 
years,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  existence  by  Caesar's 
victory  of  Pharsalia. 

Napoleon  accomphshed  several  vast  changes  in  the 
world,  but  they  were  conmionly  changes  which  he  did  not 
intend.  It  was  so  in  this  instance.  To  destroy  the  Empire 
was  the  very  last  thing  he  wished.  He  hoped  to  live  in 
history  as  the  new  Charlemagne  who  had  restored  it  and 
given  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  If  he  proved  to  have  been  its 
destroyer,  this  was  because  he  suppressed  the  old  form  of 
it,  and  the  new  form  under  which  he  revived  it  proved  short- 
lived. 

The  mere  disappearance  from  the  world  of  an  institution 
which,  however  venerable,  had  long  outUved  itself,  would 
not  be  very  important.  But  it  is  most  memorable  in  German 
history,  if  the  Fall  of  the  Empire  be  understood  to  mean 
not  merely  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  at  Regensburg  but 
the  disendowment  of  the  German  Church,  the  secularisation 
of  Government,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  country  from 
an  intricate  medley  of  small  and  heterogeneous  states  into 
a  comparatively  simple  group  of  states  moderately  large 
and  resembling  each  other.  It  is  made  more  memorable 
still  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  German  imity  outlived  the 
change.  Symbolised  now  by  nothing  but  the  infamous  and 
contemptible  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  German  unity 
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was  nevertheless  not  forgotten.  Particularism  had  always 
been  too  strong  for  it,  and  seemed  now  to  have  extinguished 
it  completely.  Germany  seemed  partitioned  as  effectually 
as  Poland;  there  remained  indeed  German  governments, 
but  that  all  those  who  spoke  the  German  language,  or  the 
bulk  of  them,  should  be  united  under  one  government, 
seemed  now  to  have  become  impossible.  Since  this  ap- 
parently impossible  problem  has  actually  been  solved,  and 
so  great  a  political  Power  created  in  the  act,  the  fall  of  the 
old  abortive  Union  has  become  far  more  interesting  than  it 
seemed  at  the  time,  as  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
new  Union  was  evolved. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  put  before  us  the  Fall  of  the  Empire  in  its 
relation  to  the  past  by  describing  at  length  what  the  In- 
stitution was  that  fell.  It  should  be  considered  also  in 
reference  to  its  consequences,  to  that  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  fallen  Empire.  And  as  I  have  said,  the  student 
of  history  should  understand  by  it  not  the  mere  dissolution 
of  the  Diet  and  abdication  of  tfie  Emperor,  but  a  complex 
event  extending  over  several  years.  Considered  in  this 
way  the  Revolution  of  Germany  consists  of  four  distinct 
occurrences — 

(i)  The  Principal  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  Deputation 
of  1803.  The  whole  German  Revolution  was  implicitly  con- 
tained in  this.  It  secularised  the  Empire  and  withdrew  it 
from  the  influence  of  Austria,  and  it  inaugurated  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  small  States  by  the  large. 

(2)  The  War  of  the  Third  Coalition,  Battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  Peace  of  Pressburg.  These  occurrences  advanced  the 
German  Revolution  by  a  step,  because  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  Baden  fought  in  this  war  on  the  side  of  Napoleon 
against  Austria,  and  thus  gave  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
practical  non-existence  of  German  unity. 

(3)  Creation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  July  12, 
1806.  By  this  act  the  French  Empire  took  the  place  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  France  assumed  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  middle  States  of  Germany  that  Austria 
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had  hitherto  held.  To  induce  the  middle  States  to  consent 
to  this  final  treason  it  was  necessary  once  more  to  have 
recourse  to  the  fund  of  bribery.  The  ecclesiastical  and 
republican  States  had  been  spent  in  1803.  There  remained 
the  small  Principalities.  These  had  been  passed  over  in 
1803  for  want  of  a  pretext  for  spoiling  them,  but  "public 
law  was  now  modernised"  so  far  that  pretexts  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  They  were  now  handed  over  to  the  Princes 
who  formed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  by  a  great  act 
of  mediatisation.  The  original  members  of  the  Confedera- 
tion were,  from  the  Electoral  Chamber,  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Mainz,  i.  e,  four  votes  out  of  ten;  from  the 
Chamber  of  Princes,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Cleve  and  Berg, 
Nassau-Usingen  and  Nassau- Weilburg,  Hohenzoilem-Sig- 
maringen  and  Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  Salm-Salm  and 
Salm-Kyrburg,  Isenburg-Birstein,  Aremberg,  Lichtenstein, 
V.  der  Leyen.  But  this  was  only  a  nucleus ;  in  the  end  al- 
most all  the  German  States  except  the  two  great  ones  en- 
tered the  Confederation. 

This  act  constitutes  the  conquest  of  Germany  by  Napo- 
leon, but  so  far  it  was  only  temporary  and  was  rescinded  in 
18 13.  What  was  permanent  in  it  and  makes  it  a  stage  in 
the  German  Revolution  was  the  completion  of  the  process 
by  which  the  small  states  were  absorbed,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  middle  states  of  the  south-west  into  independent 
states  of  such  magnitude  as  to  form  a  counterweight  in 
Germany  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  a  most  formidable 
barrier  against  all  future  schemes  of  German  unity. 

(4)  On  August  6th,  1806,  the  German  Revolution  re- 
ceives its  formal  completion  by  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  II. 

The  modern  history  of  Germany  starts  from  these  four 
occurrences  in  the  same  way  as  the  modem  history  of 
France  starts  from  the  meeting  of  the  States  General  in 
1789,  the  Constitution  of  1791  and  the  fall  of  that  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  Monarchy  in  1792.  Before  this  German 
Revolution  was  fully  completed  there  had  begun  a  new 
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period  in  the  aggressions  of  France.  Her  army  and  military 
government  had  enabled  her,  as  has  been  shown,  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  old  system  of  Europe  and  particularly  of 
Germany,  But  hitherto,  though  constantly  at  war  with  the 
other  great  Powers,  she  had  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  effected 
this  great  change  in  concert  with  them,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  both  Prussia  and  Austria  had  gained  by  it  as  well 
as  herself.  The  campaign  of  Austerlitz  marks  the  moment 
at  which  she  threw  aside  this  temporizing  policy.  The 
area  from  which  her  armies  were  drawn  now  included, 
besides  France  proper,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
with  Belgiimi  and  Holland,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  much  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  south-western  States  of  Germany  itself. 
It  was  indeed  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  force  could  be 
successfully  resisted  by  a  coalition  from  which  Prussia 
stood  wholly  aloof,  and  in  which  England  only  furnished 
subsidies.  Henceforth  the  French  Empire  stands  in  Ger- 
many face  to  face  with  the  two  great  Powers,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  with  no  desire  or  interest  but  the  subjugation 
of  both.  Napoleon's  contemptuous  violation  of  Prussia's 
neutrality  during  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  showed  that  he 
clearly  comprehended  his  new  situation. 

The  Empire  fell  on  August  6th;  and  on  Oct.  14th,  or  a 
little  more  than  two  months  after,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Jena.  If  Napoleon  could  succeed  in  isolating  Prussia,  and 
in  engaging  her  alone,  it  was  evident  from  a  mere  com- 
parison of  force  that  he  must  crush  her,  and  he  did  succeed. 
The  defeat  of  Prussia  was  not  in  itself  surprising;  it  was  in 
fact  inevitable.  What  at  the  time  seemed  amazing  was 
that  this  meeting  of  two  giants,  the  army  of  Napoleon 
and  the  army  of  Frederick,  instead  of  leading  to  a  more 
obstii^te  contest  than  had  yet  been  witnessed,  resulted 
in  the  most  sudden  and  complete  collapse  on  the  side 
of  Prussia.  The  army  which  had  been  the  wonder  of 
the  world  succumbed  ignominiously  and  may  be  said 
to  have  carried  the  State  with  it  in  its  fall.  We  ought 
to  find,  when  we  examine  the  legislation  of  Stein  and 
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of  his  colleague  Schamhorst,  the  explanation  of  the  dis- 
aster that  made  such  legislation  necessary.    In  the  history 
of  an  age  which  witnessed  the  downfall  of  so  many  states  in 
succession,  this  particular  catastrophe  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest.   That  systems  so  manifestly  rotten  as  that  of  Spain, 
so  manifestly  superannuated  as  that  of  the  Empire,  so 
manifestly  unwieldy  and  insufficient  as  that  of  Austria, 
should  fall  or  suffer  disaster  was  not  surprising,  but  it  might 
be  thought  that  Prussia  of  all  states  had  the  least  reason  to 
expect  to  share  their  fate.    She  at  least  had  been  careful  to 
set   her  house   in  order.     During   two  long  reigns  her 
Government  had  set  to  all  Europe  an  example  of  intelligent 
activity.    It  had  been  so  alive  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
country  that  it  had  devised  new  and  strange  institutions  to 
supply  them.    If  it  seemed  that  Napoleon  had  received  an 
unlimited  commission  to  clear  the  world  of  the  ruins  of  an 
obsolete  system,  Prussia  might  have  boasted,  even  more 
than  England,  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  say  to  her.    In 
her  organisation  almost  everything  was  new  and  modem, 
and  similar  to  the  system  of  Napoleon  himself.     And  she 
might  well  have  thought  that  if  on  any  side  she  was  safe  it 
was  on  the  military,  for  to  the  perfection  of  her  military 
system  everything  else  had  been  postponed,  and  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  it  had  borne  the  rudest  tests.    Could  it 
be  that  barely  twenty  years  of  slackness  on  the  part  of 
Government  had  deprived  her  of  all  these  advantages? 
/  Thus  it  proved,  and  Napoleon  was  allowed,  before  he 
1  reached  his  zenith,  to  destroy  something  else  beside  feud- 
•  alism,  the  newest  product  of  the  political  genius  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  system  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
NEUTRALITY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

As  Stein  is  more  nearly  interested  in  the  fall  of  Prussia 
than  even  in  the  fall  of  Germany,  it  will  be  necessary  before 
we  return  to  his  personal  history  to  mark  in  the  summary 
way  adopted  in  these  chapters  the  series  of  mistakes  and 
misfortunes  by  which  Prussia  was  forced  in  1806  to  engage 
Napoleon  at  such  disadvantage  and  with  such  calamitous 
results. 

I  have  marked  the  Treaty  of  Reichenbach,  concluded  in 
1790,  as  the  first  stage  of  Prussia's  decline.  It  was  then 
that  her  foreign  policy  lost  its  independent  character,  for 
by  that  treaty  the  power  of  Prussia  was  placed,  in  a  manner, 
at  the  service  of  Austria.  The  Treaty  of  Basel,  concluded 
with  France  in  1795,  marks  as  clearly  the  commencement 
of  the  second  stage.  It  closed  abruptly,  no  doubt,  the 
period  of  subservience  to  Austria,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  restore  to  Prussia  her  independent  influence  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  rather  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  all  in- 
fluence upon  them,  and  to  convert  her  from  a  tool  of 
Austria  into  a  cipher.  Prussia  now  retired  behind  her  line 
of  demarcation,  preserving  her  territories  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  but  abandoning  the  whole  left  bank,  nomin- 
ally indeed  only  to  the  provisional  occupation  of  the  French, 
but  really  to  their  definitive  possession.  Henceforth  up  to 
1806,  though  the  course  of  affairs  in  Europe  becomes  more 
and  more  unprecedented  and  portentous,  Prussia  declines 
to  interfere.  The  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Qasel  was  that 
which  Frederick  William  III.  inherited  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  two  years  after  it  had  been  concluded,  and  he  ad- 
hered to  it  with  unwavering  tenacity  and  apparently  with 
stronger  conviction  than  any  of  his  ministers.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  a  policy  of  non-intervention  after  1801, 
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and  even  after  1797,  had  a  very  different  meaning    and 
effect  from  the  same  policy  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty  of 
^^  ^         ^  Basel  was  concluded.    For  at  that  time  the  aggrandisement 
*  y*fp  0^  France  could  hardly  yet  be  considered  very  formidable- 

^  She  had  indeed  annexed  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  reduced 

'    Holland  to  subserviency,  and  was  in  military  occupation  of 
f  the  Left  Bank.    This  was  an  expansion  that  would  have 

appalled  Marlborough,  but  then  what  the  French  constantly 
urged  was  really  worthy  of  consideration,  namely,  that  all 
[    the  other  great  Powers  were  in  a  similar  course  of  enlarge- 
ment— Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  by  the  absorption   of 
Poland,    while   England   had    become    a    world- empire. 
Frederick  William  II.  when  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Basel 
was  not  obliged  to  consider  himself  as  signing  the  abolition 
of  the  balance  of  power  and  of  the  old  system  of  Europe. 
But  in  the  next  two  years  the  aspect  of  affairs  altered.   The 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  achieved  through  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte,  contained  the  germs  of  a  European  revolution, 
and  particularly  of  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  Germany. 
The  destruction  of  the  so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
involved  in  the  principle  then  first  adopted,  of  giving  in- 
demnities at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  and  republican 
Estates  to  the  sovereigns  who  lost  territory  by  the  cession 
of  the  Left  Bank  to  France.    From  the  very  beginning 
therefore  it  may  be  said  that  Frederick  William  III.  in 
adopting  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Basel  surrendered  the 
system  of  the  Empire  and  the  system  of  Europe,  and  con- 
sented to  a  territorial  revolution  in  Europe. 

This  l\p  did  at  a  time  when  his  intervention  might  have 
averted  such  a  revolution,  at  any  rate  for  a  considerable 
time.  For  in  1797  the  cause  of  old  Europe  was  by  no  means 
lost.  And  in  the  oscillations  of  human  affairs  there  came  a 
moment  when  everything  lost  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
retrieved.  In  1799  Bonaparte  with  the  best  army  and  best 
generals  of  France  was  in  Egypt,  and  had  been  cut  off  from 
France  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet.  At  the  same  moment 
a  new  and  redoubtable  force  was  added  to  the  other  side  by 
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the  adhesion  of  Russia.  Catharine  had  regarded  the  dis- 
turbances of  Western  Europe  with  the  eyes  of  an  Eastern 
conqueror.  She  cared  nothing  for  their  result  and  con- 
sidered only  that  the  longer  they  lasted  the  better  was  the 
prospect  for  her  designs  on  Poland  and  Turkey.  But  her 
successor  Paul  changed  the  face  of  affairs  by  one  of  those 
whims  of  th,e  Czar  to  which  Europe  has  had  to  submit  many 
times  from  before  the  accession  of  his  father  Peter  III.  He 
entered  into  the  conflict  not  only  with  a  great  army,  but 
with  a  great  general.  If  now  the  old  coalition  could  be  re- 
vived with  the  addition  of  Russia,  with  Bonaparte  absent 
and  Suworow  present,  all  might  be  recovered  that  had  been 
lost  at  Campo  Formio,  and  ancient  Europe  saved  at  the  last 
moment.  The  opportunity  was  lost.  Bonaparte  returned, 
usurped  the  government  of  France,  and  retrieved  the  loss 
of  Italy  by  the  campaign  of  Marengo.  In  the  autunm  of 
1800  the  decisive  victory  ofHohenlinden  was  won  by  Moreau, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1 801,  the  Treaty  of  Lun6ville  was  signed. 

At  Luneville  old  Europe  passed  away  and  the  French 
ascendancy,  against  which  so  many  generations  of  states- 
men had  contended,  was  re-established,  an  ascendancy  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  made  pennanent  had  it  been 
watched  over  by  more  rational  statesmanship  than  Bona- 
parte's. But  how  was  the  opportunity  lost,  and  how  was 
France  allowed  to  recover  herself?  Solely  by  the  obstinacy  I 
with  which  Prussia  clung  to  her  policy  of  non-intervention.  \ 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Directory  should  have  main- 
tained the  contest  if  in  the  early  part  of  1799  Prussia  had 
joined  the  Coalition.  Accordingly  we  find  that  at  this  crisis 
even  the  most  irresolute  and  the  most  blind  of  the  coun-  ^ 

sellors,  upon  whose  advice  the  King  was  accustomed  to  de-  f' 
pend,  die  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Count  Haugwitz,  were  in 
favour  of  demanding  from  France  with  threats  of  war  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Holland  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  territory  between  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle.  But  the  King  fell  back  upon  himself,  and  outdoing 
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even  Haugwitz  in  resolute  irresolution  and  in  the  energy  of 
his  inaction,  overruled  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  and  wit- 
nessed from  a  secure  distance  the  downfall  of  Europe  and 

\  the  establishment  of  the  military  monarchy  which  was  to 
humble  his  own  pride.  Stein  felt  the  importance  of  the 
crisis.  He  writes,  April  28,  1799,  "It  is  disquieting  to  see 
us  halting  and  in  a  state  of  paralysis  when  we  could  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  upon  the  old  foundations — the 
independence  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Maim** 

Nevertheless  we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the  King  had 
no  case,  and  that  the  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  inter- 
vention were  not  opposed  by  any  other  arguments  of  at' 
least  apparent  weight.  It  was  true  that  never  had  a  fairer 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  checking  the  advance  of 
France.  But  this  did  not  at  that  moment  appear  so  urgently 
necessary  as  from  our  knowledge  of  the  sequel  we  are  apt 
to  suppose.  Jealousy  of  Austria  was  still,  as  it  had  long 
been,  a  much  stronger  passion  of  Prussian  politicians  than 

I  jealousy  of  France.  We  have  seen  how  this  animosity  had 
smouldered  secretly  all  through  the  first  revolutionary  war, 
and  how  it  had  been  heated  further  by  the  partitions  of  Po- 
land. The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  and  the  Congress  of 
Rastatt  had  kept  it  alive  up  to  the  moment  when  Frederick 
William  took  this  decision.  It  was  not  between  selfish  in- 
action and  his  duty  to  Europe  that  he  hesitated,  for  the 
danger  to  Europe  which  was  really  at  hand  was  not  yet 
^generally  perceived.  To  him  the  policy  of  curbing  France 
seemed  doubtful  because  it  would  either  deprive  him  of  a 
friend  upon  whom  he  counted  to  protect  him  against  Austria 

'  or  drive  France  and  Austria  to  renew  that  formidable  alli- 
>;ance  of  the  past  age  which  had  not  long  been  dissolved. 
These  misgivings  concurred  in  Frederick  William's  mind 
with  another  which  lay  deeper  still,  with  the  prejudice  which 
the  experience  of  the  last  reign  had  created  against  all  am- 
bitious foreign  policy.  The  policy  of  Pillnitz  was  just  then 
in  particularly  bad  repute.  It  had  been  attended  with  in- 
finite vexations,  humiliations,  and  failures.    It  had  dragged 
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Prussia  in  the  wake  of  Austria ;  it  had  embroiled  her  both 
with  Austria  and  with  the  Sea  Powers ;  it  had  cost  her  an 
effort  which  had  embarrassed  her  finances,  and  it  had  in  no 
respect  advanced  her  interests.  Prussia  had  blessed  her 
good  fortune  in  being  rid  at  Basel,  even  at  some  expense  of 
reputation,  of  all  the  complications  to  which  intervention 
had  led;  and  this  feeling  of  relief  was  still  too  fresh  in  1799 
to  allow  her  statesmen  keenly  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  in  the  changed  circumstances  intervention  might  now 
bring. 

But  if  the  King  decided  at  this  time  against  intervention, 
the  question  arises  what  he  meant  his  relations  to  be  on  the 
one  side  with  France  and  on  the  other  with  the  Powers  of 
the  Coalition.  Since  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  France, 
did  he  meditate  siding  with  her?  The  contest  going  on 
round  him  was  so  gigantic,  and  he  seemed  so  inextricably 
involved  in  it  by  the  situation  of  his  States,  that  during  the 
six  years  that  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Euro- 
pean war  in  1799  he  could  not  win  any  confidence  for  his 
professions  of  neutrality,  and  was  always  suspected  by  both 
belligerent  parties  of  being  secretly  in  the  opposite  interest. 
Was  he  really  on  the  side  of  France,  and  if  so,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  such  a  pohcy? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  those  who  disapproved  the  King's  ^  .  ; 
policy  many  did  so  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  favour  j  / 
France  decidedly  enough.  The  surviving  representative  of 
the  age  of  Frederick,  Prince  Henry,  took  this  view.  He 
urged  that  the  existing  Constitution  of  Germany  must  be 
broken  up ,  and  that  this  must  be  done  by  an  alliance  be- 
tween France,  Prussia  and  the  German  princes  against 
Austria.  He  made  light  of  the  danger  to  legitimacy  of  an 
alliance  with  revolution ;  this  danger  he  said  was  only  seri- 
ous to  small  States,  not  to  great  Powers.  We  can  indeed 
imagine  that  if  the  two  great  military  nations,  if  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  and  Frederick  had  been  heartily  united  in 
changing  the  system  and  re-arranging  the  map  of  Europe, 
certainly  great  things  might  have  been  accomplished.  Prus- 
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sia  must  have  guaranteed  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
that  is,  must  have  surrendered  a  third,  and  a  very  large 
third,  of  Germany  to  France.  But  as  a  compensation  France 
would  have  had  to  guarantee  to  Prussia  a  similar  leader- 
ship in  North  Germany.  A  North-German  Confederation 
must  have  been  established  in  which  Prussia  would  have 
held  such  a  position  that  she  could  in  a  short  time  have 
created  a  solid  and  extensive  North-German  State,  in  which 
the  system  of  Frederick  would  have  been  introduced  and 
which  might  have  furnished  the  means  of  raising  the  Prus- 
sian army,  say,  to  350,000  men.  It  might  be  argued  that 
this  at  least  would  be  a  solid  gain  for  Germany,  and  that  to 
aim  at  more  would  be  chimerical,  that  the  Unity  of  Ger- 
many could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  up  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  foreigner  in  order  to 
strengdien  and  secure  the  rest.  Meanwhile  by  this  course 
a  great  danger,  or  rather  the  great  danger  that  hung  over 
Europe,  might  be  averted. 

What  was  this?  If  Prussia  held  aloof  from  France,  or 
indeed  if  she  did  not  heartily  join  her,  France  would  surely 
gravitate  towards  the  only  alliance  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  suggested  to  her — an  alliance  which  every  statesman 
of  those  days  must  have  thought  of  with  anxiety,*  as  both 
likely  to  prove  unavoidable,  and  at  the  same  time  fatal  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world.  Everything  at  that  moment 
concurred  to  bring  France  and  Russia  together.  Both  were 
launched  in  the  career  of  unbounded  conquest;  yet  they 
were  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  direction  of  their 
conquests  was  so  different,  that  their  interests  could  not 
easily  clash.  Germany  with  its  feeble  organisation,  with  its 
States  divided  by  jealousies,  lay  between  the  dominions  of 
Napoleon  and  Paul,  or  Alexander,  just  as  Poland  had  lain 
in  her  anarchic  helplessness  between  Frederick  and  Catha- 
rine.   The  partition  of  Central  Europe  was  the  problem  put 

*  See  for  instance  Gentz  "  On  the  State  of  Europe  before  and  after  the 
French  Revolution,"  p.  288  of  the  English  Translation  by  Herries,  4th  Edi- 
tion, 1803,.. 
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before  the  two  autocrats,  and  it  was  one  which  it  was  the 
more  easy  to  solve  because  if  Napoleon  was  bent  upon 
having  almost  all  Germany  he  could  always  compensate 
the  Czar  in  Poland  and  in  Turkey.  Accordingly,  from 
the  moment  of  Napoleon's  accession  to  sup'reme  power  in 
France,  that  is,  from  the  moment  when  system  was  in- 
troduced into  her  foreign  policy,  a  steady  gravitation  of  ^ 
France  and  Russia  towards  each  other  sets  in.  Long  be- 
fore the  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  realised,  it  had  been  indicated 
by  significant  symptoms.  The  friendship  so  suddenly  con-  »* 
ceived  by  Paul  for  Napoleon,  the  revival  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  at  Napoleon's  suggestion,  after  Paul's  murder  the 
way  in  which  Napoleon  and  Alexander  in  concert  presided 
over  the  German  Revolution  of  1803,  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  directing  a  Polish  election,  Napoleon's  remark  made 
to  Haugwitz  at  Vienna  in  December,  1805,  "The  Russian 
alliance  is  perhaps  the  one  which  suits  me  best" — these 
were  symptoms  of  what  was  to  come,  and  when  once  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  a  condition  of  stable  equi- 
librium seemed  to  be  reached,  and  the  slavery  of  Europe 
to  be  as  settled  and  irretrievable  as  if  it  had  already  lasted 
a  himdred  years. 

It  might  have  been  different  if  Prussia  with  her  mighty 
army,  instead  of  effacing  herself,  had  entered  decidedly, 
with  conviction  and  energy,  into  the  task  of  re-arranging 
Europe  in  concert  with  France.  Her  alliance  would  have 
served  the  turn  of  France  almost  as  well  as  Russia's ;  it  was 
long  before  Napoleon  would  allow  himself  to  despair  of 
obtaining  it,  and  we  have  evidence  on  the  other  hand, 
particularly  in  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  Lucchesini,  that  the 
politicians  of  Prussia  had  no^  overlooked  either  the  great 
prospects  such  an  alliance  opened  or  the  serious  danger  of 
exasperating  Napoleon  by  refusing  it. 

Frederick  William  III.  was  still  more  incapable  of  this 
revolutionary  course  than  he  was  of  resolving  in  favour  of 
the  Coalition.  It  required  an  audacious  disregard  of  ex- 
isting and  traditionary  relations,  which  was  quite  foreign 
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to  his  character,  while  it  was  a  course  which  could  only 
prove  advantageous  fo  Prussia  if  pursued  in  the  most  un- 
reserved manner.  Even  within  Germany  he  desired  no 
aggrandisement,  and  his  close  personal  friendship  with  the 
young  Czar,  which  is  believed  to  date  from  their  meeting  in 
June,  1802,  made  him  unwilling  to  take  a  course  which 
would  probably  have  embroiled  him  with  Russia.  But  as 
he  thus  ended  by  joining  neither  side,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  he  had  no  settled  scheme  of  policy?  The  policy  of 
absolute  and  immoveable  neutrality,  though  it  seemed  to 
the  belligerent  Powers  so  strange  that  they  never  could  be- 
lieve Prussia  to  be  sincere  in  professing  it,  was  yet  capable 
of  being  defended  by  some  plausible  arguments,  and  may 
perhaps  have  seriously  appeared  to  Frederick  William  not 
only  the  right  course,  but  a  course  which  it  was  his  special 
merit  to  have  discerned  to  be  right. 

He  may  have  argued  that  Prussia  was  a  very  poor  State, 
and  scarcely  equal  to  the  burden  of  its  own  defence;  that  it 
was  a  mistake  for  such  a  State  to  pretend  to  a  leading  part 
in  the  politics  of  Europe ;  that  the  bad  consequences  of 
such  a  pretension  had  appeared  plainly  in  the  recent  inter- 
vention ,  when  she  had  been  obliged  by  want  of  resources 
to  withdraw  ignominiously  from  the  war  she  had  entered 
on  with  so  much  confidence.    He  may  have  remarked  that 
the  Prussian  army,  though  so  enormously  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  had  not  been  originally  created  and 
did  not  exist  for  aggressive  purposes,  but  was  merely  a 
•*    substitute  for  the  frontier  which  Prussia  had  not  received 
from  nature;  and  that  this  was  remarkably  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  creator  of  this  army,  Frederick  William  I., 
though  the  most  military,  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
[  pacific  of  sovereigns.    It  was  even  shown  in  the  career  of 
;    Frederick  the  Great,  who  though  an  ambitious  disturber 
;    within  the  German  system  itself  had  yet  never  seemed  to 
\   aspire  to  the  position  of  a  leading  European  potentate.    He 
may  have  supposed  that  in  withdrawing  into  a  purely  de- 
fensive position  he  was  reviving  the  genuine  policy  of 
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Prussia  and  returning  to  the  original  idea  of  Frederick 
William  I.,  who  after  his  early  experience  of  the  great 
Northern  War  seems  to  have  vowed  that  he  would  create 
such  an  army  as  should  for  the  future  secure  the  safety  of 
Prussia,  even  though  war  might  be  raging  all  around  her. 
Such  a  case  had  now  arisen.  War  was  all  around;  the 
giants  of  Russia,  France,  England,  Austria  were  hurling 
rocks  at  each  other.  Now  was  the  time  for  Prussia  to  use 
her  army,  and  to  use  it,  not  by  interfering  in  the  European 
conflict  in  which  she  must  be  overmatched,  but  by  pre- 
venting the  neighbouring  Powers  from  fighting  over  her 
body  and  trampling  her  to  death  in  the  melee. 

Such  perhaps  was  the  King's  reasoning.  But  the  policy  ) 
of  combining  the  modesty  of  a  secondary  State  with  the  j 
military  resources  of  a  great  Power  was  peculiarly  liable  to  '< 
be  misunderstood.  What  the  King  called  a  humane  desire  / 
to  save  his  people  from  war  was  construed  as  pusillanimity, 
and  at  the  same  time  neither  side  seemed  able  to  think  of 
his  neutrality  as  serious.  Thus  it  was  not  so  much  Prussia's 
neutrality  as  what  the  world  was  allowed  to  suspect  behind 
the  neutrality  which  led  to  such  disastrous  consequences. 
Neutrality  by  itself  need  not  have  brought  about  the  isola- 
tion in  which  Prussia  found  herself  when  in  1806  she  was 
driven  to  war  with  Napoleon,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
get  the  help  of  England  and  Austria.  Why  did  those 
Powers  then  hold  back?  Not  because  her  policy  had  been 
neutral,  but  because  it  had  been  incomprehensible,  suspi- 
cious. They  did  not  help  her  because  they  had  ceased  to 
believe  that  she  had  the  spirit  to  help  herself.  She  had 
carried  her  complaisance  towards  Napoleon  to  such  a  length 
that  she  had  lost  all  credit  for  self-respect.  Her  show  of 
resistance  came  now  too  late;  it  was  not  believed  that  she 
would  really  fight. 

In  the  diary  of  Sir  G.  Jackson,  under  date  Oct.  25,  1805, 
we  read  in  an  accoimt  of  a  conversation  with  Lord  Mul- 
grave:  "Lord  Mulgrave  then  put  many  questions  to  me  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia  himself ....  I 
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should  observe  that  he  seemed  to  have  mistaken  the  hither- 
to wavering  and  timid  policy  of  that  monarch  for  cowardice 
and  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  deficient  in  personal  bravery.^' 
An  unjust  charge,  no  doubt!  but  still  it  may  be  true  in  a 
certain  sense  that  his  policy  was  dictated  in  good  part  by 
simple  fear.  Thus  at  least  writes  no  less  an  authority  than 
Hardenberg,  speaking  of  Napoleon's  outrage  on  Sir  George 
Rumbold  in  1804:  "The  King  would  not  see  how  nearly  it 
concerned  him  and  the  Prussian  State. ...  I  say  ^  would  not* 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  fully  understood  it  all,  but  he 
could  be  inexhaustible  in  colourable  reasons  when  the  ques- 
tion was  of  maintaining  a  false  position  once  taken  up,  and 
in  such  cases  his  better  judgment  was  overpowered  by  his 
repugnance  to  any  decided  measure.  Distrust  of  his  own 
ability  to  cope  with  the  formidable  Napoleon,  a  presentiment 
of  the  misfortune  that  fell  in  the  sequel  so  heavily  upon  him, 

vwere  at  the  bottom  of  this  repugnance. ''  In  other  words, 
not  want  of  personal  courage,  but  a  very  natural  feeling 

'  of  incapacity  to  conduct  with  credit  a  campaign  against 
Napoleon,  was  the  secret  motive  of  the  poUcy  of  neu- 
trality. 

What  first  gave  the  world  reason  to  suspect  this  was  the 

,  King's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Hannover  in  1803.**  There  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  Prussia.  It  was  just  such  an  act  as  she  might  have  en- 
treated France  to  commit  in  order  to  give  her  an  occasion 
of  showing  the  difference  between  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention and  a  policy  of  mere  passiveness.  Had  she  then 
stepped  forward  and  forbidden  Napoleon  to  set  foot  within 
the  line  of  demarcation,  her  position  would  have  been  im- 
mediately made  intelligible  to  all  Europe.  She  would  have 
appeared  as  the  potent  and  resolute  defender  of  North  Ger- 
many, neutral  indeed  as  between  France  and  Austria  or 
France  and  England,  but  respecting  herself  and  ready  also 
to  sacrifice  something  to  the  interest  of  her  fellow-States  in 
North  Germany.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
she  would  have  given  a  rough  check  to  the  insolence  of 
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French  diplomacy.  It  is  not  likely  that  Napoleon  at  that 
moment  would  have  ventured  to  defy  Prussia.  Russia  was 
already  growing  decidedly  hostile;  Austria  was  insulted 
even  more  than  Prussia  by  the  contempt  shown  to  the  Em- 
pire in  the  occupation  of  Hannover,  and  war  had  just  begun 
with  England.  In  these  circumstances  to  provoke  Prussia 
was  to  call  into  existence  that  universal  Coalition  of  Europe 
against  him  which  he  was  able  to  prevent  till  1813,  but 
which  crushed  him  when  it  was  formed. 

This  grand  opportunity  was  lost.  Prussia  allowed  Na- 
poleon to  introduce  a  French  army  into  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  and  Haugwitz  wrote  to  the  Hannoverian  Ompteda, 
throwing  the  responsibility  this  time  also  upon  the  King : 
"The  King  is  determined  once  for  all  to  show  to  all  Europe 
in  the  most  open  manner  that  he  will  positively  have  no  war 
unless  he  is  himself  directly  aitackedJ"  This  does  indeed  assert 
in  words,  that  Prussia  had  still  spirit  enough  left  for  a  war 
of  self-defence;  but  when  self-defence  is  so  rigidly  inter- 
preted as  to  exclude  the  defence  of  one's  nearest  neighbours 
^nd  of  those  whose  safety  is  intimately  involved  with  one's 
own,  it  becomes  almost  a  word  without  meaning.  Public 
opinion  in  Germany  itself  was  then  so  demoralised  that  we 
are  told  that  the  King's  declaration  was  received  with  appro- 
bation by  such  pohtical  writers  as  Archenholz,  and  nowhere 
with  marked  disapprobation.  But  its  effect  upon  foreign 
statesmen  must  have  been  very  different.  It  must  have  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  which  since  1799,  if  not  since  1795,  they 
had  entertained,  that  the  self-defence  of  Prussia  was  no  de- 
fence at  all,  and  the  policy  of  non-intervention  was  in  fact 
only  the  want  of  a  policy. 

In  so  difficult  a  path  as  that  which  Prussia  had  elected  to 
tread,  a  false  step  such  as  this  could  not  be  retrieved.  From 
this  time  till  the  fatal  year  1806  Hannover  remains  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the 
only  rational  course  now  left  to  her  was  to  make  quiet  pre- 
parations for  war  with  France,  and  to  give  an  eager  adhesion 
to  the  new  Coalition  which  was  formed  in  the  next  year* 
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Not  only  was  this  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  her  reputa- 
tion, but  it  ought,  I  think,  to  have  seemed  absolutely  ne- 
cessary as  a  measure  of  self-defence.    Up  to  this  time  the 

'  ascendancy  of  France  had  not  fixed  the  attention  of  Prussia 
as  the  peculiar  danger  of  the  time.  She  had  feared  some- 
times Austria,  sometimes  Russia,  sometimes  a  league  of 
France  with  Austria.  And  in  calculating  the  chances  of  the 
future  she  had  thought  of  France  as  probably  a  friend,  as 

\  possibly  a  powerful  protector.  There  was  indeed  a  short 
period  after  the  Peace  of  Luneville  when  it  seemed  possible 
that  France  would  cease  to  be  an  aggressive  Power.  The 
accession  of  Napoleon  marked  in  many  respects  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  age.  France  had  seemed  to  read 
a  sort  of  recantation  when  she  became  Christian  again  and 
established  an  orderly  government,  out  of  which,  it  might  be 
guessed,  a  new  monarchical  dynasty  would  soon  arise.  For 
a  moment  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  she  would  also 
sheathe  her  restless  sword.  All  diat  could  be  expected 
from  war  she  had  realised,  and  Frenchmen  may  now  feel  on 
looking  back  that  the  secure  ascendancy  gained  at  Luneville 
has  been  lost  and  lost  irretrievably  to  France  through  the 
suicidal  attempt  to  raise  it  higher  still.  So  long  as  Napoleon 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  roads,  and  had  not  yet  made  the 
bad  choice,  the  Powers  of  Europe  might  leave  him  alone 
and  Prussia  chng  to  her  neutrality.  But  the  period  of  un- 
certainty was  but  a  moment.  William  Pitt  soon  became 
convinced  that  "Bonaparte  would  never  be  anything  but  a 
rapacious  plunderer;"  Russia  was  gradually  alienated; 
Austria  felt  herself  threatened  by  the  changes  she  saw  mak- 
ing in  Italy;  and  during  the  year  1804,  imder  the  auspices  of 
Pitt,  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  English  Government, 
the  Third  Coalition  was  formed  in  the  hope  of  averting 
before  it  was  too  late  the  Universal  Monarchy  from  Europe. 
The  illustrious  historian,  v.  Ranke,  who  has  lately  traced 
with  infinite  care  and  subtlety  the  course  of  Prussian  policy 
during  this  period,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  controlled  by 
a  fatality  which  no  political  skill  could  have  withstood.    He 
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writes,  ^^I  know  not  whether  we  have  a  right  to  speak  so 
much  as  we  do  of  mistakes  made,  opportunities  lost,  over- 
sights committed.  Over  the  heads  of  the  parties  concerned 
the  result  was  evolved  with  a  necessity  which  had  some- 
thing inevitable  in  it  like  a  fate.''  And  as  he  tells  the  story 
the  King  seems  no  longer  blind  or  glaringly  mistaken,  and 
even  Haugwitz  is  brought  decently  through  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz,  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Undoubtedly  we  are  apt  to  make  individuals  too 
much  responsible  for  the  great  disasters  of  history,  as  if  an 
enormous  calamity  could  not  happen  without  an  enormous 
blunder.  Neither  the  King  nor  Haugwitz  was  below  the 
average  of  mankind  in  intelligence,  and  both  acted  merely 
as  most  men  would  have  acted  in  their  circumstances,  that 
is  to  say,  they  followed  routine  and  had  not  insight  or 
energy  enough  for  a  new  resolution.  But  we  need  not  surely 
go  further  than  this  in  fatalism.  The  necessity  of  which 
V.  Rarike  speaks  is  merely  that  which  masters  all  those  who 
will  not  use  their  own  eyes  or  their  own  wills.  When  he 
says  that  "it  was  after  all  not  to  be  expected  that  the  King, 
whose  policy  had  its  root  in  the  idea  of  neutrality,  should 
abandon  it  and  give  himself  up  without  reserve  to  the  Coali- 
tion," i.  e.  in  1805, 1  am  inclined  to  answer  that  during  the 
years  1803  and  1804,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  were  be- 
coming gradually  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
Europe,  the  King  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes  too,  and 
to  have  abandoned  his  idea  of  neutrality.  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hannover  he  had  had  a  warning  which  had  not  been 
given  to  Russia  and  Austria.  The  power  of  France  was 
now  brought  close  to  him  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 
His  force  had  been,  as  it  were,  cut  in  two,  for  a  French 
army  and  a  French  government  were  now  planted  between 
his  possessions  in  Brandenburg  and  those  in  Westphalia. 
They  had  taken  the  place  not  of  an  Austrian  or  Russian 
power,  which  he  might  have  feared  almost  equally,  but  of 
the  power  of  George  III.,  whose  predecessor  had  fought  in 
this  very  territory  as  an  ally  of  Frederick  the  Great  against 
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France.  After  this  change  had  happened  we  may  admit 
that  if  the  policy  of  neutrality  were  still  maintained,  aU  the 
rest  up  to  the  catastrophe  of  1806  followed  by  a  sort  of  ne- 
cessity. But  for  this  very  reason  we  may  urge  that  this 
policy,  always  questionable,  became  from  that  moment 
untenable. 

In  fact,  from  this  time  till  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz, 
Prussia  is  found  constantly  hiunbling  herself  before  France. 
Only  once,  in  the  matter  of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  she  finds 
courage  to  resist,  and  wins  a  small  diplomatic  victory. 

We  have  now  reached  the  date  of  Stein's  appointment 
to  the  Ministry  of  Trade.  The  Third  Coalition  was  be- 
ginning to  be  formed  while  he  was  taking  possession  of  his 
new  office.  We  may  perhaps  obtain  some  measure  of  the 
discredit  into  which  the  Prussian  Government  had  now 
fallen  by  noting  the  treatment  it  receives  from  both  belH- 
gerents  when  the  war  breaks  out  in  October,  1805.  Prussia's 
position  at  that  moment  might  have  made  her  the  arbitress 
of  Europe.  Her  army  would  turn  the  balance  into  which- 
ever scale  it  might  be  thrown.  We  might  therefore  expect 
to  find  Napoleon  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  and  Austria  on 
the  ofher  competing  for  her  favour,  or  at  least  most  anxious 
not  to  provoke  her  hostility.  We  find  just  the  contrary. 
We  see  both  sides  treating  her  with  a  reckless  contempt, 
which  shows  that  nothing  was  hoped  and  at  the  same  time 
nothing  was  feared  from  her  wooden  immobility.  Both 
sides  begin  by  openly  violating  her  neutrality. 

On  September  19th  Russia  announced  that  she  intended 
to  march  100,000  men  through  South  Prussia  and  Silesia. 
She  seems  to  have  believed  that  Prussia  could  be  roused 
from  her  torpor  by  this  kind  of  friendly  violence,  and 
hurried  along  in  the  tide  of  war.  No  sooner  had  Russia 
ventured  upon  this  step,  than  Napoleon  himself— apparently 
as  a  mere  military  measure,  the  Prussian  Government  being 
disregarded  as  completely  as  if  it  did  not  exist — marched  a 
corps  d!arm4e  on  October  3rd  across  the  Prussian  territory  of 
Ansbach.    But  Frederick  William  was  not  quite  a  lamb. 
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The  one  castis  belli  which  he  admitted  was  now  realised; 
Prussia  was  now  directly  insulted.  She  was  roused  at  last. 
In  the  last  days  of  September  she  was  on  the  point  of  join- 
ing France  to  punish  the  Russian  insult;  on  October  14th  a 
violent  revulsion  has  taken  place^  and  she  is  already  taking 
steps  for  joining  the  Coalition  to  punish  the  insult  of 
Napoleon.  The  Russians  are  allowed  a  passage,  and  armies 
are  assembled  on  the  southern  frontier,  in  Westphalia  and 
in  Franconia.  Seldom  has  Europe  witnessed  a  more 
tremendous  month  than  the  October  of  1805.  Three  days 
after  the  Order  of  Cabinet  was  issued  in  which  the  resolve 
of  Prussia  was  made  known, — a  resolve  which,  had  there 
been  energy  either  in  Prussian  statesmen  or  Prussian 
generals,  would  have  been  fatal  to  Napoleon's  fortunes, — 
occurred  the  great  capitulation  of  Ulm,  striking  an  almost 
mortal  blow  at  the  Coalition  in  the  hour  when  it  seemed 
triumphant.  And  this  catastrophe  again  was  only  four  days 
old  when  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  destroyed  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  with  them  the  whole  offensive  power 
of  Napoleon's  empire  against  England. 

On  November  3rd  the  Treaty  of  Potsdam  was  signed,  by 
which  Prussia  undertook  to  mediate,  offering  Napoleon 
terms  which  he  could  not  accept  without  descending  at  once 
from  the  imperial  position  he  had  hitherto  held,  and  in  case 
the  terms  were  not  accepted  within  four  weeks  to  join  the 
Coalition  with  180,000  men.  The  scene  in  which  the  Czar 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  swore  eternal  friendship  at  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great  gave  proper  solemnity  to  the 
great  event  which  seemed  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  by 
setting  the  greatest  military  Power  after  France  on  the 
side  of  the  enemies  of  France,  and  creating  at  last  that 
fourfold  Coalition  which  hitherto  it  had  been  impossible  to 
reaUse. 

Stein,  as  we  have  seen,  was  called  upon,  as  soon  as  war 
seemed  imminent,  to  report  upon  the  means  of  raising  the 
necessary  supplies.  His  report  was  sent  in  on  October  9th, 
and  has  been  examined  above,  but  as  it  recommended 
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measures  likely  to  excite  disturbance  in  the  public  mind — 
for  example,  the  introduction  of  paper  money— he  sent  in 
another  memoir  recommending  that  these  measures,  the 
necessity  of  them  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment in  adopting  them,  should  be  explained  to  the  public 
in  a  pamphlet  pubhshed  by  authority.  Pertz  prints  this 
memoir  as  containing  no  doubt  the  substance  of  Stein's 
views,  but  remarks  very  justly,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  can 
hardly  have  been  written  by  Stein,  as  it  altogether  wants  the 
curtness  and  definiteness  which  characterise  his  style.  It  is 
indeed  an  empty  and  wordy  production. 

Was  then  Prussia  now  really  entered  upon  a  new  and 
less  inglorious  career?  Was  her  neutrality  over?  Was  she 
won  at  last  to  the  cause  of  Europe?  It  is  well  known  how 
differently  all  turned  out.  The  humiliations  which  followed 
have  been  usually  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  Haugwitz, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  v.  Ranke  believes  that  the  circum- 
stances were  beyond  his  control.  If,  in  his  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Briinn  on  November  28th,  he  said  nothing  of 
the  bold  demands  he  was  conunissioned  to  make,  the  reason, 
we  are  told,  was  that  Prussia's  military  preparations  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced.  He  had  been  told  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  that  the  breach  must  be  postponed  till  the 
middle  of  December.  "No  one  is  to  be  blamed;  in  the  cir- 
cumstances it  could  not  be  otherwise;  but  the  whole  posi- 
tion had  from  the  outset  something  ambiguous  about  it," 
But  on  December  2nd  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  Prussian  adhesion,  removed  all  Napoleon's 
difficulties  at  once  by  rushing  into  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
just  as  two  years  later  the  Russians  risked  the  battle  of 
Friedland  without  waiting  for  Austria.  On  December  6th 
a  truce  was  signed,  the  Russians  retired  from  the  contest, 
and  on  the  7th  Haugwitz  presented  his  congratulations  to 
the  victor.  The  Coalition  being  now  dissolved  and 
Napoleon's  power  so  enormously  increased,  he  could  not 
avoid  signing  the  Treaty  of  SchSnbrunn,  by  which  Prussia 
fell  back  into  her  former  condition  of  neutrality,  or  rather 
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adopted  a  neutrality  which  was  nearer  by  several  degrees 
to  a  position  of  dependence  on  France,    At  a  Council  of 
State,  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  King,  is  was  decided 
to  ratify  this  treaty  only  conditionally,  and  Haugwitz  was 
once  more  sent  to  obtain  from  Napoleon  at  Paris  the  re- 
quired modifications.    Napoleon  had  required  from  Prussia 
some  cessions  of  territory  to  Bavaria,  and  as  an  "indenmity" 
he  had  offered  Hannover,  or,  in  other  words,  a  war  with 
England.    It  had  been  decided  to  accept  only  a  provisional 
occupation  of  Hannover  until  a  general  Peace.    But  Napo-< 
leon's  consciousness  of  power  had  been  growing  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.    Pitt  died  just  at  this  juncture;  and, 
in  an  unhappy  moment,  it  was  resolved  at  Berlin,  for 
financial  reasons,  to  put  the  army  on  a  peace  footing.    On 
February  15th  Haugwitz,  under  the  threat  of  immediate 
war,  signed  a  new  treaty  of  unqualified  hostility  to  England, 
and  in  other  respects  more  unfavourable  to  Prussia  than  the 
Treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  and  this  treaty  was  ratified  on  March 
3rd.    The  lowest  point  of  humiliation  was  now  reached. 
The  neutrality  of  Prussia  was  destroyed,  and  it  might  seem 
that  nothing  remained  to  her  but  to  become  a  servile  ac- 
complice of  France.    Such  then  was  the  end  of  Prussia's 
neutrality.    She  had  always  intended  to  defend  her  own 
honour,  but  now  it  appeared  that  she  could  not  do  this 
without  being  prepared  to  defend  much  more.  At  one  crisis 
she  found  her  army  not  ready,  and  at  another  she  found  it 
reduced  again  to  a  peace  footing.    On  looking  back  she 
might  have  confessed  that  she  could  not  afford  to  wait  to  be 
insulted  by  such  a  Power  as  France  now  was,  but  must  be 
ready  when  the  insult  came  both  with  soldiers  and  with 
alliances ;  in  other  words,  she  might  have  confessed  that  her 
policy  of  neutrality  had  long  been  inadequate,  and  that  she 
ought  to  have  joined  the  Coalition. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  PRUSSIA. 

After  the  treaty  of  February  15th,  as  we  have  said, 
Prussia  appeared  condemned  to  a  servile  dependence  upon 
France  like  that  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.  But  she 
preserved  herself  from  this  degradation,  though  in  a  strange 
way.  In  the  months  which  intervened  between  the  treaty 
and  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  the  position  of  Prussia 
may  be  described  by  saying  that  while  hitherto  she  had  re- 
fused to  take  sides  either  with  France  or  Russia,  henceforth 
she  takes  sides  with  both  at  once.  At  the  time  when  it  had 
been  determined  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  1^6nbrunn  with 
modifications,  which  it  was  too  hastily  assumed  that  Napo- 
leon would  accept,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  He  had  carried  assurances  that  the  King 
held  union  with  Russia  to  be  indispensable  both  to  his  own 
State  and  to  Europe,  and  had  proposed  a  method  by  which 
the  effect  of  those  provisions  in  the  Treaty  of  SchOnbrunn 
which  seemed,  or  rather  which  were,  inconsistent  with  such 
a  union  might  be  nullified.  Prussia  was  to  make  a  secret 
Declaration  that  her  engagements  to  France  would  never 
stand  in  opposition  to,  Russian  interests.  The  Czar  was  to 
reply  with  an  analogous  Declaration.  While  the  matter  was 
imder  deliberation  came  the  news  first  of  Napoleon's  re- 
jection of  the   modifications  and  then  of  the  treaty  of 

!  February  15th.  The  Duke  left  St.  Petersburg,  but  his  visit 
had  cleared  away  much  ill-feeling  and  paved  the  way  to 

't  that  friendly  relation  between  the  two  courts  which  lived 
on  through  all  vicissitudes  to  the  end  of  the  European  war, 
and  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon. Yet  this  happened  at  the  very  moment  when 
Prussia  carried  her  compliance  with  France  to  its  extreme 
point. 
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We  have  noticed  already  the  curious  condition  of  the 
Foreign  Department  in  Prussia.  Haugwitz  and  Hardenberg, 
though  differing  greatly  in  their  views,  were  both  at  the 
same  time  Foreign  Minister.  This  arrangement,  which  in 
ordinary  times  might  seem  inconvenient,  began  to  be  in 
place  when  the  Government  had  two  conflicting  systems  of 
foreign  policy  at  once.  Haugwitz  now  represents  the  State 
considered  as  subservient  to  France,  and  therefore  opposing 
Russian  interests  for  example  in  Turkey,  while  Hardenberg 
represents  it  considered  as  friendly  to  Russia  and  hostile  to 
France.  For  the  purpose  of  concealment  Hardenberg  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Tempelberg,  while  the  Russian  ambassador 
Alopaeus  received  at  the  same  time  leave  of  absence  from 
Berlin  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  secret  of  this  negotiation  was  kept  not  only 
from  Napoleon,  but  even  to  a  certain  extent  from  Haugwitz. 
Hardenberg  communicated  with  the  King  chiefly  through 
the  Queen,  and  his  colleague  had  no  official  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  no  definite  knowledge  of  any  kind,  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  not  the  only 
curious  feature  in  the  system  of  the  Prussian  Foreign  De- 
partment at  that  time. 

In  this  way  Prussia  still  retained  her  middle  position. 
She  was  still  the  arbitress  whose  ultimate  decision  would 
go  far  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  But  it  seems  that  her 
feelings  were  no  longer,  as  they  had  so  long  been,  im- 
partial, for  she  could  not  now  disguise  from  herself  that  the 
danger  from  France  far  outweighed  every  other  danger. 
Nevertheless  it  still  remained  Napoleon's  evident  interest 
not  to  alienate  Prussia,  and  he  had  much  to  give  which  she 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  refuse.  In  the  middle  of 
1806  it  was  still  not  improbable  that  the  close  of  the  year 
would  see  Prussia  united  more  closely  than  ever  with  Na- 
poleon, and  perhaps  even  admitted  into  his  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  or,  what  was  more  likely,  heading  a  North 
German  Confederation  only  one  degree  less  dependent  on 
him. 
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It  turned  out  otherwise  for  two  reasons;  first  because 
Napoleon  did  not,  just  at  this  crisis,  bribe  Prussia,  but  in- 
flicted upon  her  new  injuries  and  slights,  and  next  because 
when  she  began  to  resent  his  conduct  he  thought  he  saw 
signs  that  a  new  coalition  was  forming  against  him,  which 
he  might  crush  in  the  birth.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attri- 
bute his  conduct  to  mere  arrogance  or  to  a  desire  to  punish 
Prussia  for  her  ambiguous  bearing  in  the  last  campaign.  In 
order  to  understand  it  we  must  bring  before  our  minds  the 
crisis  through  which  Europe  was  passing. 

Another  stage  seemed  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
transformation  of  Europe,  and  a  certain  if  not  a  long  period 
of  repose  seemed  likely  to  begin.  England  and  Russia 
still  remained  at  war  with  Napoleon,  but  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  be  able,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  his  power,  their  recent  attempt  to  do  so 
having  simply  ended  in  the  fall  of  the  old  Germanic  Empire 
and  in  the  creation  of  a  new  one  under  his  Protectorate. 
The  abdication  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  creation  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  could  be  foreseen  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  and  actually  took  place  in  August. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  England  and  Russia 
would  now  make  peace  with  France,  and  this  was  the  more 
likely  because  the  Opposition  in  Europe  had  lost  its  great 
statesman  Pitt,  and  because  his  place  had  been  taken  by 
the  leader  of  the  French  party  in  English  politics.  Napoleon 
himself  was  probably  not  disinclined  to  make  peace,  for 
his  new  position  in  Germany  as  head  of  the  transformed 
Germanic  Body  required  to  be  strenghtened  and  settled; 
but  then  the  terms  of  peace  must  be  such  as  to  express  the 
superiority  he  had  acquired,  that  is,  they  must  be  ignomini- 
ous to  England  and  Russia.  His  mind  then  was  occupied 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1806  with  these  two  great  sub- 
jects, negotiation  with  England  and  Russia,  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  In  comparison 
with  these  two  great  affairs  it  was  not  unnatural  that  his 
relations  with  Prussia  should  seem  of  secondary  importance, 
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particularly  as  he  had  long  understood  that  in  those  rela- 
tions he  was  "yoked  with  a  lamb  that  carried  anger  as  a 
flint  bears  fire." 

He  may  therefore  have  been  but  half  aware  how  insup- 
portable affronting  and  damaging  to  Prussia  were  some  of 
the  measures  which  he  now  took  in  settling  Germany  and 
in  negotiating  the  general  peace.  First  let  us  observe  what 
a  change  and  what  a  loss  to  Prussia  was  involved  in  the 
organisation  of  the  new  Confederation.  Her  position  in 
the  Germanic  Body  and  the  Diet  had  for  ages  been  to 
Prussia  the  substantial  question  of  external  politics.  Even 
Frederick  had  thought  comparatively  little  of  non-German 
Powers.  He  lived  in  the  Germanic  world,  and  all  his  ambi- 
tion was  bound  up  in  maintaining  there  his  position  among 
his  co-Estates,  and  in  conducting  the  warm  and  sometimes 
warlike,  but  still  on  the  whole  constitutional,  opposition  to 
Austria.  This  Germanic  World  had  now  passed  away  like 
a  dream.  Golden  Bull,  Imperial  Chamber,  Aulic  Council, 
the  Roman  Emperor  himself— all  was  gone.  And  in  the 
new  organisation  which  had  taken  its  place  Prussia  played 
no  part  at  all.  She  was  not,  she  did  not  wish  to  be,  a 
member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  yet  this 
was  the  only  symbol  now  left  of  German  unity,  and  Prussia 
asked  herself  whether  she  had  ceased  altogether  to  belong 
to  Germany. 

Napoleon  was  not  so  busy  as  wholly  to  overlook  the  dis- 
comfort which  these  new  arrangements  caused  to  his  ally. 
He  even  went  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  Prussia  should 
make  herself  the  head  of  a  North  German  Confederation. 
This  plan  had  already  been  suggested  and  discussed  at 
Berlin,  and  was  now  seriously  taken  up.  Prussia  was  to  be 
in  this  Confederation  what  Austria  had  been  in  the  Empire; 
Saxony  and  Hessen  were  to  stand  next  in  dignity,  and  the 
Hanseatic  Cities  were  to  enjoy  special  privileges;  Hildes- 
heim  was  thought  of  for  the  Federal  City.  Negotiations 
were  set  on  foot,  and  it  was  determined,  independently  of 
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all  such  schemes,  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Saxony  and 
Hessen. 

But  now  it  was  perceived  how  much  influence  Napoleon's 
arrangements  with  England  and  Russia  might  have  both 
upon  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  and  upon  Prussian  in- 
terests in  general.  In  spite  of  the  resolution  often  expressed 
by  English  statesmen  to  keep  English  altogether  separate 
from  Hannoverian  interests,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
George  III.'s  right  to  Hannover  from  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  negotiation.  Now  the  pos- 
session of  Hannover  was  the  one  equivalent  which  Prussia 
had  received  for  so  many  sacrifices  and  compliances;  from 
its  geographical  position  Hannover  was  a  possession  of 
almost  indispensable  importance  to  Prussia,  particularly  at 
a  moment  when  she  meditated  making  herself  the  centre  of 
a  North  German  Confederation.  Yet  when  Lord  Yarmouth, 
the  English  negotiator,  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of 
George  III.  to  his  Electoral  dominions,  Talle)rrand  after  a 
few  days  delay  announced  that  "Le  Hanovre  ne  fera  pas  de 
difficult^."  It  was  not  exactly  intended  to  rob  Prussia,  but 
in  the  fashion  of  that  age  it  was  proposed  to  find  an  "in- 
demnity" for  her  to  the  amount  of  400,000  souls  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prussian  States. 

In  the  first  days  of  August  there  fell  upon  the  Prussian 
Government  in  quick  succession  the  news  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor,  and  of  Napoleon's  intention,  which  Lord  Yar- 
mouth had  revealed  in  conversation  at  Paris,  to  give  back 
Hannover  to  George  III.  Meanwhile  Haugwitz  himself,  so 
identified  with  the  French  Alliance,  had  already  taken 
alarm;  he  had  come  upon  indications  that  Napoleon  was 
working  underhand  in  Dresden  and  Cassel  against  the 
North  German  Confederation.  He  now  read  his  recantation 
in  the  most  explicit  way  by  advising  the  King  to  mobilise 
his  army;  thus  it  was  by  him  and  not  by  Hardenberg  that 
the  decisive  step  was  taken.  For  it  proved  decisive,  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  lead  to  war. 
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Napoleon,  it  was  felt,  must  at  last  be  taught  that  there  were 
limits  to  Prussia's  patience;  a  display  of  spirit  would  bring 
him  to  reason,  as  he  would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  bring  upon 
himself  the  army  of  Frederick  at  a  moment  when  he  had 
not  concluded  peace  with  England  and  Russia. 

But  almost  simultaneously  with  this  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  came  another  occurrence  which  appears 
to  have  determined  Napoleon  to  accept  at  once  the  chal- 
lenge thus  offered.  A  treaty  with  Russia  which  Oubril  had 
been  induced  to  sign  at  Paris  on  July  20th  was  awaiting 
ratification.  It  was  a  treaty  which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  breaking  the  understanding  between  Russia  and  England, 
and  thus  of  leaving  England  isolated  and  the  Continent 
pacified  under  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  as  it  afterwards 
was  through  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  But  now  came  the  news 
that  the  Czar  had  refused  his  ratification.  Napoleon  writes 
to  Berthier  on  September  3rd,  "I  was  going  to  send  you 
orders  for  the  return  of  the  army  when  I  received  news  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty;" 
and  again  two  days  afterwards,  "The  new  circumstances  of 
Europe  lead  me  to  think  seriously  of  the  situation  of  my 
armies;"  and  on  the  same  day,  "Send  officers  of  the  Engi- 
neers to  make  good  reconnaissances  at  all  risk  on  the  outlets 
of  the  roads  that  lead  from  Bamberg  to  Berlin."  It  appears 
that  Napoleon  connected  in  his  mind  the  Russian  refusal  of 
ratification  with  the  Prussian  mobilization,  that  he  divined 
the  secret  negotiations  which  had  actually  been  going  on 
between  the  two  courts,  and  that  he  thought  he  saw  a  new 
coalition  between  England,  Russia  and  Prussia  ready  to 
assail  him,  a  coalition  which  it  was  desirable,  since  Germany 
was  already  full  of  his  armies,  to  crush  before  its  forces 
could  be  brought  together. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  catastrophe  of  Prussia. 
At  the  end  of  the  First  Part  we  reached  this  point  by  one 
route,  and  now  we  have  reached  it  again  by  another.  Na- 
turally the  Life  of  Stein  and  the  Times  of  Stein  cannot  be 
completely  brought  together  into  a  single  narrative  imtil  he 
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arrives  at  the  head  of  affairs.  So  long  as  he  was  confined 
to  internal  affairs  while  the  fate  of  Prussia  was  decided  by 
the  course  of  foreign  politics,  the  connexion  of  his  life  with 
his  times  is  positively  slight.  Even  at  this  point  it  does  not 
immediately  become  close,  for  as  a  civilian  he  could  not 
exert  any  decisive  influence  over  the  course  of  the  war.  It 
is  advisable  therefore,  now  that  the  time  has  come  for 
breaking  new  ground,  to  continue  a  little  further  that 
outline  of  general  Prussian  history  which  has  occupied 
us  hitherto  in  this  Second  Part,  and  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  catastrophe  which  now  overtook  the  State  before 
we  inquire  how  the  personal  life  of  Stein  was  affected 
bvit. 

Frederick  William  might  take  up  arms,  to  all  appearance, 
with  considerable  confidence.  Not  only  were  his  relations 
with  Russia  now  cordial  and  his  chance  good  of  obtaining 
before  long  the  help  of  England  and  Austria,  but  he  had 
reason  to  think  highly  of  his  own  resources.  Those  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  when  he  withstood  so  gloriously  the 
united  arms  of  Austria,  Russia  and  France,  had  been  by  no 
means  so  considerable.  Since  the  territory  had  been  en- 
larged by  three  partitions  of  Poland;  Hannover,  which  then 
to  be  sure  was  allied  to  Prussia,  now  belonged  to  her,  and 
Saxony,  which  then  was  hostile,  was  now  an  ally.  The  army 
was  to  all  appearance  what  it  had  been  so  long,  and  indeed 
was  more  self-confident  than  ever.  General  Ruchel  said  on 
parade  at  Potsdam,  "His  Majest/s  army  can  produce  several 
generals  equal  to  M.  de  Bonapeurte."  The  country  had  en- 
joyed eleven  years  of  peace  while  other  states  had  exhausted 
themselves  in  war.  At  this  time,  whatever  mistakes  had 
been  made  by  ministers  and, diplomatists,  the  soldier's  drill 
at  any  rate  had  not  been  intermitted.  What  could  reason- 
ably be  conjectured  but  that  Prussia  would  fight  at  least  on 
equal  terms  with  France,  and  if  not  actually  victorious  would 
at  least  prove  absolutely  unconquerable? 

Not  but  what  prophetic  voices  made  themselves  heard. 
Thus  wrote  in  this  very  summer  Heinrich  v.  Biilow: 
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The  love  of  hoarding  may  be  shown  in  armies  as  well  as  in  money.  He 
who  from  horror  of  war  lets  his  army ,  that  is ,  his  capital ,  lie  idle  in  garrison 
service ,  where  it  rusts  and  bastardises  and  sinks  into  a  spiritless  militia  of  the 
sort  that  German  students  call  Philistine,  and  that  you  could  hunt  into  flight  at 
the  first  opportunity  with  tailors,  or  apothecaries,  or  pernMrig-makers,  he  must 
look  on  while  more  adventurous  specidators  earn  wealth  and  power  and  honour, 
and  must  grow  impoverished  and  paralysed  while  he  pines  in  inaction.  Na- 
poleon is  an  adventurous  monarch  who  keeps  his  capital  out;  the  rest  who 
have  either  invested  in  bad  speculations  or  abandoned  themselves  to  the  sloth 
of  timidity  are  astonished  when  they  awake  firom  the  dream  of  stolid  mate- 
rialism, at  the  new  condition  of  vassalage  in  which  they  find  themselves  so 
suddenly.  The  fact  is  certain ,  Prussia  has  lost  her  independence  since  she 
forgot  how  to  make  use  of  soo,ooo  men.  The  most  enormous  blunder  was  the 
removal  of  the  Demarcation — as  if  Prussia  felt  herself  unworthy  to  rule  in  North 
Germany.  Frederick  William  II.  was  not  quite  without  a  policy,  for  the 
Demarcation  was  his  work  and  he  would  never  have  submitted  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hannover.  Minister  Haugwitz  deserves  to  be  praised  after  so  many 
blunders,  /irst  for  avoiding  ivar,  fqr  it  'would  have  been  conducted  tuithout 
skill,  next  for  bringing  Hannover  to  Prussia.  The  possession ,  to  be  sure ,  is 
precarious,  because  our  independence  altogether  is  precarious,  and  it  is  the 
lowest  of  all  degradations  to  steal  at  another  man's  order;  in  fact,  it  is  alto- 
gether a  new  part  to  play,  and  without  example  in  history. 

And  speaking  of  the  last  war  he  says ; 

Twenty-three  thousand  men  and  sixty  cannon  were  surrendered  without  a 
blow;  on  the  French  side  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  men  suffered  con- 
tusions. The  occurrence  is  unique  in  history,  and  characterises  the  present 
generation,  which  belongs  to  those  spoken  of  by  Rousseau,  when  he  says  that 
Europe  will  see  races  spring  up  and  die  out  on  her  bosom  that  are  not  worthy 
to  live.  A  campaign  without  a  battle,  decided  purely  by  strategy,  the  whole 
war  conducted  through  the  legs  without  even  the  use  of  the  forefinger  I  It  is 
an  easier  thing  now-a-days  to  conquer  all  Europe  than  to  subdue  a  horde  of 
Calmucks. 

In  those  ominous  days  of  August,  1806,  this  prophet  was 
suffering  the  fate  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  arrested,  and  his 
trial  commenced  with  a  medical  examination  to  ascertain 
that  he  was  not  out  of  his  mind. 

But  in  a  single  week  between  October  loth  and  October 
17th  all  the  divisions  of  the  Prussian  army  were  defeated  at 
Saalfeld,  Jena,  Auerstadt,  and  near  Halle,  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  being  killed  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  receiv- 
ing wounds  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 
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Then  began  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses;  Spandau, 
Prenzlau  and  Stettin  fell  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
on  the  27th  Napoleon  entered  Berlin.  During  most  of  the 
month  of  November  the  taking  of  fortresses  continued. 
The  example  of  weakness  [which  had  been  set  at  Prenzlau 
by  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  followed  almost  everywhere,  until 
at  Magdeburg  a  garrison  of  24,000  men  surrendered  without 
striking  a  blow. 

Such  was  the  sudden  military  collapse,  which,  when  a 
political  disaster  in  the  following  year  was  added,  left  Prussia 
a  ruined  and  conquered,  nay  a  more  than  conquered  state. 
Napoleon  himself  had  confidently  expected  success  in  the 
field  in  spite  of  all  the  apparent  military  strength  of  his 
enemy,  for  he  bore  in  mind  the  fundamental  superiority  of 
France.  On  October  12th  he  had  written  to  the  King, 
"Your  Majesty  will  be  defeated. . . .  Europe  knows  that 
France  has  thrice  the  population  of  your  Majesty's  states 
and  is  as  completely  organised  for  war  as  they  are."  But 
the  immediate  downfall  of  the  whole  system  which  followed 
his  first  successes  must  have  astonished  him  no  less  than 
the  Prussian  Government.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted 
here  as  the  first  revelation  that  was  made  to  all  the  world 
of  the  necessity  of  that  radical  reform  of  the  Prussian  State 
which  is  the  main  subject  of  this  book.  The  following  words 
were  written  as  early  as  March,  1807,  and  not  by  Stein  but 
by  Hardenberg :  "A  radical  treatment  of  the  defects  of  our 
administration  is  absolutely  and  urgently  necessary.  Ne- 
cessary both  with  respect  to  the  system  and  to  the  persons. 
The  question  at  this  moment  is  of  discovering  additional 
resources  to  save  ourselves;  later  it  will  be  of  a  thorough 
regeneration." 

In  the  war,  that  is  between  October  1806  and  July  1807, 
we  may  distinguish  four  periods. 

The  first  of  these  ends  at  November  21st,  and  may  be 
called  the  period  of  military  collapse.  Politically  the  earhest 
result  of  the  disasters  was  the  downfall  of  the  nascent  North 
German  Confederation,  of  which  the  union  of  Saxony  and 
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Hessen  with  Prussia  formed  the  nucleus.  Saxony  is  now 
won  over  to  Napoleon  and  enters  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  while  he  proclaims  the  deposition  of  the  Elector  of 
Hessen.  The  odier  cause  of  the  war  had  been  Napoleon's 
intention  of  pacifying  England  at  Prussia's  expense  by 
restoring  Hannover.  The  King  now  saw  that  Hannover 
must  be  ceded,  and  hoped  at  this  cost  to  be  quit  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  seldom  easy  to  shake  off  Napoleon,  and  now 
followed  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses.  His  demands  after 
this  become  unlimited;  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Elbe  is  to 
be  made  his  by  formal  cession,  and  other  conditions  are 
announced  which  would  reduce  the  king  to  complete  vas- 
salage in  the  provinces  still  left  to  him.  By  the  Convention 
of  Charlottenburg  it  was  engaged  that  the  Prussian  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  into  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
monarchy;  that  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Danzig,  Colberg,  Lenczyk, 
Glogau,  Breslau,  Hameln,  Nienburg  should  be  surrendered, 
and  that  the  Russians  who  were  supposed  to  be  marching 
to  the  King's  assistance  should  be  sent  back  to  their  own 
country  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  The  demand  was  also 
made  that  Prussia  should  join  France  in  war  against  Russia 
if  the  Russians  should  enter  Moldavia. 

This  last  demand  shows  what  Napoleon  was  meditating. 
He  meant  not  merely  to  humble  or  rob  Prussia,  but  to  make 
her  an  active  vassal.  The  Prussian  army  was  not  merely  to 
cease  to  fight  against  him;  it  was  to  become  a  part  of  his 
own  army  and  to  be  directed  against  Russia.  The  Con- 
vention was  signed  and  laid  before  the  King  for  ratification. 
He  was  called  upon  to  decide  the  momentous  question 
whether  he  would  break  with  Europe  ai^  place  himself  on 
the  side  of  France,  while  at  the  same  time  he  parted  with 
the  power  to  exact  terms  from  France  by  handing  over  his 
principal  fortresses  to  French  garrisons.  We  shall  see  that 
Prussia  did  in  the  end  sink  as  low  as  this  Convention  would 
have  brought  her;  in  18 12  her  army  actually  did  march  with 
Napoleon  against  Russia.  But  in  181 2  she  only  submitted 
to  the  most  overpowering  compulsion,  and  therefore  did 
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not  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  Europe;  it  would  have  been 
otherwise  had  she  accepted  the  same  terms  in  1806.  The 
King's  decision  was  taken  after  a  deliberation  held  at  Oste- 
rode  on  November  21st,  and  it  is  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
government  of  Frederick  William  III.  in  a  better  course  of 
poUcy.  The  ratification  was  refused  on  the  advice  of  Stein, 
Voss,  and  Beyme,  and  against  the  advice  of  Haugwitz, 
Prince  Henry,  Schrotter,  Generals  Kalkreuth  and  Geusau, 
and  Colonel  Kleist.  This  turning-point  is  also  marked,  by 
the  retirement  of  Haugwitz,  which  now  took  place.  His  last 
appearance  in  the  councils  of  Prussia  is  thus  simultaneous 
with  Stein's  first  expression  of  an  opinion  on  national  policy. 
Hardenberg  was  not  present  at  this  deliberation,  but  his 
opinion  agreed  with  that  of  Stein.  He  wrote:  "Russia  will 
take  from  us  all  that  Napoleon  leaves.  This  abominable 
armistice  is  worse  than  war.'' 

The  second  period  is  that  of  the  Battle  of  Eylau,  and 
ends  with  Napoleon's  offer  of  a  separate  peace  to  Prussia, 
and  the  King's  refusal  after  a  second  deliberation  held  on 
February  19th,  18O7.    In  this  period  we  see  Prussia  for  the 
first  time  fighting  as  she  was  to  fight  in  her  War  of  Libera- 
tion, that  is  in  alliance  with  Russia.    Her  affairs  have  de- 
cidedly revived.    She  is  indeed  only  able  now  to  assist 
Bennigsen  with  a  modest  force  under  Lestocq;  but  this 
force  distinguishes  itself,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  lights  up  the 
general  gloom  when  this  new  Coalition  instead  of  dissolving 
at  the  first  touch  of  Napoleon  faces  him  at  Eylau,  and  there 
in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  history  administers  the 
first  check  he  has  yet  received  in  his  victorious  career.    It 
was  a  hopeful  moment  for  Prussia  when  on  February  i6th 
General  Bertrand,  sent  by  Napoleon,  had  an  audience  of  the 
King  at  Memel,  and  announced  that  his  master  was  anxious 
to  have  the  undivided  honour  of  restoring  his  Majesty  to 
his  dominions,  and  would  concede  everything  that  was 
necessary  in  order  that  he  might  resume  his  old  position 
among  European  sovereigns. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  accomplish  by  flattery  and  guile 
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what  had  been  attempted  at  Charlottenburg  by  force.  A 
second  time  the  King  remained  firm.  He  refused  to  desert 
his  ally.  And  in  this  case  it  was  the  advice  of  Hardenberg 
that  decided  him,  Haugwitz  had  been  succeeded  as  Foreign 
Minister  by  Zastrow,  a  military  man  not  much  less  French 
in  his  inclinations  than  his  predecessor.  His  reign  was  now 
brought  to  an  end,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Minister  who 
had  all  along  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Europe,  the 
Minister  who  was  destined  to  guide  the  State  afterwards 
through  its  darkest  years,  and  also  through  its  years  of 
victory,  came— gradually  and  with  many  marks  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  King— to  the  head  of  affairs.  Stein  has 
now  left  the  scene.  In  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  he 
quitted  for  a  time  the  Prussian  service* 

The  third  period  ends  with  the  Battle  of  Friedland, 
June  14th.  Under  the  direction  of  Hardenberg  the  alliance 
of  Prussia  and  Russia  takes  the  dimensions  of  a  great 
European  coalition.  The  Treaty  of  Bartenstein  is  signed; 
Sweden  promises  help  and  England  engages  to  furnish 
subsidies;  there  began  to  be  hopes  of  the  adhesion  of 
Austria.  The  combination  is  almost  identical  with  that 
•which  we  shall  meet  with  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  Liberation,  and  Hardenberg's  language  begins  to  show 
some  of  the  elevation  that  cheuracterised  that  period.  He 
proposes  to  banish  from  politics  mistrust  and  arts  of  decep- 
tion, to  establish  an  entire  reciprocal  confidence,  hasten  a 
complete  concert  among  the  Powers  that  have  good  inten- 
tions, and  to  substitute  for  delays,  hesitations  and  in- 
coherence in  the  choice  of  means,  rapidity,  energy,  per- 
severance, and  wise  combinations. 

But  for  the  present  all  such  bright  prospects  vanished 
with  the  disaster  of  Friedland  and  the  imexpected  con- 
sequences that  followed  it.  A  second  blow  fell  on  Prussia 
even  more  crushing  than  the  first,  and  this  time  a  blow 
which  she  had  not  drawn  down  by  any  fault  of  her  own. 
We  have  remarked  before  Napoleon's  peculiar  art  of  con- 
cluding bargains  at  the  expense  of  third  parties.    What 
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glorious  treaties  for  France  had  been  those  of  Campo 
Formio  and  Luneville!  No  doubt,  and  the  reason  was  that 
Austria  had  been  induced  to  cede  what  did  not  belongs  to 
hen    A  better  opportunity  for  practising  this  trick  tlian 
had  ever  occurred  before  now  presented  itself.    Russia  liad 
been  beaten  at  Friedland,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
induced  to  submit  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.    But  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  which  was  now  concluded  was  not  disad- 
vantageous for  Russia;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  peace  by 
which  Russia  gained  much;  it  was  such  a  peace  as  she 
might  have  concluded  after  a  successful  campaign.    How 
was  this?  It  was  because  Napoleon  was  satisfied  with  one 
concession.    He  only  asked  that  Russia  should  abandon 
her  ally.    After  Eylau  he  had  offered  a  separate  peace  to 
Prussia,  but  she  had  refused  to  desert  Russia.    After  Fried- 
land  he  made  a  similar  offer  to  Russia,  knowing  well  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  offer  her  an  almost  irresistible  bribe, 
,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  I  have  spoken  before  of  ''whims 
,'   of  the  Czar/'    A  violent  whim  of  Peter  IIL  had  saved  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  and  his  son  Paul  had  changed  the  face  of 
Europe  during  the  war  of  the  Second  Coalition  by  suddenly- 
passing  from  friendship  with  England  and  Austria  to   a 
violent  animosity  against  both.    The  case  before  us  is  not 
so  similar  as  it  appears.    It  is  imderstood  that  Alexander's 
change  of  policy  was  not  voluntary,  but  was  forced  upon 
him  by  an  importunate  peace  pzurty  among  his  generals  and 
advisers.    It  was  not  unnatural  that  such  a  peace  party 
should  form  itself.    Russian  feeling  had  indeed  all  along 
been  in  opposition  to  France  and  had  sympathised  with 
Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.    But  Prussia  was  then 
a  great  Power,  and  there  was  a  fair  prospect  then  of  liberat- 
ing Europe  by  assisting  her.    Now  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
changed,  and  it  might  fairly  be  asked  what  Russian,  ahnost 
what  European,  interest  could  be  promoted  by  continuing 
the  war.    The  only  object  left  was  to  secure  better  terms 
for  Prussia,  and  voices  were  sure  to  be  raised  against  shed- 
ding Russian  blood  and  drawing  down  the  inexorable  anger 
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of  Napoleon  upon  the  country  in  the  sole  interest  of  a  foreign 
state.  Such  a  party  now  arose,  headed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine^  and  Bennigsen  was  supposed  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  its  views.  It  is  said  that  the  Czar  was  invited 
to  remember  what  had  been  his  father's  fate. 

But  if  Russia  was  to  abandon  an  ally  who  could  do  no- 
thing for  her,  why  should  she  lose  the  opportunity  of  making 
at  the  same  time  an  alliance  which  might  prove  most  pro- 
fitable?   Thus  was  brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by 
which  every  vestige  of  old  Europe  was  erased  and  the  Na- 
poleonic system  fully  established,  a  system  more  fatal  to 
civilisation  than  any  which  had  ever  been  dreaded  by  the 
statesmen  who  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  watched  over 
the  balance  of  power.  The  Military  State  coalesced  with  bar- 
barism, and  Europe  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  military  Com- 
missions, such  as  shot  Enghien  and  Pahn,  or  of  the  auto- 
cratic will  which  wielded  the  terrors  of  the  knout  and  of 
Siberia.    An  observer  might  indeed  have  consoled  him- 
self by  reflecting  that  Europe  had  not  been  fairly  beaten, 
but  had  partly  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  partly  had 
thrown  up  the  game.    Russia  abandoned  the  Coalition  just 
as  Austria  was  on  the  point  of  joining  it.    If  the  day  should 
come  when  there  should  be  only  one  mind  in  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  England,  and  when  all  should  be  alike  in  earn- 
est, nothing  that  happened  in  this  campaign  gave  evidence 
that  Napoleon  would  have  any  chance  of  success  against 
such  a  coalition. 

Besides  establishing  the  ascendancy  of  the  French  and 
Russian  Czars,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  effected  the  partition 
of  Prussia.  The  three  partitioning  Powers  were  nominally 
Russia — for  by  a  new  refinement  in  the  science  of  partition 
this  Power  received  from  her  late  enemy  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  her  late  ally — Saxony  and  the  newly  established 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  the  share  of  Russia  was  in  it- 
self insignificant  and  brought  the  Czar  little  but  infamy;  the 
other  two  Powers,  being  members  of  the  Rheinbund  and 
creatures  of  Napoleon,  merely  disguised  tbe  gains  of  France. 

13* 
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The  territory  left  to  Prussia  contained  a  population  of  only 
4,938,000  souls,  whereas  it  had  been  6,000,000  at  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  had  increased  in  the  twenty 
years  which  had  passed  since  that  event  to  not  less  than 
9,744,000.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  from 
these  figures  that  Prussia  was  simply  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion she  had  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great.  Her  downfall  was  much  deeper  and  more 
complete.  Under  Frederick  or  Frederick  William  I.  the 
State,  though  not  rich  or  large,  was  perfectly  independent, 
and  was  capable,  though  with  great  exertion,  of  keeping  on 
foot  a  wonderful  army.  But  the  land  was  now  so  impover- 
ished that  whereas  in  Frederick  William  I.'s  time  an  army 
of  80,000  was  levied  on  a  population  of  less  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  Scharnhorst  did  not  now  think  it  possible 
to  raise  more  than  70,000  from  a  population  of  nearly 
5,000,000.  And  lest  by  recurring  to  her  old  policy  of  un- 
heard-of military  exertions  Prussia  should  even  with  her 
reduced  territory  recover  something  of  her  importance. 
Napoleon  by  a  new  treaty  signed  on  September  8th,  1808, 
exacted  an  express  engagement  that  the  Prussian  army  for 
ten  years  to  come  should  not  exceed  42,000  men,  that  is, 
should  scarcely  exceed  the  half  of  what  it  had  been  nearly 
a  century  earlier,  and  before  Prussia  had  made  any  claim  to 
rank  among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  Thus  if  her 
population  was  reduced  by  about  one-half,  about  four-fifths 
were  taken  from  her  mihtary  force.  But  her  relative  mili- 
tary importance  was  diminished  far  more  than  even  this 
calculation  would  show.  For  an  age  of  gigantic  armies  had 
now  set  in,  and  whereas  a  century  earlier  even  a  force  of 
42,000  men  was  important,  it  was  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
the  midst  of  the  hosts  which  Napoleon  and  Alexander  were 
accustomed  to  bring  into  the  field. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  considered  the  reader  must 
not  suppose  that  the  depth  of  Prussia's  fall  has  been  in  any 
degree  measured.  With  so  small  a  population  and  army 
and  without  a  frontier,  it  is  true  that  no  state  in  that  lawless 
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age  could  be  independent.  Between  France  and  Russia  in 
alliance,  such  a  Prussia  had  no  course  but  submission  or 
complete  destruction.  Yet  in  this  respect  she  would  only 
be  on  a  level  with  the  other  German  States,  If  she  had 
descended  from  her  position  of  rivalry  with  Austria,  she  had 
not  in  respect  of  population  or  army  sunk  below  the  level 
of  those  middle  States  which  formed  the  principal  members 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Indeed  in  one  respect 
she  never  did  sink  to  their  level,  for  though  practically  her 
subservience  to  Napoleon  was  much  the  same  as  theirs, 
though  she  accepted  the  Continental  System  in  obedience 
to  him  and  furnished  him  with  assistance  in  his  Russian  war, 
yet  she  never  in  the  utmost  extremity  consented  formally 
to  join  the  Confederation,  and  she  never,  like  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  accepted  honours  and  rewards  from  the 
foreigner  for  treason  against  Germany.  But  Prussia  had 
not  the  happiness  of  being  left  alone  in  her  humiliation. 
The  conqueror  did  not  relax  his  hold  upon  the  territory 
after  he  had  imposed  these  terrible  conditions.  In  addition 
to  them  all  there  was  a  war-indemnity  to  be  paid.  It  was 
fixed,  as  will  be  explained  fully  in  the  sequel,  at  a  sum 
greater  than  Prussia,  now  an  insignificant  state,  poor  by 
nature,  heavily  burdened  and  totally  without  credit  in  the 
money  market,  could  pay,  and  till  it  was  paid  Napoleon 
maintained  his  hold  upon  the  country.  For  the  five  yearsj 
that  followed,  Prussia  is  to  be  conceived,  in  addition  to  all 
her  other  humiliations,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  remorseless 
creditor  whose  claims  are  decided  by  himself  without  appeal, 
and  who  wants  more  than  all  he  can  get.  She  is  to  be  thought^ 
of  as  supporting  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  a  French  army  of  more  than  150,000  men,  then 
as  supporting  a  French  garrison  in  three  principal  fortresses, 
and  finally,  just  before  the  period  ends,  as  having  to  support 
the  huge  Russian  expedition  in  its  passage  through  the 
country. 

I  shall  explain  in  another  place  the  course  pursued  by 
Napoleon,  and  shall  point  out  that  the  terms  actually  en- 
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forced  upon  Prussia  were  almost  as  much  more  unfavourable 
than  those  agreed  upon  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  as  these 
again  were  more  unfavourable  than  any  terms  which  Prussia 
had  subnutted  to  in  any  earlier  treaty.  It  was  not  in  fact 
from  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  from  the  systematic  breach 
of  it,  that  the  sufferings  of  Prussia  between  1807  and  18x3 
arose.  It  is  indeed  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Treaty  was  received  only  by  France,  and 
that  the  only  object  Napoleon  can  have  had  in  signing  it  was 
to  inflict  more  harm  on  Prussia  than  he  could  inflict  by 
simply  continuing  the  war. 

Such  was  the  downfall  of  Prussia.  The  tremendousness 
of  the  catastrophe  strikes  us  less  because  we  know  that  it 
was  soon  retrieved,  and  that  Prussia  rose  again  end  became 
greater  than  ever.  But  could  this  recovery  be  anticipated? 
A  great  nation,  we  say,  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  few  dis- 
asters; patriotism  and  energy  will  retrieve  everything.  But 
precisely  these  seemed  wanting.  The  Staate  seemed  to 
have  fallen  in  pieces  because  it  had  no  principle  of  cohesion, 
and  was  only  held  together  by  an  artificial  bureaucracy.  It 
had  been  created  by  the  energy  of  its  government  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  soldiers,  and  now  it  appeared  to  come  to 
an  end  because  its  government  had  ceased  to  be  energetic 
and  its  soldiers  to  be  efficient.  The  catastrophe  could  not 
but  seem  as  irremediable  as  it  was  sudden  and  complete. 

The  summary  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the 
fall  of  Prussia  will  have  led  the  reader  to  discern  three 
distinct  causes  for  it.  First,  the  undecided  and  pusillanimous 
policy  pursued  by  the  Prussian  government  since  1803  had 
an  evident  influence  upon  the  result  by  making  the  great 
Powers,  particularly  England  and  Austria,  slow  to  render  it 
assistance,  and  also  by  making  the  commanders,  especially 
Brunswick,  irresolute  in  action  because  they  could  not,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  believe  the  war  to  be  serious.  This 
indecision  we  have  observed  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  mal-organisation  of  the  Foreign  Department.  Secondly, 
the  corruption  of  the  military  system,  which  led  to  the  sur- 
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render  of  the  fortresses.    Thirdly,  a  misfortune  for  which 
Prussia  was  not  responsible,  its  desertion  by  Russia  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween Russia  and  France,    In  order  to  acquire  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  event,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace 
in  detail  the  operation  of  the  first  two  of  these  causes,  anct 
also  to  inquire  what  in  turn  were  the  causes  of  these  causes, 
how  the  government  came  to  be  irresolute  and  the  military 
system  to  be  corrupt.    These  questions  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  course  of  this  biography;  on  the  second  or 
purely  military  question  I  insert  for  the  present  a  few  sen- 
tences from  an  instructive  memoir  by  the  distinguished 
Prussian  general,  Gneisenau. 

The  inabilifjrof  theDuke  of  Brunswick  to  form  a  sound  plan  of  a  campaign, 
the  irresolution  so  natural  at  his  age,  his  bad  fortune  in  the  field,  the  army's 
distrust  of  him,  the  dissensions  of  the  chiefs  of  the  staff,  the  neutralising  of 
some  of  its  ablest  members ,  our  army's  want  of  practice  in  war,  the  want  of 
preparation  for  it  visible  in  almost  all  departments ,  the  habit  formed  in  the 
years  of  peace  of  occupying  it  with  useless  minutiae  of  elementary  tactics ,  in- 
vented to  gratify  the  people's  love  of  shows,  our  system  of  recruiting  with  all 
its  exemptions  which  obliged  only  a  part  of  the  nation  to  bear  arms ,  and  pro- 
longed the  term  of  tervice  of  this  part  unreasonably,  so  that  in  consequence  it 
served  with  reluctance,  and  was  only  kept  together  by  discipline ;  our  system 
of  encouraging  population,  which  allowed  the  soldier  to  burden  himself  with  a 
fsamly,  the  support  of  which  when  war  called  him  fiom  his  hearth  was  mostly 
left  to  public  charity,  and  whose  lot  often  made  the  anxious  father  long  for  the 
end  of  the  war ;  the  system  of  furloughs ,  which  tempted  the  chief  of  a  com- 
pany by  his  pecuniary  interest  to  send  the  recruit  home  half-drilled ;  the  bad 
condition  of  our  regimentary  artillery,  which  could  never  vie  with  the  nun^erous 
horse  artillery  of  the  French;  the  bad  quality  of  ouv  weapons ;  the  incapacity 
of  most  of  our  generals;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  ourcoficeit,  which  did  not  allow 
us  to  advance  with  the  time,-^forced  from  the  patriot  a  secret  sigh ,  and  no' 
thing  remained  to  depend  on  but  the  intelligence  of  most  of  our  officers. 

The  following  remarks  taken  from  the  same  memoir, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  the  King  soon  after  the 
first  disasters,  should  also  be  read. 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  humiliation  of  having  to  look  for  help  and 
rescue  to  our  neighbours  or  to  an  ignominious  peace.    And  even  this  will  not 


\ 


help  us,  for  it  is  after  all  but  a  palliative.  The  tone  of  the  army  is  deteriorated,     \ 
the  incapacity  of  several  generals  exposed.    Below  no  confidence,  and  no 
force  of  will  or  ability  above.    Those  who  might  have  helped  are  no  longer  ia 
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a  cofldjdoa  to  do  so.    PusiUaniiiuty  mles  aliaoa  tvtiywhete,  and  the  a^  b  aa 

Wfactiier  a  DCir  dynasty  b  Id  nign  d*&  the  Baltic  lands  b  a  matltr  of  m- 
^fertuce  EbOt  onlr  ^  t^^  conunon  people,  m,  even  id  men  in  high  offers. 

of  hoDDDT  oDthiog  is  left  faat  lo  envy  those  who  £iU  in  the  Geld  of  battle.     On 


neglected,  and  aflejwards  was  made  impossible  by  the  6icl  that  the  chief  port 
of  the  numidoDS  of  war,  which  were  ODJosti&ihly  collected  in  a  mcOopold 
disadvantaseousFy  siloaled,  fell  into  the  eacmy^s  hands  along  with  it,  and  erea 
what  was  biooghi  away  &om  it  was  lose  afterwaxda  La  the  fcetresses  that  ■'ere 

It  is  now  time  to  retom  to  the  narrative  of  Stein's  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SIEIN  DURING  THE  WAR. 

From  a  letter  written  to  Vincke  on  January  3rd  we  learn 
Stein's  view  of  the  state  of  afi^rs  just  after  the  Treaty  of 
Schdnlniiiiii. 

I  tnat  TODT  Excellency's  dbqioct  about  the  prtaeot  cooditiciii  of  pobltc 
a&as  may  be  sopievhaL  alleriated  by  the  IbUown^ 
Had  a  jrreflt  fSirce,  moral  and  '      " 
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Hannover  is  to  be  occupied  and  administered.  You  imagine  the  case  of 
our  taking  advantage  of  circumstances  and  uniting  Hannover  with  our  state. 
But  it  is  otherwise.  Bonaparte  has  occupied  Hannover,  and  will  asstu-edly 
not  give  it  back  to  England  at  the  Peace.  Austria  demanded  it  for  the  Elector 
of  Salzburg,  but  Bonaparte  refused  it  to  him  and  offered  it  to  us.  We  occupy 
and  administer  till  the  Peace,  when  it  will  be  assured  to  us. 

Is  Prussia  to  reject  this  aggrandisement,  which  rounds  her  territory  and 
strengthens  her  in  population  and  revenue  ? 

Is  she  to  leave  in  the  same  condition  this  point  of  attack  for  England, 
which  endangers  her  own  security  ?  What  is  to  happen  ?  Is  the  war  to  go  on 
in  North  Germany ,  and  the  forces  of  the  Allies  to  be  scattered  or  driven  into 
the  sea? 

Assuming — ^not  admitting — ^your  discontent  to  be  reasonable,  is  your  dis- 
couragement and  despondency  justified  by  this  ?  has  the  Prussian  monarchy 
no  interest  for  you  but  your  personal  relation  to  the  sovereigns?  in  what  rela- 
tion does  this  state  stand  to  Germany,  to  European  civilisation — ^is  its  existence 
a  matter  of  indifference,  is  it  unfavourable  to  the  elevation  of  humanity?  What 
a  contrast  makes  our  perpetual  grumbling  at  the  government  with  the  devotion 
of  the  Austrian  to  his  monarch,  who  began  a  war  in  thoughtlessness  and  ended 
it  in  cowardice  1 

The  letter  to  which  this  is  the  answer  and  unfortunately 
also  the  other  letters  of  Vincke  to  Stein  just  at  that  critical 
period  are  lost.  Of  Stein's  to  Vincke  two  or  three  others 
remain  breathing  the  same  spirit  as  this,  that  is,  a  spirit 
rather  of  resignation  and  faith  than  of  satisfaction.  But 
we  may  suppose  that  Haugwitz'  crowning  achievement  of 
Feb.  15th  changed  this  mood  for  one  of  active  alarm.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  next  we  hear  of  him, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  members  of  an  opposition 
party  which  has  sprung  up  among  the  officials.  With  him 
are  joined  the  Minister  Schrotter,  and  the  two  Generals 
Riichel  and  Phull.  The  combination  supports  Hardenberg 
against  Haugwitz  and  the  secret  influence  of  the  Cabinet 
Secretaries;  Hardenberg,  however,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
was  in  no  sense  a  member  of  it,  and  took  no  part  in  its  con- 
sultations, preferring  to  press  his  views  upon  the  King  in- 
dependently from  his  place  in  the  Foreign  Department. 
What  the  objects  of  the  new  party  were  and  what  measures 
they  meditated,  can  best  be  seen  from  a  Memoir  written  by 
Stein  near  the  end  of  April.  It  is  entitled  "A  Representa- 
tion of  the  Faulty  Organisation  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
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Necessity  of  forming  a  Conference  of  Ministers.'*  As  it  is 
fhe  earliest  exposition  of  Stein's  view  on  general  politics, 
and  at  the  same  time  throws  more  light  on  that  crisis  of 
Prussian  history  than  perhaps  any  other  contemporary 
document  of  equal  length,  the  reader  will,  I  beUeve,  thank 
me  for  inserting  it  entire. 


(    dil 


Every  considerable  public  functionary  is  called  on  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  affairs  of  this  monarchy  by  the  danger  which  threatens  it  of  losing 
its  independence  and  the  richest  sources  of  its  national  wealth,  and  by  the 
discontent  of  the  nation  at  the  condition  of  degradation  in  which  it  finds  itselfj 
and  at  the  loss  of  its  ancient,  well-earned  renown. 

The  Prussian  State  has  no  constitution ;  the  supreme  power  is  not  divided 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  very  new 
aggregate  of  many  single  provinces  brought  together  by  inheritance,  purchase 
and  conquest.  The  Estates  of  these  provinces  are  local  corporations,  to  which 
is  entrusted  a  co-operation  with  the  provincial  administration ,  but  which  are 
entitled  to  judge  of  and  guide  only  local  and  not  general  affairs,  if  the  course 
of  imperial  business  is  not  to  be  impeded  and  misdirected. 

As  the  Prussian  State  has  no  political  constitution ,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  its  governmental  constitution  should  be  formed  on  correct  prin- 
ciples ;  and  as  it  has  this,  which  has  only  been  undermined  by  the  course  of 
time,  it  requires  to  be  restored  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of 
things. 

According  to  the  governmental  constitution  legally  existing,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  administration  is  divided  between  these  principal  departments — 
the  Military  Board,  the  Cabinet  Ministry,  the  General  Directory,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Justice ;  the  Administration  of  Finance  and  Police  for  Silesia  stands 
by  itself. 

The  point  of  union  of  all  the  principal  departments  and  of  the  Silesian 
Ministry  is  the  Council  of  State,  which  now  consists  of  fifteen  members. 

It  is  confined  however  at  present  to  a  few  unimportant  affairs,  only  as- 
sembles  on  special  occasions ,  and  may  be  regarded  as  non-existent  in  respect 
of  character  and  efficacy. 

Frederick  William  I.  governed  independently,  deliberated,  resolved  and 
executed  through  and  with  his  assembled  Ministers.  He  formed  the  still  exist- 
ing Administrative  system,  and  ruled  with  wisdom,  vigour  and  success. 

Frederick  the  Great  ruled  independentiy,  did  business  and  deliberated 
with  his  Ministers  tn  voriHng^  and  by  conversation  and  executed  through  them; 
his  Cabinet  Councillors  wrote  his  will  and  were  without  influence.  He  pos- 
sessed the  love  of  the  nation,  therespectof  his  neighbours,  the  conjfidence  of 
his  allies. 

Frederick  William  II.  ruled  under  the  influence  of  a  favourite,  of  his  cour- 
tiers, male  and  female.  They  came  between  the  throne  and  its  regular  ad- 
visers. 
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Had  these  asserted  their  position  with  energy,  unity  and  dignity,  and 
withstood  the  Cabal  in  its  commencement,  its  influence  would  certainly  have 
been  much  restricted.  But  they  fell*  down  before  the  idol,  each  individual 
sought  to  advance  him  and  himself  through  him,  and  so  the  State  fell  into  a 
condition  not  far  from  dissolution. 

At  present  the  Sovereign  does  business,  deliberates  and  resolves  under  the 
influence  of  his  Cabinet,  and  of  the  Cabinet  Minister  Count  Haugwitz,  who  is 
affiliated  to  it  and  dependent  on  it,  and  of  his  friend  General  KOckeritz;  with 
these  the  Sovereign  works,  deliberates  and  resolves,  while  his  Ministers  make 
proposals  and  execute  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  this  assembly. 

Thus  under  Frederick  William  III.  a  new  State  Council  has  grown  up, 
and  the  question  arises ,  Is  the  Institution  useful ,  and  does  the  excellence  of 
its  personal  composition  compensate  the  imperfection  of  the  arrangement  itself? 

This  new  State  Council  has  no  legal  or  publicly  recogni2ed  existence ;  it 
works,  resolves,  executes  in  the  King's  ipresence  and  in  the  King's  name. 

It  has  all  power,  the  final  decision  of  all  affairs,  the  nomination  to  all  posts, 
but  no  responsibility,  as  the  King's  person  sanctions  their  proceedings. 

To  the  higher  officials  remains  the  responsibility  for  proposals,  and  for  the 
execution  of  them  and  exposure  to  public  opinion,  while  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  removed  from  all  dagger. 

All  unity  among  the  Ministers  themselves  is  dissolved ,  as  it  is  useless ,  as 
the  results  of  all  their  common  deliberations  and  common  resolutions  depend 
upon  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  and  all  tiu-ns  upon  obtaining  this. 

This  dependence  on  subalterns ,  whom  the  feeling  of  their  independence 
misleads  into  an  insolent  behaviour,  hurts  the  self-respect  of  the  higher  of- 
ficials ;  one  grows  ashamed  of  a  post  of  which  one  has  only  the  shadow ,  since 
the  power  itSelf  has  become  the  spoil  of  a  subordinate  influence.  If  the'  pang 
of  injured  honour  is  suppressed,  the  sense  of  duty  is  blunted  along  with  it,  and 
both  these  powerful  motives  to  activity  are  paralysed  in  the  officials. 

The  spirit  of  obedience  is  lost  in  the  underlings  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, since  their  feebleness  is  well  known,  and  every  one  that  can  gets  near 
the  idols  of  the  day,  tries  his  fortune  with  them  and  neglects  his  superiors. 

The  Monarch  himself  lives  in  a  complete  separation  from  his  Ministers ;  he 
stands  neither  in  a  direct  business  connection  with  them,  nor  in  a  connection  of 
intercotu^e,  nor  in  that  of  special  correspondence;  a  consequence  of  this 
situation  is  onesidedness  in  the  impressions  he  receives,  the  resolutions  he 
forms,  and  complete  dependence  on  his  courtiers. 

This  onesidedness  in  views  and  resolutions  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Cabinet,  where  all  internal  affairs  are  brought 
forward  only  through  one  and  the  same  Member,  who  stands  in  no  permanent 
connection  with  the  administering  Boards ,  and  before  whom  the  affairs  come 
only  on  single  occasions ,  very  often  only  through  single  reports  of  a  single 
Minister  on  the  most  important  internal  affairs  of  the  Provinces. 

Thus  we  miss  in  the  new  Board  of  Cabinet  a  legal  constitution ,  respon- 
sibility, close  connection  with  the  Boards  of  Administration,  and  participation 
in  the  execution. 
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As  then  finom  diese  considerations  the  &nltiness  of  Uie  arrangement  of  the 
new  State  CxMincfl  of  the  Cabinet  appears,  the  question  rises : — 

Does  its  persona]  composition  mitigate  the  fiuiltiness  of  its  anange- 
mentf 

The  Cabinet,  so  fiu-  as  it  does  not  concern  the  mllitarj  administration,  con* 
sists  of  the  two  Members  of  Cabinet,  Beyme  and  Lombard,  and  united  with 
them,  and  dependent  on  them,  the  Minister,  Count  v.  Haugwitz,  and  the 
King's  friend  General  KSckeritz. 

The  Member  of  Privy  Cabinet,  Beyme,  had  a  reputation  as  Member  of  the 
Judicial  Chamber  for  his  straightforward,  open  bearing,  his  thorough  and 
healthy  judgment,  and  his  industry,  and  his  knowledge  of  law.  But  he  wants 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  internal  a&irs. 

The  new  situation  he  entered  into  as  Member  of  Cabinet  made  him  arro- 
gant and  dogmatic ;  the  vulgar  presumption  of  his  wife  was  prejudicial  to  him, 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  Lombard  fiunily  undermined  the  punty  of  his 
morals  and  his  love  of  what  is  good  and  diminished  his  industry. 

The  Member  of  Privy  Cabinet  Lombard  is  debilitated  and  enfeebled 
physically  and  morally,  his  attainments  are  only  those  of  a  French  bel  esprit, 
the  solid  sciences  which  draw  the  attention  of  the  Statesman  and  the  savant 
have  never  occupied  this  frivolous  person.  Hb  early  participation  in  the 
orgies  of  the  Rietz  family,  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  intrigues  of  those 
people,  have  stifled  his  moral  sense  and  put  in  its  place  a  complete  indifference 
about  good  and  evil. 

In  the  impure  feeble  hands  of  a  French  poetaster  of  mean  extraction,  a 
rou^,  who  combines  with  moral  corruption  an  entire  physical  prostration  and 
decay,  who  idles  away  his  time  in  the  society  of  empty  people  with  play  and 
debauchery,  is  the  conduct  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  this  State  at  a  time 
which  has  not  its  parallel  in  the  modem  history  of  States. 

As  to  the  Minister  v.  Haugwitz,  who  is  affiliated  to  the  Cabinet,  his  life  is 
an  unbroken  series  of  disorders  or  evidences  of  corruption. 

In  his  academic  years  he  handled  the  sciences  in  a  shallow,  impotent  way; 
his  manners  were  sleek  and  supple. 

Next  he  followed  the  fools  who  thirty  years  ago  formed  the  genius-clique 
in  Germany,  strove  after  the  nimbus  of  sanctity  which  surrounded  Lavater,  be- 
came a  Theosopher,  a  spiritualist,  and  ended  by  sharing  in  the  revels  of  the 
Rietz  and  in  that  woman's  intrigues,  became  her  obsequious  attendant,  and 
wasted  the  time  that  belonged  to  the  State  at  the  (»nbre  table  and  his  powers 
in  every  sort  of  brutal  sensuality.  He  is  branded  with  the  name  of  a 
treacherous  betrayer  of  his  daily  associate,  of  a  shameless  liar  and  an  enfeebled 
debauchee. 

General  Kfickeritz  is  a  narrow-minded,  uneducated  person,  of  a  common 
character  and  way  of  thinking,  which  leads  him  inevitably  to  insipidity  in  his 
views  and  opinions  and  in  the  choice  of  his  acquaintances ;  to  this  he  adds  a 
very  mischievous  turn  for  thoughtless  gossip.. 

Thus  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  does  not  compensate  by  its  qualities 
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the  faultiness  of  the  institution  itself,  and  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  arrangement  and  of  the  choice  of  persons  is 

the  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  with  the  govern- 
ment, 
the  decline  of  the  Sovereign's  reputation  in  public  opinion,  and 
the  necessity  of  an  alteration. 

It  is  consequently  necessary  that  an  immediate  connection  between  the 
King  and  the  highest  officials  should  be  restored ,  that  the  persons  who  have 
the  presenting  of  State  af&irs  to  the  King  for  his  final  decision  should  be  called 
to  it  legally  and  publicly,  and  their  assemblies  properly  organised  and  clothed 
with  responsibility. 

The  public  business  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  divisions :  (i)  War, 
(2)  Foreign  Affairs,  (3)  General  Police  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
(4)  Public  Revenue,  (5)  Justice. 

Each  of  these  departments  would  be  entrusted  to  a  Minister  who,  in  the 
as5»embled  deputation  of  the  Council  of  State ,  would  lay  the  affairs  belonging 
to  his  sphere  before  the  King,  and  the  King  would  decide  after  the  voting  of 
all  the  members  of  such  a  Privy- Council  of  State  for  internal  affairs. 

The  Ministers  are  to  lay  afl^urs  personally  before  the  King,  and  give  in 
their  opinions;  each  is  then  to  see  the  proposals  developed  by  the  Cabinet 
Secretaries ,  who  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  audience ,  and  laid  before  the 
King  for  ratification  after  the  draft  of  the  Order  of  Cabinet  has  been  signed  by 
all  the  Ministers. 

The  High  Chancellor  needs  only  to  be  present  at  these  meetings  on 
special  occasions  that  concern  legal  matters. 

The  Cabinet  Secretaries  are  to  work  in  a  common  office  in  the  Palace. 
Here  the  Ministers  are  to  assemble  daily  to  deliberate  on  the  afi&irs  to  be  laid 
before  the  King,  and  to  sign  the  drafts. 

The  regular  and  frequent  assemblage  of  the  Ministers  is  necessary,  that 
affairs  may  be  conducted  in  common  and  not  in  a  onesided  way,  on  consistent 
principles,  and  not  according  to  accidental  views  and  fancies. 

The  sphere  of  the  Privy  Internal  Council  of  State  would  comprehend  all 
affairs  that  have  hitherto  been  brought  to  the  inunediate  decbion  of  the  King ; 
experience  would  afford  materials  for  a  more  exact  and  proper  definition  of 
the  sphere. 

A  complete  melting  down  of  the  forms  of  business  and  an  alteration  of 
principles  demands  an  alteration  in  the  persons  to  whom  the  public  administra- 
■tion  is  confided. 

The  present  Members  of  the  Cabinet  will  either  not  put  up  with  the  sub- 
ordinate position  which  is  intended  for  them ,  or  will  undermine  it  and  avail 
themselves  for  that  purpose  of  the  influence  which  habit,  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter and  experience  of  business  gives. 

The  recent  occurrences  when  we  saw  solemnly  sanctioned  treaties  evaded 
in  the  moment  of  fulfilment,  and  soon  afterwards  reversed,  are  a  fearfully 
instructive  example  A^tzi/  necessary  it  is  to  alter  the  persons  when  measures  are 
altered. 

The  new  administration  can  besides  only  inspire  confidence  hy  the  dis- 
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missal  of  the  members  of  the  old,  since  these  are  deeply  fallen  in  public  opinioo 
and  in  part  branded  with  contempt. 

I  can  suggest  no  other  way  of  bringing  about'this  alteration  but 

a  combination  of  a  number  of  officials  of  mark ,  •  who  shall  lay  before 

the  King  the  necessity  of  an  alteration,  and  shall  declare  that  they 

will  resign  their  posts  in  case  the  proposal  is  not  accepted. 

If  his  Majesty  doefi  not  resolve  to  adopt  the  proposed  alterations,  if  he 

perseveres  in  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  Cabinet,  it  is  to  be  expected 

that  the  Prussian  State  will  either  dissolve  or  lose  its  independence ,  and  that 

the  respect  and  love  of  the  people  will  entirely  depart  from  it. 

The  causes  and  the  persons  which  have  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  the 
abyss  will  fairly  push  us  in;  they  will  bring  about  situations  and  relations,  in 
which  nothii^g  will  remain  to  the  honest  Statesman  but  to  abandon  his  post, 
covered  with  unmerited  shame,  without  being  able  to  help  or  to  take  part  in 
the  wickednesses  that  will  then  be  committed. 

He  who  reads  with  attention  the  history  of  the  dissolution  of  Venice,  of 
the  &J1  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  monarchy,  will  find  in  these  occurrences 
ground  to  justify  the  most  dismal  anticipations. 

Stein. 


y 


The  above  is  translated  not  from  the  version  of  Pertz, 
but  from  the  more  complete  copy  recently  printed  in  Ranke's 
Life  of  Hardenberg.  A  comparison  of  the  two  versions 
shows  that  Pertz,  apparently  not  knowing  how  incomplete 
his  copy  was,  has  done  Stein  some  injustice.  He  represents 
the  Memoir  as  originally  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  King, 
for  he  writes,  **  Stein  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequence to  himself,  to  keep  the  oath  he  had  taken  as 
Minister,  and  reveal  the  truth  to  the  King.  Accordingly  he 
drew  up  his  statement."  Now  the  reader  will  see  from  the 
last  paragraphs,  that  the  Memoir  is  not  addressed  to  the 
King,  and  cannot  have  been  intended,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  laid  before  him.  It  must  have  been  intended  to  be 
circulated  among  the  rising  party,  as  containing  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  their  views,  and  a  suggestion  of  the  best  course 
for  them  to  take.  This  observation  is  really  of  some  im- 
portance. As  addressed  to  the  King,  the  Memoir  would 
seem  written  in  a  very  imusual  tone.  We  might,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  admire  its  unsparing  frankness,  and  think 
highly  both  of  the  Minister  who  could  write  the  painful  truth 
in  such  plain  language,  and  of  the  King  who  could  permit  it 
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thus  to  be  written.  But  we  should  have,  at  the  same  time, 
to  acknowledge  that  Stein  pushes  frankness  to  rudeness,  for 
the  attack  upon  Kdckeritz,  who  at  the  same  time  is  expressly 
described  as  "the  King's  friend/'  -could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  less  than  an  intentional  insult  to  the  King.  It  is 
true  that  according  to  Pertz  this  attack  was  ultimately  sup- 
pressed in  deference  to  the  advice  of  Stein's  friends.  "He 
showed  the  paper,"  writes  Pertz,  **  to  Minister  v.  SchrOtter, 
and  at  his  suggestion  softened  several  passages,  and  par- 
ticularly refrained  from  demanding  the  dismissal  of  General 
V.  Kdckeritz.''  And  Hardenberg  writes  in  a  letter  sent  at 
the  time  and  intended  to  be  read  by  the  Queen,  "Minister 
Stein  has  presented  to  the  Queen,  through  the  Countess 
V.  Voss,  a  Memoir  which  he  showed  to  me,  and  which  he 
intended,  after  altering  some  passages  aimed  at  General 
K5ckeritz,  to  lay  formally  before  the  King.  The  purport, 
unfortunately,  is  as  true  as  it  can  be,  but  the  style  so  strong 
and  harsh,  that  so  far  from  gaining  its  object  it  would  be 
likely  even  to  increase  the  evil,  since  the  King  presumably 
would  think  he  heard  the  voice,  not  of  truth,  but  only  of 
passion  and  of  some  violent  private  pique."  Most  readers 
will  gather  from  this  passage,  what  after  all  it  does  not  say, 
that  the  alteration  of  the  passages  referring  to  Kdckeritz 
was  suggested  by  Hardenberg.  But  could  not  Stein,  we 
ask  in  astonishment,  see  for  himself  the  glaring  impro- 
priety of  those  passages?  The  explanation  is  found  as  soon 
as  we  discover  that  the  Memoir  was  originally  intended  to 
be  read  only  by  his  fellow  officials.  When  by  an  after 
thought  he  resolved  that  the  King  too  should  see  it,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  course  that  the  offensive  passages  should  be 
omitted,  along  with  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  put  pressure  upon  the  King. 

Whether,  even  after  these  alterations  and  some  softening 
of  the  invectives  upon  Haugwitz  and  Lombard,  the  paper 
did  not  remain  too  *' strong  and  harsh"  to  produce  a  good 
effect  on  the  King's  mind,  we  may  well  doubt  with  Harden- 
berg. The  reader  will  have  other  opportunities  of  observing 
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Stein's  incurable  frankness.  It  is  however  to  be  noted  in 
mitigation,  that  in  a  letter  written  at  this  time  to  Ruchel,  he 
declares  his  belief  that  the  King  hated  his  Ministers,  and 
only  wanted  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  them.  Under  this  im- 
pression then  he  resolved  to  take  measures  for  laying  the 
Memoir  in  its  softened  shape  before  him.  He  introduced  it 
with  a  preface  addressed  "to  the  King's  Majesty,*'  in  which 
he  cited  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  speak  the  truth  frankly, 
declared  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  personal  considerations, 
that  the  step  he  took  might  expose  him  to  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure, and  if  it  was  also  possible  that  it  might  bring  him 
personal  advantages,  he  renounced  all  such  advantages  be- 
forehand. Accompanied  with  this  apologetic  preface,  the 
Memoir  was  then  laid,  not  before  the  King,  but  before  the 
Queen. 

I  have  not  given  so  much  importance  to  this  Memoir  on 
account  of  any  effect  it  produced.  Stein  himself  seems  to 
have  been  uncertain  whether  the  King  ever  saw  it,  for  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  paper  which  **had  probably  not  remained 
unknown  to  the  King."  I  rather  imagine  that  the  Queen 
suppressed  it;  the  letter  from  Hardenberg  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  read  by  the  Queen, 
was  likely,  and  was  apparently  intended,  to  determine  her 
to  do  so. 

But  the  document  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  as 
laying  bare  those  defects  in  the  Prussian  system  which  had 
been  the  secret  cause  of  all  the  vacillation  and  feebleness  of 
her  foreign  poUcy.  The  defect  upon  which  Stein  lays  most 
stress  is  different  from  that  which  we  have  noticed  above ; 
he  says  nothing  of  two  rival  Ministers  holding  the  Foreign 
Department  at  the  same  time,  because  the  abuse  had  quite 
recently  disappeared.  Early  in  April  Hardenberg  had  re* 
tired,  and  the  Department  was  now  held  by  Haugwitz  alone. 
How  abusive  that  system  had  been,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  serviceable  the  King  had  found  it  for  cloking  the  nullity 
of  his  foreign  policy,  may  be  shown  by  a  single  example* 
Prussia  liad  on  a  single  occasion  behaved  with  spirit  towards 
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Napoleon.  She  had  demanded  of  him  in  1804  the  extradi- 
tion of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  an  English  chargi  d'affaires 
carried  off  from  Hamburg  by  French  troops.  At  this  time 
Haugwitz  was  absent,  and  Hardenberg  advised  the  King  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  remain  firm.  In  this  extremity  the 
King  sent  an  express  to  Haugwitz  in  Silesia  with  a  letter,  in 
-which  he  proposed  the  question  in  the  following  terms : 

I  have  demanded  satisfaction  from  Bonaparte  for  his  breach  of  neutrality 
and  because  Rumbold  was  actually  accredited  to  my  person  in  relation  to  the 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  His  extradition  .is  demanded.  If  Bonaparte  evades 
the  demand  by  having  recourse  to  subterfuges,  what  should  Prussia  do  to 
maintain  her  dignity  and  to  fulfil  her  engagements  both  to  Russia  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  arrangement  and  to  her  co-Estates  in  North  Germany? 
Several  persons  vote  in  favour  of  war,  but  I  do  not  (underlined  by  the  King). 
I  think  there  are  means  of  settling  the  matter  without  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
tremities  Think  of  it,  and  assist  me  with  your  views.    You  know  that  I 

have  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  having  recourse  to  you  in  critical  circum- 
stances, and  these  are  as  critical  as  possible. 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  undisguised  entreaty 
for  pusillanimous  advice,  or  a  more  deplorable  ministerial 
position  than  this  of  Hardenberg? 

But  it  now  appears  that  there  was  another  abuse  behind. 
The  complaint  which  was  most  loudly  made  at  this  time  by 
all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  affairs  in 
Prussia  was  of  the  influence  of  the  Cabinet  Councillors  or 
Cabinet  Secretaries. 

In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  dismiss  all  the  Eng- 
lish associations  that  have  gathered  round  the  word  Cabinet. 
The  Cabinet  which  Stein  considers  to  be  faultily  organised 
is  not  a  Committee  formed  of  the  Heads  of  the  Principal 
Departments,  but  a  totally  different  institution.  I  have 
traced  above  the  gradual  differentiation  of  the  Ministerial 
Departments  out  of  the  General  Directory  established  by 
Frederick  William  I.  There  was  indeed  a  recognised  Coun- 
cil or  Board  in  which  all  the  Heads  of  Departments  de- 
liberated together,  but  this  was  not  called  the  Cabinet;  it 
was  called  the  Privy  Council  of  State,  otherwise  the  Privy 
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Ministry  of  State,  and  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen,  by- 
Stein  as  practically  obsolete.  The  same  great  organiser, 
Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  created  the  General  Direc- 
tory, had. also  created  in  1728  the  Cabinet  Ministry  (Ca- 
binetS'Ministerium),  which  consisted  of  personal  confidants 
of  the  King,  and  which  was  occupied  chiefly  with  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  giving  the  name  of  Cabinet  to  a  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Frederick  William  was  in  accordance  with 
the  original  usage  of  England,  though  that  usage  has  altered 
since,  for  it  is  known  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  when 
the  Cabinet  or  Cabal  was  struggling  for  existence,  it  was  in 
like  manner  a  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  But  though 
not  the  Ministers  generally,  yet  naturally  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  sits  in  the  Cabinet.  Accordingly  he  is  called 
the  Cabinet  Minister. 

From  the  beginning  the  King's  personal  authority  had 
been  felt  in  the  Cabinet  much  more  than  in  the  General 
Directory,  as  in  every  Monarchy  Foreign  Affairs  are  sup- 
posed to  concern  the  King  more  directly  than  domestic. 
Thus  the  restless  personal  government  of  Frederick  the 
Great  had  had  its  head-quarters  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Cabinet  Secretaries  had  been  the  clerks  whose  business  it 
was  to  draught  and  carry  his  orders. 

In  his  time  they  had  been  "without  influence,"  as  Stein 
says ;  but  suppose — as  Stein  does  not  venture  to  say — that 
in  the  place  of  Frederick  the  Great  a  king  of  ordinary  abili- 
ties should  arise,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  influence  of 
these  clerks  would  increase.  They  had  this  advantage  over 
the  Ministers,  that  they  were  about  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign, and  would  be  at  hand  if  ever  he  should  feel  the  in- 
clination to  ask  advice  or  to  lean  on  some  one.  After  the 
abnormal  and  demoralised  reign  of  Frederick  Willis^mlL,  in 
which  mere  favourites  had  supplanted  Ministers  and  Mem- 
bers of  Cabinet  alike,  this  perversion  had  actually  taken 
place.  Under  the  present  reign  the  Members  of  Cabinet 
had  gained  power,  and  had  been  formed  into  a  kind  of 
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Council,  which  had  superseded  the  older  Cabinet  of  Minis- 
ters. 

Thus  in  Prussia  the  Ministers  were  not  formed  into  any  / 
Council,  and  there  was  a  Cabinet  not  consisting  of  Ministers, 
This  is  the  point,  and  here,  according  to  Stein,  lay  the  mis- 
chief.    A  despotic  government  is  generally  thought  to  be 
effective  in  war  and  foreign  policy;  why  had  the  despotic 
government  of  Prussia  proved  so  exceptionally  feeble  with- 
out any  exceptional  feebleness  in  the  sovereign?    The  an- 
swer is,  that  the  energy  of  a  despotism  arises  from  the 
union  of  the  executing  and  the  resolving  powers  in  one  per- 
son or  council,  so  that  all  resolves  are  at  the  same  time 
founded  on  detailed  practical  knowledge,  and  executed  with 
conviction  and  intelligent  comprehension.    But  in  the  des- 
potism of  Prussia  no  such  union  existed.     The  Ministers 
executed,  and  had  the  practical  knowledge  of  affairs;  but 
they  had  little  share  in  resolving,  and  were  excluded  from 
deliberation.    Meanwhile  deliberation  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Members  of  Cabinet,  who  could  not  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  affairs.     To  this  was  added,  that  they  de- 
liberated without  responsibility,  both  because  they  advised 
what  they  would  not  be  called  on  to  execute,  and  because, 
being  a  secret   and   unrecognised   camarilla,   they  were 
screened  by  the  responsibility  of  the  King.    It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  Members  of  Cabinet  not  only  had  an  in- 
ordinate influence  over  affairs  in  general,  but  in  particular 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  was  a  tool  in  their  hands ,  so  that 
at  the  time  when  it  might  be  doubted  whether  Haugwitz  or 
Hardenberg  was  properly  Foreign  Minister,  it  was  certain 
that  the  real  control  of  Foreign  Affairs  lay  with  neither. 

We  have  now  before  us  an  account  of  this  abusive  system 
written  by  Hardenberg,  whose  acquaintance  with  it  was 
much  closer  than  that  of  Stein.  He  fully  confirms  Stein's 
statements,  but  enters  more  into  detail. 

The  King  was  still  supposed,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  to  govern  per- 
sonally without  a  Council  of  State,  but  the  irresponsible  closet  Council  of  State 
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.  still  existed ,  more  powerful  than  a  public ,  constitutional  and  responsible  one 
:  would  have  been ,  accessible  and  susceptible  to  every  intrigue ,  domestic  or 
\    foreign. 

j  General  v.  K5ckerit2 ,  fully  informed  on  all  matters  and  present  at  all  de- 

;    liberations.  Colonel  v.  Kleist  in  respect  of  military  affairs.  Privy  Cabinet  Conn- 
cillor  Beyme  for  the  Interior,  Privy  Cabinet  Councillor  Lombard  for  Foreign 
J     Affairs.     The  deliberations  in  Military  and  Internal  Affairs  were  combined. 
Those  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs  were  held  separately;  if  Count  Haugwttz 
\     came  to  the  King,  which  in  the  end  happened  Jmt  seldom  and  only  on  very 
',    important  occasions,  Lombard  might  not  be  alvifii^  present,  but  the  Count  did 
nothing  without  him.     His  (i.  e.  Lombard's)  younger  brother,  an  ignorant, 
I    effeminate  young  Sybarite,  the  Count  had  selected  for  his  confidential  friend, 
\    and  given  him  a  place  in  the  Department  though  he  had  neither  merit  nor  any 
;    of  the  requisite  readiness.     Lombard  was  the  real  directing  Minister,  who  saw 
V    the  King  as  often  as  he  wished,  who  could  influence  the  King's  resolutions  be- 
\    fore  or  after  the  Count's  formal  advice  had  been  given,  and  could  besides  avail 
i    himself  of  the  influence  of  General  v.  Kdckeritz  and  the  other  two  members  of 
^    the  Cabinet,  who  were  fully  informed  of  all  political  relations.     If  Lombard 
\   was  absent  or  ill ,  Beyme  took  his  place.    None  of  these  men  do  I  accuse  of 
I   bad  intentions;  I  believe  none  of  them  to  have  been  corrupted;   yet  their  in- 
1  fluence  and  their  conduct  of  business  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the 

\   downfall  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy It  was  most  difficult  for  the 

\   Ministers  to  obtain  access  to  the  King.    Except  those  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 

\    for  certain  purposes  Count  Schulenburg,   the  rest  scarcely  ever  saw  him  in 

\   business,  some  never.     Nothing  remained  but  written  reports  which  were  laid 

\  before  the  King* by  the  Cabinet  Secretaries.     Between  the  Ministers  and  them 

;  there  was  either  war  with  very  unequal  weapons,  or  the  Ministers  had  to  give 

^  way  to  their  opinion.     Many  times  the  most  beneficial  plans  could  not  be 

carried  through  till  a  negotiation  with  the  Cabinet  Secretary  had  taken  place ; 

,  often  hindrances  were  put  in  the  wayof  them  without  any  sufficient  knowledge, 

i  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  Cabinet  Secretary.    Lora- 

.  bard  ventured  to  hear  Foreign  Ambassadors,  who  applied  to  him,  and  to  nego- 

'  tiate  with  them I  myself  experienced  that  an  addition  of  salary  and  a 

money  grant,  which  the  King  had  sanctioned  at  my  instance  and  had  issued 
the  orders  in  due  form ,  was  later  declared  to  have  been  unduly  obtained  be- 
cause it  had  not  passed  through  their  hands ,  and  that  they  actually  annulled 
;ihe  grant  after  I  had  retired  from  affairs. 

If  there  was  imbecility  in  Prussian  foreign  policy  under 
such  a  system  we  need  not  surely  be  surprised.  The  cha- 
racters given  by  Stein  of  Lombard  and  Haugwitz  also  agree 
with  those  given  by  Hardenberg,  but  they  have  the  less 
interest  for  us  because  these  two  politicians  now  retire  from 
public  life.  The  character  of  Beyme,  which  it  may  be  ob- 
served is  much  less  severe,  should  be  noted  by  the  reader 
for  several  reasons*.    Beyme  had  been  the  adviser  of  Skein's 
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appointment  to  the  Ministry  of  Trade,  and  this  attack  upon 
him  might  have  been,  indeed  was,  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
ingratitude  on  Stein's  part;  to  us  it  must  rather  seem  a 
proof  of  the  strong  sense  of  duty  and  public  exigency  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  knowing  as  we  do  from  the  instance 
of  Heinitz  how  far  removed  he  was  from  the  disposition  to 
ingratitude.  But  it  is  also  important  because  Beyme's 
career  was  by  no  means  over,  because  a  struggle  against 
his  influence  forms  the  next  passage  of  Stein's  life,  and  led 
to  Stein's  dismissal  in  the  middle  of  the  war. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  reconstitution  of 
Europe,  under  French  ascendancy,  was  rapidly  proceeding. 
Louis  Bonaparte  became  King  of  Holland  in  June,  and  Car- 
dinal Fesch  became  Coadjutor  to  the  Electoral  Arch-chan- 
cellor Dalberg.  In  July  and  August  took  place  those  events 
which  have  been  described  above  as  completing  the  Ger- 
man Revolution,  viz.  the  creation  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor. 

The  consequence  of  this  Revolution  to  Stein  was  that 
he  was  mediatised.  What  had  so  long  hung  over  him  be- 
fell at  last  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  September,  when  the 
Prince  of  Nassau  announced  the  annexation  of  the  Stein 
territories,  the  cessation  of  all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the 
house  of  Stein,  and  its  subjection  to  the  law  courts  and  to 
the  government  of  Nassau. 

Meanwhile,  what  progress  were  the  opposition  party 
among  the  Prussian  officials  making?  A  few  slight  traces 
remain  that  Stein  at  least  did  not  cease  to  plan  and  to  hope. 
It  is  interesting  to  come  upon  the  following  words,  written 
Aug.  II,  in  the  letters  of  Gentz  to  Johannes  Muller.  "The 
Minister  v.  Stein,  who  was  here  a  few  days,  is  the  first 
statesman  in  Germany.  Certainly  if  I  lived  in  Berlin  he 
should  not  be  long  without  work;  with  his  deep  views  and 
great  character  the  only  question  would  be  of  assuring  him 
support,  for  he  is  fully  resolved  to  act.  But  quite  alone  he 
positively  can't,  and  what  am  I  to  expect  from  Berlin?"  ^ 
When  we  consider  that  these  words  were  written  to  Berlin, 
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where  Stein  was  better  known  than  at  Dresden,  and  that 
they  were  written  after  a  conversation  with  Stein,  in  which 
he  had  announced  his  intention  of  acting,  we  may  perhaps 
conclude  that  they  are  a  kind  of  testimonial  given  by  the 
distinguished  publicist  to  Stein,  and  intended  to  be  shown 
in  the  most  influential  circles.  That  Stein  just  at  that  time 
was  collecting  such  testimonials,  appears  from  a  passage  in 
a  letter  written  by  General  Ruchel  to  Hardenberg  on  August 
15th.  The  letter  accompanies  a  copy  of  a  Memoir  which 
had  been  presented  on  that  day  to  the  King,  and  Ruchel 
says,  "Have  the  goodness  to  take  a  copy,  but  with  your 
own  hand,  of  this  rough  exemplar,  and  show  it  to  Stein 
when  he  comes,  that  he  may  see  that  I  have  kept  my  word*." 
And  in  the  Memoir  itself  we  read,  "Your  Majesty  must  take 
into  your  counsels  a  man  of  rank,  reputation,  honour,  firm- 
ness, and  trustworthiness.  Schulenburg  has  the  misfortune 
of  being  frequently  absent  when  the  storms  of  the  time 
threaten.  Minister  v.  Stein  is  such  a  man.  He  has  great 
resources  and  manly  energy."  A  little  earlier  than  this 
(July  23rd)  BlUcher  is  found  writing  to  Kleist  about  "my 
friend  Rttchel  and  Stein,"  and  says,  "I  wish  the  latter  were 
our  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  present  one  (Haugwitz)  were 
in  hell**!"  But  no  result  had  come  of  all  these  wishes  and 
efforts  when  the  catastrophe  arrived. 

It  was  on  August  9th,  or  three  days  after  the  abdication 
of  the  last  Roman  Emperor,  that  the  King  issued  his  orders 
for  setting  the  army  on  a  war-footing,  and  a  little  more 
than  two  months  afterwards  the  catastrophe  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  occurred.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  the 
old  fault  was  committed,  which  Stein  had  so  recently 
pointed  out.  The  men  were  not  changed  with  the  measures; 
Haugwitz  remained  at  his  post;  and,  while  he  was  Foreign 
Minister,  no  Austrian  or  English  statesman  could  be  jus- 
tified in  stirring  hand  or  foot  to  assist  Prussia.    Up  to  the 

*  Ranke,  v.  377. 
♦*  From  a  letter  printed  lately  In  the  Kdlnische  Zetiuft^. 
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moment  of  the  catastrophe  no  one  knew,  whether  there  was 
really  to  be  war  or  not. 

At  this  last  instance  of  the  King's  perverseness  the 
alarm  became  generaL  A  new  remonstrance  was  drawn 
up  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  by  the 
distinguished  historian  Johannes  Miiller.  It  was  signed  by 
the  Prince,  by  the  King's  two  brothers,  Heinrich  and 
Wilhelm,  by  the  two  distinguished  generals,  Riichel  and 
PhuU,  and  by  Stein,  and  was  presented  to  the  King  on 
September  2.  The  purport  of  it  is  identical  with  that  of 
Stein's  earlier  memoir;  but  as  it  is  drawn  with  far  less  force 
and  distinctness,  it  need  not  be  given  here.  The  following 
sentences  will  be  sufficient  as  specimens. 

The  whole  army,  the  whole  public ,  and  even  the  best-disposed  foreign 
Courts,  regard  Your  Majesty's  Cabinet,  as  it  is  organised  at  present,  with  the 
greatest  distrust.  This  Cabinet ,  which  by  degrees  has  so  forced  its  way  be- 
tween Your  Majesty  and  the  Ministers  that  every  one  knows  that  everything 
is  done  through  three  or  four  persons,  has  long  forfeited  all  confidence ,  espe- 
cially in  political  affairs.  The  insolent  way  in  which  Bonaparte  has  abused 
Your  Majesty's  love  of  peace  is  ascribed  to  Uiem.  The  public  voice  speaks  of 
corruption.  We  leave  that  undiscussed,  because  prejudices  and  other  personal 
inclinations  and  relations  may  tempt  to  as  bad  actions  as  money.  Enough  that 
the  universal  conviction,  grounded  on  notorious  &cts,  is  that  the  Cabinet  plays 
in  every  way  Bonaparte's  game ,  and  will  either  purchase  peace  by  the  most 
shameful  compliance,  or  in  war  adopt  the  feeblest  measures,  or  if  Your  Majesty 
prescribes  strong  meastires  and  honourable  generals  are  prepared  heartily  to 
carry  them  out,  will  hinder  if  not  betray  them,  and  so  bring  the  utmost  disaster 
on  Your  Majesty  and  your  noble  House  and  faithful  subjects. 

Again,  Yoiu:  Majesty  has  in  your  dominions  a  multitude  of  the  ablest  men, 
by  whom  these  few,  whose  dismissal  is  necessary,  may  most  easily  be  replaced. 
It  is  even  easily  possible  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the  whole  system  of  affairs. 
Bui  theprincipcU  thing  is,  titat  only  l>y  ike  dismissal  of  the  Cabinet  Minister , 
Count  V.  HaugwiiZf  and  of  the  huo  Members  of  Cabinet,  Beyme  and  Lombard, 
is  it  possible  to  bring  confidence,  steadfastness  and  tranquillify  into  mefis 
minds  and  well-grounded  hope  of  the  good  result  of  affairs. 

The  unfortunate  King  was  deeply  hiurt  by  this  remon- 
strance, which  was  such  as  King^  of  Prussia  were  little  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  their  subjects,  and  gave  Stein 
in  particular  to  know  of  his  disapprobation  through  General 
FhulL    It  was  now  proposed  to  send  in  a  second  paper 
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with  the  additional  signatures  of  Blticher,  Hohenlohe,  and 
Schmettau,  and  at  the  same  time  that  all  those  who  signed 
should  resign  their  appointments.  But  as  it  appeared  that 
the  King  would  prove  quite  immoveable,  such  a  plan 
seemed  on  second  thoughts  unpatriotic,  and  was  given  up. 
On  the  day  when  Johannes  MiUler's  paper  was  presented. 
Stein  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Vincke,  expressing  his  fears,  but 
adding,  ^'We  must  all  stand  fast,  and  do  what  we  can  at 
oiu:  posts;  think  of  the  Emigres." 

The  soldiers  now  naturally  advance  to  the  front  of  the 
scene,  and  while  the  heat  of  the  first  campaign  lasts,  there 
is  little  to  tell  of  Stein.  He  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
gout  when  the  news  of  the  first  great  disasters  reached  him 
at  Berlin.  He  left  that  town  for  Danzig  on  October  20th, 
that  is,  a  week  before  Napoleon  entered  it.  Thus  he  was 
not  among  the  seven  Ministers  who,  without  waiting  even 
for  their  own  Sovereign's  consent,  took  the  oath  to  Napo- 
leon's government,  retaining  their  offices;  and  while  Prince 
Hatzfeld,  who  had  become  commandant  of  Berlin,  feeling 
himself  by  anticipation  an  official  of  Napoleon,  opposed  the 
sending  away  of  the  military  stores,  lest  they  should  not  fall 
into  the  conqueror's  hands.  Stein  sent  off  to  Stettin  and 
Kdnigsberg  the  funds  of  the  Treasury,  Bank  and  Maritime 
Institute,  and  thus  furnished  the  Government  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  second  war. 

One  of  our  minor  personages  disappears  at  this  point 
from  the  stage.  It  was  Count  Schulenburg  who,  as  com- 
mandant of  the  troops  in  Berlin,  put  up  the  celebrated 
announcement:  ^'The  King  has  lost  a  battle.  The  first 
duty  of  the  citizen  is  now  to  be  quiet.  This  duty  I  charge 
the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  to  perform.  The  King  and  his 
brothers  live." 

Henriette  Herz  comments  upon  it  as  follows.  ''How 
laconic!  And  yet  part  of  it  is  superfluous.  For  who  in 
Berlin  thought  of  distiurbing  his  quiet?  The  announcement 
was  read,  but  few  countenances  showed  any  expression  of 
fear,  most  no  expression  at  all;  at  the  utmost  one  or  two 
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people  went  away  shaking  their  heads  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  say,  Really,  it  has  come  a  little  too  quick!  The 
people  thus  charged  to  be  quiet  were  so  childishly  disposed 
to  quiet,  that  when  the  General,  the  preacher  of  quietism, 
rode  out  of  the  town  a  few  days  after  at  the  head  of  a  few 
troops  that  had  remained  behind,  they  crowded  round  him 
entreating  that  they  might  not  be  forsaken.  "Surely  I 
leave  my  children  with  you,"  was  the  warrior's  reply.  The 
people  looked  at  each  other  with  a  bewildered  air.  Scarcely 
any  one  knew  who  these  children  were.  Some  saw  in  the 
words  a  symbol  or  mystery,  some  palladium  hitherto 
unknown.  But  the  children  had  a  literal  existence;  they 
were  simply  Princess  Hatzfeld  and  her  husband,  the  Prin- 
cess a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  but  I  am  sure  she  must 
have  been  very  much  astonished  to  hear  that  she  had  been 
left  behind  by  her  father  as  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of 
Berlin.    And  this  was  the  General's  last  appearance!" 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  first  burst  of  the  storm 
was  over.  The  Prussian  army  was  dissolved,  and  the 
question  was  to  be  decided  whether  the  King  should  submit 
at  once  unconditionally,  or  determine  to  resist  in  reliance 
on  the  help  of  Russia.  If  he  should  decide  for  resistance, 
it  was  evident  that  reforms  must  be  undertaken,  and  doubt- 
less it  was  now  at  last  clear  even  to  the  King  that  he  must 
part  with  Haugwitz,  and  seek  for  a  minister  of  quite  another 
kind.  At  this  point  Stein  begins  to  draw  attention  on  him- 
self as  the  hope  of  the  State.  Hardenberg  was  out  of  the 
way,  and  though  people  apparently  had  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  Stein  ralher  as  a  financier  than  as  a  statesman, 
they  could  not  help  remarking  the  large  make  of  the  man, 
something  lion-like  in  his  bearing,  qualities  sharply  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Haugwitz,  a  style  of  speech  curt, 
distinct  and  imperious,  a  powerful  mastery  of  every  task 
he  undertook,  the  "deep  views  and  great  character"  which 
Gentz  had  so  lately  recognised  in  him.  Such  a  man  might 
be  fit  for  other  occupations  besides  finance.  But  to  procure 
his  services  you  must  ofifer  him  his  own  terms,  and  this  the 
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King  was  not  at  once  prepared  to  do.  The  State  must 
sink  lower  yet  before  he  could  interfere  to  save  it.  Not 
till  after  Tilsit  did  his  hour  come.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
war,  just  when  Prussia's  first  defeats  are  over  and  she  is 
beginning  her  second  struggle  with  the  help  of  Russia, 
occurs  an  abortive  negotiation  between  the  King  and  Stein, 
which,  though  it  ended  in  anger  and  alienation,  brought  out 
strongly  the  characters  of  both,  and  particularly  afforded 
grounds  to  hope  that  the  statesman  who  showed  so  little 
eagerness  to  rule,  and  who  knew  his  own  mind  so  clearly, 
would,  when  his  time  came,  bring  the  same  clearness  and 
unselfishness  into  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Stein  was  one  of 
those  who  counselled  the  King  not  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Charlottenburg,  or,  in  other  words,  not  to  break  with  Russia 
and  attach  himself  irredeemably  to  France.  The  Council 
at  which  he  gave  this  advice  was  held  at  Osterode  on 
November  21st;  the  Protocol  shows  that  he  took  a  certain 
lead  in  the  deliberation,  for  K5ckeritz,  the  King's  friend,  is 
reported  as  saying  no  more  than  that  he  fully  concurred 
with  Stein,  and  Beyme,  who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not 
speak,  but  only  adds  his  own  opinion  in  writing  at  the  end 
of  the  Protocol,  in  like  manner  grounds  his  opinion  on  **the 
reason  alleged  by  his  Excellency  v.  Stein".  On  the  same 
day  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  offered  informally 
to  Stein  through  Beyme  and  Kdckeritz;  and  though,  in  a 
letter  to  the  latter  written  on  the  21st,  he  declared  himself 
disqualified  by  want  of  special  knowledge,  and  recom- 
mended that  some  one  should  be  chosen  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Russia  and  Russian  politics,  mentioning 
particularly  General  Goltz  and  Count  von  Goltz,  yet  he  re- 
ceived, on  Nov.  29th,  the  following  formal  offer  from  the 
King. 

My  dbar  Minister  Baron  von*  Stein, 
The  Minister  of  State  and  Cabinet,  Count  v.  HaugwitZi  has  at  present 
such  a  severe  attack  of  gout  that  it  has  become  clear  to  him  that  he  is  abso* 

*  So  the  King  writes. 
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lately  compelled  to  retire  altogether  from  business  for  a  long  time.  I  must 
therefore  entrust  the  Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  interim  to  other  hands, 
and  have  reposed  my  confidence  in  you,  since  I  can  promise  myself  from  your 
talents  and  acquirements  that  you  will  conduct  the  af!airs  of  the  Foreign 
Department  altogether  in  the  spirit  required  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
State,  and  I  am  also  convinced  that  you  will  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
Courts  with  which  I  must  maintain  the  closest  connexion.  For  the  conduct  of 
your  department  in  the  meanwhile  you  are  to  make  proposals  to  me.  But  I 
must  impose  it  on  you  as  a  duty  to  hasten  your  arrangements  for  entering  upon 
the  Foreign  Department,  as  Count  Haugwitz  wishes  to  depart  as  early  as  to- 
morrow, and  until  your  arrival  I  must  entrust  affairs  to  the  Member  of  Privy 
CouncO,  Beyme.     I  am,  your  affectionate  king, 

Friedrich  Wilhelm. 


The  letter  came  from  Ortelsburg,  where  the  King  was, 
to  Stein  at  KSnigsberg,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Beyme,  in  which  he  tried  to  make  out  the  provisional 
form  of  the  appointment  not  only  to  be  the  most  convenient 
for  the  King  and  Haugwitz  but  also  for  Stein  himself,  as 
making  it  easier  for  him  to  retire  from  the  post  if  he  found 
his  repugnance  to  it  insurmountable,  and  as  being  in  fact 
an  express  concession  to  Stein's  scruples. 

Of  the  three  persons  against  whom  Stein  had  declared 
war  two  were  now  gone,  Haugwitz  and  Lombard;  only 
Beyme  remained.  The  King  probably  thought  that  this 
would  satisfy  Stein,  and  that  he  would  not  require  a  more 
complete  submission  to  his  wishes.  But  the  system  was 
not  altered;  if  particular  Members  of  Cabinet  were  gone, 
the  Cabinet  itself  remained,  and  probably  Stein  was  not 
propitiated  by  His  Majesty's  anxiety  to  make  it  clear  that' 
the  retirement  of  Haugwitz  was  not  caused  by  any  sense  at 
last  awakened  of  his  misconduct  or  incompetence,  but 
purely  by  an  attack  of  gout.  He  answered  by  a  long  letter 
of  refusal,  which  seems  in  part,  at  least  to  an  English 
judgment,  strangely  pedantic  and  unreasonable,  but  which 
was  probably  well-judged  on  the  whole.  After  stating 
generally  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment "even  in  circumstances  in  which  any  statesman  truly 
devoted  to  the  monarchy  and  His  Majesty's  person  and 
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house  would  be  eager  to  make  every  sacrifice  of  personal 
inclination  and  interest/'  he  proceeds  thus : 


It  was  a  principle  of  an  earlier  time  proved  to  have  been  wise  by  the 
shameful  experience  of  the  present,  that  in  the  manifold  affairs  of  internal  and 
external  administration  every  one  should  from  early  youth  be  destined  by 
special  guidance  and  personal  preparation  directed  to  one  end,  and  acquisition 
of  qualifications  for  a  single  department  of  affairs,  in  which  subsequently, 
ripened  by  manifold  experience ,  he  strove  to  attain  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  Nature  and  circumstances  permitted  him.  So  long  as  a  legal  condition 
of  public  international  relations  subsisted  in  Europe,  before  the  question  of 
right  in  these  relation^  was  first  disregarded  and  then  despised  as  a  folly,  the 
vocation  of  the  diplomatist ,  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ,  was  a  vocation 
requiring  comprehensive  acquirements  slowly  and  with  difficulty  attained, 
never  mastered  by  one  not  completely  devoted  to  it  from  his  earliest  youth  in 
the  same  degree  as  by  one  who  had  chosen  it  early  and  exclusively. 

No  doubt  in  the  confusions  and  desolations  in  which  everything  perished 
which  assured  to  our  fathers  progress  in  prosperity  and  indomitable  fortitude  in 
adversity,  this  prindple^oo  not  only  in  relation  to  this  matter  but  in  everything 
has  been  exploded,  while  every  one  thinks  himself  capable  of  everything  of  which 
he  can  form  to  himself  a  distinct  conception;  as  if  early  cultivation  and  continued 
experience  did  not  produce  the  real  and  true  capability  in  every  department  of 
affairs.  But  the  consequences  of  this  self-confidence  or  of  confidence  reposed  on 
similar  grounds  (i.  e.  the  King's  confidence  in  Haugwitz)  are  only  too  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  course  of  public  affairs,  since  all  old  relations  have  been  dis- 
turbed, all  formerly  observed  principles  of  the  relations  of  States  neglected  or 
despised ;  and  if  I  acted  against  these  principles ,  which  are  expressed  not  as 
the  feeling  of  the  moment  but  as  a  vital  and  deep-roooted  conviction:  if  in  my 
50th  year,  after  serving  for  27  years  in  quite  other  departments  of  YourMsyesty's 
and  your  royal  predecessor's  service  which  have  occupied  me  exclusively,  I 
should  consent  to  pass  into  a  department  of  ministerial  business  which  is 
foreign  to  me ,  I  should  become  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  which  would  not 
answer  to  the  confidence  by  which  Your  Majesty  was  determined  to  make  mo 
this  flattering  offer. 

This  seems  not  very  promising.  Surely  it  was  no  time 
for  such  nice  scruples.  There  would  be  no  room  in  the 
world  for  great  or  heroic  actions,  and  history  would  sink 
into  a  mere  mechanical  routine,  if  it  were  estabUshed  as  an 
absolute  principle  that  no  one  is  to  travel  out  of  the  voca- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  trained;  if  a  Cromwell  must  de- 
cline to  command  troops  because  he  had  been  trained  in 
farming,  or  Clive  because  he  had  been  a  civilian.    Indeed 
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there  would  be  no  room  for  that  very  self-government 
which  Stein  was  himself  to  introduce  in  Prussia,  for  the 
very  principle  of  self-government  is  to  depart  from  thai 
general  rule  of  the  division  of  labour  which  is  here  re- 
presented as  not  less  absolutely  binding  in  politics  than  in 
other  affairs.  At  the  same  time  Stein's  pedantry  is  in- 
teresting both  as  illustrating  the  strongly  conservative  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  also  for  the  strangeness  to  English  ears  of 
this  recognition  of  government  as  a  matter  requiring  so 
much  special  training.  Stein's  contemporary,  William  Pitt, 
was  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  with  little  experience  in  any 
department,  indeed  with  scarcely  any  experience  of  any 
kind;  and  if  it  be  thought  that  he  was  an  exception  to  all 
rules,  what  shall  we  say  to  his  successor  Addington,  who, 
with  abilities  rather  below  than  above  the  average,  passed 
from  being  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  head 
of  the  executive  administration,  or  of  Percival,  who,  with 
the  training  and  qualities  of  an  advocate,  was  made  first 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  then  Prime  Minister? 
Nor,  again,  can  we  read  this  passage  without  feeling  what 
strangers  we  English  have  become  to  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  how  little  we  can  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  European 
system.  To  Stein  it  appears  that  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ought  to  have  a  special  training,  because  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  Eyrope  had  till  lately  belonged  to  a  legal 
system  of  things,  and  therefore  required  a  knowledge  of 
precedents  and  cases  like  that  possessed  by  a  lawyer.  It 
is  surely  long  indeed  since  English  statesmen  ceased  to 
think  in  this  serious  manner  of  Europe  as  constituting  a 
kind  of  federal  state. 

But  to  these  somewhat  general  considerations  Stein 
adds  two  definite  reasons  for  refusal  which  deserve  more 
attention.  The  first  is  that  the  man  evidently  marked  out 
for  the  place ,  by  the  wishes  both  of  foreign  Courts  and  of 
the  people,  is  Hardenberg,  for  whom,  at  this  time,  he  pro- 
fesses the  greatest  esteem. 

Stein  at  this  time,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Haugwitz 
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system,  was  in  foreign  policy  a  kind  of  follower  of  Harden- 
berg.  On  the  matter  which  had  just  been  debated  at 
Osterode,  we  find  them  in  correspondence  and  in  entire 
harmony  of  opinion.  On  November  i8th  Stein  had  sent  on 
to  Hardenberg  letters  relating  to  the  Convention  of  Char- 
lottenburg,  with  the  remark;  "It  is  impossible  to  accept 
the  propositions;  we  can  only  consider  ourselves  now  as 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Russians  and  our  country  as  theirs ; 
all  the  advantages  we  concede  to  Napoleon  must  turn 
against  the  Russians  and  consequently  against  ourselves/' 

To  this  Hardenberg  replies  on  the  same  day:  "I  am 
entirely  of  Your  Excellency's  opinion,  that  this  abominable 
armistice,  which  surrenders  almost  the  whole  Monarchy  to 
the  enemy,  is  pointed  against  our  only  remaining  ally,  and 
is  worse  than  the  war.  While  that  affords  still  some  lucky 
chances.  Napoleon's  conditions  lead  to  complete  and  cer- 
tain ruin." 

But  Hardenberg  and  not  Stein  had  all  along  been  the 
representative  of  the  policy  of  resistance  to  France,  and 
now  that  the  King  had  come  over  to  the  same  side  had 
evidently  a  right  to  the  vacant  portfolio.  Yet  he  had  not 
even  been  summoned  to  the  Conference  at  Osterode.  Har- 
denberg has  himself  clearly  explained  his  own  grievance: 
"It  had  been  quite  overlooked  that  I  still  actually  held  the 
post  of  first  Cabinet  Minister  by  the  King's  own  will  (i.e.  he 
had  not  been  dismissed,  but  had  only  received  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence).  Even  if  there  were  supposed  to  be 
reasons  for  not  just  then  entrusting  the  conduct  of  affairs 
to  me,  still  I  was  neglected  and  slighted  in  a  very  singular 
way. . . .  The  Minister  v.  Stein  felt  this  far  more  strongly 
than  I  did  myself." 

No  doubt  the  excuse  for  passing  Hardenberg  was  Napo- 
leon's declared  hostility  to  him. 

But,  in  the  next  place.  Stein  proceeds:  "The  Ministers 
of  Your  Majesty  feel  that  they  have  a  right,  in  consideration 
of  their  unreserved  devotion  to  Your  Person  and  readiness 
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to  devote  their  powers  entirely  to  Your  interest  and  the 
good  of  the  nation,  to  receive,  along  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  measures  executed  through  their  department,  the 
free  and  unconstrained  introduction  of  them,  and  the  im- 
impeded  and  immediate  discussion  of  everything  relating 
to  them  with  Your  Majesty." 

And  then  he  recapitulates  what  he  had  vainly  urged  be- 
fore upon  the  King,  how  the  Council  of  State  had  fallen 
into  practical  desuetude,  how  the  Cabinet  had  taken  its 
place,  and  what  mischiefs  had  followed.  And  we  feel  that 
the  real  reason  for  his  refusal  is  his  conviction  of  the  radical 
unsoundness  of  this  system,  rather  than  the  bureaucratic 
punctilio  which  he  himself  alleges,  and  that  it  is  a  reason 
fully  sufficient  to  justify  the  act.  Haugwitz,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  he  was  nominally  Foreign  Minister  had  been  in 
reality  the  mere  vassal  of  Lombard,  and  now  since  the 
retirement  of  Haugwitz  Beyme  had  been  acting  provisionally 
as  his  successor,  and  so  was  just  in  the  position  to  reduce 
any  new  Foreign  Minister  that  might  be  appointed  to  a 
similar  condition  of  dependence. 

He  concludes  as  follows:  "My  resolution  to  encounter 
every  fate  with  the  Monarchy  and  Your  Majesty's  House  is 
known  to  Your  Majesty.  I  may  hope  that  Your  Majesty  will 
neither  misinterpret  nor  receive  unfavourably  my  candid 
confession;  but  if  my  views  or  the  expression  of  them  should 
draw  upon  me  Your  Majesty's  displeasure,  I  am  compelled, 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  alteration  of  a  system  from 
which  much  misfortune  has  arisen  appears  to  me  the  first 
condition  of  deliverance,  most  humbly  to  beg  that  Your 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  grant  me  my  dismission." 

A  contest  now  begins  between  the  King  and  what  we 
may  call  the  Hardenberg  party  among  his  Ministers.  It  is 
a  contest  which  marks  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
Prussian  political  system,  and  yet  it  is  not  like  the  con- 
stitutional contests  of  England,  because  publicity  is  wanting, 
not  merely  the  large  publicity  of  an  age  of  free  journalism, 
but  even  iht  minor  publicity  inseparable  from  aParlian^ent^ 
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even  where  its  debates  are  not  reported.  Only  a  few  officials 
were  privy  to  what  was  going  on,  but  in  this  narrow  world  a 
resistance  was  now  offered  to  the  King  which  would  have 
been  inconceivable  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great.  An 
official  refuses  to  accept  an  appointment  because  he  con- 
siders that  another  official  has  a  better  right  to  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  because  a  certain  reform  is  not  made  which  he 
regards  as  essential.  And  very  soon  there  follows  combina- 
tion among  the  discontented  officials  to  put  constraint  upon 
the  King.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  personal  ob- 
jection to  Hardenberg,  or  any  reason  for  passing  him  over, 
beyond  a  vague  impression  that  some  one  less  unacceptable 
to  Napoleon  ought  to  be  chosen,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
ready  to  allow  that  some  alteration  must  take  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Cabinet.  But  it  was  really  a  serious 
matter  for  a  King  of  Prussia  to  submit  to  dictation,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  he  felt  that  he  was  asked  to  sur- 
render once  for  all  the  absolute  authority  he  had  inherited. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  condemn  the  Opposition  for 
insisting  on  a  formal  and  definite  capitulation,  for  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  Foreign  Department  had  been 
caused  precisely  by  the  want  of  definiteness  in  the  attribution 
of  functions.  Policy  lost  all  character  where  no  one  knew 
whether  Haugwitz,  or  Hardenberg,  or  Lombard,  or  Beyme, 
or  KSckeritz,  or  some  combination  of  these,  or  on  the  other 
hand  none  of  these  but  only  the  King  himself,  was  to  be 
considered  as  directing  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  King  for  his  part  now  proposes  a  compromise.  He 
causes  Beyme  to  draw  up  (Dec.  loth)  a  paper,  in  which  was 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  Council  consisting  of  three 
Ministers:  (i)  a  directing  Minister,  whose  own  department 
can  open  the  most  productive  sources  of  revenue  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  (2)  a  General  of  ability,  sagacity,  and 
power,  who,  as  a  virtual  War  Minister,  may  unite  under  his 
control  all  the  separate  branches  having  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  the  position  of  President  of  the  Supreme 
Board  of  War;   (3)  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,    This 
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Council  is  to  discuss  with  the  King  all  great  matters  that 
concern  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  State,  and  all  considerable  legislative  proposals  in  either 
civil  or  military  affairs.  A  Cabinet  Secretary  is  to  be  present 
in  order  to  draw  the  Protocol,  and  to  execute  more  promptly 
any  royal  orders  that  may  not  endure  delay.  This  new 
Coimcil  is  to  have  a  practical,  but,  like  the  English  Cabinet, 
no  legal  existence;  and  all  existing  institutions,  including 
the  old  Cabinets,  are  to  subsist  unaltered.  Stein's  proposal 
that  all  the  Ministers  shall  form  a  Council,  which  shall  take 
the  place  of  the  Cabinet,  is  disapproved  on  the  ground,  first 
that  the  Ministers  could  not  undertake  so  much  work,  ad- 
ditional to  the  work  of  their  departments;  secondly,  that 
each  Minister  would  simply  maintain  the  independence  of 
his  own  department,  and  oppose  the  union  of  branches  of 
authority  that  have  been  unnaturally  divided.  Beyme  sup- 
ports this  view  by  a  curious  picture  of  the  complete  want  of 
unity  among  the  different  administrative  departments,  to 
which,  rather  than  to  Cabinet  government,  he  attributes  the 
public  disasters,  declaring  that  "if  the  government  by 
Cabinet  had  not  been  maintained,  the  government  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces,  even  in  the  fullest  internal  peace,  by 
an  internal  war  of  aU  the  Executive  Boards  among  them- 
selves.^'  He  challenges  any  Minister  to  produce  a  single 
example  of  the  mischievous  working  of  the  Cabinet  upon  his 
own  department.  A  studied  vindication  of  the  King  pervades 
the  document;  his  predecessor  is,  as  delicately  as  possible, 
made  responsible  for  all  that  has  happened;  he  himself  is 
acquitted  of  everything  but  excessive  amiability — ^"the  age 
required  a  Sulla  on  the  throne;  how  could  a  Titus  prosper 
there?"  an  over-ambitious  conceit,  which  makes  Hardenberg 
exclaim,  "Good  God!  did  the  age  require  that  Prussia 
should  be  ruled  by  a  monster?"  This  document  was 
answered  by  Stein  with  a  curt  refutation,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  proposed  Coimcil  existing  side  by  side  with  the 
old  Cabinet  a  system  either  "useless  or  abusive." 

On  the  other  side,  the  Opposition  also  took  a  decided 
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course.  On  December  14th,  a  memorial  signed  by  Rtichel, 
Stein,  and  Hardenberg,  was  laid  before  the  King,  in  which 
the  formal  abolition  of  the  old  Cabinet,  and  the  institution 
in  its  place  of  a  Ministerial  Cabinet  (CMnetsntmisteriuin)  was 
advised  as  an  indispensable  measure,  and  Hardenberg  ac- 
companied this  paper  with  a  declaration  in  his  own  name, 
the  opening  sentences  of  which  make  it  clear  in  what  a 
strong  light  the  point  at  issue  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  writes : 

The  existence  of  the  former  Cabinet  by  the  side  of  the  Council  which  is  to 
be  organised,  for  which  we  have  considered  the  title  Cabinetsministerium 
(already  in  use)  the  most  suitable,  and  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  other, 
only  as  a  public  Board  with  responsibility  and  a  share  in  the  executive  power, 
we  have  all  regarded  as  exceedingly  prejudicial,  and  particularly  on  account 
of  present  circumstances  we  have  considered  the  dismissal  of  both  the  present 
Cabinet  Secretaries  from  the  King's  person  indispensably  necessary,  since 
almost  everything  depends  on  increasing  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  Courts 
from  which  alone  we  can  expect  rescue;  and  everything  depends  on  unitinsf 
king  and  people  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  confidence,  whereas,  with  respect  to 
Beyme  and  Lombard  [the  younger  Lombard  is  here  spoken  of]  an  unfavourable 
opinion  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  these  Courts  that  nothing  can  have  strength 
enough  to  root  it  out,  or  at  any  rate  there  is  no  time  for  such  an  experiment, 
and  we  should  never  be  trusted  so  long  as  it  was  thought  possible  that  diey 
might  have  influence :  and  within  the  country,  there  is  just  the  same  opinion 
of  them  which  hurts  the  mutual  confidence  I  spoke  of,  the  more  because  these 

men  are  thought  to  rule  the  King With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 

affairs,  which  I  am  to  undertake  again,  the  matter  is  so  important  that  I  must 
remain  firmly  resolved  not  to  undertake  it,  if  these  men  remain  at  their  posts 
and  about  the  King,  and  a  Cabinet  beside  the  Ministerial  Cabinet  is  allowed 
to  continue. 

The  course  now  taken  by  the  King  may  have  been  in- 
tended only  to  save  his  dignity,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
fully  purposed  in  his  mind  to  adopt  the  system  his  Ministers 
reconmiended.  The  misfortune  was  that  he  could  not  save 
his  dignity  and  reassure  his  Ministers  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  not  resent  the  memorial  of  Dec.  14th,  which,  though 
respectful  in  form,  was  certainly  peremptory  in  substance; 
Hardenberg  alone,  who  had  declared  himself  determined 
not  to  accept  office  except  on  the  conditions  stated  in  it, 
was  passed  over  in  the  King's  answer-    That  answer  was 
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conveyed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Rtichel,  Stein,  and  Zastrow, 
enclosing  a  decree  regulating  the  future  conduct  of  the 
government.  Three  Ministers  were  to  form  a  Council,  much 
as  in  the  scheme  suggested  by  Beyme.  The  first  was  to  be 
a  War  Minister,  and  RUchel  was  appointed  to  this  office ; 
the  second  a  Minister  of  Internal  and  principally  Financial 
Affairs;  "for  rtus. office",  adds  the  King,  "I  have  selected 
the  Baron  v.  Stein,  Miaister  of  State,  who  is  so  honourably 
known  to  me  as  an  active  mmd,  capable  of  great  concep- 
tions'^; the  third  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  tWs 
post  Zastrow  is  appointed.  The  decree  concludes  with 
^ese  words :  *'It  is  my  will  that  the  Privy  Cabinet  Councillor 
Beyme  be  called  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  as 
Secretary;  partly  in  order  to  keep  the  minutes,  partly  also, 
in  case  it  were  necessary,  to  be  able  to  draft  the  instructions 
immediately,  in  order  that  they  may  be  laid  before  me 
without  loss  of  time  at  the  audience  of  the  members  of  the 
Coimcil." 

This  document  is  dated  December  19th.  It  may  have 
been  intended  to  cover  a  concession  of  all  that  was  required; 
under  such  a  system  the  old  Cabinet  might  have  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  Beyme  might  have  become  insig- 
nificant. On  the  other  hand,  the  wording  of  the  decree 
was  equally  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  King 
granted  nothing,  for  when  Beyme  was  called  Privy  Cabinet 
Councillor,  it  was  implied  that  the  old  Cabinet  was  not 
abolished.  Another  feature  of  it  was  unsatisfactory,  viz.  the 
appointment  of  Zastrow.  He  had  been  one  of  the  negotia- 
tors at  Charlottenburg,  and  had  just  returned  full  of  con- 
versations he  had  had  with  Napoleon,  and  notions  he  had 
formed  as  to  Napoleon's  intentions.  Hardenberg,  in  reject- 
ing a  proposal  that  had  been  made  to  him  on  Zastrow's 
suggeistion,  that  he  should  return  to  office  simply  changing 
places  with  Stein,  had,  it  seems,  remarked  that  it  would  be 
better  to  give  the  Foreign  Department  to  Zastrow  himself, 
and  the  King  had  immediately  determined  to  do  so.  Zastrow 
belonged  to  the  party  which,  among  the  military  men,  an- 
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swered  to  the  party  of  Haugwitz  and  Lbmbard  among 
civilians;  and  no  one  who  held  Stein's  opinions  could  allow 
himself  to  make  one  in  a  Council  consisting  of  four  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  favoured  a  policy  which  he  regarded  as 
pernicious.  On  the  17th  he  writes  to  Hardenberg:  "Zastrow 
has  communicated  to  n^e  the  King's  letter.  I  have  refused 
decidedly;  I  stand  by  the  paper  we  have  signed,  which 
General  Ruchel  has  laid  before  the  King.  I  shall  be  firm, 
dear  Excellency;  no  Cabinet,  no  secret  influence,  and  no 
Council  without  you;  we  must  hold  together  to  destroy  the 
intrigues  of  Beyme  and  the  others.'' 

And  again  in  a  letter  to  Schulenburg,  dated  the  i8th,  he 
sums  up  his  objections  as  follows:  (i)  ^^ Unless  Hardenberg 
enters  the  Council  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  I 
caimot  do  without  his  assistance  and  support  in  a  career 
completely  strange  to  me;  (2)  there  must  be  security  that 
the  King  has  formally  dismissed  Haugwitz  and  Lombard; 
(3)  Beyme  is  an  object  of  suspicion  and  disUke  of  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  extremely  odious  to  a  great  part  of 
the  public,  so  that  the  King  would  in  great  part  recover  the 
confidence  of  his  subjects  by  dismissing  him;  (4)  it  would 
be  indispensable,  unless  the  plan  is  to  be  stifled  in  the  birth, 
to  put  in  practice  the  principles  stated  in  the  paper  signed 
by  Ruchel,  Hardenberg,  and  myself,  that  the  coexistence  of 
a  Cabinet  and  a  Council  is  an  arrangement  inadmissible, 
contradictory,  and  absurd,  which  no  man  of  sense  can  have 
anything  to  do  with." 

Accordingly,  while  Zastrow  accepted  the  appointment 
offered  to  him.  Stein  wrote  on  Dec.  20th  a  respectful  refusal^ 
addressed  however  not  to  the  King  but  to  Ruchel,  alleging 
that  the  persons  who  inspired  the  public  with  mistrust  were 
not  removed,  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  little 
forbearance  and  kindness  with  which  Hardenberg  was 
treated. 

Ruchel  was  now  commissioned  by  the  others  to  make  a 
report  to  the  King  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment seemed  impracticable;  but  that  Stein  had  no  intention 
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of  abandoning  the  King's  service ,  and  would  continue  to 
perform  his  former  functions,  and  obey  the  King's  com- 
mands, only  declining  to  yield  to  the  delusion,  that  a  real 
Council  in  direct  co-operation  with  the  King  existed,  or  to 
assume  a  responsibility  to  which  in  such  circumstances  he 
was  not  equal.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  Stein  can 
have  been  technically  justifiable  in  taking  this  course.  He 
might  decline  the  appointment  offered  him  in  the  King's 
Order  of  Dec.  19th,  but  that  Order  introduced  by  royal 
authority  a  new  state  of  things;  and  one  does  not  see  what 
right  Stein  or  Riichel  could  have  to  declare  the  new  arrange- 
ment impracticable,  and  that  they  remained  in  their  old 
offices  under  the  old  arrangements  which  the  King  had  now 
abolished.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  the 
King  himself.  He  took  no  notice  of  RiichePs  report,  but 
assumed  that  Stein's  declaration  that  he  remained  in  the 
King's  service  was  equivalent  to  an  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment offered  to  him,  reasoning  probably  that  Stein 
could  not  remain  in  his  service  except  on  the  terms  offered 
by  himself,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  see,  resenting 
Stein's  conduct  in  sending  his  refusal  to  RUchel  rather  than 
to  himself.  This  misimderstanding  soon  brought  on  a 
catastrophe.  Papers  were  sent  from  the  King  to  Stein,  on 
which  he  was  required  to  report,  as  holding  the  office  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Order  of  Dec.  19th.  He  sent  them 
back,  declaring  that  the  matter  did  not  belong  to  his  de- 
partment They  were  returned  to  him  by  K6ckeritz  after 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  he  could  not  from  illness  attend 
the  King  personally,  with  a  message  pointing  out  that  by 
the  new  arrangements  the  matter  came  within  his  province. 
Stein  replied  simply  by  referring  to  his  letter  to  Riichel, 
and  declaring  that  he  regarded  the  new  Council  as  non- 
existent. 

The  royal  family  were  at  this  moment  leaving  KOnigs- 
berg  for  Memel,  and  Stein  was  preparing  to  follow  them.  It 
was  Jan.  3rd,  1807,  and  Stein  was  to  leave  that  night,  though 
he  was  ill  himself,  and  one  of  his  children  in  a  dsmgerous 
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Stale,  when,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  came  the  fol- 
lowing autograph  letter  from  the  King: 

I  had  formerly  prejudices  against  you.    I  always  indeed  looked  on  yon  as 
an  active-minded,  talented  man,  capable  of  great  conceptions;  but  I  thought 
you  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  in  one  word,  to  be  a 
man  who,  considering  his  own  always  as  the  only  true  opinion,  was  not  suited 
for  a  practical  post  where  there  are  continually  points  of  contact  which  would 
soon  disturb  your  temper.    These  prejudices  I  overcame,  as  I  have  always 
striven  not  to  choose  the  public  servants  from  personal  liking,  but  on  serious 
grounds.    And  here  it  is  a  most  unaccountable  thing  that  the  very  persons 
whom  you  now  attack  and  want  to  overthrow  are  those  who  were  then  your 
most  powerful  advocates — (The  King  speaks  evidently  of  Beyme)— and  I 
yielded.    You  succeeded  the  deceased  Struensee.    I  soon  convinced  myself 
that  the  conduct  of  your  department  was  exemplary.      I  began  to  think  of 
bringing  you  nearer  to  myself  in  order  in  due  time  to  give  you  a  greater  sphere 
of  action.    An  ironical  sally   about  the  proceedings  of  the  last  summer,  im- 
proper in  a  ministerial  report,  drew  upon  you  a  deserved  reproof  from  me. 
You  made  no  reply — ^Was  it  from  a  conviction  that  you  were  wrong?  I  waive 
that  question.     Not  long  after ,  I  saw  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  paper 
signed  by  several,  which  on  account  of  its  singular  form  I  choose  to  pass  over 
in  complete  silence.     In  spite  of  all  this,  I  continued  to  treat  you  with  con- 
fidence and  receive  your  advice  on  all  principal  afl^iirs.    Your  judgment  was 
always  that  of  an  acute  understanding.    Accordingly  I  thought  of  Mrays  to 
bring  you  nearer  to  the  most  important  points  of  the  machine  of  State,  and  for 
this  reason  committed  to  you  Uie  Portfolio  of  Foreign  Afiairs  to  hold  at  least 
a^/  interim.    You  refused  to  accept  this  honourable  post  in  a  bombastic  essay; 
chiefly  on  the  pretext  of  your  want  of  information  in  this  department.    Al- 
though this  refusal  at  that  time  could  not  but  embarrass  me  much,  still  I  ad- 
mitted your  reasons,  and  in  order  to  meet  your  views  still  more  in  respect  of  an 
improved  method  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  I  issued  the  Order  of 
Dec.  17th  (xgth?)  of  last  year,  which  1  presume  to  be  known  to  you.    I  say, 
''I  presume,"  since  your  persistent  silence,  which  at  first  I  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  state  of  your  health,  must  otherwise  remain  completely  inexplicable. 
(The  King  seems  to  mean,  inexplicable  except  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Order  was  not  known  to  you.)  1  cannoi ^ossibfy  attribute  your  silence  to  mere 
defiance  or  disobedience  to  my  comntandst  for  in  that  case  I  should  have  to 
provide  you  with  a  suitable  lodging.    I  am  indeed  well  aware  in  what  an  in- 
solent manner  you  have  expressed  yourself  orally  and  in  writing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Generals  RQchel,  v.  Zastrow,  and  v.  K5ckeritz,  and  that  just  now  yon 
have  twice  refused  to  report  on  an  affair  which  was  sent  to  me  by  yourself, 
and  accordingly  was  plainly  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  your  department. 

From  all  this  I  have  been  forced ,  to  my  great  regret,  to  admit  that  unfor- 
tunately I  was  not  mistaken  in  you  at  the  beginning*  but  that  you  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  refractory,  insolent,  obstinate  and  disobedient  ofEcial,  who, 
proud  of  his  genius  and  talents,  fru:  from  regarding  the  good  of  the  State, 
guided  purely  by  caprice,  acts  from  passion  and  from  personal  hatred  and 
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rancour.  Such  officials  however  are  just  those  whose  conduct  works  most 
prejudicially  and  dangerously  upon  the  coherence  of  the  whole.  1  am  really 
sorry  that  you  have  reduced  me  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  you  so  clearly 
and  plainly.  However,  as  you  give  yourself  out  foralover  of  truth,  I  have 
told  you  my  opinion  in  good  German,  and  I  must  add  that  if  you  are  not  dis- 
posed to  alter  your  disrespectful  and  indecorous  behaviour  the  State  will  not 
be  able  to  reckon  much  on  your  future  services. 

Fribdrich  Wilhblm. 
KSttigsbergt  yon.  3,  1807. 

The  harsh  words  printed  in  italics  had  been  crossed  out 
by  the  King. 

Stein  replied  on  the  spot  as  follows : 

I  have  received  Your  Majesty's  Order  in  Cabinet  of  Jan.  3rd,  in  a  moment 
when  I  had  prepared  myself  for  a  journey  to  Memel,  which  was  in  many  re- 
spects burdensome  and  serious,  and  was  about  to  start  this  night. 

As  Your  Majesty  regards  me  as  a  "refractory,  insolent,  obstinate  and  dis- 
obedient official,  who,  proud  of  his  genius  and  tadents,  far  from  regarding  the 
good  of  the  State,  guided  purely  by  caprice,  acts  firom  passion  and  firom  per- 
sonal hatred,"  and  as  I  am  equally  convinced  that  "such  officials  work  most 
prejudicially  and  dangerously  upon  the  coherence  of  the  whole,'*  I  am  forced 
to  beg  Your  Majesty  for  my  dismissal,  which  I  look  to  receive  here,  as  in 
these  circumstances  I  am  compelled  to  abandon  my  purpose  of  going  to 
Memel. 

yon.  yd»  »8o7.  Stein. 

The  King  answered  on  the  following  day: 

As  the  Baron  v.  Stein  under  yesterday's  date  passes  sentence  on  himself, 
I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Fribdrich  Wilhelm. 
Kifnigsbertr»  y^f*^  4^  x807* 

No  notice  was  taken  of  an  application  which  Stein  made 
in  answer  to  this  for  a  formal  letter  of  dismissal.  It  would 
surely  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  violence  and 
suddenness  of  this  explosion,  considering  how  well-inten- 
tioned and  estimable  were  both  the  parties  concerned.  The 
King 9  it  must  be  confessed,  writes,  as  he  says,  in  good 
German,  and  Stein  answers  with  cold  defiance.  The  neces- 
sity which,  a  few  months  later,  the  King  was  imder  of  hum- 
bling himself  before  Stein,  recalling  him  and  loading  him 
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with  honours,  has  led  history  to  gfive  its  verdict  entirely 
against  the  King.  The  same  verdict  was  given  at  thfe  time 
by  the  best  politicians  who  were  in  a  position  to  judge.  We 
have  letters  from  Niebuhr,  in  which  he  sides  passionately 
with  his  chief,  asks  Stein  whether  Beyme's  plan  of  a  Council 
did  not  remind  him  of  Ariel's  speech  in  the  Tempest: 

Yon  shall  be  viceroys  here,  *tis  true. 
But  I'll  be  viceroy  over  you : 

and  stigmatises  the  King's  letter  as  the  "monstrous  incon- 
ceivable letter."  From  the  same  letter  of  Niebuhr,  it  ap- 
pears that  not  only  Hardenberg,  who  was  himself  labouring 
under  a  sense  of* injury,  but  also  Altenstein  and  Lord 
Hutchinson,  the  English  Ambassador,  took  the  same  view; 
so  did  Vincke,  to  whom  a  few  months  after  at  Nassau  Stein 
showed  the  papers.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fortunes  of  Prussia,  the  King  chased  from 
him  both  Hardenberg  and  Stein,  the  former  with  slight,  the 
latter  with  fierce  anger,  and  so  left  himself  in  the  hands  of 
a  KSckeritz  and  a  Beyme,  speaks  for  itself.  What  may  be 
alleged  in  his  excuse  is  partly  that,  as  we  ha;Ve  said,  it  was 
an  imprecedented  thing  for  a  King  of  Prussia  to  surrender 
his  own  will  to  that  of  his  Ministers  so  absolutely  as  was 
now  required  of  him  (no  one  can  read  his  letter,  I  think, 
without  seeing  that  his  respect  for  Stein's  character  and 
abilities  amounted  almost  to  terror),  and  that  he  may  well 
have  felt  that,  if  he  yielded  then^  he  was  likely  never  to 
recover  his  liberty;  but  partly  also,  I  cannot  but  suspect, 
that  Stein's  neglect  of  usual  forms  had  made  him  reasonably 
angry.  He  clearly  charges  Stein  with  leaving  him  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  whether  he  accepted  or  declined  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dec.  19th;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  re- 
garded the  letter  to  RUchel,  in  which  Stein  declined  the  ap- 
pointment, as  entirely  informal,  and  as  disrespectful  to  him- 
self. He  also  charges  him  with  first  acting  as  if  he  still 
held  his  office,  when  he  laid  before  the  King  the  paper 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dispute,  and  then  acting  as  if 
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he  had  ceased  to  hold  it,  when  on  the  paper  being  sent 
back  to  him,  he  refused  to  report  on  it;  evidently  implying 
that  Stein's  plan  of  refusing  the  appointment  of  Dec.  19th, 
and  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  hold  his  former  office, 
just  as  if  the  Order  of  Dec.  19th  had  never  been  issued, 
was  a  mere  impertinence,  of  which  he  could  take  no  notice. 
I  have  seen  no  defence  of  Stein's  conduct  on  these  points;  1 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  can  have  been  formally  1 
regular.  Possibly,  in  the  confusion  of  the  hour.  Stein  may  j 
have  supposed  such  irregularities  unavoidable  and  venial, 
while  the  King  may  have  been  more  punctilious,  or  may 
have  unjustly  attributed  them  to  intentional  disrespect;  but 
it  is  possible  also  that  the  less  favourable  view  of  Stein's 
conduct  was  not  imjust,  for  there  is  no  mistaking  his  des- 
potic and  irritable  temper.  He  may  have  become  ex- 
asperated in  the  course  of  the  dispute  with  the  party  of 
Beyme,  and  he  may  in  consequence  have  forgotten  the  tact 
and  forbearance  which  were  especially  necessary  when  the 
King  was,  however  much  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  good 
of  the  State,  to  be  humiliated.  That  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
hinted  in  Niebuhr's  letters  does  not  prove  much;  for  Amdt, 
speaking  of  Stein  and  Niebuhr  together,  calls  them  two  of 
the  most  irritable  men  in  the  world,  and  adds,  "Niebuhr 
was  the  more  irritable  of  the  two."  Hardenberg  passes 
the  following  sentence:  "Both  parties  were  wrong:  the 
King  in  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  raised  so 
often  and  from  all  sides,  and  in  writing  in  such  harsh 
laJi^guage  to  a  meritorious  man;  the  Minister  in  not  using  | 
gentler  and  more  respectful  forms  towards  his  master."         j 

Moreover  the  account  which  Stein  himself  gives  of  these 
occurrences  conveys  to  me  the  impression  that  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct.  He  says  indeed 
of  his  dismissal,  what  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  saying, 
that  it  made  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  public;  but 
when  he  describes  his  own  conduct  which  led  to  his  dis- 
missal it  is  with  a  comment  which  is  much  more  like  an 
apology  than  a  vindication.    He  says; 
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I  was  afraid  he  {i.e.  Beyme)  would  abuse  his  inordinate  secret  influence, 
and  I  insisted  on  his  dismissal  as  the  condition  of  my  acceptance  of  the  position 
offered  me.  Illness  and  deep  resentment  against  the  authors  of  the  disastrous 
political  S3^tem  which  was  pursued  had  in  trutii  greatly  embittered  and  exas- 
perated me. 

So  far  from  justifying  his  conduct  in  detail  he  does  not 
even  say  that  he  thought  it  right  in  the  main. 

The  King's  letter  suggests  two  other  remarks.  First, 
the  retrospective  recital  with  which  it  opens  does  not  men- 
tion Stein's  Memoir  on  the  Faulty  Organisation  of  the  Ca- 
binet. We  may  surely  gather  from  this  that  the  King  had 
not  seen  it.  Secondly,  it  draws  a  very  curious  picture  of 
Stein's  character.  Strongly  marked  as  that  character  was, 
he  could  hardly  mistake  it  altogether,  and  yet  he  does  to 
all  appearance  seriously  mistake  it.  His  notion  that  Stein 
was  a  man  ''who  considered  always  his  own  opinion  as  the 
only  true  one,"  was  perhaps  a  natural  conjecture  to  be  made 
by  a  king,  for  the  angularity  and  combativeness  of  Stein's 
manner  might  be  taken  as  marking  dogmatism  by  one  who, 
as  he  could  not  descend  to  a  regular  wit-combat  with  his 
subject,  could  not  be  expected  to  find  out  that  in  this  in- 
stance they  only  marked  earnestness  and  a  determination 
to  arrive  at  definite  and  solid  conclusions.  Those  who 
knew  him  more  intimately  are  careful  to  assure  us  of  this. 
Rehberg  says  expressly,  "He  was  always  busy  with  the 
subject,"  and  Schdn's  studied  depreciation  of  him  imcon- 
sciously  bears  the  same  testimony.  Stein,  according  to  SchSn, 
was  not  a  man  of  ideas,  and  if  his  statesmanship  appears 
particularly  rich  in  ideas,  the  reason  is  that  when  he  was 
brought  into  the  society  of  men  of  ideas  he  very  readily 
took  the  infection  and  raised  himself  for  the  time  quite  to 
their  level.  It  is  startling  to  find  the  same  man— and  that 
too  a  man  of  remarkably  open  character— described  in  such 
contradictory  terms  by  those  who  had  themselves  known 
him.  A  man  full  of  ideas  but  incapable  of  entering  into 
those  of  others,  says  the  King.  A  man  loiihout  ideas  but 
with  a  remarkable  readiness  in  appropriating  the  ideas  of 
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Others,  says  Schon.  The  King's  mistake  is  easily  explained, 
and  Sch5n's  misrepresentation  only  too  easily;  but  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  on  it  if  St«ein  had  really  been  the  self- 
absorbed  egotist  he  seemed  to  his  prince. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
STEIN   IN  RETIREMENT. 

The  dismissal  of  Stein  took  place  on  January  4th  1807. 
"While  the  court  removed  to  Memel  he  remained  in  K5nigs- 
berg  till  the  end  of  the  month.  He  was  meditating  the 
publication  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  affair,  and  pro- 
posed to  commit  the  editing  of  them  to  Niebuhr.  In  the 
end  he  decided  to  postpone  the  vindication  of  himself  to 
more  peaceful  times,  and  complaining  of  the  annoyances  to 
which  he  was  exposed  at  K6nigsberg,  "constantly  hearing 
a  number  of  things  contemptible  in  their  vulgarity  and  yet 
disturbing  through  the  consequences  they  had,"  and  of  his 
unendurable  situation,  "ever  excited  without  being  able  to 
act,  without  occupation,  and  in  the  disagreeable  condition 
of  the  labourer  waiting  at  the  comer  of  the  street  to  be 
hired,"  he  decided  to  retire  to  his  home  in  Nassau,  This 
however  was  not  easy  to  effect,  until  the  battle  of  Eylau,  on 
February  8th,  reopened  the  conmiunication  between  K5nigs- 
berg  and  Danzig.  On  February  i6th  he  is  at  Danzig  with 
his  family,  writing  thus  to  Niebuhr:  "I  expect  nothing  from 
the  ingredients  of  the  Court  of  Memel — it  is  a  soulless, 
meaningless  combination,  capable  of  nothing  but  corrupt 
fermentation.  If  they  ever  want  me  again  I  shall  demand 
a  guarantee  against  unworthy  treatment,  and  assume  that 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent,  reasonable,  and  estimable  persons.  H.  v.  Har- 
denberg  seems  still  to  look  for  a  favourable  turn:  I  admire 
his  patience  and  hope  that  it  may  be  well  groimded,  but  for 
myself  I  look  for  nothing  from  empty,  slow,  flat  people." 
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This  reminds  us  of  his  description  given  above  of  KSckeritz. 
From  Danzig  he  made  his  way,  just  before  the  siege  of  that 
fortress  was  formed  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  to  Berlin,  and  from  thence  to  Nassau, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  March.  Here  a  respite  of 
three  months  was  allowed  him,  and  then  came  the  summons 
which  called  him  to  the  great  struggle  of  his  life.  In  August 
he  was  once  more  to  leave  his  patrimonial  mansion.  He 
was  to  enjoy  for  thirteen  months  the  painful  eminence  of 
first  minister  in  a  ruined  State,  then  to  hurry  into  banish- 
ment, and  to  hear  that  his  house  and  lands  were  seized  by 
the  enemy,  then  to  drift  upon  the  great  wave  of  war  east- 
wards as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  and  again  west  as  far  as  Paris, 
and  after  seven  years  to  see  his  home  again  in  a  world 
tranquillised  at  last,  and  to  outward  seeming  much  the  same 
as  he  remembered  it  in  his  youth  before  the  French  troubles 
began,  yet  in  reality,  as  he  learned  in  an  old  age  but  half 
contented,  different  and  growing  ever  more  strange  to  him. 
The  period  of  the  war  had  been  as  imhappy  to  Stein 
personally  as  it  was  to  the  State.  In  September,  1806,  he 
had  been  attacked  with  gout,  and  it  had  never  left  him 
since.  He  reports  himself  "very  ill"  when  he  left  Berlin  in 
October,  "very  ill"  at  Konigsberg  in  November,  "iU"  at 
the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  the  King,  and  now  that  he  had 
repose  and  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  he  did  not  shake  off  the  gout  till  May,  and  was 
laid  up  again  in  August  with  fever.  His  mind  was  all  this 
time  disquieted,  not  only  by  the  misfortune  of  his  country, 
but,  as  he  tells  us,  "by  deep  discontent  on  account  of  the 
mediatisation  that  had  befallen  him."  How  he  occupied 
himself  during  this  interval  we  are  able  to  judge  from  an 
essay  On  the  proper  form  of  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Councils  of  Finance  and  Police  in  the  Prussian  Monarchy, 
which  he  wrote  at  Nassau,  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  a 
document  of  great  importance  both  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  Prussia,  and  as  the  earliest  exposition  we  have  of 
Stein's  general  views.    At  the  beginning  he  refers  to  his 
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paper  of  April,  which  has  been  given  above,  and  undertakes 
to  determine  in  detail  the  character  of  that  responsible 
ministry  working  under  the  immediate  oversight  of  the 
King,  which  he  had  before  declared  should  be  substituted 
for  the  existing  irresponsible  Cabinet.  He  enters  at  great 
length  into  the  distribution  of  the  different  functions.  On 
this  subject,  we  shall  find  an  occasion  later  of  considering 
his  views;  what  deserves  to  be  noted  at  present  is,  that  the 
question  of  administrative  reform  occupies  him  principally* 
This  agrees  with  a  remark  made  by  his  friend  Schdn,  who 
says  of  him,  "When  he  came  to  Memel  his  first  thought 
was  to  reform  the  administrative  system,"  and  it  agrees  also 
with  what  we  should  expect,  since  the  public  calamity  had 
been  traceable  much  more  directly  to  administrative  abuses 
than  to  any  other  cause.  But  though  he  begins  here.  Stein 
does  not  end  here.  When  he  comes  to  the  question  of 
Provincial  Administration,  we  find  the  following  important 
passage.  After  remarking  that  there  had  hitherto  been  a 
great  want  of  imiformity  in  the  government  of  the  different 
Provinces,  and  particularly  that  in  some  of  them  Estates  or 
Corporations  of  certain  classes  of  Proprietors  had  had  more 
or  less  share  in  the  government,  while  in  others  it  had  been 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  bureaucratic  Boards,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: 


In  this  mnltipUcity  of  Provindal  AdministFations  the  question  arises  which 
of  them  deserves  the  preference.  The  Provincial  Colleges,  consisting  of  paid 
officials,  are  easily  and  generally  infected  with  a  hireling  spirit,  a  devotion  to 
forms  and  official  mechanism ,  an  ignorance  of  the  district  governed,  an  in- 
difference, often  an  ahsurd  antipathy  to  it,  a  dread  of  alterations  and  inno* 
vations  which  impose  more  work  upon  the  Members,  of  whom  the  better  are 
already  overburdened  and  the  less  able  are  indisposed  to  work. 

If  the  proprietor  is  excluded  fix>m  all  share  in  the  Provincial  Administra- 
tion, the  link  which  tmites  him  to  his  country  remains  unused,  the  information 
which  he  has  gained  from  his  relation  to  his  estates  and  his  neighbours  unpro* 
ductive ;  his  wishes  and  the  improvements  he  knows  of  to  remove  abuses  which 
affect  him  are  lost  or  suppressed,  and  his  leisure  and  the  powers  he  would 
gladly  on  certain  conditions  devote  to  the  State  are  spent  in  every  kind  of 
luxury  or  wasted  in  indolence.  It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  that  the  possessor 
9f  aa  ^tate  pr  other  property  of  gr^t  value  is  deprived  of  an  influence  over 
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the  aflSiiirs  of  his  province,  which  a  strange  offidal,  ignorant  of  the  cotintry  and 
having  no  connection  with  it,  possesses  to  no  purpose. 

In  this  way  by  removing  the  proprietor  £roni  all  participation  in  the  ad- 
iiiiiiiuli  iriiin  public  spirit  and  monarchical  spirit  is  killed,  T^ifPr  riv  ii  tawirrlT 
the  government  is  nourished ,  official  posts  are  multiplied ,  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration is  heightened,  since  the  salaries  must  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  and  position  of  the  officials  who  are  to  live  solely  on  their  pay.  Ex- 
perience shows  the  correctness  of  this  remark;  if  for  example  the  important 
functions  of  the  LandrSthe  were  committed  to  paid  officials  out  of  the  class  of 
non-proprietors,  undoubtedly  the  branch  of  administration  entrusted  to  tiie 
X^andrithe  would  become  more  expensive. 

He  goes  on  to  quote  D'lvemois  on  the  cheapness  of 
administration  in  England  as  compared  ^to  France^  and 
adds: 

My  own  official  experience  too  has  given  me  a  deep  and  lively  conviction 
of  the  great  advantage  of  properly  constituted  Estates ,  and  I  regard  them  as 
a  powerful  instrument  for  strengthening  the  Government  through  the  informa* 
tion  and  the  estimation  of  all  cultivated  classes ,  for  binding  them  all  to  the 
State  by  conviction,  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  national  afiEairs ,  for  giving 
the  forces  of  the  nation  a  free  activity  and  directing  them  to  the  public  good, 
for  diverting  them  from  idle  sensual  enjoyment,  or  insubstantial  metaphysical 
cobwebs,  or  pursuit  of  purely  selfish  ends ,  and  for  keeping  up  a  well-consti- 
tuted organ  of  public  opinion,  which  at  present  we  make  vain  attempts  to  gues^ 
from  expressions  of  individual  men  or  individual  associations. 

He  then  descends  into  details^  where  the  reader  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  follow  him.  He  then  raises  the  question 
how  far  the  Polish  provinces  may  be  allowed  to  share  in 
these  improvements,  a  subject  which  he  discusses  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  and  with  a  great  display  of  knowledge 
of  Polish  affairs. 

That  the  reader  may  imderstand  the  observation  I  have 
to  make  on  this  essay,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  learn 
at  this  point  what  the  reforms  made  by  Stein  in  the  period 
we  are  now  approaching,  definitely  were*  They  consisted 
then  of 

(i)  A  Land  Reform,  by  which  a  process  was  com- 
menced, which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Prussia, 
I  the  removal  of  shackles  which  prevented  all  free-trade  in 
land,  and  the  creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors. 
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(2)  A  Municipal  Reform  (Stadteordnung),  by  which  the 
military  bureaucracy  which  up  to  that  time  had  ruled  in  the 
towns  made  way  for  the  self-government  of  the  citizens. 

(3)  A  Reform  of  the  Administration.  This  was  sketched 
by  Stein  during  his  term  of  office,  but  was  not  actually  com- 
pleted or  put  into  practice  till  later. 

I  have  enumerated  these  Reforms  in  what  ia  generally 
considered  the  order  of  their  importance,  and  I  have  placed 
first  that  with  which  Stein's  name  and  fame  is  especially 
connected.  Now,  when  we  refer  to  the  essay  of  which  an 
abstract  has  just  been  gjven  in  order  to  find  what  were  the 
ideas  with  which  Stein  set  out,  we  observe  that  the  Reform 
I  have  placed  last  is  foremost  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  great 
Land  or  Social  Reform,  which  I  have  placed  first,  is  no- 
where mentioned.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  the  Essay 
is  government,  not  industry,  that  it  deals  with  the  political, 
not  with  the  social  question,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  serfdom  and  peasant  proprietor- 
ship should  be  discussed  in  it.  But  in  the  autobiography  of 
SchOn,  in  which  the  ministry  of  Stein  is  chronicled  by  one 
of  his  coadjutors,  the  Emancipating  Act  is  declared  to  have 
been  discussed  and  matured  at  Kdnigsberg  before  Stein's 
arrival,  and  to  have  owed  to  him  little  more  than  his 
signature.  This  view  is  at  least  negatively  confirmed  by  the 
essay  before  us.  We  find  indeed  proofs  of  Stein's  sympathy 
with  the  labouring  classes,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  had  busied  himself  with  any  great  schemes  for  their 
relief.  Evidently,  what  he  values  himself  upon  is  his  plan 
of  administrative  reform. 

He  had  quitted  the  scene  in  the  middle  of  what  I  have 
marked  as  the  second  of  the  four  periods  into  which  the 
war  may  be  divided.  The  third  and  most  hopeful  period 
began  about  the  time  that  he  reached  Nassau.  It  might  just 
then  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Prussia  had  found  her 
destined  saviour  in  Hardenberg.  The  general  confidence 
he  inspired  was  such  that  England  and  Austria  might  be 
expected  soon  to  render  effectual  help  to  Prussia^  and  as  to 
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reforms  he  had  views  xiot  less  clear  than  those  of  Stein  con- 
cerning the  most  urgent  reform  of  all,  that  of  the  Foreign 
Department.  But,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  sudden 
change  of  Russian  poUcy  which  followed  the  Battle  of 
Friedland  introduced  a  fourth  period  of  the  war  and 
brought  a  new  and  overwhehning  calamity  on  Prussia. 
It  brought  to  an  end  at  the  same  time  the  Ministry  of 
Hardenberg. 

Napoleon's  art  of  diplomacy  was  very  similar  to  his 
fashion  of  making  war.  It  was  a  singular  mixture  of  cun- 
ning and  audacity  made  more  effective  by  extreme  rapidity. 
But  it  was  expressly  adapted  to  confound  courtier  di- 
plomatists of  the  old  type,  just  as  in  war  Napoleon  seemed 
sent  to  confound  the  spirit  of  military  system  and  pedantry. 
It  could  be  foiled  by  intelligence  and  firmness,  and  accord- 
ingly Napoleon  makes  it  a  principal  object  to  avoid  having 
to  deal  with  intelligence  and  firamess.  In  the  negotiations 
which  now  began  diis  is  unusually  visible.  The  Czar  had  a 
vigorous  minister  in  Budberg,  and  therefore  Napoleon, 
though  anxious  to  treat  the  Czar  with  the  utmost  for- 
bearance, seeks  excuses  for  excluding  him,  declares  that  he 
is  not  a  Russian,  and  asks  what  had  led  Alexander  to 
choose  him,  till  Budberg  finds  it  necessary  to  fall  ill  and 
refrain  from  appearing  at  Tilsit.  But  it  was  still  more 
essential  that  Prussia  should  not  be  represented  by  a  man 
of  ability.  For  a  long  time  Napoleon's  dealings  with  Prussia 
had  been  calculated  on  the  assiunption  of  imbecility  in  her 
councils.  Haugwitz  and  Lombard  were  now  gone,  and  the 
question  with  him  was  how  to  replace  them  with  tools 
equally  serviceable  to  himself.  Half  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  might  be  endangered  if  just  at  this  last  moment 
he  shotdd  find  himself  encountered  by  an  intelligent  di- 
plomatist. 

Hardenberg  was  at  this  moment  not  only  Foreign 
Minister  but  occupied  a  sort  of  dictatorial  position  which 
was  soon  to  pass  to  Stein.  Even  after  the  complete  change 
of  front  on  the  part  of  Russia  he  by  no  means  looked  for- 
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-ward  to  such  a  fate  for  his  country  as  actually  overtook  her 
at  Tilsit.  If  an  alliance  is  now  to  be  formed  between 
France  and  Russia  he  still  believes  that  the  support  of 
Prussia  is  important  to  both  Powers.  He  imagines  a  great 
alliance  of  the  three  States,  necessarily  under  the  leadership 
of  Napoleon  and  directed  against  England.  To  accom- 
modate all  the  parties  interested,  he  thinks  the  best  means 
will  be  to  make  a  partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  France  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Russia  is  to  have  the  Principalities,  Bessarabia  and  Bul- 
garia; Dahnatia,  Servia,  Bosnia  and  part  of  Wallachia  are 
to  go  to  Austria;  all  Greece  with  Thessaly  and  the  islands 
to  France.  Meanwhile  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  to  be 
restored  in  the  House  of  Saxony,  but  Prussia  while  she 
cedes  her  Westphalian  possessions  is  to  acquire  Saxony, 
Ltibeck  and  Hamburg,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
North  German  Confederation.  It  is  startling  to  find  that 
Hardenberg  regards  such  a  solution  as  still  possible  on 
June  22nd,  that  is,  not  three  weeks  before  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  when  the  change  of  Russian  poUcy  had  already 
taken  place.  Partly  this  is  because  he  does  not  count 
upon  such  a  complete  desertion  of  his  ally  as  the  Czar 
was  guilty  of,  but  partly  also  he  is  far  from  considering 
that  Prussia  was  yet  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  His 
sketch  of  what  the  King  might  still  have  done  is  as 
follows: — 

There  were  still  troops  left  on  the  Memel,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  in  the 
three  fortresses  of  Pillau ,  Colberg  and  Graudenz,  in  Cosel  and  Glatz,  though 
both  these  last  places  were  on  the  point  of  falling,  and  Colberg  too  could  not 
have  held  out  much  longer.  But  much  would  have  been  possible  with  spirit 
and  effort,  when  once  his  resolution  was  known.  The  harbour  at  Memel  lay 
full  of  ships ;  we  had  money  left  too.  If  the  King  took  ship,  as  he  might  have 
done,  passed  to  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  on  the  way  took  help  to  Colberg,  asked 
£ngland  forinoney,  arms  and  ammtmition,  which  in  that  case  might  have  been 
had  at  once,  since  the  English  Ministers  had  full  powers,  and  ships  with 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war  were  already  under  way  in  the  Baltic,  which  the 
English  afterwards  sent  back  again;  if  in  an  appeal  to  his  subjects  and  to  Ger- 
many he  described  his  situation  and  ordered  a  lev^e  en  masses  which  would 
certainly  have  had  an  indescribable  effect,  since  everything  had  actually  been 
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prepared  in  Westphalia,  Hessen  and  Lower  Saxony  by  the  Prince  of  Wittgen- 
stein, by  the  President  v.  Vincke  at  MQnster,  and  Colonel  D'lvemois  of  our 
light  in&mtry  (brother  of  the  author)  and  only  waited  for  the  landing  which 
had  been  resolved  on  of  17,000  English  and  Hannoverians  with  arms  and 
munitions ;  if  the  King  himself  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
pressed  boldly  forward  in  the  rear  of  die  French  army  into  the  heart  of  his 
States ;  if  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  seize  some  strongholds  that  were 
slightly  garrisoned,  such  as  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Spandau,  Hameln; — he  might 
perhaps  have  fallen  covered  with  fame  and  honour,  but  he  might  also,  before 
Napoleon  could  bring  back  his  army  from  the  Weichsel,  have  assembled  a 
formidable  and  dangerous  Power  between  him  and  France,  have  set  all  Ger- 
many in  motion,  and  by  this  example  have  induced  Austria  to  strike  in,  and  so 
have  become  the  Liberator  of  his  State  and  of  the  world. 


Frederick  William  was  indeed  not  the  man  from  whom 
such  a  resolution  was  to  be  expected,  but  despair  sometimes 
gives  courage,  and  a  resolute  diplomatist  who  can  support 
himself  by  pointing  to  such  a  possibility  occupies  a  position 
of  some  strength.  It  was  accordingly  all-important  to  Na- 
poleon that  he  should  not  encounter  any  such  resolute 
diplomatist.  He  declared  war  at  once  upon  Hardenberg. 
"So  long  as  a  foreigner,  educated  about  the  person  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  entirely  English  in  his  sympathies  held 
office,  he  could  not,"  he  said,  "negotiate  with  any  feeling 
of  confidence."  It  was  in  vain  that  Hardenberg  protested 
that  "it  was  absolutely  false  that  he  had  any  ties  whatever 
with  England  or  any  partiality  for  that  Power,  and  equally 
so  that  he  had  been  educated  with  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
that  he  had  quitted  the  Hannoverian  service  twenty-five 
years  before  on  account  of  a  very  marked  difference  with 
that  Prince,  not  at  all  dishonourable  to  himself,  in  an  affair 
which  had  destroyed  his  domestic  happiness ;  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Prussian  service  seventeen  years,  that  he  had 
transferred  to  Prussia  all  his  possessions  and  had  sold  all 
his  lands  in  the  Hannoverian  country."  On  July  3rd  Napo- 
leon insisted  that  all  negotiation  must  be  broken  off  if  either 
Hardenberg  or  General  Rtichel  remained  in  the  King^s 
service,  and  that  he  must  receive  an  answer  on  the  next 
day.    On  July  6th  Hardenberg  left  the  King  and  Queen, 
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who  were  then  residing  at  the  village  of  Piktup&hnen  near 
Tilsit,  and  went  to  Memel.  He  was  not  to  return  to  power 
till  1810. 

In  Stein's  biography  these  occurrences  are  of  interest, 
partly  because  we  shall  see  that  he  himself,  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  make  himself  formidable  to  Napoleon,  was  treated 
by  him  in  just  the  same  way,  the  fall  of  Stein  in  1808  being 
almost  precisely  similar  in  its  circumstances  to  that  of  Har- 
denberg  in  1807,  but  principally  because  Stein  was  destined 
to  succeed  to  the  place  now  vacated  by  Hardenberg.  The 
latter  relates  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  on 
June  26th,  on  the  raft  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Memel, 
Napoleon  expressed  his  hostile  feelings  towards  himself,  and 
that  on  the  King  remarking  that  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  entrust  his  affairs  with  the  same  confidence,  Napoleon 
named  to  him  Schulenburg,  Zastrow,  and  Stein.  Another 
version  makes  him  say,  "Prenez  le  baron  de  Stein;  c'est  un 
homme  d'esprit.^'  What  did  Napoleon  know  about  Stein  at 
this  time?  Clearly  not  much;  otherwise  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  could  hardly  be  worth  while  to  insist  on  the 
dismissal  of  Hardenberg  if  Stein  was  to  be  appointed  in  his 
room.  But  it  appears  that  Stein  on  his  journey  home  to 
Nassau  had  passed  through  Berlin  and  had  made  there  the 
acquaintance  of  the  French  Governor,  General  Clarke. 
Clarke  had  been  at  first  alarmed  at  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  rouse  an  in- 
surrection,— particularly  as  the  Battle  of  Eylau  had  just 
happened  and  Prussian  affairs  seemed  reviving, — but  on 
learning  from  Stein  that  he  was  retiring  from  public  business 
treated  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and,  as  Stein  learnt 
afterwards,  mentioned  him  in  favourable  terms  in  his  letters 
to  Napoleon.  It  was  much  to  learn  that  if  Stein  were  ap- 
pointed Napoleon  would  not  interpose  his  veto.  Hardenberg 
was  of  course  most  anxious  for  his  appointment,  for  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  January  to 
his  zeal  for  Hardenberg's  honour  and  interest.  In  the  last 
private  interview  which  the  retiring  Minister  had  with  the 
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Kang,  on  July  6th,  he  tells  us  that  he  "begged  him  to  take 
the  Minister  v.  Stein  again  into  his  service,  to  forget  what 
had  passed  between  them,  and  to  assign  him  with  confidence 
the  same  position  which  he  himself  had  hitherto  occupied 
near  his  person  (i,  e,  a  sort  of  dictatorial  position),  and  that 
he  represented  to  him  earnestly  and  in  heartfelt  language 
that  Stein  was  the  only  man  from  whom  help  could  be  ex- 
pected.^' "To  this  proposal,"  he  adds,  "the  King  after 
some  objections  gave  his  assent,  and  commissioned  him  to 
carry  it  into  effect;  provisionally" — this  looks  like  a  little 
flash  of  obstinacy — "until  Stein's  arrival  he  would  resort 
again  to  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Cabinet  Councillor  Beyme." 
The  next  day  Hardenberg  informed  Beyme  of  this  arrange- 
ment, who  ^^made  no  objection,  though  he  did  not  seem 
quite  to  like  the  recall  of  Stein." 

Meanwhile  the  expulsion  of  Hardenberg  had  fully  served 
its  immediate  purpose.  Haugwitz  himself,  or  almost  more 
than  Haugwitz,  reappeared  in  Field-Marshal  Count  Kalk- 
reuth,  upon  whom  now  the  negotiations  devolved.  He  had 
pledged  himself  upon  his  honour,  if  the  King  would  employ 
him,  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace.  The  King  should 
only  cede  a  few  Catholic  Churches,  perhaps  Miinster  and 
Paderbom.  He  would  know  how  to  speak  to  Napoleon  as 
General  to  General,  though  indeed  his  most  conspicuous 
military  achievement  had  been  the  surrender  of  Danzig, 
which  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  treachery.  Kalkreuth 
seems  to  have  had  an  amusing  vein  of  caustic  humour,  but 
it  struck  most  Prussian  politicians  with  absolute  horror  to 
see  him  entrusted  with  important  negotiations.  "His  whole 
art,"  says  Hardenberg,  "consisted  in  vain  gasconades  and 
flatteries  of  the  French  Generals."  "The  vainest  puppy 
perhaps  that  ever  lived,  and  now  quite  in  his  dotage  1"  says 
Altenstein.  "The  very  children  laugh  at  him."  The  worst 
apprehensions  were  more  than  fulfilled.  As  to  the  Treaty 
itself,  little  choice  was  left  to  Prussia  in  the  end  but  to 
accept  it;  but  what  completed  the  ruin  of  the  country  was 
the  Convention  signed  on  July  i2th,  and  to  have  signed  this 
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without  question  was  the  master  piece  of  Kalkreuth,    Two 
days  later  Roux  writes  as  follows  to  Hardenberg: — 

Your  Excellency  has  predicted  the  disastrous  issue  of  our  negotiations. 
But  what  is  the  loss  of  so  many  provinces  in  comparison  with  the  incalculable 
evils  which  the  Convention  signed  since  by  Count  Kalkreuth  will  bring  upon 
us  ?  Either  complete  insanity  or  flagrant  wickedness  has  actuated  the  Marshal ; 
no  other  explanation  is  admissible,  and  he  has  only  to  choose  between  the 
gibbet  and  the  lunatic  asylum.  But  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  him  awarded 
the  civic  crown  I 

In  August  the  summons  reached  Nassau  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  from  Hardenberg  written  by  command  of  the  King. 
In  the  following  passage  of  it  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to 
read  the  writer's  disapproval  of  Stein's  violence  in  his  colli- 
sion with  the  King,  and  his  anxiety  lest  the  same  fault  of 
manner  should  now  prevent  him  from  acquiring  his  proper 
influence: 

Let  not  a  word  be  said  of  bygones  between  you  and  the  King.  The  King 
has  profited  much  by  adversity,  and  his  constancy  does  him  honour.  If  you 
hit  the  right  way  of  doing  business  with  him  you  will  get  his  consent  to  all 
good  and  useful  measures,  as  I  was  always  able  to  do.  Be  careful  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  wishing  to  rule  him.  He  has  the  good  quality  of  enduring  con- 
tradiction and  of  esteeming  those  who  tell  him  the  truth ,  if  it  is  done  with  the 
respect  due  to  aj)rince ,  without  harshness,  and  from  real  love  to  him  and  his 
service. 

The  letter  also  reassures  Stein  about  Beyme,  of  whom 
it  testifies  that  his  behaviour  has  been  excellent  and  that  he 
has  sought  no  undue  influence  since  Hardenberg's  return 
to  office  in  April. 

Along  with  this  letter  was  enclosed  another  from  filii- 
cher,  and  a  passionate  appeal  from  the  Princess  Louise 
Radziwilly  a  sister  of  that  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  who 
perished  at  Saalfeld. 

No  greater  honour  could  be  paid  to  Stein,  than  such  a 
unanimous  appeal  to  him  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving 
the  State;  but  could  he  hope  to  accomplish  anything?  Want 
of  principle,  purpose,  and  intelligence  had  ruined  Prussia, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  she  could  now  be  restored 
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by  principle,  purpose  and  intelligence.  The  task  recom- 
mended to  him  was  the  care  of  a  ruined  State,  overshadowed 
by  what  might  almost  be  called  a  Universal  Monarchy,  by 
which  it  was  likely  at  the  next  change  of  affairs  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. When  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  he  laid  his 
office  down  again,  having  done  his  best,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  any  progress  had  been  made,  nay,  four  years  later 
the  public  ruin  seemed  in  no  wise  averted,  but  rather  more 
inevitable  than  ever.  Nothing,  he  might  fairly  say  to  him- 
self at  the  outset,  could  help  Prussia  except  a  disaster 
befalling  France  so  entirely  beyond  precedent  that  it  might 
be  called  impossible. 

In  such  hopeless  circumstances  it  does,  no  doubt,  be- 
hove a  good  citizen  at  least  to  fall  at  his  post.  He  is  to 
sacrifice  his  repose  and  his  private  happiness  for  his 
country.  But  here  lay  the  misfortune  of  the  Germ?ui  States 
at  that  time.  Prussia  was  not  Stein's  country;  nor  was  it 
Schamhorst's,  nor  Gneisenau's,  nor  Blucher's,  nor  Harden- 
berg^s,  nor  Niebuhr's.  These  were  so  many  officials  who 
had  been  attracted  into  the  Prussian  service  from  various 
quarters.  It  had  afforded  them  a  livelihood,  and  they  did 
their  duty  to  Prussia  faithfully  while  they  received  their 
salaries.  Were  they  under  any  obligation  to  do  more?  At 
any  rate,  if  one  of  these  officials  had  been  harshly  treated 
by  his  employer  and  driven  away  with  ignominy,  could  he 
be  called  upon,  could  he  with  any  justice  be  expected,  not 
merely  to  forget  such  an  injury,  but  actually  to  expose  him- 
self and  his  fortunes  to  new  risk  in  behalf  of  such  an 
employer,  particularly  when  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he 
could  do  any  good?  We  have  seen  that,  as  an  Imperial 
Knight,  Stein  had  from  the  beginning  thrown  more  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  into  his  work  than  was  usual  with  German 
officials,  yet  with  him  too  statesmanship  was  a  profession  in 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  so  to  English  statesmen.  Adminis- 
tration was  the  business  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  in 
which  he  had  acquired  skill,  and  which  perhaps  had  become 
almost  necessary  to  him.    An  English  politician,  when  he  is 
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thrown  out  of  office,  or  has  lost  the  popular  favour,  does 
not  think  of  applying  for  office  to  some  foreign  sovereign; 
but  during  these  months  of  Stein's  retirement  we  find 
Niebuhr  instructed  to  make  inquiries  whether  the  Czar  could 
find  a  place  in  his  service  for  Stein,  and  for  a  short  time  it 
^eems  not  unlikely  that  he  may  take  the  place  of  Romanzow, 
a  Russian  official,  whom  he  has  encountered  before  and  is 
to  encounter  again,  as  Minister  of  Trade.  Surely  there  were 
now  brighter  prospects  at  St.  Petersburg  than  there  were 
likely  to  be  in  future  at  Berlin,  if  the  King  should  ever  re- 
turn to  Berlin! 

Before  Stein's  answer  was  sent,  Niebuhr  wrote  words 
which,  as  usual  with  Niebuhr's  words,  were  not  en- 
couraging: 

You  will  not  be  daunted  by  the  summons  to  rescue  from  destruction  and 
to  restore  internally  a  country  so  completely  ruined,  however  mournful  the 
spectacle  and  gigantic  the  undertaking,  however  dark  the  future  and  external 
destiny.  But  your  Excellency  tuill  be  daunted,  because  you  will  be  filled  with 
the  presentiment  of  the  opposition  that  awaits  you ,  by  the  permanent  marring 
of  all  comprehensive  enterprises  through  the  mediocrity  and  baseness  that  will 
scarcely  be  forced  even  from  their  present  dominion ,  by  the  folly  of  the  hope 
that  a  better  day  must  follow  the  night  of  incapacity  and  vulgarity.  The 
giants  piled  up  mountains  and  rejoiced  in  their  strength,  but  the  stone  of  Sisy- 
phus was  a  torment  of  hell. 

Stein  had  been  seized  with  a  tertian  fever  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
unable  to  write.  He  dictated  to  his  wife  the  following 
answer: 

To  the  Kin^s  Majesty » 

Your  Majesty's  commands  concerning  my  re-entrance  into  Your  Majesty's 
Ministry  of  Home  AiO^urs  reached  me  on  the  9th  August,  through  a  letter  of 
Cabinet  Minister  Hardenberg,  dated  Memel,  July  loth.  I  obey  them  without 
conditions  and  leave  to  Your  Majesty  the  making  of  every  arrangement, 
whether  concerning  business  or  the  persons  with  whom  Your  Majesty  may  see 
fit  that  I  should  work.  In  this  moment  of  universal  misfortune  it  would  be 
very  unjustifiable  (unmoralisch;  to  take  account  of  personal  considerations,  the 
more  so  as  YoujTMajesty  gives  so  high  an  example  of  constancy. 

I  would  commence  my  journey  at  once  were  I  not  affiiicted  with  a  violent 
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tertian  fever.  I  will  however  set  ont  as  soon  as  my  healtii  is  restored »  which 
I  hope  will  be  the  case  in  10  or  14  days.  I  am  uncertain  which  way  I  shall 
take.  That  by  Berlin  seems  to  me  misafe ,  as  I  am  without  passports,  since 
I  should  have  to  pass  through  the  French  cantonments  and  be  examined  by 
each  commandant.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  way  of  Copenhagen,  and  only  in 
extreme  need,  if  circumstances  should  arise  which  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
foresee,  that  of  Galida.  I  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty  a  single  observa- 
tion. At  this  moment  the  most  urgent  question  seems  to  be  the  satisfying  of 
the  demands  of  the  French  officials.  General  Schulenburg  has  declined  the 
commission  given  him  by  Your  Majesty :  in  case  Your  Majesty  has  not  already 
made  another  choice,  I  humbly  suggest  to  Your  Majesty  that  Your  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  entrust  this  commission  to  G>unt  v.  Reden.  He  has  con- 
tinned  to  conduct  his  business,  in  this  period  of  misfortune,  with  complete  self- 
devotion.  With  him  might  be  conjoined  Privy  Councillor  Niebuhr,  who  is 
jamiliar  with  the  Currency  Question  and  the  French  language. 

Stbin. 

Thus  arrives  the  decisive  moment  in  Stein's  life.  What 
was  generally  thought  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Prussian 
Monarchy  thus  turned  in  its  extreme  need?  We  shaU  find 
that  he  was  imiversally  regarded^  even  before  he  had  any 
great  achievements  to  show,  as  a  man  of  massive  power. 
He  was  not  considered  amiable  or  soft  in  his  manners;  but 
at  that  moment  people  thought  with  some  pleasure  of  his 
roughness,  for  the  manners  of  Haugwitz  had  been  so  soft! 
The  second  volume  of  SchOn's  Remains,  lately  published, 
contains  some  letters  written  to  Schdn  during  Stein's  ab- 
sence at  Nassau,  about  the  time  when  the  King's  summons 
went  out  to  him,  and  when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  he 
would  accept  it.  They  are  written  by  two  Prussian  poli- 
ticians of  considerable  mark,  the  one  Altenstein,  who  was 
the  leading  man  in  the  ministry  that  succeeded  Stein's,  the 
other  Niebuhr,  and  they  show  us  clearly  in  what  light  Stein 
was  regarded  by  official  men  at  that  time.  These  letters 
come  to  us  from  Schdn  and  were  written  to  him;  when  one 
of  them  institutes  a  comparison  between  SchOn  and  Stein 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  reader  will  of  course 
bear  this  in  mind;  but  they  are  at  least  not  written  by  him. 
I  extract  from  them  all  the  references  to  Stein  that  they 
contain. 

The  first  shows  us  Hardenberg  in  the  very  act  of  writing 
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the  letter  to  Stein  above  quoted.  It  is  from  Altenstein, 
who  had  been  a  devoted  follower  of  Hardenberg.  He  writes 
(July  10): 

The  Minister  begs  to  be  remembered.  He  would  have  written  to  you  him- 
self...but  had  to  finish  the  letter  to  Stein  which  is  to  go  with  this.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful description  of  the  newest  phase  with  Hardenberg's  views,  that  he  may  do 
his  whole  duty  to  the  State  and  Stein.  I  trust  he  will  come.  A  powerful  man 
like  that  is  often  attracted  by  difficulties,  and  no  doubt  in  the  mean  time  he 
has  acquired  new  views  for  our  wretched  notions.  A  letter  from  the  Princess 
Louise  too  will  do  something  to  win  him.  I  should  advise  him  to  risk  it — to 
risk  it  just  as  you  would  on  the  chance  of  its  not  lasting  long.  He  may  set 
good  things  in  motion  even  if  he  does  not  accomplish  great  things. 

On  July  1 2th  the  same  Altenstein  describes  a  conversa- 
tion, at  which  he  was  present,  between  Hardenberg,  Rtichel, 
andBeyme: 

Beyme  declared  with  great  vehemence  that  he  staked  all  his  hopes  on 
Stein ;  that  that  was  the  only  resource ,  and  that  it  must  be  the  whole  study  of 
the  King  to  make  no  arrangement  that  can  cramp  Stein,  and  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  him  to  organise  everything  round  and  under  himself.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  RCchel  quite  agreed,  and  Hardenberg  spoke  very  decisively. 

Again  on  July  19th: 

I  am  convinced  that  my  view  about  the  pitiful  state  of  things  is  right — 
that  the  misery  is  all  the  greater  because  dirt  is  a  thing  one  cannot  take  hold 
of;  but  in  the  end  one  manages  to  drive  a  strong  pile  into  the  dirt-sea,  and  so 
make  the  first  beginning  of  building  a  firm  fabric  which  now  resting  on  it 
comes  into  existence.  Stein  will  be  this  pile,  and  if  he  does  not  cora&yoi*  (£.  e, 
Sch6n)  must  be  it.  The  King  must  begin  to  think  of  you  now.  What  is  said 
against  you  he  will  not  much  notice,  because  his  hopes  ax«  centred  in  Stein, 
and  if  Stein  fails  him  you  will  remain. 

To  the  same  effect  in  another  letter: 

Everything  depends  on  our  Don  Juan  coming,  and  I  hope  he  will.  If  not, 
I  hold  to  my  opinion — Niebuhr  quite  agrees  with  me — that  you  must  try  your 
hand.  You  are  the  only  one,  and  no  doubt  you  would  be  better  than  Don  Juan 
himself,  who  indeed  has  many  prejudices,  did  not,  as  you  very  justly  remark^ 
the  system  of  keeping  down  and  keeping  back  that  lies  in  our  whole  constitu- 
tion make  it  harder  for  you  to  come  forward. 


( 
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And  in  the  same  letter: 

Schlabemdorf  thought  he  was  in  for  many  annoyances ;  Stein  had  treated 
him  rudely  and  he  could  not  put  up  vrith  it.  He  was  afraid  he  would  take  the 
Prussian  State,  which  was  like  a  mortally  feeble  infant,  in  his  Cyclop  hands 
and  squeeze  it  to  death. 

Niebuhr  writes  near  the  end  of  July: 

Get  me  at  any  rate  a  furlough  for  two  months  that  I  may  go  to  Denmark — 
I  must  go,  to  watch  the  course  of  things  a  little,  and  see  whether  Stein  (Tu  es 
Petrus  et  supra  hanc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam)  accepts  or  not.  If 
not,  everything  will  follow  its  tendency  to  dissolution  and  rottenness,  and  if  he 
does, — ^well  I  we  shall  see. 

And  lower  down,  with  reference  to  the  Immediate  Com- 
mission: 

Instead  of  such  a  many-voiced  concert  I  with  less  taste  for  music  would 
have  heartily  begged  for  a  single  grand  organ  with  the  whole  congregation 
singing  to  it  and  led  by  it.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Stein  frankly  describing  my 
condition,  and  laying  my  future  fate  in  his  hands.  Yes  1  but  only  in  his.  And 
only  to  fulfil  former  promises  and  because  I  have  more  regard  for  him  in  his 
rough  strength  than  for  anyone  else.  You  tmderstand  that  I  do  not  care  so 
much  for  amiability,  and  at  times  positively  dislike  it. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  in  these  extracts  the 
commencement  of  the  habit  of  playing  upon  Stein's  name. 
When  he  was  fairly  installed  as  Minister  and  exciting  ad- 
miration by  his  energy,  this  habit  grew  among  his  admirers. 
As  may  be  seen  from  Niebuhr's  letter  quoted  above  they 
were  not  struck  merely  by  the  correspondence  between  the 
Minister's  name  and  his  character,  or  the  destiny  which 
made  him  the  Ararat  upon  which  the  ark  of  Prussia's  great- 
ness rested.  The  play  upon  words  was  borrowed ^  and  the 
main  interest  of  it  consisted  in  its  being  borrowed.  It  was 
borrowed  from  the  most  memorable  play  upon  words  ever 
made  in  the  world,  from  the  saying  which  is  inscribed  in 
mosaic  on  the  base  of  St.  Peter's  dome.  In  the  later  im- 
provements of  the  conceit  its  Biblical  character  is  plainly  to 
be  observed.    Other  allusions  to  the  name  of  St  Peter  were 
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collected  from  the  New  Testament  and  applied  to  Stein. 
The  description  of  him  which  it  became  the  custom  to  in- 
scribe under  his  portraits  and  which  pains  were  taken  to 
circulate  widely  among  the  people,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Professor  Silvern,  and  ran  thus;  Des  Guten 
Grundstein,  des  BQsen  Eckstein,  der  Deutschen  Edelstein. 
It  is  evidently  composed  by  adding  the  sentence  from  the 
Gospel  to  a  verse  from  the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  Peter — A  Rock 
whereon  all  good  is  built,  to  evil  a  stone  of  stumbling,  but 
to  all  true  Germans  precious.  I  take  it  that  no  greater  mis-  j 
take  could  be  made  than  to  judge  of  this  play  upon  words 
by  its  wit  or  ingenuity.  It  is  not  wit  but  popular  poetry. 
What  gave  it  vogue  was  its  startling  and  almost  providen- 
tial appositeness  at  a  moment  of  extreme  peril  and  anxiety. 
At  such  moments  the  most  philosophic  temperament  is 
affected  by  omens.  Leaders  are  then  carefully  watched  to 
find  out  whether  they  are  lucky  or  not,  and  often  it  is  ob- 
served of  some  conspicuous  man  that  without  excelling 
others  precisely  in  ability  he  seems  to  "have  a  star.^'  This 
was  so  in  that  age  particularly,  when  the  lurid  comet  of  Na- 
poleon's fortune  seemed  likely  to  become  a  fixed  star  in  the 
heavens.  The  search  for  omens  fixes  easily  on  proper 
names;  we  know  how  the  ancients  changed  the  names  of 
Maleventum  and  Epidamnus  because  of  the  omen.  We 
know  too  how  the  feehng  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar; 
we  remember  how  the  most  elevated  of  all  ancient  poets, 
when  his  imagination  is  brooding  over  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  all  the  misery  that  had  come  from  the  beauty  of  Helen, 
is  struck  by  something  in  the  first  syllable  of  that  name  that 
his  Greek  ear  associates  with  disaster  and  destruction,  and 
how  accordingly  the  chorus  in  the  Agamenmon  breaks  out, 
**Who  can  it  have  been  that  named  her  so  all -appro- 
priately?" The  reader  of  -^^schylus  may  find  this  a  little 
quaint,  but  he  finds  it  also,  I  think,  impressive  and  perfectly 
natural.  And  yet  in  -^schylus  the  play  upon  words  rests 
upon  a  mere  illusion.  Assuredly  it  was  a  much  more  strik- 
ing coincidence  that  when  Prussia  had  been  brought  to  the 
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brink  of  ruin  by  irresolution  and  sentimentalism,  in  short  by 
a  want  of  manly  angularity,  in  its  rulers,  a  deliverer  should 
come  from  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Rhine  country,  land  this 
deliverer  should  bear  the  name — significant  once  before  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity— of  Rock.  In  such  a  case  it  seems 
to  me  a  trait  of  high  and  simple  poetry  that  first  Niebuhr, 
and  then  Suvem,  and  then  the  whole  nation,  should  wel- 
come him  with  the  cry  of.  Who  can  it  have  been  that  named 
him  so  ail-appropriately? 


PART  III. 

MINISTRY  OF  STEIN,— FIRST  PERIOD. 


Mit  ihrem  heil'gen  Wetterschlage, 
Mit  UnerbittUchkeit  vollbringt 
Die  Noth  an  einem  grossen  Tage, 
Was  kaum  Jahrhunderten  gelingt ; 
Und  wenn  in  ihren  Ungewittem 
Selbst  ein  Elysium  vergeht 
Und  Welten  ihrem  Donner  zittem — 
Was  gross  und  gfittlich  ist,  besteht. 

HOldbrlin. 


CHAPTER  I. 
CONSTITUTION  AND  TASK  OF  THE  MINISTRY, 

Stein  now  becomes  once  more  a  Minister  of  the  Prussian 
State.  But  we  remember  that  when  he  received  his  dis- 
missal in  January,  the  King  had  already  begun  to  alter,  in 
some  degree,  the  old  relations  between  the  Ministers  and  / 
himself,  and  also  the  old  distribution  of  functions  among  the 
Ministers.  Further  alterations  had  been  made  since  that 
time,  so  that  Stein  was  now  called  upon  to  occupy  a  post 
whidi  was  newly  created  and  had  only  as  yet  been  held  for 
about  two  months  by  Hardenberg.  To  understand  what  this 
newly  created  Ministerial  Office  was,  we  must  trace  slightly 
the  history  of  the  Prussian  Administration  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

We  marked  the  King's  refusal  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Napoleon  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  period  of 
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the  war.    The  King  had  been  led  to  that  decision  by  the 
advice  of  Hardenberg,  and  this  is  the  moment  of  the  revival 
of  that  statesman's  influence,  and  of  the  decline  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Zastrow,  who  had,  as  we  remember,  succeeded 
Haugwitz  in  the  Foreign  Department  on  Stein's  refusal  to 
accept  the  portfolio.    But  the  revival  of  Hardenberg's  in- 
fluence was  only  gradual.    The  King  had  persevered  in  the 
middle  course  which  Stein  and  Hardenberg  had  rejected. 
His  Council  of  Ministers  now  met  regularly,  and  Beyme  drew 
the  protocols,  and  passed  and  repassed  between  them  and 
the  King.  The  Ministers  were  Zastrow,  SchrStter  and  Voss, 
who  had  taken  Stein's  place.    Hardenberg  had  no  depart- 
ment, but  the  first  mark  of  the  King's  favour  for  him  w^as 
that  he  was  now  required  to  attend  this  Council,  which  he 
only  consented  to  do  under  protest.    The  new  system  led 
to  nothing  but  confusion,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  contempt 
with  which  it  inspired  Niebuhr.    Thus  he  writes  at  the  end 
of  March; 

Hardenberg  and  Zastrow  are  at  daggers  drawn.  Voss  takes  a  high  tone 
and  bears  himself  as  Prime  Minbter.  Schrdtter  curses  the  Russians.  .  .  . 
Beyme  is  a  patriot  and  speaks  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  If  new 
languages  do  not  spring  up  at  last,  as  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  -the  old  story 
must  be  a  fiction. 

So  notorious  was  their  discord,  that  a  French  newspaper 
had  the  remark: 

The  most  extreme  misfortune  has  not  yet  brought  union  to  the  fugitive 
Court  of  Prussia.  In  spite  of  the  most  terrible  lessons ,  it  is  more  divided  now 
than  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity. 

But  April  brought  a  great  and  beneficial  change.  The 
Czar  Alexander  arrived  at  Memel  on  the  2nd.  He  treated 
Zastrow  with  much  coldness,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
honoured  Hardenberg  with  a  visit  which  lasted  two  hours. 
The  two  monarchs  determined  to  go  to  a  place  called 
KyduUen  on  the  Russian  frontier,  in  order  to  see  some 
Russian  reinforcements  which  were  to  arrive  there.  Harden- 
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berg  and  Zastrow  were  to  accompany  them,  but  the  latter, 
piqued  at  the  Czar's  coldness,  feigned  illness  and  did  not 
go.  The  other  Ministers  and  Beyme  also  remained  behind, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  the  King  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Hardenberg,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  his  powerful  friend, 
the  Czar,  was  at  hand  to  push  his  interests.  On  the  loth  the 
King,  who  had  been  surprised  and  displeased  at  the  con- 
duct of  Zastrow,  gave  the  Foreign  Department  or,  as  it  was 
technically  called,  the  post  of  First  Cabinet  Minister,  to 
Hardenberg.  He  shall  tell  us  himself  how  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  advanced  to  a  higher  position  still. 

On  leaving  Memel  the  King  had  taken  no  man  of  affiiirs  with  him  but 
Colonel  Kleist  and  me.  Except  purely  military  matters,  I  alone  laid  all  public 
a£Efurs  without  exception  before  him.  Cabinet  Councillor  Beyme  had  remained 
in  Memel.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Cabinet  business  was  conducted  by  a 
Minister.  At  the  same  time  I  was  present  at  the  transaction  of  all  military  busi- 
ness and  took  a  share  in  the  discussion  of  this  too.  The  King  came  to  like  this ; 
I  had  the  happiness  to  win  his  confidence  more  and  more ;  I  could  go  to  him 
at  all  hours  in  the  day  and  as  often  as  I  chose ;  he  was  not  displeased  at  my 
freedom,  which  was  often  very  great,  yet  always  accompanied  with  the 
decorum  and  respect  due  to  a  Sovereign— [this  seems  pointed  at  Stein] — and 
marking  devotion  and  honest  purpose.  As  early  as  April  28th  he  committed  to 
me  internal  as  well  as  external  affairs. 

An  Order  was  now  draughted  in  which  the  King  declared 
that  he  had  grown  convinced,  while  he  had  been  with  the 
army,  of  the  urgent  need  of  such  rapidity  and  energy  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  connected  with  the  war  as  was  only  possible 
through  unity  and  avoidance  of  prolix  communications  and 
discussions  between  several  Boards;  that  accordingly  he 
ordered  the  Minister  of  State  and  Cabinet,  the  Baron  v. 
Hardenberg,  to  assume  again  the  sole  management  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conduct  of 
all  other  affairs  having  relation  to  the  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  affairs  purely  military.  These  other  affairs  com- 
mitted to  him  are  then  defined  to  be  the  provisioning  of  the 
army  with  the  purchase  of  corn  in  foreign  countries,  war 
finance,  a  general  control  of  the  Post,  the  Censorship,  and 
Secret  Police,  also  of  the  Treasury,  Bank,  and  Maritime  In- 
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stitute.  Fermissioa  is  given  him  to  select  for  himself  such 
officials  as  he  may  consider  most  efficient  for  the  conduct 
of  such  important  affairs. 

Thus  was  created  for  the  first  time  in  Prussia  a  sort  of 
Premier.  It  may  be  said  that  the  plan  originally  proposed 
by  the  party  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  had  been,  in  a  manner, 
tried  and  had  failed.  Beyme  had  said  that  there  was  danger 
of  a  war  of  all  the  Departments  against  each  other,  a  danger 
which  he  considered  to  have  been  averted  by  the  power  of 
the  Cabinet.  This  was  a  very  inadequate  defence  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  the  danger  itself  now  appeared  to  be  far  from 
imaginary;  much  such  a  war  had  actually  broken  out  when 
the  Council  of  Ministers  was  introduced.  Some  controlling 
authority  was  actually  needed,  and  we  may  perhaps  consider 
the  influence  of  the  Cabinet  Secretaries,  pernicious  as  it  was, 
to  have  been  forced  into  existence  by  a  real  want,  which  was 
evidently  the  failure  of  energy  in  the  King  himself.  The 
same  need  was  now  met  by  another  method,  a  method  in- 
finitely preferable,  the  appointment  of  a  Premier.  It  natu- 
rally gave  offence  to  someof  Hardenberg's  colleagues;  Voss, 
for  instance,  writes  to  him,  "If  that  one  of  us  who  has  the 
good  fortune  in  our  present  situation  to  be  near  the  King's 
person  chooses  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  appropriating  the 
offices  of  his  colleagues,  very  serious  scenes  will  take  place, 
which  would  not  occur  under  the  rule  of  a  Cabinet,''  and  he 
thinks  "that  this  dictatorial  power  will  hardly  take  deep  root 
in  our  Constitution;  it  does  not  suit  the  Prussian  character 
nor  that  of  the  Prussian  king,  and  can  show  only  unhappy 
precedents  in  the  history  of  Brandenburg."  Nevertheless, 
as  an  occasional  form  of  government  suited  to  difficult  times, 
it  was  certainly  found  successful.  It  gave  to  Prussia  the 
Stein-Hardenberg  legislation;  after  being  superseded  at  the 
end  of  1808  it  was  restored  in  1810,  and  it  carried  Prussia 
through  her  dark  time  and  through  her  War  of  Liberation. 
At  the  outset  however  it  does  not  appear  that  Hardenberg 
deliberately  intended  to  introduce  so  great  an  innovation, 
for  in  his  letter  to  Stein  of  July  loth  he  says,  "I  hoped  that 
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I  should  soon  share  the  burden  with  you/'  and  that  this 
was  not  a  mere  courteous  profession  appears  from  the 
following,  which  was  written  by  Niebuhr  to  Stein  on 
July  28th: 

Hardenberg  sent  me  word,  and  confirmed  the  announcement  himself  when 
we  met,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  premiership  as  far  as  internal  affiurs  are 
concerned  only  until  the  King  should  send  Your  Excellency  such  an  invitation 
to  resume  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  would  give  you  full  sads&ction,  and 
you  should  make  the  sacrifice  to  the  country  of  returning  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  occurred.  I  believe  that  he  said  the  same  thing  to  the  Czar,  and  that  the 
latter  then  firmly  hoped  for  your  speedy  return  as  a  benefit  to  Prussia,  in 
which  country  he  then  took  so  much  interest,  and  would  have  considered  it  his 
duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  pass.  At  that  period  however  Harden* 
berg,  who  I  think  wished  to  excite  in  the  King's  mind  a  desire  to  have  Your 
Excellency  once  more  in  his  service  before  making  any  proposition  to  him, 
seems  not  to  have  made  any  sufficient  progress  in  this  design. 

Thus  the  country  had  two  full  months  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  a  sort  of  dictatorial  government.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire what  powers  were  given  to  Stein  on  his  return.  He 
had  his  first  audience  of  the  King  at  Memel  on  October  ist. 
He  describes  him  as  "deeply  depressed,  believing  himself 
pursued  by  an  inexorable  fate,  and  thinking  of  abdication''; 
the  Queen  as  **  gentle  and  melancholy,  full  of  anxiety  but 
also  of  hope." 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  have  the  control  of  all 
civil  affairs,  that  the  King  should  adopt  his  plan  of  recon- 
struction, and  further  that  Beyme  should  not  have  access  to 
the  King.  Accordingly  Beyme  was  named  President  of  the 
Kammergericht  at  Berlin,  Stein's  plan  was  sent  in  and 
adopted,  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  conferred  on  him  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  and  lastly  he  was  desired 
to  make  proposals  concerning  the  way  in  which  he  would 
conduct  the  administration.  In  the  end  it  was  decided,  as 
indeed  in  the  general  dissolution  of  all  government  and  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  revision  of  all  institutions  was  indis- 
pensable, that  Stein  should  have  not  only  the  full  control  of 
Civil  Affairs  and  Finance,  but  also  the  presidency  and  a 
voice  in  the  Foreign  Department  (though  he  did  not  take 
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the  Foreign  Portfolio),  a  share  in  the  control  of  Military 
Affairs,  a  control  over  the  department  of  Justice  and  over 
the  various  Commissions  which  were  sitting  to  conduct  the 
reconstruction  of  the  State  and  to  settle  and  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  conqueror.  This  w&s  his  dictatorial  position 
in  the  Executive,  but  besides  this  he  received  a  kind  of  in- 
definite conmiission  as  legislator.  The  Order  of  Cabinet 
which  gave  Stein  his  powers  runs  as  follows: — 

My  dear  Minister  Baron  v.  Stein, 

The  present  condition  of  the  State  and  its  future  reconstruction  malce  a. 
complete  unity  in  the  administration  desirable.    According  to  the  intention  al- 
ready  orally  expressed  I  entrust  to  you  hereby  the  conduct  of  all  the  Civil 
Afi&drs  of  my  State.    You  find  according  to  its  present  condition  by  way  of 
administrative  principal  organs,   the  Prussian  Provincial  Ministry,  the  pro- 
visional Ministry  of  Justice ,   the  Combined  Immediate  Commission  and   the 
Commission  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Peace  at  Berlin.     It  is  my  will  that  you 
lay  before  me  the  reports  of  these  Boards,  assume  Presidency  and  a  vote  in 
the  Conferences  of  the  Foreign  Department ;  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
bined Immediate  Commission,  the  administration  of  the  General  Coffers  and  of 
the  General  Control  or  State  Book-keeping,  also  of  the  Bank  and  Maritime  In- 
stitute ;  and  you  are  authorised  to  require  from  all  these  as  well  as  from  all 
and  evei^  the  Departments  of  my  State  any  information  that  may  be  necessary 
or  may  seem  useful  within  the  sphere  of  your  operations.    And  as  the  future 
arrangement  of  the  military  system  as  well  as  the  transitional  arrangement  of 
the  army  is  so  intimately  concerned  with  the  financial  state,  with  policy  and 
with  the  future  constitution  of  the  State,  it  is  my  will  that  you  take  part  also  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Military  Commission. 

The  necessary  instructions  to  the  different  Departments  yon  are  yourself 
to  have  draughted  and  to  lay  before  me  for  ratification. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  Provinces  which  are  now  still  in  the  occupation 
of  the  French  the  restoration  of  a  free  and  independent  administration  will 
require  other  machinery :  and  on  this  subject  and  on  your  relation  to  this  I  ex- 
pect from  yourself  the  project  as  your  affectionate  king, 

Frieorich  Wilhelm. 
Memel,  4th  October,  1807. 

If  we  compare  Stein's  dictatorship  with  Hardcnberg's, 
we  may  see  that  it  has  the  difference  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  fact  that  in  the  interval  between  them  the 
war  had  come  to  an  end,  Hardenberg  is  a  Foreign  Minister 
to  whom 9  in  order  to  increase  the  military  efficiency  of  the 
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Government,  a  control  over  the  other  Departments  is  given 
in  addition.  Stein  is  a  Home  Minister  in  a  State  ruined  by 
war  and  misfortune,  to  whom  a  similar  control  over  the  other 
Departments  is  given  that  he  may  accomplish  a  work  of  ex- 
tensive but  peaceful  reconstruction. 

The  Immediate  Concmiission  mentioned  in  the  above 
docimient  consisted  of  officials  brought  together  by  Harden- 
berg  on  his  first  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers.  These 
were  at  first  Schdn,  Niebuhr,  St^gemann,  Altenstein;  after 
Hardenberg's  retirement  it  was  proposed  to  constitute  them 
into  a  Provisional  Government  pending  the  arrival  of  Stein, 
but  Altenstein  and  Niebuhr  declined  the  task,  and  Klewitz 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  Commission.  We  shall  see 
that  the  deliberations  of  this  Commission  before  Stein's 
arrival  had  done  much  to  ripen  some  of  the  most  important 
projects,  and  so  to  make  his  short  ministry  so  fruitful  of 
legislation. 

The  Military  Commission  mentioned  is  of  equal  import- 
ance. As  the  summons  to  Stein  went  forth  on  the  day 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  scarcely 
more  than  a  week  was  allowed  to  pass  before  Schamhorst 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  General  (it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  he  was  at  this  moment  tempted  by  hand- 
some offers  to  enter  the  English  service  and  become  director 
of  an  Artillery  School,  to  be  established  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Hannover),  and  on  July  25th  the  Military  Reorganisa- 
tion Conunission  was  created,  with  Schamhorst  for  Presi- 
dent; the  other  members  being  Massenbach,  Count  Lottum, 
Bronikowski,  Gneisenau  and  Grolmann,  who  was  to  be 
Secretary.  Bronikowski  afterwards  retired  and  Boyen  and 
Count  Gdtzen  were  added  to  the  Board.  Such  is  the 
Military  Commission  in  which  the  king  now  gives  Stein  a 
seat. 

Stein  and  these  two  Commissions :  these  were  the  agen- 
cies by  which  the  reconstruction  of  Prussia  was  now  com- 
menced. 

It  is  to  be  observed  tb?^t  the  Order  of  Cabinet  given 
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above  does  not  represent  the  King's  personal  view  of  wliat 
he  thinks  is  required  by  the  State,  but  Stein's  own  view 
which  the  King  passively  adopts.  This  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  document  with  Stein's  report  to  the  King,  dated 
the  day  before,  on  the  powers  which  he  desires  to  receive. 
The  King  for  the  most  part  adopts  and  sends  back  to  the 
Minister  his  own  expressions.  By  referring,  however,  to  the 
words  of  the  report,  we  ascertain  somewhat  more  precisely 
how  Stein  conceived  his  own  position. 

First,  we  remark  that  he  regarded  it  as  exceptional  and 
dictatorial,  for  he  says: 

At  present  when  the  State  is  still  occupied  by  a  foreign  Power  die  pro- 
vince of  the  internal  administration  is  very  confined,  and  foreign  relations  also 
are  very  simple,  and  the  arrangements  under  which  the  general  conduct  of 
civil  a£Eurs  can  be  carried  on  are  different  from  those  under  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  carry  it  on  after  the  reoccnpation  of  the  land. 

Secondly,  we  may  discover  from  his  closing  paragraph 
of  which  the  King's  closing  paragraph  is  a  somewhat 
abridged  repetition,  precisely  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
task  set  him. 

When  the  Monarchy  is  recovered  and  a  free  independent  Administration 
is  restored,  other  Administrative  Institutions  will  be  formed,  and  the  relation  of 
the  Minister  towards  these  will  become  somewhat  different,  with  a  view  to 
which  a  special  plan  may  be  elaborated  by  way  of  preparation. 

In  other  words.  Stein  considered  that  his  first  business 
was  to  pay  the  French  and  get  rid  of  them.  When  this  was 
done  he  thought  that  it  would  fall  to  him  to  estabhsh  a  new 
administrative  system,  which  should  be  free  from  the  faults 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  in  the  old. 

Observe  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  here  about  the 
revanche  or  about  recovering  the  lost  provinces  beyond  the 
Elbe.  The  King  is  not  told  that  henceforth  it  must  be  the 
business  of  Prussia  to  put  herself  in  a  condition  as  soon  as 
possible  to  take  the  field  again  and  recover  her  position  in 
Europe.    Since  this  was  accomplished  we  are  tempted  to 
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take  for  granted  that  it  was  contemplated,  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  Stein  had  such  a  design  even  in  his  imagin- 
ation. He  does  indeed  speak,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  a 
reorganisation  of  the  army ;  but  then  and  for  a  long  time 
after  the  utmost  that  was  hoped  from  such  a  reorganised 
army — and  even  this  was  scarcely  hoped — was  that  it  might 
serve  to  defend  the  remaining  territory  of  Prussia.  But  now 
let  us  note  further  what  Stein  does  not  say.  He  does  not 
say  that  the  recent  catastrophe  shows  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tensive and  thorough-going  reforms;  that  the. serfs  must  be 
emancipated,  that  a  yeomanry  must  be  created,  that  a  par- 
liamentary constitution  must  be  granted.  What  he  says  is 
precisely  in  accordance  with  his  reflexions  written  down  at 
Nassau.  He  says  simply  that  the  administration  will  need 
to  be  reformed.  In  other  words,  a  bad  system  of  adminis- 
tration has  led  to  a  great  military  disaster;  as  to  the  distress 
that  has  fallen  upon  us  in  consequence,  we  must  bear  it 
as  we  may;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  correct  the  mistake 
that  led  to  it,  and  so  take  care  that  it  does  not  befal  us 
again. 

The  weakness  of  such  a  scheme  was  that  it  passed  far 
too  lightly  over  the  problem  of  setting  the  territory  free  and 
satisfying  the  French.  "When  this  is  done,  so-and-so  will 
be  necessary."  But  how  was  it  to  be  done?  This  inquiry, 
as  it  proceeded,  gave  Stein  quite  a  new  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  task,  and  he  came  to  see  that  the  financial  and 
military  ruin  of  the  country,  which  his  simple  scheme  of  ad- 
ministrative reform  assumed  as  already  repaired,  could  not 
be  repaired  without  other  legislative  changes  quite  as  great 
and  much  more  startling  than  the  administrative  reform  it- 
self. It  is  now  time  to  look  more  dosely  at  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  as  it  was  left  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit. 

We  are  told  of  the  stupefaction  with  which  the  Treaty 
itself  and  the  Convention  as  to  the  evacuation  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  was  signed  at  Kdnigsberg  on  July  12th,  were 
read  in  Berlin.    But  probably  few  of  those  who  were  thus 
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Stupefied  had  any  conception  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
situation  into  which  this  settlement  had  brought  the  country. 
For  the  Convention  contemplated  the  absolute  evacuation 
of  all  the  territory  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  Prussian 
Monarchy  by  November  ist,  and  of  all  except  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg  by  October  ist,  and  had  this  been  carried  out,  the 
state  of  things  anticipated  by  Stein,  when  the  country  should 
be  free  to  receive  his  reformed  administration,  would  have 
taken  place  a  month  or  so  after  his  arrival.  But  the  Conven- 
tion went  on  to  say  (Art.  4),  that  the  evacuation  should  take 
place  within  the  period  mentioned  on  condition  that  the 
contributions  imposed  on  the  coimtry  should  have  been 
paid,  and  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  paid  if  security 
sufficient  and  recognised  as  valid  should  be  given  for  them. 
But  since  no  exact  sum  was  stated  and  no  authority  named 
which  might  declare  what  was  the  sum  due,  it  was  evident 
that  this  article  deprived  the  Prussians  of  all  security  that 
their  country  would  ever  be  evacuated,  and  that  Kalkreuth 
in  signing  such  a  Convention  had  delivered  his  country 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  conqueror. 

That  is,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  had  done  so;  not  that  it 
is  at  all  certain  that  the  fate  of  Prussia  would  have  been  in 
any  respect  different  if  he  had  insisted  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms.  For  the  truth  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (I  am 
speaking  of  that  concluded  between  France  and  Prussia, 
not  of  that  between  France  and  Russia),  whatever  might  be 
its  value  to  Napoleon,  was  to  Prussia  not  worth  the  paper  it 
was  written  on.  Prussia  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
Europe  just  so  much  protection  as  saved  her  from  destruc- 
tion, but  she  scarcely  owed  any  protection  to  the  Treaty. 
Treaties  at  best  are  contracts  which  it  is  difficult  to  enforce, 
but  a  treaty  with  Napoleon  in  1807  could  scarcely  be  any- 
thing but  a  snare.  Of  moral  obligation  we  need  say  no- 
thing; but  that  public  opinion  of  Europe,  that  dread  of 
retribution  from  other  States,  that  feeling  of  the  importance 
of  commanding  the  respect  and  confidence  of  foreign 
Governments— all  these  considerations,  which  do  so  much 
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in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  Europe  to  give  validity  to 
treaties  9  had  little  weight  with  Napoleon.  International 
law  ceases  just  where  a  Universal  Monarchy  begins,  and 
Napoleon,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  had  broken 
treaties  systematically,  had  now  seldom  any  reason  for  ob- 
serving them.  It  is  declared  in  the  Treaty  with  Russia 
(Art  4)  that  the  king  of  Prussia  is  restored  to  part  of  his 
States  as  "a  mark  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  regard  for 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias/'  and  there  seems  reason  to 
think  that  in  some  sense  this  is  literally  true;  namely,  that 
Napoleon  refrained  from  actually  annexing  Prussia  out  of 
fear  of  endangering  the  Russian  alliance.  But  when  enough 
had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  Czar,  Napoleon  did  not  mean 
to  be  bound  any  further  in  his  dealings  with  Prussia  by  the 
text  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 

The  result  was  that  the  cessions  made  by  Prussia  proved 
to  be  real,  but  the  equivalent  for  which  they  were  made  was 
not  received.  Instead  of  evacuating  the  territory  in  October 
or  November,  the  army  of  occupation,  more  than  150,000 
men,  remained  throughout  the  whole  term  of  Stein's 
ministry,  Uving  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  1808,  just  the  time  of  Stein's  fall,  that  they 
marched  out,  and  then  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  wanted  in  Spain,  and  not  without  imposing 
quite  new  and  paralysing  conditions  as  the  price  of  their 
departure.  In  fact,  a  new  treaty  now  took  the  place  of  that 
of  Tilsit,  precisely  as  if  Prussia  had  been  worsted  in  a  new 
campaign.  At  the  Convention  of  Paris  of  September  8th, 
1808,  more  territory  was  ceded,  and  the  stipulation  re- 
stricting the  Prussian  army  to  42,000  men,  unknown  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  and  apparently  rendering  the  dependence 
of  Prussia  irremediable,  was  introduced. 

But  that  we  may  see  clearly  the  relation  in  which  Prussia 
stood  to  France  diuing  this  period,  let  us  go  on  to  note  that 
this  second  arrangement  thus  arbitrarily  substituted  for  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  observed  only  by  Prussia,  not  at  all  by 
France.  It  provided  that  Glogau,  Stettin  and  Ciistrin  should 
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be  held  by  the  French  with  a  total  force  not  exceeding 
1O9OOO  men,  until  the  contribution,  now  fixed  at  140,000,000 
francs  (reduced  afterwards  on  the  intercession  of  tiie  Czar 
to  120,000,000),  should  be  paid,  but  that  when  half  the  con- 
tribution should  be  paid  Glogau  should  be  evacuated* 

In  May,  18 11,  the  King  submitted  to  Napoleon  that  this 
condition  had  been  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  Glogau,  but  so  well  did  he  understand  Na- 
poleon's view  of  the  treaties  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
prefer  the  claim  without  ofifering  a  new  and  most  humiliating 
concession,  that  of  an  auxiliary  force  to  serve  under  Na- 
poleon in  the  Russian  war  then  expected.  Napoleon  excused 
himself  from  giving  any  answer  to  these  proposals.  In 
August  came  a  despairing  appeal  from  Hardenberg,  assert- 
ing that  the  force  garrisoning  the  three  fortresses  on  the 
Oder  amounted  to  23,000  men  instead  of  10,000,  costing  the 
e^diausted  country  250,000  crowns  a  month.  What  was  the 
result  of  these  expostulations?  Just  as  before,  the  result 
was  simply  that  the  breach  of  the  old  treaty  was  made  the 
foundation  of  a  new  one.  On  February  24th,  181 2,  a  new 
treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  at  Paris,  with  a  secret  article 
making  the  alliance  offensive,  and  tbree  conventions  were 
signed  the  same  day,  the  first  of  which  stipulated  that 
Glogau,  Stettin  and  Custrin  should  continue  to  be  occupied 
by  French  troops,  while  the  third  exacted  enormous  sup- 
plies for  the  French  army  about  to  invade  Russia.  And 
even  this  new  treaty,  as  Schdll  observes,  was  only  executed 
so  far  as  its  obligations  fell  on  Prussia.  The  French  oc- 
cupied two  additional  fortresses,  those  of  Spandau  and 
Pillau,  and  appropriated  supplies  enormously  in  excess  of 
the  amount  stipulated. 

From  this  general  view  we  may  estimate  the  difference 
between  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Prussia  as  they 
were  in  reality  and  as  they  seemed  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  When  Stein  arrived  at  Memel  at  the  end 
of  September  he  had  reason  to  think  that  the  French  troops 
were  on  the  point  of  marching  out,  that  in  another  month 
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all  of  them  would  hkve  departed,  and  that  when  this  should 
have  happened  France  would  have  no  further  claims ,  or  at 
least  no  considerable  claims ,  upon  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. He  knew  indeed  that  Napoleon  claimed  pecuniary 
payments,  and  a  Commission  was  already  named  to  arrange 
them  with  the  French  Intendant-General,  Dam.  But  what 
he  supposed  the  debt  to  amount  to  we  may  judge  from  the 
estimate  which  that  Conrniission  formed  of  it.  They  stated 
it  at  19,000,000  francs,  and  as  the  income  of  Prussia  in  the 
year  1805-6  had  been  about  27,000,000  thalers,  this,  though 
a  serious,  could  not  seem  a  quite  overwhelming  burden. 
By  the  simple  course  of  instructing  Dam  to  demand  about 
150,000,000  francs.  Napoleon  completely  altered  the  face  of 
affairs,  and  converted  Pmssia  from  a  humbled  but  indepen- 
dent state  into  a  conquered  and  enslaved  country.  Hence- 
forth it  seemed  evident  that  the  French  did  not  mean  to  be 
shaken  off,  and  that  that  happier  condition  of  the  country 
which  Stein  had  looked  forward  to  was  a  chimera. 

Perhaps  the  reader  ought  here  to  be  guarded  against 
misconceptions  to  which  these  figures  may  give  rise.  Na- 
poleon's claim,  as  we  have  seen,  was  finally  fixed  at 
120,000,000  fr.  This  is  equal  to  ^^4,800,000.  Now  when  we 
consider  that  the  Prussians  the  other  day  exacted  from 
FraJQce  a  sum  more  than  forty  times  as  large,  and  that 
France  paid  it  apparently  with  little  eflfort,  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Prussians  made  an  unreasonable 
outcry  about  Napoleon's  treatment  of  them,  and  that  in  fact 
it  was  rather  mild  than  otherwise.  But  we  are  to  consider 
two  things. 

First,  it  is  one  of  the  most  violent  figures  of  speech  to 
say  that  France  paid  her  debt  easily,  or  indeed  paid  it  at 
all.  Of  course  we  know  that  she  only  changed  her  cre4itor 
and  accepted  a  permanent  charge  upon  her  revenue  in  place 
of  a  pressing  overwhelming  debt.  All  that  this  proves  is 
that  her  credit  was  still  good  in  spite  of  her  misfortunes;  in 
other  words,  that  Europe  did  not  beUeve  the  ruin  of  France 
as  a  State  to  be  at  hand.    Had  France  been  unable  to  bor^ 
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row,  the  burden  of  the  debt  would  have  been  felt  most  pain- 
fully. Now  this  was  the  case  of  Prussia;  she  was  entirely 
unable  to  borrow.  In  the  first  Revolutionary  War  Frederick 
William  II.  told  Lord  Malmesbury,  as  an  excuse  for  not  ful- 
filling his  engagements  to  England  (December,  1793),  "that 
I  have  not  in  my  treasure  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
third  campaign,  that  I  cannot  raise  a  new  tax  on  my  sub- 
jects, that  to  attempt  it  would  drive  them  to  the  worst  con- 
sequences without  its  producing  anything,  and  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  is  such  that  it  cannot  bear  a 
loan."  It  is  true  that  that  King  did  afterwards  borrow,  but 
those  were  the  prosperous  times  of  Prussia.  What  credit 
could  a  State  command  which  had  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit,  which  lay  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  and 
which  he  showed  the  clearest  intention  of  reducing  still 
lower  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  should  arrive? 

Secondly,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  wealth  of  Europe 
has  increased  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  an  in* 
calculable  degree,  while  the  value  of  money  has  fallen.  And 
besides  this  general  consideration,  we  are  to  remember  that 
Prussia  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  quite  a  different  State 
from  the  Prussia  of  the  year  before.  Its  population  was 
now  less  than  5,000,000,  it  was  completely  eschausted  by  the 
war  and  by  having  to  support  the  army  of  occupation;  it 
was  originally  a  poor  country,  and  its  industry  had  long 
been  cramped  by  the  mercantile  system,  while  its  trade  was 
now  destroyed  by  the  war  with  England  which  Napoleon 
had  imposed  upon  it.  What  the  distress  of  Prussia  actually 
was  during  this  period  may  be  estimated  by  one  simple  fact, 
more  convincing  than  much  highly  coloured  description, 
that  in  18 10  Altenstein,  the  Minister  who  succeeded  Stein, 
in  reporting  upon  Ways  and  Means,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  left  to  appease  Napoleon  was  to  offer  the 
cession  of  Silesia.  It  is  evident  that,  all  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe  and  almost  all  the  Polish  provinces  having  gone  at 
Tilsit,  such  a  new  dismemberment  would  have  been  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the  State. 
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When  then  we  inquire  how  it  was  that  Stein,  who  began 
apparently  with  nothing  more  in  view  than  a  reform  of  the 
administration,  found  himself  involved  before  long  in  inno- 
vations which  completely  transformed  the  State,  the  ex- 
planation which  presents  itself  is  that  he  found  the  evil  far 
greater  than  he  had  supposed.  Instead  of  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  which  he  had  looked  for,  he  found  no  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
but  complete  subjection  to  France.  He  found  that  he  was 
called  upon  not  merely  to  rectify  a  faulty  system  which  had 
caused  disasters,  but  also  to  repair  the  ruin  which  those 
disasters  had  produced,  and  which  proved  to  be  far  more 
overwhelming  than  he  had  pictured  it.  Thus  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  taken  by  surprise  when  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  put  into  his  hands,  and  when  he  returned  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  half  a  year  to  a  country  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  conquered  and  ruined  since  he 
left  it.  Meanwhile  those  who  were  to  be  his  colleagues 
had  this  advantage  over  him,  that  they  had  never  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  their  posts.  From  July  to  October  the  Im- 
mediate Conmiission  had  had  the  problem  constantly  before 
them.  Reports  had  been  arriving  from  which  they  could 
form  an  estimate  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  and 
they  had  deliberated  incessantly  on  the  means  of  relief. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  in  Germany  upon  the 
question  whether  that  Land  Reform,  which  is  so  pecuharly 
associated  with  Stein's  name,  was  really  his  work  or  that  of 
his  colleagues.  It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  he  was  not 
in  any  way  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  that  it  had  oc- 
curred to  others  while  he  was  still  at  Nassau,  and  that  it 
had  been  elaborately  discussed  by  the  Immediate  Commis- 
sion perhaps  before  it  had  even  occurred  to  his  mind. 
Whether  in  these  circimistances  he  can  still  deserve  to  be 
spoken  of  as  its  author  will  be  considered  below.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  fact  does  not  by  itself  show  that  there  were 
men  on  the  Commission  superior  to  Stein  in  statesmanship 
or  enlightenment,  but  only  that  they  had  had  several  months 
Start  of  him  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 
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It  was  not  probably  till  he  had  been  several  months  in 
office,  perhaps  not  till  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  not 
till  that  summer  of  1808  which  Sch5n  describes  as  "a  splen- 
did glorious  time,"  that  Stein  or  his  associates  fully  realised 
the  greatness  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Then  indeed  they  were  in  a  condition  to  philosophise  upon 
it,  and  to  expound  it  in  the  elevated  style  of  "Stein's  Politi- 
cal Testament".  But  I  take  it  that  a  mistake  would  be 
made  if  we  were  to  conceive  Stein  as  working  on  the  d, 
priori  method,  as  beginning  with  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  way  to  regenerate  a  country  and  then  translating  this 
idea  into  concrete  institutions.  It  is  true  that  neither  he 
nor  his  colleagues  had  any  of  that  aversion  to  general  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  English  politics;  still 
those  officials  who  were  practically  most  influential,  and 
notably  Stein,  began  with  partial  views.  By  slow  degrees 
through  common  discussion  and  common  study  of  the  tre- 
mendous exigency,  their  ideas  gathered  comprehensiveness 
as  their  feelings  gained  solemnity,  until  in  the  end  they 
found  themselves  elevated  to  a  kind  of  prophetic  mood. 
When  this  had  once  taken  place,  they  became  perhaps  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  illusion,  and  half  believed  that  the  great 
principles  had  been  more  clear  to  them  from  the  beginning 
than  they  actually  were.  There  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  this 
illusion  in  the  sentence  with  which  Stein  opens  his  account 
of  his  Ministry: — 

We  started  from  the  fundamental  idea  o€  roasing  a  moral ,  reUgioos ,  pa- 
triotic spirit  in  the  nation ,  of  inspiring  it  anew  with  courage ,  self-confidence, 
readiness  for  every  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  independence  of  the  foreigner  and 
of  national  honour,  and  of  seiring  the  first  fevourable  opportunity  of  beginning 
the  bloody  and  hazardous  struggle  for  both. 

This  is  certainly  no  exaggerated  description  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Stein  Ministry  in  the  summer  of  1808,  but  we  should 
perhaps  be  misled  if  we  accepted  too  Uterally  the  expres« 
sion,  "We  started  from  the  fundamental  idea," 
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stein's  colleagues. 

The  period  of  thirteen  months  upon  which  we  now 
enter  is  memorable  both  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of 
Europe. 

In  Prussian  history  it  makes  the  first  and  busiest  part  of 
a  period  of  constitutional  development  which  is  the  second 
of  three  such  periods  which  Prussia  has  had.  The  first 
period  of  the  land  was  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  I., 
which  saw  the  creation  of  that  pecuUar  military  and  ad- 
ministrative system  which  has  been  described  above.  The 
third  is  the  period  which  followed  the  disturbances  of  1848, 
when  the  government  of  Prussia  became  constitutional  and 
parliamentary.  These  three  points  mark  a  course  of  pro- 
gress essentially  different  from  that  of  England,  the  main 
reason  being  that  our  constitution  developed  itself  mainly 
before  the  period  of  great  standing  armies  had  begun,  and 
that  of  Prussia  afterwards.  But  on  the  Continent  other 
States  may  be  seen  to  have  pursued  a  similar  course.  The 
Stein-Hardenberg  legislation  answers  in  many  ways  to  the 
French  Revolution,  which  likewise  looked  back  to  the  mili- 
tary absolutism  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  other  hand  stopped 
short  of  successful  parliamentary  institutions.  Much  more 
closely  parallel  has  been  the  case  of  Russia.  Peter  is  so 
similar  to  Frederick  William  I.  that  he  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  his  model,  while  the  reforms  of  the  present  Czar 
resemble  those  of  Stein  in  the  same  striking  manner. 
Russia's  third  stage  of  development  is  still  to  come. 

In  general  history  this  period  is  memorable  for  the  first 
hopeful  rally  of  Europe  against  Napoleon.  The  first  object 
of  the  reforms  undertaken  in  Prussia  was  to  repair  the  ruin 
caused  by  the  war,  but  a  further  purpose  soon  began  to  be 
entertained.    It  was  gradually  perceived  that  the  country 
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had  not  merely  been  humbled  and  impoverished,  but  that 
it  had  been  practically  conquered.  Little  more  than  the 
name  of  independence  was  left,  and  in  point  of  harsh  treat- 
ment the  country  was  not  better  but  much  worse  off  than  if 
it  had  actually  made  a  part  of  Napoleon's  empire.  It  also 
appeared  probable  that  annexation  was  in  reality  only 
delayed. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  ask  why  Napoleon 
subjected  Prussia  to  such  unspeakable  oppression  from  1807 
to  1812,  and  yet  refrained  from  annexing  the  country.  His 
forbearance  can  hardly  have  been,  as  he  said,  an  effect  of 
magnanimity,  for  it  was  a  cruel  rather  than  a  merciful  for- 
bearance. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  until  the  year  1812 
he  was  prevented  by  a  series  of  difficulties  arising  not  out 
of  anything  done  by  Prussia  or  her  Ministers,  but  out  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  his  Empire.  In  the  first  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  was  obliged 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Czar.  He  did  not  think  his 
new  alliance  would  be  safe  if  he  should  alarm  Russia  by 
extending  his  .direct  influence  beyond  the  Elbe.  This 
scruple  made  Him  hold  his  hand  till  the  Spanish  rebellion 
and  Junot's  failure  in  Portugal  materially  weakened  his 
position  and  forced  him  to  withdraw  his  army  of  occupation 
from  Prussia.  In  1809,  Russia  allowed  him  to  crush  Austria, 
but  when  this  was  done  he  was  aware  that  he  must  not 
touch  Prussia  until  he  was  quite  prepared  for  a  Russian  war* 
This  involved  vast  preparations  and  a  solid  Austrian  alliance 
cemented  by  marriage.  Prussia  had  respite  while  these  ar- 
rangements were  making.  Her  subjugation  was  involved 
in  the  defeat  of  Russia,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  French  troops  in  18 12  was  so  complete  that  no 
shadow  of  independence  could  have  remained  to  Frederick 
William  had  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  gone  against 
Alexander.  Had  Napoleon's  foreign  relations  been  but 
slightly  different;  had  he  been  a  little  more  independent  of 
Russia  in  1807,  a  little  less  engaged  in  the  Peninsula  in 
i8o3,  above  all  had  he  been  moderately  prudent  and  sue* 
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cessful  in  1812,  Prussia  would  not  have  been  saved  by  the 
efforts  of  many  Steins  or  many  Schamhorsts.  Nor  did  they 
deceive  themselves.  They  trusted  in  Providence,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  course  of  events  so  imprecedented  hoped  to 
see  in  time  an  unprecedented  disaster  befal  their  enemy. 
In  the  meantime  they  prepared  to  be  ready  when  such  an 
opportunity  should  come.  They  elaborated  instruments 
which  were  altogether  contemptible  when  compared  with 
the  force  they  had  to  encounter  ^  yet  such  as  would  prove 
useful  when  once  the  miracle  should  have  happened. 

Gradually  Stein  and  his  colleagues  become  aware  of  the 
extremity  and  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  accordingly 
about  the  middle  of  his  short  time  of  office  the  Ministry  be- 
comes warlike.  It  derives  courage  from  despair,  it  realises 
that  Prussia  has  almost  nothing  to  lose,  and  Stein's  name  is 
now  published  to  Europe  as  representing  a  great  conspiracy 
to  resist  Napoleon  by  raising  the  masses.  In  the  meantime 
the  popular  rising  in  Spain  takes  place,  Schamhorst  is 
pushing  his  military  reforms,  and  the  first  clear  indications 
are  given  that  in  the  European  struggle  the  moral  forces 
are  passing  over  from  the  side  of  France  to  the  side  of 
Europe.  The  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution  commences,  in 
the  bosom  of  which  was  nursed  that  nationality  doctrine, 
that  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  and  that  new  military 
system,  which  together  were  to  give  the  nineteenth  century 
so  much  of  its  character.  In  this  great  German  and  Euro-  \ 
pean  movement  Stein  and  his  colleagues  have  almost  as 
great  a  share  as  in  the  internal  reconstruction  of  Prussia. 
But  they  are  not  able  to  carry  it  so  far.  Stein  has  retired 
somewhat  into  the  background,  and  Scharnhorst  is  dead, 
when  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  actually  takes  place,  and 
Germany  does  not  reach  its  goal  of  unity  till  diat  whole 
generation  has  been  laid  in  the  grave.  Later  events  have 
cast  a  glory  upon  the  Ministry  of  Stein  which  was  by  no 
means  observed  to  shine  upon  it  while  it  existed. 

It  is  not  fair,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  this  book,  to 
credit  Stein  personally  with  all  that  was  then  accomplished 
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for  Prussia  and  Europe.  If  on  the  whole  he  deserves  to 
rank  first  both  for  the  importance  of  his  achievements 
and  for  the  force  and  height  of  his  character,  yet  he  can 
only  be  considered  primus  inter  pares.  He  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  eclipse  Schamhorst  or  Hardenberg,  and  others 
of  less  note  worked  under  him  whose  names  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  lost  in  his.  As  to  Hardenberg,  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  history  of  Prussia  in  this  age  without  at  the 
same  time  tracing  his  biography;  the  others  demand  a 
digression,  and  this  is  the  point  at  which  such  a  digression 
may  most  conveniently  be  made. 

For  at  this  point  we  become  aware  that  the  scene  is 
occupied   by  new   actors.      The   mischievous   school    of 
politicians  which  we  have  had  to  do  with  hitherto  dis- 
appears from  it.    Lombard  vanished  early  in  the  war,  then 
Haugwitz;  of  that  clique  Beyme  only  remains  to  give   us 
trouble.    The  equally  mischievous  military  clique,  of  whom 
it  was  remarked  with  surprise  that  their  counsels  were 
more  pusillanimous  than  those  of  the  civilians,  the  clique 
of  Zastrow,  Kdckeritz  and  Kalkreuth,  now  also  lose  their 
influence.    They  become  an  Opposition  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Berlin,  and  of  which  we  shall  hear  much  in  the 
sequel.    At  times  they  recover  part  of  their  credit,  and 
when  the  trials  of  the  State  are  over  and  the  Restoration 
Period  opens',  they  return,  as  it  were,  with  the  Bourbons 
and  become  once  more  the  ruling  party.     But  for  the 
present  another  party  is  in  the  ascendant,  a  party  which 
Hardenberg  may  be  considered  to  have  founded,  and  of 
which  Stein,  after  having  been  until  his  dismissal  in  January 
the  most  distinguished  member,  and  then  the  martyr,  nomr 
appears  as  the  head.    It  is  a  party  full  of  ability  and 
patriotism.    I  give  here  some  accoimt  of  four  members  of 
it,  selecting  two  from  the  military  section  and  two  from  the 
civilians. 

Gerhard  Johann  David  v.  Schamhorst  was  a  Hannoverian 
by  birth,  and  about  two  years  older  than  Stein.  He  was 
bom  in  1755,  at  Bordenau,  on  the  Leine,  not  far  from  tho 
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town  of  Hannover.  His  father  had  been  a  soldier^  and  had 
risen  to  the  post  of  Quarter-Master,  but  seeing  no  prospect 
of  further  promotion  on  account  of  his  humble  birth,  had 
retired  from  the  army.  The  story  of  his  marriage  illustrates 
the  curiously  intricate  gradations  of  rank  which  are  found 
in  Germany  even  among  the  peasantry.  He  himself,  we 
are  told,  was  a  Brinksitzer,  and  he  ventured  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  daughter  of  the  Freisasse  of  Bordenau.  She 
encouraged  his  suit,  but  her  parents  were  indignant  at  his 
presumption,  for  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  village,  which  ran 
thus,  (i)  Freisasse,  (2)  VoUmeier,  (3)  Halbmeier,  (4)  Hofling, 
(5)  Kother,  (6)  Brinksitzer,  (7)  Kirchhofner,  (8)  Hausling, 
there  were  not  less  than  four  ranks  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  The  marriage  took  place  at  last,  but 
not  till  after  a  child  had  been  bom.  Gerhard  was  the 
second  child,  and  passed  much  of  his  boyhood  in  field-work 
for  his  father,  first  at  a  farm  H^melsee  on  the  Weser,  then 
at  another  farm  at  Bothmer.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law  the  elder  Schamhorst  laid  claim  to  the  property  at 
Bordenau,  and  obtained  it  at  last,  but  not  till  after  a  lawsuit 
which  lasted  ten  years,  and  involved  him  in  expenses,  we 
are  told,  amounting  to  the  surprising  sum  of  280  thalers* 
The  career  of  the  younger  Schamhorst  was  decided  by  an 
acquaintance  which  his  father  made  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers  and  military  writers  then  living  in 
Germany,  the  Count  Lippe-Biickeburg.  Of  him  Gneisenau 
says  in  a  letter  to  Vamhagen  v.  £nse,  who  had  written  his 
life: 


You  have  praised  Count  Lippe  highly,  hut  much  helow  his  deserts ;  he 
was  far  greater  even  than  you  have  represented  him.  Some  time  ago  I  spent 
some  time  at  Buckeburg,  and  there  I  read  his  MSS.  in  the  archives.  The  man 
had  worked  out  in  detail  our  whole  levie  en  massg  of  18x3,  Landwehr  and 
Landsturm,  the  whole  modem  military  system  from  the  largest  outlines  down 
to  the  smallest  nunutise :  everything  was  known,  taught,  worked  out  by  him  be- 
forehand. Think  what  a  man  it  must  have  been  in  whose  mind  ripened  so  &r 
back  the  greatest  military  conceptions,  the  realising  of  which  later  in  the  end 
actually  crushed  the  whole  power  of  Napoleon. 
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This  was  the  patron  of  the  young  Schamhorst,  who,  in 
1773,  entered  the  military  school  founded  by  him  at 
Wilhelmstein,  and  continued  in  his  service  till  his  death  in 
1777;  it  is  indeed  startling  to  find  those  ideas  of  a  popular 
army  which  Schamhorst  was  to  realise  familiar  to  the 
patron  of  his  youth,  who  died  nine  years  before  Frederick 
the  Great.  On  the  death  of  the  Count,  Schamhorst  ex- 
changed the  Biickeburg  service  for  that  of  his  own  State, 
Hannover.  He  entered  a  regiment  to  which  a  promising 
regimental  school  had  lately  been  attached,  and  began  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  military  subjects.  In 
1782,  he  removed  to  Hannover  itself,  with  the  rank  of  an 
ensign  of  artillery,  and  began  now  to  appear  as  an  author. 
He  wrote  an  Officers'  Handbook,  a  History  of  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  other  similar  books.  It  was  his  deliberate 
opinion — and  his  biographer  has  found  among  his  papers 
the  outline  of  an  essay  which  was  intended  to  establish  it — 
that  there  cannot  be  an  intelligent  army  or  any  gpreat 
development  of  military  skill  without  a  good  military 
literature.  In  1785,  he  marries  Clara  Schmalz,  sister  of 
Dr.  Theodor  Schmalz,  a  man  afterwards  of  considerable 
note,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  while  Dr.  Schmalz 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  Life  of  Count  Lippe-Btickeburg. 
In  1788,  he  appears  as  editor  of  a  periodical  called  the  New 
Military  Joumal.  And  now  comes  for  him  as  for  others  the 
French  Revolution. 

Politically,  Schamhorst  viewed  it  in  much  the  same  way 
as  most  intelligent  Germans  of  the  middle  class,  that  is, 
with  warm  goodwill  and  sympathy  in  its  first  brilliant  year, 
but  with  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  when  its  dark,  period 
commenced.  But  it  was  the  military  aspect  of  the  revolution 
which  naturally  seized  his  attention  most  forcibly.  In 
March  1793,  his  sovereign  George  III.  summoned  the 
Hannoverian  army  to  join  the  English  expedition  which  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  commanding  in  the  Nether- 
lands; and  here  begins  Schamhorsfs  practical  experience 
of  war. 
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In  the  following  years  Stein  and  Schamhorst  begin, 
though  unconsciously,  to  approach  each  other.  They 
watch  the  same  conflict  though  from  different  points  of 
view,  Schamhorst  from  the  middle  of  the  fray,  Stein  as  a 
civilian  and  spectator.  Both  retire  from  tie  field  of 
European  warfare  at  the  same  moment,  for  when  the  line 
of  demarcation  was  drawn  after  the  Peace  of  Basel, 
Hannover  as  well  as  Prussia  was  sheltered  by  it.  Scharn- 
borst,  as  well  as  Stein,  saw  nothing  of  war  between  the 
Peace  of  Basel  and  the  campaign  of  Jena,  for  when  the 
French  occupied  Hannover  in  1803,  he  had  already  ex- 
changed the  Hannbverian  for  the  Prussian  service.  We 
remember  that  Stein^s  marriage  in  1793  connected  him  with 
the  Hannoverian  family  of  Count  Walmoden.  Schamhorst 
about  the  same  time  enters  also  into  close  relations  with 
the  Count,  who  in  the  campaign  of  the  Netherlands  held  aX. 
first  the  position  of  general  of  the  cavalry  and  at  the  end  oi 
1794,  when  the  Duke  of  York  left  the  army,  which  by  thai 
time  had  retired  into  Holland,  took  the  supreme  command 
of  the  united  English  and  Hannoverian  troops.  Accordingly, 
when  in  1795  Schamhorst  returned  to  Hannover,  having 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  two  campaigns  and 
risen  to  the  rank  of  Major  and  Assistant  Quarter-Master- 
General,  it  was  natural  that  Stein  and  Schamhorst  should 
become  well  known  to  one  another,  as  it  has  been  already 
related  that  they  did.  Schamhorst  continued  in  the  Han- 
noverian service  till  the  year  1801,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Quarter-Master-General.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  while 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  Observation,  by  which  the  line 
of  demarcation  was  protected  and  to  which  Hannover  fur- 
nished a  contingent,  having  become  acquainted  with  his 
merits,  tried  to  tempt  him  to  abandon  the  service  of  his 
native  state  for  that  of  Prussia.  Schamhorst  refused;  but 
the  Prussian  offer  was  repeated,  and  at  last  in  1801  he 
yielded.  It  appears  that  he  considered  himself  entitled  to 
rise  in  time  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
that  he  came  to  leam  that,  in  consequence  of  his  want  of 
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nobility,  he  could  not  expect  such  promotion  in  an  aristo- 
cratic country  like  Hannover,  and  in  particular  that  the 
Privy  Councillor  v.  Lenthe,  who  governed  Hannover  from 
London,  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  allow  it. 

In  the  Prussian  service  Schamhorst  received  the  com- 
mission of  Lieutenant -Colonel  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of 
Cavalry,  which  was  quartered  in  Berlin,  and,  as  before,  his 
talent  for  teaching  was  put  to  profit  by  giving  him  a  place 
in  the  Academy  for  young  Officers.  A  Military  Academy 
for  Nobles  had  been  founded  by  Frederick  immediately 
after  the  Seven  Years  War,  but  the  teachers  in  this  in- 
stitution were  chiefly  French,  and  the  instruction  some- 
what too  general.  In  1 791  an  Academy  for  the  Artillery 
had  been  founded.  Some  teaching  was  also  provided  for 
young  Infantry  and  Cavalry  Officers.  Over  this  last  depart- 
ment, with  a  nominal  subordination  to  Lieutenant-Greneral 
v.  Geusau,  Schamhorst  was  now  placed.  He  continued 
principally  occupied  with  these  professional  duties  from 
1801  to  1805.  He  drew  up  a  scheme  for  organizing  more 
completely  the  instruction  in  his  department;  a  scheme 
which  in  1804  received  the  King's  approval,  and  was  carried 
into  effect.  Schamhorst's  influence  was  devoted  during 
these  years  to  creating  an  intelligent  opinion  in  military  cir- 
cles on  military  subjects.  The  doctrine  which  he  preached 
was  the  inadequacy  of  the  military  system  of  Frederick, 
and  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  new  warfare  which  the 
Revolution  had  called  into  existence.  Not  only  by  his 
lectures,  but  in  other  ways,  and  particularly  by  a  Military 
Society  which  he  founded  in  1802,  and  which,  conmiendng 
with  9  members,  numbered  in  1805  not  less  than  188  (among 
whom  was  included  Stein),  he  strove  to  excite  the  leaders 
of  the  Prussian  army  to  earnest  thought  on  the  principles 
of  their  art.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  had  some  opposi- 
tion to  encounter.  He  held  in  fact  a  prophetic  function, 
and  his  teaching  in  the  midst  of  the  aged  and  inveterately 
blinded  representatives  of  the  Frederician  tradition  was  in 
fact^  like  that  of  Heinrich  v.  Bulow,  the  announcement  of^ 
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wrath  to  come,  of  a  destruction  to  happen  after  forty  days. 
No  wonder  that  the  ** pedant *'  and  "theorist"  was  slighted 
by  such  heroes  as  York.  He  was  indeed  exposed  to  so 
much  petty  persecution  that  he  became  anxious  to  leave 
the  Artillery.  But  he  had  a  supporter  in  the  King,  who  in 
1802  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  noble,  and  afterwards  placed 
him  in  the  staff  with  the  position  of  third  Lieutenant- 
Quartermaster-General. 

His  two  colleagues  were  PhuU  and  Massenbach,  both 
well  known  in  the  military  history  of  the  time.  The  first 
afterwards  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  held  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  counsels  of  the  Czar  in  18 12.  The 
second  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  in  the 
campaign  of  Jena.  Both  were,  like  Scharnhorst,  men  of 
ideas  and  theories.  But  when  Scharnhorst  by  becoming 
their  colleague  was  brought  into  comparison  with  them,  he 
was  seen  by  the  more  intelligent  observers  to  differ  from 
them  as  the  true  philosopher  differs  from  the  mere  sophist 
or  dilettante.  While  they  had  plausible  views  which  they 
recommended  either  by  declamation  or  by  oracular  airs,  he 
had  definite  judgments  which  were  unaffectedly  explained, 
and  which  challenged  the  strictest  examination.  The 
young  military  theorists  delighted  to  call  Scharnhorst  their 
master;  Clausewitz  names  him  the  father  of  his  mind,  and 
Muffling,  who  belonged  to  his  brigade,  says,  "We  of  the 
third  brigade  thought  that  m  the  other  two  brigades  much 
conceit  but  little  practical  mastery  was  developed." 

This  was  the  career  of  Scharnhorst  till  the  war  came 
upon  him.  What  he,  in  his  prophetic  soul,  anticipated  of 
the  war  escapes  him  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  Dec.  19th, 
1805.  He  dissuaded  him  from  becoming  a  soldier,  for,  he 
says. 

You  will  not  serve  the  French,  and  the  other  armies  are  for  the  most  part 
in  such  a  condition  that  little  honour  for  the  future  is  to  be  gained  in  them.  As 
to  the  Srusstan  army,  (he  says)  it  is  animated  by  the  best  spirit ;  courage  and 
ability,  nothing  is  wanting.  But  it  will  not,  it  must  not,  it  cannot  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is,  or  into  which  it  will  come,  do  anything  great  or  decisive. 
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This  is  my  confessbn,  which  I  should  not  make  to  a  lad  like  you  if  in  writing:  I 
had  not  my  dearly  loved  son  before  me,  whom  I  would  gladly  guide  on  his 
course  of  life* 

Schamhorst  was  present  at  Jena,  and  says:  "On  the 
left  wing,  where  I  was,  we  won,  and  I  may  say  only  through 
courage  and  ability.  All  the  arrangements  were  left 
to  me." 

In  the  general  rout  which  followed  he  attached  himself 
to  Blucher,  and  entered  Llibeck  with  him,  was  driven  out 
with  him,  and  at  last  surrendered  with  him  at  Ratkau, 
when  the  old  hero  wrote,  **Ich  kapithullire,  weil  ich  kein 
Brot  und  keine  Muhnitsion  nicht  mehr  habe."  Scharnhorst 
was  immediately  exchanged  for  Colonel  Gerard,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  King  at  KSnigsberg.  He  writes  from  Rostock 
to  his  daughter  Julia,  on  Nov.  22nd: 

When  Schmidt  is  sleeping  by  me  in  the  carriage  I  have  the  miserable 
liberty  of  giving  myself  up  entirely  to  the  outbreak  of  grief.  Now  are  the 
bravest  most  sad  and  afflicted,  and  the  most  spiritless  most  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. Never  have  I  seen  a  man  more  unhappy  than  the  finest  fellow  I  ever 
knew.  General  Blucher.  It  comes  home  to  me  doubly,  as  I  know  all  the 
blunders,  the  stupidity,  the  cowardice,  that  have  brought  us  to  our  present 
pass.  The  real,  the  only  consolation  is ,  that  I  made  proposals ,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  avert  our  calamity,  the  institution  of  a  national  militia,  the  universal 
arming  of  the  land  in  the  last  summer,  the  strengthening  of  the  regiments  and 
a  closer  political  alliance. 

Again,  on  the  28th  from  Danzig: 

If  I  can  manage  it,  I  will  serve  in  the  Russian  armies  but  as  a  Prussian 
ofticer;  for  I  will  not  take  a  post  in  the  Prussian  army;  General  Kalkreuth  is 
no  man  for  me.  But  at  present  I  will  not  on  any  terms  leave  the  Prussian 
service ;  that  I  think  would  be  dishonourable.  Besides,  the  Prussian  State  will 
never  be  quite  ruined,  and,  in  any  case,  will  maintain  an  army  in  time  of  peace. 
Possibly,  however,  it  will  be  smaller  than  hitherto. 

Schamhorst,  it  is  evident,  did  not  yet  quite  foresee  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  On  Dec.  4th,  after  arriving  at  Konigsberg, 
he  remarks  that  **The  medley  of  people  half  unhappy  and 
quite  unhappy,  of  people  that  feel  nothing  and  people  that 
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feel  extravagantly,  is  so  hkarre  and  so  universal,  that  we 
have  a  really  romantic  life," 

The  King  received  him  well,  and  even  allowed  his 
resolution  not  to  serve  under  General  Kalkreuth.  He 
appointed  him  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  General  Lestocq,  who 
commanded  the  Prussian  contingent  which  joined  the  Rus- 
sian army  of  Bennigsen.  The  following  sketch  is  given  by 
an  eye-witness  of  Lestocq's  head-quarters : 

A  multitude  of  people  of  the  military  and  diplomatic  class ,  with  those  be- 
longing to  both,  were  crowded  together  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  head* 
quarters,  of  all  of  whom  alike  it  was  a  question  whether  they  could  have  been 
invited  thither  or  had  come  in  order  to  act  as  partisans. 

All  seemed  to  take  the  line  of  saying  much  and  doing  nothing.  One  only 
said  nothing  and  did  much,  the  noble  Schamhorst,  who  had  associated  with 
himself  one  as  silent  and  thoughtful  as  himself.  Captain  v.  Ziehen.  If  the  deep 
military  views  and  the  genuinely  humane  qualities  with  the  Solonian  wisdom 
which  formed  a  trinity  in  the  character  of  this  unique  person,  had  been  united 
by  that  energy  which  in  the  confidence  of  moral  power  gives  courage  to  step 
forward  manfully  and  make  one's  will  prevail,  he  would,  as  Charles  V.  once  did 
at  Speyer,  have  easily  put  to  silence  the  squeaking  of  the  mice ,  and  sent  the 
crew  of  spoiled  children  either  into  the  battle-field  to  meet  the  enemy,  or  back 
into  the  drawing-rooms  of  Kdnigsberg  and  Petersburg,  which  would  certainly 
have  given  another  turn  to  the  campaign. 

At  the  battle  ofEylau,  the  Prussian  contingent  greatly 
distinguished  itself,  the  General  following  the  counsels  of 
Schamhorst,  who  received  from  the  King  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment the  "Ordre  pour  le  M^rite/'  But  like  almost  all 
the  Prussian  generals  in  this  war,  Lestocq  was  too  old,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  Schamhorst  had  to 
struggle  against  his  prejudices,  his  incapacity,  and  his  pre- 
ference for  bad  and  blind  advisers.  The  difference  rose  at 
last  to  an  open  qiiarrel,  and  Schamhorst  went  so  far  as  to 
write  to  the  King  representing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
superseding  Lestocq.  But  the  battle  of  Friedland,  in  which 
the  Prussians  had  no  share,  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
suddenly  changed  the  scene. 

This  was  almost  the  end  of  Schamhorst's  experience  of 
actual  warfare.  The  next  battle  at  which  he  was  present 
was  that  of  Gross-Gorschen,  fought  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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War  of  Liberation,  and  here  he  received  wounds  of  which 
he  died.  He  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  successes  for 
which  he  more  than  any  other  man  had  prepared  the  way. 

The  Peace  of  Tilsit  brought  Schamhorst  to  the  head 
of  the  military  administration  as  well  as  Stein  to  the  head 
of  the  civil,  and  these  two  names  are  inseparably  associated 
in  the  regeneration  of  Prussia.  Schamhorst,  as  he  meddled 
less  with  politics,  and  as  his  reforms  had  a  more  direct  and 
visible  effect  in  restoring  Prussia,  is  more  universally  praised 
by  contemporary  writers  than  Stein.  Even  Amdt,  Stein's 
principal  eulogist,  in  a  poem  in  which  he  assigns  to  each  of 
the  heroes  of  the  struggle  of  Liberation  a  peculiar  epithet, 
pronouncing  Blticher,  for  instance,  the  bravest,  and  Stein 
the  strongest,  seems  disposed  to  keep  the  epithet  "greatest" 
for  Schamhorst  Everything  we  know  of  him  gives  us  an 
exalted  idea  of  his  character,  but  it  was  not  his  lot  to  achieve 
splendid  successes  on  the  battle-field,  and  as  to  his  views 
and  sentiments,  nothing  is  preserved  which  in  any  striking 
manner  confirms  the  opinion  which  his  contemporaries 
formed  of  him.  We  have  little  from  his  pen  which  travels 
beyond  the  details  of  military  organisation. 

We  may  notice  particularly  in  Schamhorst  the  academic 
character  which  official  life  tends  to  assume  in  Prussia.  The 
person  who  did  most  to  save  Prussia  from  Napoleon  has  the 
stamp  and  led  the  life  rather  of  a  Professor  than  of  a  Com- 
mander. His  principal  occupation,  tmtil  he  took  the  lead 
in  the  War  Administration  at  the  age  of  fifty- two,  had 
always  been  lecturing.  The  topics  of  his  biographers  and 
eulogists  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  biographers  of 
Kant  or  F.  A.  Wolf.  His  style  of  exposition  is  discussed; 
his  tendency  to  repetition  and  prolixity,  which  arose  from 
his  eamest  anxiety  to  make  his  views  clear;  his  want  of  ease 
and  fluency,  which  however,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject, 
he  gradually  overcame;  the  profound  influence  he  acquired 
over  intelligent  young  students;  the  gradual  prevalence  of 
his  ideas  and  the  influential  school  he  founded;  his  love  of 
thoroughness  and  dislike  of  dilettantism— and  so  on,  until 
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it  requires  an  effort  to  realise  that  Schamhorst  followed  the 
profession  of  BlUcher,  and  not  rather  that  of  Kant. 

Between  him  and  Stein,  the  two  greatest  men  of  action 
whom  Germany  produced  in  that  age,  there  was  a  contrast 
almost  as  interesting  as  that  which  has  been  so  often  re- 
marked between  her  two  great  poets  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
It  was  the  more  singular  because  it  reversed  the  contrast  of 
their  professions.  Stein  had  the  temperament  of  the  soldier, 
and  Schamhorst  that  of  the  civilian.  While  Stein  im- 
pressed every  one  by  his  vividness  and  fire,  Schamhorst,  on 
the  contrary,  impressed  no  one.  "He  seemed,^'  says  Clause- 
witz,  **to  the  people  of  the  great  world,  and  even  to  the  in- 
telligent part  of  it,  a  dull  savant  and  pedant,  while  military 
men  took  him  for  an  irresolute,  unpractical,  imsoldier-like 
book-writer."  Yet  in  another  way  he  accompKshed  as 
much,  and  overcame  as  many  difficulties  as  Stein.  He 
reached  his  end  as  certainly  by  perceiving  it  clearly,  and 
travelling  towards  it  persistently,  by  reticence  whidi  per- 
plexed opposition,  compliance  in  secondary  matters  which 
propitiated  it,  and  a  certain  stillness  and  apparent  insignifi- 
cance which  disarmed  it,  as  Stein  reached  his  end  by  force 
and  rapidity.  He  could  not,  like  Stein,  inspire  others  with 
enthusiasm,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  peculiarly  free 
from  Stein's  great  fault,  the  want  of  secrecy.  Perhaps  Stein 
is  pointed  at  by  Schamhorst's  disciple  Boyen,  when  he 
writes  of  his  master  as  follows : 

This  modest  bearing  in  a  soldier,  tihis  submission  to  the  opinion  of  others 
when  he  thought  the  question  immaterial  or  merely  formal,  misled  the  judg- 
ment of  hasty  observers  who  fancy  the  great  man  always  reveals  himself  in 
thunder  and  lightning;  fiery  passionate  natures  have  always,  I  think,  mis- 
understood him.  It  was  my  experience  that  in  business  he  never  said  a  word 
more  than  the  matter  in  hand  immediately  required;  there  was  never  a  trace 
of  that  abandon,  that  unbosoming,  that  revelling  in  the  future  which  has  more 

than  once  been  a  snare  to  celebrated  men Such  caution  was  so  much  a  part 

of  Scharnhorst's  character,  that  perhaps  at  times  he  pushed  it  to  an  extreme; 
still  he  was  always  actuated  by  the  noble  resolve  never  to  prejudice  the 
interest  of  his  sovereign  by  any  unseasonable  confidence. 

Stein  and  Schamhorst  stand  together  at  the  head  of  the 
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work  of  political  reconstruction  in  Prussia,  with  as  conspicuous 
an  eminence  as  the  two  Dioscuri  of  German  hterature  had 
recently  held  at  Weimar.  No  third  politician  raised  himself 
to  their  height  until,  just  after  Stein's  retirement,  and  during 
the  Ministry  of  Altenstein,  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt  appeared 
with  his  great  educational  reform.  But  both  Stein  in  the 
civil  department  and  Schamhorst  in  the  military  had  most 
distinguished  coadjutors,  of  whom  it  is  proper  in  this  place 
to  give  some  account.  With  Stein  worked  in  particular 
Sch5n  and  Niebuhr;  with  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau. 

Theodor  v.  SchSn  was  bom  in  1773.  His  father  had 
been  a  friend  of  Kant's,  and  had  even  had  the  honour  of  a 
Privatissimum  from  him  at  Kdnigsberg.  He  held  an  office 
in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  and  when  Theodor  in  turn 
came  to  Kdnigsberg  for  his  education,  procured  from  Kant 
a  scheme  of  studies  for  him.  The  son  was  quite  as  much 
under  the  philosopher's  influence  as  the  father  had  been. 
The  first  volume  of  SchSn's  Remains  exhibits  Kant's  portrait 
as  a  frontispiece,  and  the  last  sentence  in  the  volume  con- 
tains SchSn's  confession  of  faith.  "Without  Kant's  philo- 
sophy and  Sauerkraut  I  should  long  have  been  in  my  grave." 
He  explains,  however,  that  by  Sauerkraut  he  means  the 
broth  only,  and  perhaps  something  may  depend  also  on  the 
way  in  which  the  philosophy  is  taken.  But  another  Kdnigs- 
berg Professor  influenced  him  almost  as  much  as  Kant  He 
says  himself,  "Kraus  was  my  great  teacher,  and  I  followed 
him  without  reserve."  It  was  from  Kraus,  the  apostle  of 
Free  Trade  in  Germany,  that  he  gained  that  idea  of  the 
connexion  of  national  wealth  with  industrial  liberty,  which 
was  to  be  embodied  partly  by  his  exertions  in  the  Emanci- 
pating Edict  of  Stein^s  Ministry.  In  1793  he  began  his  ad- 
ministrative career,  obtaining  the  post  of  Referendarius 
under  v.  SchrStter,  Superior  President  of  East  Prussia.  In 
1796  and  1797  he  travelled  in  Germany.  The  following  ob- 
servations, which  he  made  upon  Silesia,  deserve  to  be 
quoted. 

The  interesting  men  in  Breslan  were  very  much  isolated*    The  nobility 
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lived  only  with  each  other,  and  the  citizens  only  with  their  equals.  Only  in 
Breslau  was  to  be  found  a  cultivated  citizen-class;  in  the  country  there  were 
only  noblemen  and  serfs.  In  Prussia  free  blood  remained  free  for  all  after 
generations;  but  in  Silesia  the  air  carried  serfdom »  and  the  child  bom  on  a 
knightly  estate  of  non-noble  parents  was  a  serf.  Where  these  are  the  ground- 
tones  in  a  country,  there  can  be  little  question  of  culture,  and  the  well-informed 
cultivated  man  feels  himself  isolated. 

Again: 

My  journey  through  Silesia  for  six  months  was,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Minister  v.  Hoym,  a  real  pleasure-trip.  I  was  received  and  treated  in 
an  extremely  friendly  way,  people  were  obliging,  and  all  this  was  made  more 
agreeable  by  the  Silesian  good  humour  which  showed  itself  everywhere.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  people,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  I  only 
met  or  found  two  country  noblemen  that  had  a  touch  of  scientific  culture. 
These  were  a  H.  v.  Haugwitz  at  Leobschfitz,  and  a.  H.  v.  Reibnitz  at  Glatz: 
but  even  here  you  had  to  avoid  hurting  the  two  prejudices  of  the  Province : 
you  must  not  question  that  Silesia  was  the  most  beautiful  of  countries ,  or  say 
that  the  condition  of  the  common  man,  that  is,  the  serf,  was  horrible.  On  the 
last  head  I  often  could  not  restrain  some  expressions  of  opinion  that  in  Silesia 
-were  heretical,  and  this  led  to  ill-feeling  and  coldness.  A  bill  of  fare  for 
servants  in  serfdom,  drawn  up  by  the  Country  Police  Board,  laid  it  down  that 
every  man-  or  maid-servant  was  to  have  four  pounds  of  meat  in  the  year,  and 
the  bread  too  was  so  sparingly  apportioned  that  the  diet  contrasted  harshly 
with  that  of  the  Magdebiu-g  or  Halberstadt  districts.  The  consequences  were 
palpable;  the  labourers  were  so  weak,  that  on  a  Silesian  estate  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  some  33  per  cent,  more  hands  than  an  equal  estate  in  the  Magde- 
burg district  had.  Thank  God  I  it  is  otherwise  since  the  Edict  of  Oct.  9th, 
X807,  and  as  when  the  common  man  is  elevated  the  higher  class  rise  with  him, 
the  Silesian  nobility  stands  there  now  clearer,  freer  from  prejudice  and  more 
cultivated. 

In  1798  he  was  in  England,  which  he  viewed  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

It  was  through  England  that  I  became  a  statesman.    "Where  the  labourer,    I 
busy  among  the  cabbages,  called  out  to  me  in  exultation  that  he  had  read  that 
my  King  was  about  to  join  the  Coalition  against  France  along  with  England — 
there  you  have,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  public  life. 

So  that  the  intelligence  of  our  agricultural  population  is  i  / 
what  strikes  him  most  I    He  also  remarks  that  the  popular  /  * 
character  of  the  legal  administration  diffuses  a  knowledge 
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and  an  acqu^ntance  with  legal  formulas  which  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  country  of  Europe. 

If  we  see  England  remarkable  for  the  degradation  of  its 
agricultural  class ,  and  for  the  general  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  law,  we  are  not  probably  to  find  fault  with  Sch6n, 
but  to  remember  that  he  compared  our  peasantry  with  serfs, 
and  our  acquaintance  with  law  with  that  common  on  the 
Continent  before  the  Code  Civil. 

In  180O9  as  it  appears,  Schdn  was  attached  to  the  General 
Directory  at  Berlin,  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Department  of 
V.  Schr6tter  who  was  Minister  for  the  Province  of  Prussia. 
At  this  time  Stein  was  still  Superior  President  in  West- 
phalia.   He  declares 

That  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  Collegia  that  can  ever  have  existed.  The 
very  numerous  Collegium  was  composed  of  individual — to  be  sure  very  few — 
eminent  capacities  and  men  with  an  accurate  scientific  training,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  whose  education  had  not  raised  them  above  common  clerks' 
work  and  the  most  ordinary  unintelligent  business  routine. 

He  goes  on  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Struensee, 
upon  whom  he  passes  the  enthusiastic  judgment  that  has 
been  given  above.  The  next  ablest  man  he  finds  to  have 
been  Hardenberg. 

The  marked  pectdiarity  of  Schdn,  as  it  appears  in  his 
Remains,  is  what  he  calls  his  belief  in  the  power  of  ideas 
and  in  the  all-importance  of  scientific  culture.  It  is  on  such 
a  principle  that  he  classifies  all  the  public  men  whom  he 
has  occasion  to  characterise.  They  are  divided  first  into 
two  classes,  those  who  are  capable  and  those  who  are  not 
capable  of  ideas,  and  of  these  two  classes  the  former  is 
again  subdivided  into  those  who  have  only  an  undeveloped 
capacity  for  ideas  and  those  who  have  in  addition  received 
a  philosophic  training,  or,  better  still,  a  *^ philosophical  and 
poetical  training.''  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  does  not  merely 
require  of  the  statesman  that  he  should  be  intellectual  and 
well-informed  and  should  generalise;  he  must  apply  to 
politics  a  special  philosophical  system.    For  those  who  only 
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study  politics  inductively  and  historically  Sch5n  has  a 
standing  contemptuous  epithet;  he  calls  them  Dealers  in 
Notices,  and  applies  this  phrase  at  one  time  to  the  His- 
torical School  and  at  another  to  Stein  himself. 

Schon  has  left  more  criticisms  upon  Stein  than  any  other 
man  who  knew  him  well.  These  we  shall  deal  with  as  they 
come  before  us.  In  general  he  regards  his  chief  as  belong- 
ing to  the  second  of  his  classes,  that  is,  as  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ideas  and  even  of  originating  them,  but  as  entirely 
without  philosophical  and  poetical  culture.  Hardenberg,  we 
may  observe,  he  regards  in  much  the  same  way.  He  testifies, 
but  always  with  much  contempt,  to  Stein's  great  historical 
knowledge,  and  one  is  led  to  inquire  how  such  a  rigorous 
critic  will  regard  Niebuhr,  who  also  is  indifferent  to  philo- 
sophy and  depends,  even  more  than  Stein,  on  history. 
Curiously  enough  SchQn's  observations  on  Niebuhr  are 
eulogistic  in  the  extreme,  although  Niebuhr  is  as  decidedly 
the  Conservative  as  Schdn  is  the  Radical  of  the  set,  and 
though  Niebuhr  for  his  part  seems  to  shrink  from  Schon's 
opinions  and  plans  with  a  kind  of  terror. 

Some  of  Schon's  criticisms  upon  Stein  have  been  quoted 
already.  Here  are  other  specimens. 

He  did  not  venture  with  the  intelligence  with  which  Heaven  had  gifted 
him  originally  to  oppose  the  positions  of  political  science ;  nay,  when  he  was 
pressed  he  even  gave  them  his  sanction,  not  to  seem  unintellectoal,  but  he 
himself  never  came  to  a  scientific  construction  in  public  aflEairs. 

Stein  would  have  been  much  embarrassed  if  he  had  been  required  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  a  State  ?  and.  To  what  end  do  we  live  and 
ought  we  to  live  in  a  State  ? 

Perhaps  most  of  the  great  statesmen  of  history  would 
have  made  an  equally  poor  figure  if  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  of  this  kind.  It  is  thus  that  we 
commonly  find  by  the  side  of  the  practical  statesman  some 
absolute  theorist  who  condemns  him  for  his  compromises 
and  despises  him  almost  in  proportion  to  his  success.  A 
criticism  of  this  kind  is  of  little  importance  even  when  it  is 
true,  for  the  statesman  must  at  least  humour  the  prejudices 
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of  his  contemporaries,  and  will  scarcely  perhaps  be  power- 
fully influential  unless  he  shares  them.  But  such  critidsms 
are  seldom  even  true,  for  they  assume  the  philosophy  of 
politics  to  be  fu*  more  settled  than  it  is.  What  Schon  calls 
science  would  not  now  be  acknowledged  to  have  a  right  to 
that  name,  and  Stein's  historical  eclecticism  may  well  have 
come  nearer  the  mark.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  from  ignorance, 
but  deliberately  that  he  disregarded  his  friend's  systems. 
So  Schdn  tells  us: 

It  was  by  my  intercourse  with  Fichte  at  KdnigsbexsT  that  the  view  up- 
wards was  first  opened  to  me,  and  his  society  laid  in  me  such  a  firm  foundation 
in  this  respect  that  the  tendency  in  everything  to  seek  and  hold  the  higher 
point  of  view  runs,  I  am  sure ,  through  my  whole  life.  Stein  chid  me  as  an 
idealist,  for  he  was  too  good-natured  to  apply  to  me  the  hard  name  of  meta- 
physician, and  my  esprit  iL  *ys&me,  as  he  expressed  it,  was  often  so  disagree- 
able to  him  that  he  complained  about  it  to  Hardenbeig. 

In  1805  Sch5n  opposed  the  plan  of  paper  money,  pro- 
posed by  Stein  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
war  which  seemed  then  in  prospect.  In  giving  an  account 
of  his  opposition,  he  adds,  "And  yet  Stein  belonged,  beyond 
question,  to  the  very  small  part  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Directory  who  were  of  conspicuous  merit,  and  rose 
above  the  ordinary  routine."  He  goes  on  to  describe  how 
the  first  disasters  of  the  war  in  1806  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  reign  of  empty  formalism;  and  how  even  before  the  war 
there  had  grown  up,  between  a  policy  of  drifting  in  foreign 
affairs  and  the  idea  of  national  independence,  two  parties, 
the  Haugwitz  and  the  Hardenberg-Stein  party;  how  the 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  Stein  at  Kdnigsberg  made 
for  internal  affairs  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  of  the 
"good  old  time"  with  the  feeling  that  the  old  mixture  could 
not  last;  how  Stein  "vomited  fire  and  flame  in  a  case  where 
fire  and  flame  were  wasted,"  and  then  retired  to  Nassau. 
Under  Hardenberg,  Schdn  became  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee which,  after  his  departure,  was  erected  into  a  Pro- 
visional Government.  Here  he  made  for  the  first  time  the 
aquaintance  of  Niebuhr,  and  says  that  "almost  every  day 
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the  compass  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  had  endowed  him 
became  more  evident,  and  his  truly  noble  character  attached 
him  more  and  more." 

Schon's  share  in  the  achievements  of  the  reforming 
ministry  was  certainly  greater  than  that  of  Niebuhr,  who, 
indeed,  had  very  little  direct  share  in  them.  But  Niebuhr 
was  more  of  a  personal  friend  to  Stein  than  SchOn  was,  for 
he  continued  to  meet  and  correspond  with  him  in  later  life, 
whereas  Schdn  never  saw  Stein  after  the  year  18 13.  More- 
over, he  is  so  interesting  in  his  personal  character,  so  illus- 
trious by  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  learning,  and  so 
peculiarly  related  to  England  as  the  only  German  political 
thinker  who  has  ever  attracted  our  attention,  that  some 
account  of  him  seems  called  for  in  this  place. 

In  the  year  1760  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  East 
was  sent  out  by  the  Danish  government.  All  the  members 
of  it,  except  one,  died  in  Arabia  in  the  first  year;  but  the 
survivor,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  pursued  the  journey  alone,  and 
did  not  return  to  Denmark  till  1767.  He  was  a  Hannoverian 
by  birth.  On  his  return  he  settled  down  in  Copenhagen, 
and  married  a  Danish  lady  in  1773.  His  son  Barthold  George 
was  bom  there  in  1776.  As,  a  year  or  two  later,  the  father 
received  a  small  government  office  at  Meldorf  in  South 
Dithmarsch,  a  province  of  Holstein,  the  son  grew  up  as  a 
Holsteinen  He  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  mother  a 
melsuicholic  irritable  temperament,  and  from  his  father 
strong  German  feelings.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out,  he  tells  us  that  "his  father  was  delighted,  because  he 
hoped  that  the  conquered  German  and  Burgundian  pro- 
vinces might  be  regained,  provinces  which  he  always  in- 
cluded in  Germany  when  teaching  his  children  geography." 
The  great  event  of  Niebuhr's  boyhood  was  the  French  Re- 
volution, which  found  him  thirteen  years  old.  He  is  surely 
the  only  instance  of  a  clever  boy  in  that  age,  who  from  the 
beginning  regarded  the  Revolution  with  unmixed  horror. 
But,  indeed,  horror  of  i-evolution  was  always  the  ruling 
passion  of  Niebuhr,    The  Revolution  of  1789  made  his  boy^ 
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hood  despairing;  and  that  of  1830  broke  his  heart  before  he 
had  reached  old  age. 

Though  Meldorf  was  a  very  dull  country  town,  Niebuhr 
did  not  grow  up  without  the  society  of  intellectual  men. 
He  found  himself,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  literary  circle 
which  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  mention.  The  school 
which  had  formed  itself  at  Gottingen  among  the  students, 
while  Stein  was  a  student  there,  seemed  to  have  scattered 
itself  over  Holstein  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  North 
Germany.  Boie,  the  editor  of  their  organ  the  Deutsches 
Museuniy  was  now  actually  living  at  Meldorf,  and  in  the  most 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  Niebuhr  family.  Voss,  the 
great  translator  and  the  author  of  Louise,  was  Rector  of 
a  school  at  Eutin,  and,  as  he  had  married  Boie's  sister, 
often  visited  Meldorf.  The  two  Counts  Stolberg  were  to 
be  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  and  the  celebrated 
poet,  in  admiration  of  whom  they  had  first  united,  Klop- 
stock,  was  still  living  at  Hamburg.  Thus  both  at  home  in 
Meldorf  and  when  for  a  few  months  he  was  at  school  at 
Hamburg,  and  afterwards  at  the  Holstein  University  of 
Kiel,  Niebuhr  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  same  literary 
clique. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  here  about  the  surprising 
gifts  he  displayed  from  early  boyhood.  A  wonderful  power 
of  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge  was  united  in  him 
with  independence  and  elevation  of  thought,  and  in  some 
departments  with  a  rare  power  of  original  combination. 
The  persons  we  have  hitherto  had  to  deal  with  have  been 
in  the  main  men  of  action;  but  Niebuhr  is  one  who  in 
practical  politics  had  only  the  use  of  his  left  hand.  If 
Schdn  brings  to  practical  statesmanship  ideas  derived  from 
books,  Niebuhr  carries  back  to  books  strong  impressions 
and  images  derived  from  an  experience  of  life  unusual  in 
literary  men.  In  his  Roman  History,  and  in  his  professorial 
lectures,  he  handled  history  with  an  intensity  and  realism 
which  were  quite  new  in  Germany,  and  which  he  evidently 
owed  to  having  himself  lived  among  kings  and  statesmen, 
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himself  fled  before  an  invader,  himself  followed  a  war  of 
liberation. 

The  following  remarks  on  Phocion,  for  instance,  bring 
the  Berlin  Opposition  vividly  before  us,  and  for  Demosthenes 
we  might  almost  read  Stein: 

He  was  personally  hostile  to  Demosthenes ;  an  aversion  which  is  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  have  observed  the  conduct  of  men  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  I  have  known  people  whom  I  am  very  far  from  be* 
lieving  to  have  been  dishonest,  but  who  were  incapable  of  any  enthusiasm, 
sacrifice,  and  confidence,  and  who  imagined  that  misery  did  not  really  consist 
in  being  enslaved  by  a  foreign  ruler,  but  in  the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train 
of  war  and  in  personal  sufferings,  and  that  nothing  was  more  foolish  than 
sacrifices  of  any  land,  for  that  there  was  extremely  little  prospect  of  success 
and  that  many  thousands  were  indifferent  who  ruled  over  them.  When  they 
were  told  that  with  such  principles  all  nationality  was  sacrificed  as  well  as  that 
existence  by  which  human  life  is  raised  above  mere  animal  comfort,  or  when 
they  were  asked  what  great  misfortune  it  could  be  under  such  circumstances 
to  die,  or  what  is  death,  or  what  is  any  misfortune  compared  with  servitude — 
how  often  have  I  wished  to  die  together  with  all  those  that  were  dear  to  me  I 
and  I  would  have  thanked  God  for  it  and  for  the  fact  that  I  had  as  yet  no 
children — they  would  answer.  You  are  an  enthusiast  I  adding  with  indignation. 
You  are  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes  1  Those  who  dissented  from  them 
were  even  in  danger  of  being  denounced  by  them  as  fanatics  and  as  the  authors 
of  all  mischief. 

Passages  like  this,  and  in  general  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
ancient  world,  might  lead  us  to  picture  Niebuhr  as  a  man  of 
antique  grandeur  of  character.  But  he  had  to  struggle  with 
a^  somewhat  feeble  inherited  temperament  as  well  as  with 
the  morbid  sentimentalism  of  the  atmosphere  around  him. 
Assuredly  he  did  not  strike  those  who  knew  him  as  an 
eminently  masculine  character.  Rather  it  would  seem  that 
his  worship  of  the  Roman  virtues  was  like  a  woman's  ad- 
miration of  manly  strength  and  arose  from  a  conscious  want 
of  them.  Thus  when  Stein  describes  Niebuhr  he  calls  him 
"gentle  and  loving,"  and  Niebuhr  for  his  part  clings  to  Stein 
with  a  sort  of  womanly  devotion,  describing  him  as  ^'a  man 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  and  as  one  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  feels  ennobled  and  strengthened.''  Schdn  hints 
that  he  climg  to  him  in  the  same  way 
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Each  of  us  wanted  the  other.  His  eminent  intellectual  gifts  often  throagh 
hb  childlike  simplicity  ended  in  mere  theory  when  he  was  called  upon  to  act. 
He  was  the  noblest  of  vines,  but  needed  a  tree-trunk  to  twine  round  before  he 
could  come  to  blossom  and  grape ;  and  where  he  found  a  capacity  for  ideals 
there  he  eagerly  clung  and  climbed.  But  where  he  did  not  find  this,  such 
coarse  natures  revolted  him  so  that  in  his  childlike  way  he  could  not  conceal 
his  repugnance,  nay  his  detestation,  and  so  made  a  multitude  of  enemies. 

Putting  aside  SchSn's  assumption  of  the  part  of  elm  to 
the  vine,  which  seems  to  me  little  supported  by  facts,  this 
description  tallies  with  the  conception  of  Niebuhr,  which 
we  should  gather  from  his  letters.  There  too,  along  with 
singular  elevation  and  purity  of  feeling,  we  discover  an 
abiding  sense  of  feebleness  and  a  feminine  disposition  to 
cling.  He  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  has  in  "subjecting  his 
poor  heart,  which  will  go  on  sentimentalising  and  blunder- 
ing, to  his  head."  And  in  the  classics  we  see  him  worship- 
ping the  image  of  a  manhood  and  a  self-reliance  which  he 
does  not  find  either  around  him  or  within  him.  Thus  in  a 
letter  to  Stein  after  deploring  the  want  of  public  spirit  in 
Prussia  he  says,  "It  is  only  to  be  remedied  by  an  intense 
study  of  antiquity." 

Niebuhr  entered  political  life  in  1796,  that  is,  in  his 
twentieth  year.  But  he  was  not  yet  a  Prussian.  Holstein, 
we  remember,  was  at  that  time,  though  included  in  the 
Empire,  under  the  government  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Niebuhr  became  private  Secretary  to  the  Danish  Minister 
of  Finance,  Count  Schimmelmann.  His  home  was  now 
Copenhagen,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  for  ten  years  until, 
on  the  eve  of  the  campaign  of  Jena,  he  was  induced  to  enter 
the  service  of  Prussia.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of 
German  literature  as  it  looked  to  Niebuhr  watching  it  from 
Copenhagen,  and  with  his  Klopstockian  predilections. 

Do  you  in  Holstein  read  as  little  as  we  do  here  ?  It  seems  as  if  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany  were  visibly  on  the  decline.  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  worse 
than  dead.  Wieland's  Agathodenrum  is  insufferable.  The  new  generation  is 
dwarfish.  Is  Voss  to  stand  alone  f  Even  Klopstock  has  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  last  production.  O  confess  it,  the  bloom  of  our  litera- 
ture is  over,  and  besides  the  usuaJ  course  of  nature  which  has  proved  itself  the 
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same  in  all  nations,  it  is  the  French  Revolution,   our  infamous  policy,  and     ' 
shameful  undervaluing  of  our  own  people,  the  want  of  cultivation  among  them 
resulting  from  this  general  indifference,  and  the  desecration  and  shocking  abuse 
of  philosophy,  that  have  brought  us  to  this  wretched  pass. 

He  soon  left  Count  Schimmelmann  for  a  post  in  the 
Royal  Library;  in  1798  he  visited  England,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  E(finburgh,  where  he  remained  for  about  a  year 
attending  lectures  at  the  University;  and  on  his  return  to 
Copenhagen  in  1800  received  an  appointment  in  the  Colonial 
Department  of  the  Danish  administration.  At  this  time  he 
married  Amelia  Behrens,  daughter  of  the  Prefect  of  North 
Dithmarsch,  and  sister  of  his  life-long  friend  and  biographer, 
Madame  Hensler.  When  Nelson  bombarded  Copenhagen 
in  April,  1801,  Niebuhr  was  running  about  the  streets  within 
to  pick  up  information,  and  devising  expedients  to  conceal 
the  worst  from  his  yoimg  wife.    He  writes; 

Such  a  resistance  was  never  seen.  Nelson  himself  has  confessed  that 
never  in  all  the  battles  in  which'  he  has  taken  part  has  he  witnessed  anything 
that  could  be  compared  to  it.  His  loss  is  greater  than  at  Aboukir.  It  is  a 
battle  that  can  only  be  compared  to  Thermopylae ;  but  Thermopylae  too  laid 
Greece  open  to  devastation. 

In  1804  Niebuhr  rose  to  the  chief  direction  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Bank,  retaining  at  the  same  time  his  position  in  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  begins,  however,  gradually  to  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  his  position,  and  much  for  the  same  reasons 
as  had  made  Schamhorst  discontented  with  the  Hannoverian 
service  only  a  few  years  before;  he  was  offended  by  a  pro- 
posal to  promote  a  yoimg  nobleman  over  his  head.  In 
September,  1805,  the  direction  of  the  Berlin  Bank  and  of 
the  Maritime  Institute  passed,  as  above  related,  out  of  the 
hands  of  Coimt  Schulenburg  into  those  of  Stein,  and  the 
change  was  followed  by  the  detection  of  frauds  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  institutions  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
many  officials.  It  was  then  that  Stein  resolved  to  offer 
Niebuhr  a  leading  position  in  the  Bank,  and  the  fact  is  a 
proof  that  his  direction  of  the  Copenhagen  Bank  was  con- 
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6idered  successful.  The  proposal — it  was  not  the  first  he 
had  received  from  Prussia— reached  him  in  March,  1806, 
and  it  was  accepted  on  April  i,  Niebuhr  stipulating  that  he 
should  not  be  employed  in  any  service  hostile  to  Denmark. 
That  was  the  last  dismal  moment  of  the  old  regime  of 
Prussia.  After  he  had  accepted  the  offer,  but  before  he 
had  left  Copenhagen,  war  between  Prussia  and  Napoleon 
was  determined  on.  He  left  Copenhagen  in  September 
and,  after  a  short  visit  to  his  parents  in  Holstein^  reached 
Berlin  on  the  5th  of  October,  nine  days  before  the  battles 
of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  In  a  few  days  he  was  hastening  to 
Stettin  with  the  treasures  which  Stein  committed  to  his 
charge.  From  Stettin  he  went  to  Danzig,  thence  to  K6nigs- 
berg,  and  thence  followed  the  royal  family  to  Memel,  which 
he  reached  early  in  January,  1807.  From  Konigsberg  in 
December  he  writes — it  shows  us  his  first  impression  of 
Prussian  society — 


There  is  an  everlasting  talk — ^mostly  without  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  the  matter — ^about  abuses ,  about  the  aristocracy,  the  Russians,  the  mis- 
understood French,  the  great  Emperor,  and  about  ruinous  measures,  and  so 
forth.  Of  course  there  are  many,  very  many,  who  think  otherwise ;  but  in- 
dignation makes  one's  blood  boil  when  one  is  forced  to  listen  to  such  things. 


Now  follows  the  dismissal  of  Stein;  how  passionately 
loyal  Niebuhr  was  to  his  chief  on  this  occasion  has  already 
been  shown.  In  Hardenberg's  short  Ministry  of  1807,  Nie- 
buhr found  himself  a  member  of  the  Immediate  Conunission, 
where  he  made  the  friendship  of  Schon.  During  this  whole 
period  he,  naturally  enough,  was  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  service  which  he  had  entered  at  such  an 
unfortunate  moment.  He  repeatedly  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, meditated  a  return  to  Copenhagen,  considered  schemes 
of  entering  commercial  life.  When  the  Commission  is 
reconstituted  after  Hardenberg's  retirement  he  declines  to 
return  to  it.  His  reasons  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the 
following  letter  written  to  Stein  in  July, 
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Before  long  it  will  be  decided  whether  your  Excellency  accept  office  or 
not.  In  the  latter  case  I  shall  insist  on  my  dismissal,  being  quite  decided 
neither  to  take  part  in  an  ill-oiganised,  many-headed  administration  like  the 
present  Provisional  Commission,  nor  yet  to  act  under  the  worse  than  mediocre 
men  of  the  late  administration,  whom  I  learnt  to  know  thoroughly  at  Memel 
last  winter.  I  have  further  declined  a  seat  in  the  Provisional  Commission  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  transact  business  under  such  a  form,  and  also  because 
it  is  impossible  to  remain  any  longer  a  member  of  it  without  fidling  out  with 
friends,  since  their  principles  are  really  too  monstrous  and  the  consistency  with 
which  they  apply  them  more  appalling  still,  and  without  exposing  numberless 
weak  points  to  the  enemy,  for  innovations  are  in  contemplation,  some  of  which 
I  do  not  feel  able  to  judge  of  completely,  and  others  I  cannot  judge  at  all. 
Besides  I  am  a  pure  Mahometan,  a  strict  Unitarian  in  administrative  affairs, 
and  abhor  all  Commissions  and  the  like  with  my  whole  heart. . .  .  Your  Ex- 
cellency might  misunderstand  it ,  or  at  least  I  might  displease  you  if  I  should 
say  much  to  you  of  the  extent  of  my  affection  and  unreserved  devotion.  You 
know  the  genuineness  of  those  feelings  which  possess  a  young  man  not  dead  at 
heart  for  one  of  the  few  great  men  of  his  age,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  have  been 
Bear  to  him.  • 

He  continues  characteristically: 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  added  some  &cts  which  would  hh  interesting 
to  your  Excellency,  respecting  the  Russian  and  Slavonic  languages :  the  affin- 
ity which  I  have  discovered  between  them  and  the  Persian,  and  how  they  are 
by  no  means  so  difficult  as  people  believe  them  or  make  them,  8cc. 

Thus  Niebuhr  voluntarily  dropped  out  of  the  number  of 
those  whom  Prussia  now  thanks  for  her  memorable  reform, 
and  his  share  in  it  is  limited  to  the  suggestions  he  made 
before  Hardenberg^s  retirement,  some  of  which  are  taken 
up  by  Hardenberg  in  his  plan  of  reform  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  reasons  for  retiring,  which  he  gives  in  this 
letter,  should  be  considered  together  with  the  remarks 
quoted  at  p.  250.  His  objection  to  Commissions  would  be 
obviated  by  Stein's  acceptance.  Are  we  then  to  suppose 
that  his  true  motive  was  simply  a  dread  of  the  greatness  of 
the  proposals  likely  to  be  made  and  of  the  warmth  of  the 
controversies  likely  to  arise?  Such  dread  of  responsibility 
seems  altogether  morbid  when  we  consider  that  in  the  legis- 
lation now  undertaken  the  Commission  had  only  a  con- 
sultative function.    But  I  think  he  was  influenced  at  the 
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same  time  by  the  suspicion  that  Beyme's  power  was  in- 
tended to  continue. 

To  these  rapid  sketches,  intended  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  remarkable  group  of  men  at  the  head  of  whom 
it  was  Stein's  glory  to  be  placed,  one  more  must  be  added, 
that  of  Gneisenau. 

Gneisenau's  great  time  was  the  War  of  Liberation  itself. 
The  success  with  which  the  Prussians  in  that  war  held  their 
ground  against  their  old  conquerors,  and  defeated  them  in 
so  many  engagements,  at  Dennewitz,  at  the  Katzbach,  at 
La  Rothi^e,  and  in  the  battles  round  Paris,  was  due,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  reformation  of  the  army  and  the  State 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  years  of  humiliation.  But 
after  this  it  was  due  to  good  leadership,  and  if  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  Blucher  stood  out  as  the  leader,  Gneisenau  in 
the  background  was  the  real  strategist  and  tactician,  while 
the  old  hero  contributed  little  more  than  a  fiery  valour  and 
a  power  of  exciting  enthusiasm  among  the  soldiers.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  several  others,  the  triumph  of  Prussia  at  the 
end  of  this  period  wears  too  much  the  appearance  of  good 
luck,  because  the  ability  which  really  achieved  it  was 
masked,  and  not  visible  to  the  spectators. 

But  though  Gneisenau  acted  the  part  of  head  to  BlUcher, 
he  has  less  of  the  school  about  him  than  any  of  the  cha- 
racters we  have  yet  introduced.  It  is  true  that  he  too  was 
in  some  sense  a  University  man;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
character  is  simply  that  of  a  noble,  simple-minded,  but 
most  intelligent  soldier.  He  attends  no  lectures  of  Kant  or 
Kraus,  he  does  not  learn  manliness  by  "an  intense  study  of 
antiquity,"  he  founds  no  school  of  military  science.  He 
wins  his  reputation  in  strictly  soldier-like  fashion,  namely, 
by  a  splendid  exploit,  the  defence  of  Colberg,  and  the  King 
and  his  counsellors  were  induced  to  select  him  for  this 
task  very  much  by  his  strikingly  soldier-like  appearance, 
which  was  such  that  his  biographer  reports  the  opinion  of 
a  distinguished  general,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  Prussian, 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  French  commanders  of  the  age,  that 
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not  one  of  them  equalled  Gneisenau  in  this  respect.  But 
for  this  very  reason,  since  this  book  avoids  military  matter 
as  much  as  possible,  only  a  few  sentences  can  be  given  in 
this  place  to  that  part  of  his  biography  which  ends  with  his 
entrance  into  the  group  which  surrounded  Stein  after  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit. 

August  Wilhelm  Antonius  Neithardt  v.  Gneisenau  was 
bom  towards  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  in  the 
thick  of  it.  His  father  was  a  Saxon  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
who  was  serving  against  Frederick  in  the  army  of  the 
Empire.  He  was  bom  on  October  27th,  1760,  at  Schilda  in 
Saxony,  and  a  week  afterwards  mother  and  infant  were  in- 
volved in  the  flight  caused  by  Frederick's  last  victory  of 
Torgau.  The  mother  died  in  a  few  weeks  of  the  fatigue 
she  had  suffered  and  of  the  fright  caused  by  dropping  her 
infant  at  night  out  of  the  cart  in  which  she  was  travelling. 
Thus  deprived  of  his  mother,  and  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  strangers  by  his  father,  he  was  for  some  years  much  ne- 
glected, and,  it  is  said,  was  set  to  mind  geese  on  a  common. 
A  stranger,  observing  his  condition,  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  the  father  of  his  dead  mother,  a  certain  Captain  Miiller, 
living  at  WUrzburg,  and  in  good  circumstances.  MuUer 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Erfurt.  His  father,  in  the 
course  of  a  wandering  life,  had  settled  at  Erfurt  some  five 
years  before,  and  had  been  appointed  to  a  post  there  by  the 
Electoral  Government  of  Mainz,  to  which  Erfurt  belonged. 
The  young  Gneisenau*s  studies  were  intended  to  prepare 
him  for  the  army.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor, 
and  appears  to  have  served  in  Bohemia  against  Frederick  in 
the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  (1778).  He  then  took 
service  with  the  Margrave  of  Ansbach  and  Bayreuth,  where 
he  is  found  in  1781;  and  as  the  English  Govemment  was 
then  hiring  mercenaries  from  the  Margrave,  among  other 
German  princes,  for  the  American  War,  tiiis  led  to  his 
crossing  flie  Atlantic.  After  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at 
Yorktown,  the  regiment  of  Chasseurs,  in  which  he  had  the 
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commission  of  Unter-lieutenant,  sailed  to  Halifax,  where  it 
remained  for  some  months,  and  then  proceeded  to  Quebec. 
This  gave  Gneisenau  opportimities  of  studying  popular  war, 
and  so  fisu:  was  probably  of  much  use  to  him;  but  it  gave 
him  no  actual  military  experience,  for  the  war  was  already 
practically  at  an  end  when  he  reached  America.  He  re- 
turned late  in  1783.  Growing  weary  of  the  petty  service  of 
the  Margrave,  he  now,  as  Stein  had  done  five  years  earlier, 
applies  for  employment  to  Frederick  the  Great  (Nov.  4, 
1785),  and  receives  from  him  the  Commission  of  Premier 
Lieutenant  with  a  post  in  the  guard  at  Potsdam.  In  July, 
1786,  finding  his  pay  not  sufficient  to  support  the  expense 
of  life  at  Potsdam,  he  entered  the  regiment  Chaumontet, 
and  was  stationed  until  the  year  1793  at  LOwcnberg  in 
Silesia.  When  the  Three  Years  War  of  Prussia  began,  he 
found  himself,  not  as  Stein  and  Schamhorst,  concerned  in 
the  Campaigns  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine ,  but  engaged  in 
that  other  enterprise  which,  to  her  great  misfortune, 
Prussia  undertook  at  the  same  time,  the  partition  of  Poland. 
He  spent  nearly  three  years  in  Poland,  where  he  learnt 
Polish,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  After 
this  he  was  stationed  at  Jauer  in  Silesia,  where,  on  October 
19th,  1796,  he  married  Caroline  v.  Kottwitz.  In  the  ten 
years  that  followed,  for  Gneisenau,  as  for  other  Prussian 
officers,  there  was  little  to  do.  He  watched  with  admiration 
the  opening  career  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  declared  later  to 
have  been  his  master  in  war  and  politics;  but  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  practising  the  lessons  he  learnt  in  a  period 
when  Prussia  had  forgotten  the  maxim  which  Gneisenau 
himself  lays  down,  "If  you  want  to  be  a  military  State  you 
must  engage  in  war.'* 

When  at  last  Prussia  entered  the  European  conflict  once 
more,  Gneisenau's  anticipations  were  as  gloomy  as  those  of 
Scharnhorst: 

As  a  patriot  I  sigh.  In  the  time  of  peace  we  have  neglected  much ,  oc- 
cupied ourselves  with  trivialities,  flattered  the  people's  love  of  shows,  and 
seglected  war,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
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The  exclamation  which  follows  is  significant: 

O  my  country,  my  self-chosen  country ! 

He  was  present  at  Saalfeld,  where  Prince  Louis  Fer- 
dinand felly  and  received  a  bullet  in  the  leg;  present  also  at 
Jena,  where  it  is  thought  that  he  learnt  the  lesson  which  he 
afterwards  practised  with  so  much  success  at  the  Katzbach 
and  at  Waterloo,  viz.  the  great  importance  of  an  unsparing 
and  tmceasing  pursuit.  After  his  defeat.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
meditated  a  retreat  to  Stettin  and  sent  Gneisenau  with 
Knesebeck  forward  to  see  that  provisions  might  not  be 
wanting  along  the  road.  From  Stettin  Gneisenau  went  by 
Danzig  to  the  King^s  head-quarters  at  Graudenz,  and  after- 
wards arrived  early  in  December  at  K5nigsberg. 

It  seems  to  have  been  here,  and  at  this  time,  that  he 
began  to  attract  attention.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Princess  Louise  Radziwill,  to  whom  he  was  able  to  re- 
late, as  an  eye-witness,  the  circumstances  of  her  brother's 
death  at  Saalfeld,  and  at  her  house  he  was  introduced  to 
the  distinguished  circle  to  which  he  was  henceforth  to  be- 
long, the  circle  of  Stein,  Hardenberg,  Niebuhr,  &c. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  King's  first  abortive  attempt  to 
place  Stein  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  better  party  had  for 
the  moment  the  upper  hand,  and  Gneisenau  now  sent  in  a 
plan  for  carrying  on  the  war  by  a  united  operation  of  the 
Prussians,  Swedes,  English,  and  Russians,  with  the  sea  for 
their  base,  upon  the  French  communications.  Some  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  plan,  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  the  English 
ambassador,  promised  the  active  assistance  of  England  in 
equipping  the  troops;  but  at  this  moment  the  King's  quarrel 
with  Stein  put  an  end  to  all  such  schemes,  and  threw  the 
control  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Zastrow  and  the  un- 
patriotic party.  He  was  now  sent  off  as  Brigadier,  with  four 
newly-formed  battahons,  to  the  province  of  New  East 
Prussia.  The  biographer  remarks,  that  these  new  levies, 
who,  when  Gneisenau  took  the  command  of  them,  had  no- 
thing soldierly  in  their  appearance, — a  troop  of  ragamuffins, 
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some  in  long  coats,  some  in  short,  and  exhibiting  every  va- 
riety of  head-dress,  round  hats,  three-cornered  hats,  fur 
caps,  and  even  nightcaps, — were  the  same  who,  a  few 
months  later,  inmiortalised  themselves  at  the  siege  of  Col- 
berg,  and,  being  received,  as  a  reward,  into  the  new  guard 
formed  by  the  King,  marched  seven  years  later  into  Paris 
with  the  King  at  their  head.  For  the  present,  however, 
Gneisenau,  as  an  officer  distinguished  for  enterprise,  was 
placed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  enemy, 
and  entrusted  only  with  the  duty  of  keeping  open  the 
retreat  across  the  Niemen,  and  saving  what  stores  it  might 
be  possible  to  rescue  in  case  of  a  general  wreck.  But  he 
made  an  opportunity  even  here  of  showing  a  remarkable 
power  of  winning  the  obedience  and  affection  of  soldiers. 
In  his  correspondence  of  these  months,  we  see  the  ideas  of 
the  new  age,  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution,  beginning 
to  take  shape.  Valentini  writes  to  him  of  a  German  La 
Vendue,  a  rising  against  the  French  under  the  leadership  of 
a  Prussian  Prince,  to  be  followed  by  a  universal  German 
constitution. 

On  March  17th  Gneisenau  received  orders  to  march  at 
the  head  of  two  battalions  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Danzig.  He  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Danzig  by  sea, 
taking  ship  at  Memel,  where  the  King  then  was.  He  found 
the  King  in  the  act  of  giving  audience  to  one  who  brought 
a  letter  from  the  besieged  garrison  of  Colberg,  begging,  as 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  for  a  new  commandant.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  striking  figure  as  that  of  Gneisenau 
at  this  moment  might  well  seem  almost  an  omen,  and  the 
estimable  mischief-maker  Beyme,  passing  him  on  the  stairs, 
received  a  powerful  impression.  For  the  present,  however, 
his  destination  remained  unchanged.  He  sailed  to  Danzig, 
where  he  arrived  on  April  4th,  and  remained  till  April  24th, 
assisting  Kalkreuth  in  his  defence  of  the  place.  He  writes 
from  the  ship : 

But ,  but,  our  generals  and  governors  1    It  will  give  us  a  curious  passage 
in  history  I    The    renowned  Prussian   army,    unpractised   and  unsoldiered 
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through  long  peace !    If  you  want  to  he  a  military  state ,  then  you  must  en-  . 
gage  in  war.    War  is  an  art,  and  every  art  wants  practice. 

Receiving  the  order   to  proceed  to  Colberg  at  Danzig, 
April  23rd,  he  started  at  once,  and  arrived  on  the  29th. 

We  must  not  be  led  further  in  speaking  of  the  defence 
of  Colberg,  than  just  to  note  in  what  its  importance  con- 
sisted and  what  share  Gneisenau  had  in  it.  Stettin  had 
fallen,  and  Colberg,  a  place  of  much  less  importance  in  it- 
self, was  now  the  only  fortress  on  the  Baltic  by  which  a 
communication  was  preserved  for  Prussia  with  England  and 
Sweden.  The  siege  began  near  the  end  of  February,  under 
the  conduct  of  General  Teuli6,  who  arrived  from  Stettin 
with  about  5000  men.  In  the  month  of  April  Marshal 
Mortier  arrived  with  reinforcements,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
month  the  invading  force  amounted  to  about  9000  men. 
Within  the  town  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  about 
4000,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Gneisenau  about  6000 
men;  provisions  came  by  sea,  but  ammunition  was  some- 
what short.  In  these  circumstances  the  place  was  held 
triumphantly  until  the  end  of  the  war,  that  is,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  and  Gneisenau  may  be  said  to  have  carried  \ 
his  bat  out,  although  in  the  latter  half  of  June  the  besieging  J 
force  was  raised  to  16,000  men.  This  defence  is  not  only  to 
the  Prussians  the  most  creditable  exploit  of  the  war,  but  it 
marked  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  change  that  was 
coming  over  the  age,  the  new  forces  .that  were  mustering, 
and  the  new  period  that  was  about  to  open  under  the 
auspices  of  Stein  and  Schamhorst.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
here  that  Schill  began  his  career,  and  won  the  reputation  of 
a  popular  hero.  This  may  be  considered  the  beginning  of 
the  popular  war  in  Europe,  for  Schill  was  in  the  field  even 
before  the  great  Spanish  Rebellion  took  place.  The  times 
were  so  completely  changed  since  France  had  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  man,  that  opposition  to  the  French  was  now 
the  most  popular  cause,  and  a  man  of  the  people  was  blessed 
by  the  people  for  his  heroic  resistance  to  French  tyranny  as 
freely  as  any  other  champions  of  liberty  had  ever  been 
J:>lessed.    It  was  a  sign  of  hope  for  Prussia  that,  in  the 
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general  want  of  public  spirit,  she  should  still  be  able  to 
produce  this  Ferdinand  Schill,  this  lieutenant  of  dragoons 
who  had  escaped  with  a  wound  from  Auerst3.dt,  and  that  he 
should  be  able  to  find  companions  and  to  found  a  reputa- 
tion. Not  only  was  the  character  of  the  Prussian  soldiery 
redeemed  by  the  exploits  of  Schill  and  his  followers ,  but 
civilians  here  exhibited  all  the  spirit  which  they  had  so  con- 
spicuously failed  to  exhibit  elsewhere  in  Prussia.  No  one 
distinguished  himself  more  than  the  mayor  Joachim  Nettel- 
beck,  an  old  man  at  the  head  of  a  brewery,  who  had  passed 
much  of  his  life  at  sea,  and  who,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
narrative  of  the  siege  which  he  has  left  us,  by  no  means 
adopted  the  maxim  proclaimed  by  Count  Schulenburg  to  the 
population  of  Berlin,  that  "the  first  duty  of  the  citizen, 
when  an  enemy  appears,  is  to  be  quiet."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  patriots,  whether  among  the 
citizens  or  soldiers,  have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  the 
military  commandant.  After  the  shameful  surrender  of 
Stettin,  Magdeburg,  and  the  other  principal  fortresses,  the 
impression  had  gained  ground  that  all  the  old  officers  were 
traitors.  Colonel  Loticadou,  the  Commandant  of  Colberg, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  confirm  such  an  impression.  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  was  sixty-five  years  old;  he  had  the 
greatest  jealousy  of  Schill  and  systematically  opposed  all 
his  proceedings ;  and  his  conduct  provoked  on  one  occasion 
two  of  the  younger  officers  to  show  their  pistols  and  speak 
mysteriously  of  shooting  any  man  who  should  mention  sur- 
render. 

Thus  when  Gneisenau  took  the  place  of  Loucadou  a 
change  happened  corresponding  to  the  dismissal  of  Haug- 
witz  and  Zastrow  and  the  appointment  of  Stein  and  Scham- 
horst  at  the  centre  of  affairs.  And  it  is  this  which  gives  the 
defence  of  Colberg  its  peculiar  importance.  It  was  not 
simply  a  brilliant  military  exploit,  but  the  abandonment  of 
a  bad  system  and  the  first  successful  trial  of  the  new 
principle  which  was  to  save  Prussia  in  the  end.  Gneisenau 
availed  himself  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people;  under  him 
soldiers  and  civilians  worked  together  in  a  common  cause, 
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and  he  had  the  happy  talent  at  once  of  inspiring  and  direct- 
ing them.  Thus  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  war  did  not  end 
without  one  happy  presage  for  Prussia.  A  false  system  had 
ruined  the  country,  but  Gneisenau  at  Colberg  had  had  tl\,e 
skill  and  the  good  fortune  to  show  what  could  be  done 
under  a  more  natural  system  and  thus  to  point  out  how 
Prussia  could  be  saved,  namely,  by  substituting  for  a  military 
caste  estranged  from  the  people  and  led  by  old  men,  an 
army  working  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  vigorously 
conducted.  No  one,  therefore,  Jiad  a  better  right  to  be 
called  to  the  councils  of  the  statesmen  who  were  to  re- 
generate Prussia,  as  Gneisenau  was  called  by  the  King's 
letter  of  July  25th,  appointing  him  a  member  of  the  Re- 
organisation Commission,  over  which  Schamhorst  was  to 
preside. 

That  friendship  of  Blticher,  which  was  to  be  so  important 
to  Gneisenau  in  the  later  war,  was  gained  by  this  exploit  at 
Colberg.  On  hearing  of  the  King's  appointment,  Blucher 
wrote  to  Gneisenau : 

Go,  and  my  best  wishes  accompany  yon  1  I  see  what  you  are  reserved  for, 
and  rejoice  in  it:  remember  me  to  my  friend  Schamhorst,  and  tell  him  that  I 
lay  it  on  his  conscience  to  provide  for  a  national  army.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as 
is  supposed :  you  must  begin  with  a  measure  of  height ,  there  must  be  no  ex- 
emptions whatever,  and  it  must  be  a  disgrace  not  to  have  served  unless  bodily 
infirmities  prevent  it.  The  soldiers  once  well  drilled  must  live  at  home  two 
years  and  only  be  called  out  the  third ;  that  will  give  the  country  relief,  and 
we  shall  not  want  population.  Besides,  it  is  a  mere  fancy  that  a  good  soldier 
will  forget  everything  in  two  years  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  serviceable  again 
in  eight  days.  The  French  have  taught  us  all  this  differently,  and  the  soldier 
had  better  forget  our  empty  pedantries.  The  army  must  be  formed  into 
divisions,  the  division  be  composed  of  all  arms  and  manoeuvre  together  in  the 
autumn.  The  yearly  reviews  must  be  abolished.  Here  you  have  nty  Confession 
of  Faith,  give  it  to  Schamhorst  and  write  both  of  you  your  opinion.  Re- 
member me  to  General  v.  York  when  you  see  him,  and  remain  the  friend  of— 
your  friend 

BlOcher. 

This  name,  which  alone  of  all  the  Prussian  names  men- 
tioned in  this  biography  is  a  household  word  in  England, 
compels  us  to  pause  a  single  moment.  Blucher  has  little 
tQ  do  with  Stein^  littlQ  to  do  with  any  reform  either  civil  or 
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military.  I  have  no  excuse  for  giving  even  such  a  rapid 
sketch  of  him  as  I  have  given  of  Gneisenau.  But  as  that 
knowledge  of  his  biography  which  is  universal  in  England 
is  strictly  limited  to  a  few  hours  of  his  life,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  it  will  be  advisable  to  insert  here  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  points  in  his  career.  Gebhard  Leberecht  v. 
Bliicher  ,then  was  already  sixty-five  years  old,  for  he  was 
born  in  1742.  He  was  not  a  Prussian  but  a  Mecklenburger 
born  at  Rostock,  nor  did  he  begin  his  military  career  in  the 
Prussian  service  but  in  the  Swedish,  and  his  first  enemy  was 
Frederick  the  Great.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Prussians 
in  the  Seven  Years  War,  he  after  some  delay  was  induced 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Kunersdorff.  He  continued  in  the  service  till  1771, 
when,  being  offended  at  a  promotion  made  over  his  head, 
and  getting  no  redress  from  his  general,  he  wrote  to  Frede- 
rick himself  thus : 

Von  JSgersfeld,  who  has  no  other  merit  besides  being  the  son  of  the 
Margrave  of  Schwedt,  is  preferred  to  me.  I  pray  Your  Majesty  for  my  dis- 
missal. 

Frederick  answered  this  letter  by  placing  the  young  cap- 
tain of  horse  under  arrest,  that  he  might  think  better  of  it. 
But  as  he  did  not  change  his  views  in  three-quarters  of  a 
year  of  imprisonment,  he  at  last  extorted  from  Frederick 
the  following: 

Captain  v.  Blucher  is  relieved  from  his  service  and  may  go  to  the  devil ! 

Blticher^s  military  career  seemed  terminated.  He  soon 
after  married  a  young  Pole,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming 
an  estate  belonging  to  her  father,  in  which  occupation  he 
was  so  successful  that  after  a  time  he  was  able  to  purchase 
for  himself  an  estate  in  Pomerania,  and  here  in  his  new 
character  of  agriculturist,  came  again  into  friendly  relations 
with  King  Frederick;  but  he  did  not  return  to  the  army  for 
fifteen  years,  that  is,  till  after  the  death  of  Frederick.  Thus 
it  was  not  till  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he  was  fifty 
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years  old,  that  he  gained  any  considerable  military  distinc- 
tion. In  the  Rhine  Campaigns  of  ^93  and  ^94  Bliicher,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  and  Brown  Hussars,  became  renowned  as 
the  great  cavalry  officer  of  the  day,  and  the  year  after  the 
Peace  of  Basel,  with  the  help  of  some  friends,  he  published 
at  MUnster  a  narrative  of  his  adventures.  After  this  late  but 
splendid  commencement  it  was  his  misfortune,  in  an  age  of 
unceasing  wars,  to  pass  in  inactivity  eleven  years,  during 
which  he  declined  from  middle  life  into  old  age.  But  two 
wars  were  still  reserved  for  him.  In  the  campaign  of  Jena, 
the  campaign  of  old  men,  Prussia  was  saved  from  absolutely 
unrelieved  disgrace  only  by  Bliicher^s  spirited  resistance. 
But  he  was  overwhelmed  by  superior  force  at  Lubeck,  and 
having  capitulated  at  Ratkau,  remained  a  prisoner  till  after 
the  battle  of  Eylau.  In  the  Convention  of  February  26th  he 
was  exchanged  for  General  Victor,  who  had  been  carried  off 
at  Stettin  by  S  chill.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  opportu- 
nity was  given  him  in  the  second  period  of  the  war,  when 
the  Prussian  honour  was  partly  retrieved,  of  rivalling  the 
achievements  of  Scharnhorst  at  Eylau,  or  Gneisenau  at  Col- 
berg.  He  was  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force 
which  the  King  of  Sweden  was  to  support  both  with  men 
and  money,  but  delays  were  interposed,  and  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  came  upon  Prussia  before  anything  was  done.  Blii- 
cher must  have  considered  his  career  closed  by  this  treaty. 
He  can  hardly  have  anticipated  that  he  should  live  through 
the  whole  period  of  Prussia's  humiliation,  and  that  in  the 
seventh  year  after  Jena  and  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  life 
he  should  stand  at  the  head  of  great  armies,  and,  counselled 
by  liis  friend  Gneisenau,  should  beat  the  Marshals  of  France, 
defeat  Napoleon  in  a  pitched  battle  at  La  Rothiere,  and  see 
the  tyrant's  last  armies  dwindle  away  before  him  roimd 
Paris,  and  finally,  having  been  more  than  any  other  man  the 
hero  of  German  liberation  in  18 13  and  18 14,  should  divide 
with  Wellington  the  honours  of  the  crowning  day  which 
gave  peace  to  Europe. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  complete  idea  of  the  various 
abilities  which  co-operated  in  the  period  after  Stein's  recall 
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for  the  restoration  of  Prussia,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
I  here  several  more  biographical  sketches.  In  particular  it 
would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  men  who  undertook  to 
reform  public  opinion,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  the  moral 
regeneration;  Fichte,  since  Kant's  death  the  most  conspicu- 
ous philosopher;  ScBleiermacher,  the  most  eminent  theo- 
logian and  preacher  of  the  age;  E.  M.  Arndt,  the  popular 
poet  and  song  writer,  and,  more  permanently  influential 
perhaps  than  all,  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt. 

But  for  the  present  the  reader  has  had  enough  of  such 
sketches.  It  remains,  before  proceeding  with  the  narrative 
of  Stein's  ministry,  to  suggest  a  single  reflexion  which  arises 
out  of  them. 

That  such  a  number  of  remarkable  men  should  arise  to- 
gether in  Prussia  must  not  lead  us  to  hasty  conclusions  as  to 
the  wonderful  genius  of  the  Prussian  nation,  or  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  the  encouragement  of  education  and  free 
thought  by  Frederick  the  Great;  and  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  scarcely  any  of  these  remarkable  men  were  Prus- 
sians. Thus  Hannover  sent  Schamhorst,  and,  we  may  add, 
Hardenberg,  while  Niebuhr  was  of  descent  partly  Han- 
noverian,  partly  Danish,  and  by  education  a  Holsteiner; 
Bliicher  and  Queen  Louise  were  Mecklenburgers.  Arndt 
came  from  the  island  of  Rugen.  Gneisenau  and  Fichte  were 
Saxons.  Stein  himself  was  a  Franconian  educated  in  Han- 
nover. Not  one  of  these  had  any  connexion  with  Prussia 
until  they  were  grown  up.  Of  the  whole  number,  only 
W.  V.  Humboldt,  Sch5n  and  Schleiermacher  were  born  Prus- 
sian subjects. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  this  practice  of  drawing 
statesmen  from  abroad,  which  has  prevailed  in  some  coun- 
tries but  not  in  others.  It  gives  absolute  governments  a 
greater  range  in  the  choice  of  ministers  than  popular  govern- 
ments enjoy,  for  no  popular  government  will  endure  for- 
eigners in  prominent  office,  as  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
George  I.  may  teach  us.  And  indeed  the  practice,  where  it 
is  usual,  is  commonly  a  mark  of  a  very  low  political  con- 
dition ^  thus  Spaii^  since  htv  decline  has  fre<][uently  been 
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ruled  by  foreigners,  and  Russia  almost  habitually.  The  case 
of  Prussia  is  in  a  medium,  for  though  she  chose  foreigners 
freely  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  even  later  had 
the  Italian  Lucchesini,  nay  even  since  the  Peace  took  the 
Dane  Bemstorff  straight  from  Denmark  and  gave  him  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  yet  as  a  general  rule  she  has 
been  served  by  Germans  of  some  kind.  Her  Ministers  even 
when  not  Prussians  have  not  been  foreigners. 

Thus  Prussia  has  been  in  the  condition  of  a  State  which, 
without  the  degradation  of  being  governed  by  foreigners, 
has  a  much  greater  command  of  ability  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  her  population.  She  has  drawn  to  herself  the 
ablest  ^len  from  all  the  small  States  round  her.  Gneisenau, 
Schamhorst,  Niebuhr,  all  felt  no  doubt  that  they  had  gained 
a  step  of  promotion  when  they  had  reached  Berlin.  And  yet 
in  this  respect  Prussia  had  no  advantage  over  Austria.  To 
serve  the  Emperor  seemed  to  most  Germans  a  greater  honour 
than  to  serve  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  foreigners  rose  at 
Vienna  even  more  easily  than  at  Berlin,  so  that  even  the 
founder  of  modem  Austria,  the  great  Eugene,  was  a  for- 
eigner. How  then  did  it  happen  that  such  a  galaxy  of  fame 
shone  at  Berlin  in  the  period  of  the  distress  of  Prussia,  and 
that  nothing  similar  was  to  be  seen  at  Vienna?  Austria  could 
indeed  boast  during  those  years  of  the  most  eminent  pub- 
licist of  Germany,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  Friedrich  Gentz,  and 
she  acquired  in  Clemens  Wenzel  Lothar  Mettemich-Winne- 
burg,  bom  at  Coblenz  and  belonging  by  education  to  the 
Rhine  district,  a  dignified  and  adroit  diplomatist,  who  rose 
to  great  renown.  But  even  these  compare  unfavourably 
with  the  Prussians,  for  Gentz  was  painfully  wanting  in  man- 
liness and  dignity  of  character,  nor  could  Metternich  ever  ? 
gain  credit  for  die  more  solid  qualities  of  the  statesman ;  * 
and  besides  these  two  and  Coimt  Stadion,  an  Imperial  Knight 
with  more  than  Stein's  pride  but  with  none  of  his  ideas  or 
enlightenment,  and  therefore  with  none  of  his  success, 
Austria  attracted  no  men  of  marked  ability  to  her  service. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  while  Prussia  could  offer  a 
larger  field  and  a  better  prospect  of  distinction  than  the 
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smaller  States,  over  Austria  her  service  had  some  consider- 
able advantages;  for  example  Fichte,  driven  away  from  his 
Saxon  University  by  a  charge  of  heterodoxy,  thought  more 
naturally  of  taking  refuge  in  Prussia  than  in  Austria;  Scham- 
horst,  a  peasant's  son,  could  not  probably  have  risen  in 
Austria  to  be  War  Minister;  while  others,  particularly  Stein 
and  Gneisenau,  were  attracted  to  Prussia  by  the  glory  with 
which  Frederick  had  invested  her  name.  It  is  the  more 
important  to  notice  these  advantages,  because  the  more 
obvious  advantages  were  conspicuously  wanting  to  Prussia. 
That  she  should  come  out  of  the  conflict  at  last  with  more 
triumphant  success  than  any  other  State,  was  hardly  ex- 
pected by  the  best  observers  of  the  age.  A  year  after  his 
own  retirement,  when  so  many  reforms  had  already  been 
made  in  Prussia  and  when  Austria  had  just  suffered  the 
crushing  defeat  of  1809,  which  was  her  Jena,  Stein  wrote 
the  following  curious  comparison  between  the  spirit  of  the 
two  populations : 

In  this  land  (Austria)  reigns  good  humour,  sound  good  sense,  piety:  this 
with  well-being,  natural  wealth  and  a  mild  climate,  makes  it  pleasant  to  live 
here.  People  mean  still  perseveringly  to  continue  the  fight  for  independence 
and  freedom,  and  their  exertions  are  very  great  and  energetic.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  noble  and  honotu^ble  views,  the  willingness,  which  reigns  in  this  fine 
nation,  to  endure  everything  and  sacrifice  everything,  in  order  to  save  itself 

from  ruin. 

With  you  (t.  e.  in  Prussia)  the  path  of  irresolution,  the  path  of  the  waver- 
ing will  is  trodden ,  which  leads  to  ignominious  destruction.  It  is  a  sad  sight 
when  so  much  that  is  great  and  good,  which  the  exigency  of  the  time  de- 
mands, is  left  undone,  and  languor,  selfishness  and  contentment  under  a  de- 
grading yoke ,  make  progress.  In  North  Germany  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
except  from  the  peasantry  and  the  middle  class :  the  rich  noble  wants  to  enjoy 
his  property,  and  the  poor  noble  wants  a  place  and  a  livelihood;  the  official  is 
possessed  by  a  hireling  spirit.  If  these  classes  are  not  roused  by  some  stimulus 
they  will  remain  inactive  and  do  mischief  by  their  example. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
PREPARATION  OF  THE  EBiANCIPATING  EDICT. 

It  is  not  generally  the  spirit  of  progress,  as  is  often 
imagined  y  which  brings  about  great  reforms  in  a  country, 
but  the  pressure  of  need.  Reforms  are  not  undertaken  be- 
cause people  have  come  to  conceive  of  a  higher  degree  of 
well-being  than  before,  but  because  some  trial  has  over- 
taken them  under  which  their  institutions  break  down.  It 
was  the  bankruptcy  and  disgrace  of  the  old  regime  in  France 
that  ripened  the  spirit  of  innovation  there;  in  England  the 
reform  party  was  called  into  existence  by  the  burdens  which 
the  great  war  left  behind  it;  still  more  pressing  and  over- 
whelming was  the  need  which  opened  the  door  to  reform  in 
Prussia. 

Nevertheless  great  reforms,  though  seldom  brought 
about  simply  by  the  spirit  of  progress,  can  hardly  take 
place  in  a  community  in  which  the  spirit  of  progress  is  not 
active.  The  pressure  of  suffering  will  find  the  community 
helpless  unless  it  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  active  and 
vivid  minds  which  are  ready  with  the  necessary  suggestions, 
and  have  conviction  and  courage  enough  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  executing  them.    We  have  seen  that  Prussia 
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was  not  ill  furnished  with  men,  and  that  adversity  speedily 
produced  its  effect  of  bringing  these  men  into  power.  It 
remains  to  consider  what  were  their  views  and  what  they 
were  prepared  to  recommend.  What  Stein  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  took  the  reins  into  his  hands  we  have  ascertained. 
On  some  great  points  we  have  seen  his  views  clear  and 
strong,  but  on  other  points  we  have  seen  reason  to  think 
that  he  had  been  outstripped  by  others  who  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  more  closely  at  affairs  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  who  had  taken  a  deeper  impression 
of  the  public  exigency. 

Prussia  was  by  no  means  in  the  condition  of  many 
despotically  governed  countries,  which,  owing  to  the  jea- 
lousy and  repressiveness  of  the  government,  are  entirely 
devoid  of  political  culture.  While  in  Austria  during  the 
same  period  no  one  appeared  who  can  be  called  a  political 
thinker,  in  Prussia  there  was  scarcely  less  political  thought, 
though  it  was  less  widely  diffused  and  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  type,  than  in  free  countries.  Among  the  officials 
a  great  fund  of  reflexion  on  public  affairs  had  been  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  mass  had  been  quickened  by  ideas 
thrown  into  it  by  writers  and  University  Professors.  Mira- 
beau  had  nearly  twenty  years  before  elaborately  criticised 
Prussian  institutions  and  stated  the  case  of  political  economy 
against  Frederick;  Kant's  infiuence  had  extended  to  politics, 
and  Kraus  closed  his  career  in  this  very  summer.  In  1797 
Kraus  wrote,  "For  the  last  six  years,  and  latterly  without 
any  concealment,  I  have  not  only  expounded  the  only  true, 
great,  noble,  just  and  beneficent  system,  but  have  succeeded 
in  possessing  some  excellent  heads  with  it,  for  instance,  a 
certain  v.  Sch6n,  whom  our  Minister  v.  SchrStter  has  sent 
to  travel,  and  my  favourite  Dohna  Wimdlacken;''  and  again 
in  1796,  "Scheffner  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  that  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen  a  more  important  book  than  that  of 
Adam  Smith;  assuredly  since  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment no  work  has  had  more  beneficial  effects  than  this  will 
have  if  it  should  be  more  widely  diffused,  and  more  deeply 
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impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  public 
affairs.^^  In  the  July  of  this  summer  he  wrote  a  memoir  on 
"the  means  of  procuring  the  money  necessary  for  paying 
the  French  indemnity/'  and  then  on  August  28th  he  de- 
parted this  life. 

Since  the  end  of  April ,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
these  highly  educated  officials  had  been  formed  into  a 
Council  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  under  the  name  of 
the  Immediate  Commission.  These  at  the  beginning  had 
been  Schdn,  Niebuhr,  Stagemann  and  Altenstein,  but  a 
considerable  alteration  took  place  when  Hardenberg  retired 
early  in  July.  Niebuhr  and  Altenstein  departed  with  him 
to  Riga,  and  did  not  return  when  the  Commission  was 
erected  into  a  sort  of  provisional  government  pending  the 
arrival  of  Stein. 

Although  no  report  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Com- 
mission is  preserved,  yet  we  are  able  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  were  laid  before  it.  There  exist  two  memoirs, 
both  written  at  Riga  and  dated  September  12th,  1807.  The 
one  is  by  Altenstein  and  is  entitled,  "On  the  Direction  of 
the  Government  after  the  Peace;"  the  other  bears  the  title, 
which  however  was  not  given  it  by  the  author  himself,  "On 
the  Reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  State,  written  at  the 
command  of  His  Majesty  the  King;"  it  is  by  Hardenberg, 
and  may  be  considered  his  political  testament.  The  latter 
memoir,  which  has  been  printed  at  length,  is  founded  upon 
the  former,  of  which  we  have  only  extracts,  and  refers  to  it 
constantly;  thus,  as  Altenstein  acknowledges  himself  in- 
debted for  many  of  his  suggestions  to  his  friends  Schdn 
and  Niebuhr,  we  may  fairly  regard  Hardenberg's  testa- 
ment as  the  fruit  of  the  Immediate  Commission  in  its  earlier 
form. 

The  first  reflexion  which  this  document  suggests  is  that 
Prussia  was  not  likely  to  perish  for  want  of  intelligence  or 
breadth  of  view.  Familiarity  has  not  made  these  politicians 
blind  to  the  faults  of  the  State,  nor  details  concealed  prin- 
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ciples  from  their  view.  They  judge  of  the  institutions  among 
which  they  live  with  all  the  impartiality  of  historians,  and 
recognize  without  hesitation  the  necessity  of  a  compre- 
hensive reform. 

Hardenberg  begins  with  a  few  prefatory  sentences,  of 

which  the  following  is  the  most  important.    "The  principal 

question  of  all  is  to  what  chief  the  execution  (of  the  plan)  is 

'  conunitted,  and  that  unlimited  scope  both  with  respect  to 

I  design  and  means  should  be  given  to  such  a  leading  mind, 

if  only  it  is  equal  to  the  great  task." 

He  then  lays  down  some  general  principles,  such  as  that 
(  there  must  be  progress  without  violence  or  breach  of  con* 
tinuity,  that  revolution  is  only  hastened  by  blind  resistance, 
that  Napoleon's  strength  depends  upon  his  connexion  with 
the  Revolution.  Accordingly  he  declares  the  true  guiding 
/^principle  to  be,  Democratical  principles  in  a  monarchical 
government.  To  attain  this  object  a  league  of  good  men 
must  be  formed,  which  must  be  like  the  Jacobin  Club  in  all 
but  its  criminality,  and  in  which  Prussia  must  take  the  lead. 
The  Great  Elector  took  a  similar  course  in  his  time,  and  no 
season  can  be  more  opportune  than  the  present,  when  the 
State  has  suffered  so  great  a  change  and  must  undergo  a 
complete  regeneration. 

He  then  treats  of  the  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment, beginning  naturally  with  Foreign  Affairs.  The  country, 
he  says,  has  lost  its  independence  and  is  in  serious  danger 
of  being  annexed.    He  recommends  a  diligent  preparation 
of  strength  and  husbanding  of  resources,  and  a  decisive 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  neutrality.    The  first  object 
must  be  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  French  troops.  But 
the  greatest  circumspection  must  be  used  in  dealing  with 
Napoleon.  We  must  not  dispute  with  him,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  must  beware  of  cringing  to  him.    And  here  Har- 
i  denberg  has  the  courage  to  add,  "I  have  it  from  a  very  sure 
j   hand  that  the  King's  letters  to  Napoleon  were  spoken  of  in 
I  Paris  as  "Ze*  Elegies  de  Fridiric  GuUlaume.^    Prussia  must 
I  never  join  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  that  would  be 
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to  assume  the  badge  of  slavery.  We  must  recognize  that 
we  have  been  scandalously  deserted  by  Russia^  but  we  must 
remember  the  circumstances  and  influences  which  deter- 
mined the  Czar^s  conduct  and  not  throw  away  her  good  will. 
Austria  refused  to  help  us,  but  unfortunately  in  1805  ^^ 
treated  her  in  the  same  way  or  rather  much  worse.  Eng- 
land did  not  help  us  promptly  or  energetically,  but  this  was 
chiefly  by  our  own  fault.  No  Power  but  England  can  help 
us  with  money  in  time  of  war.  A  union  with  England, 
Austria  and  the  minor  Powers  may  again  save  Europe  from 
bondage. 

When  Hardenberg  passes  to  treat  of  internal  affairs,  he 
beg^s  at  once  to  lean  upon  the  support  of  Altenstein.    He 
speaks  of  social  reform  under  the  heads  of  the  Noblesse, 
the  Citizens  and  the  Peasants.    The  Nobles  must  lose  all. 
monopoly  of  office,  all  exemption  from  taxation,  precedence 
in  eligibility  to  posts  in  Foundations,  Knighthoods,  &c.  / 
Here  let  the  reader  note  particularly  the  following  sentence.  ' 
**jrhe. exclusive  right  of  the  Noblesse  l9.,thfi.-possessiQnjQf  * 
so-csdled  knightly  estates  is,  as  H.  v.  Altenstein  has  justly 
argued,  so  mischievous  and  so  little  adapted  now  to  our    . 
times  and  institutions,  that  the  abolition  of  it  is  absolutely    : 
necessary,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  privileges  which  the   ^ 
laws  grant  to  the  noble  as  a  landed  proprietor."    Of  the  '" 
citizens  he  says  only  the  following:  '^The  citizen  class  will 
gain  by  obtaining  admission  to  all  posts,  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, and  it  must  in  return  renounce  all  privileges  from 
which  other  classes  have  hitherto  been  excluded."    What 
does  he  say  of  the  peasantry?  "The  abolition  of  serfdom 
must  be  decreed  by  a  law  briefly  and  at  once.   At  the  same 
time  the  laws  which  prevent  the  peasant  from  passing  out 
of  the  peasant  class  must  be  repealed.  Our  military  system 
will  not  suffer  by  this  if  proper  arjajigements  are  adopted 
witfi  respect  to  it.    Their  acquisition  of  property  must  also " 
be  faStitated  either  in  respect  of  new  purchases  or  buying 
up  the  rights  of  the  landlord.     To  abolish  the  system  of 
corv^es  is  not  necessary.    Often  it  is  not  only  not  burden- 
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some,  but  even  more  advantageous  to  the  person  who  is 
subject  to  it  than  a  money  payment ,  according  to  the  local 
circumstances. ...  It  is  further  most  necessary  in  order  to 
raise  the  peasant  class  that  the  State  should  favour  by  an 
improved  legislation  the  abolition  of  conunonalties ,  of  de- 
trimental servitudes,  of  tithes  in  kind. ...  A  precedent 
established  in  the  peasantry  of  the  Domains  will  have  the 
greatest  effect  in  the  Prussian  State,  where  there  are  so 
many  Domains." 

In  these  rapid  sentences  Hardenberg  travels  over  the 
whole  ground  which  was  soon  to  be  occupied  by  the  Eman- 
cipating Edict  of  Stein.  He  suggests  all  that  the  Edict 
actually  did,  and  in  some  places  dictates  the  very  form  it 
should  assume.  When  for  instance  he  says  that  "the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  must  be  decreed  briefly  and  at  once'*  he 
points  to  just  such  a  declaration  as  will  be  found  below  in 
the  Emancipating  Edict.  It  would  however  be  very  erro- 
neous to  say  that  the  original  contriver  of  the  Edict  was  not 
Stein  but  Hardenberg.  The  memoir  before  us  contains  no 
doubt  some  original  suggestions  of  Hardenberg's,  but  in 
this  particular  section  he  seems  to  follow  Altenstein,  for  he 
prefaces  it  with  the  remark.  **As  H.  v.  Altenstein  has 
treated  of  this  important  subject  in  a  particularly  noble 
manner,  I  assent  to  him  with  full  conviction,  and  may  be 
the  more  summary  myself."  Altenstein,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Immediate  Commission,  which  had  examined  the  internal 
condition  of  the  coimtry  wldle  Hardenberg  glided  its  foreign 
affairs,  and  as  being  fresh  from  its  deliberations,  naturally 
laid  before  him  an  inchoate  form  of  that  Edict  which  as  soon 
as  Stein  arrived  became  law. 

To  us  therefore,  with  that  Edict  in  view,  this  section  of 
Hardenberg's  memoir  is  much  more  important  than  the  rest 
of  it.  Nevertheless  we  must  not  overlook  what  follows, 
that  we  may  not  fail  to  realise  how  bold,  free,  and  com- 
prehensive were  the  plans  of  reform  which  at  this  crisis 
found  favour  even  with  veteran  politicians. 

The  next  section  is  entitled,  "Restoration  of  the  con* 
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nexion  between  the  nation  and  the  government.**  It  refers 
to  a  scheme  of  a  National  Representation  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Altenstein  and  which  it  pronounces  to  be 
'^good  and  appropriate,  and  not  of  the  nature  of  a  dangerous 
National  Assembly.*'  We  learn  that  Altenstein  had  pro- 
posed the  amalgamation  of  a  certain  ntunber  of  representa- 
tives with  the  different  administrative  Departments.  In 
this  way  the  advantages  of  the  representative  principle 
were  to  be  obtained  without  incurring  its  dangers,  for  the 
government  would  obtain  the  support  of  a  popular  vote,  yet 
would  not  have  to  contend  with  an  organised  popular  body.  "j 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  proposal  of  representative  govern-  *  '" 
ment  that  was  made  in  modem  Prussia,  and  it  becomes 
particularly  interesting  here  when  we  inquire  with  whom  it 
originated.  Was  it  suggested  to  Altenstein  at  the  Immediate  ■ 
Commission  by  Niebuhr  or  Sch6n?  Altenstein  tells  us  ex-  • 
pressly  that  he  derived  the  idea  from  the  Minister  vom  Stein,  j 
We  may  have  noticed  Stein's  significant  opening  of  his  "Re- 
presentation of  the  Faulty  Organisation,**  &c.  (vol.  I.  p.  202). 
"The Prussian  State  has  no  constitution;  the  supreme  power 
is  not  divided  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  ...  as  it  has  no  political  constitution  it 
is  all  the  more  important  that  its  governmental  constitution 
should  be  formed  on  correct  principles.**  Through  these 
words  may  be  discerned  a  yearning  after  constitutionalism, 
which,  considering  that  the  words  were  Stein's,  is  much  to 
be  noted.  What  should  lead  an  official  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  hint  at  a  constitution,  unless  indeed  he  were  in- 
fected with  the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution? No  one  was  less  so  than  Stein,  and  it  appears  that 
these  expressions  are  really,  as  we  should  guess,  not  mere 
loose  allusions,  but  point  to  a  definite  opinion  and  plan 
which  Stein  holds  in  reserve.  As  a  financier  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  complete  inelasticity  of  the  revenue,  which 
indeed  had  been  set  in  a  strong  light  by  the  recent  war. 
Why  had  the  fortresses  been  found  so  deplorably  unpre- 
pared? Simply  because  the  revenue  had  for  some  years 
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yielded  no  supplies  which  could  be  applied  to  the  fortresses, 
and  however  great  the  necessity  might  be,  there  was  no 
resource.  What  the  State  evidently  wanted  was  a  budget 
founded  upon  the  actual  wants  of  the  country,  not  merely 
upon  the  traditional  rights  of  the  crown.  It  was  in  studying 
how  to  introduce  such  a  financial  system  that  Stein  had 
convinced  himself  of  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  re- 
presentative principle.  The  kings  of  Prussia  could  no  more 
raise  taxes  arbitrarily  than  the  kings  of  England;  their 
absolutism  was  complete  so  long  as  their  domain  lands  and 
recognized  dues  furnished  them  with  money;  but  if  they 
were  to  cope  with  a  Napoleon  and  rival  his  scale  of  enter- 
prise and  expenditure  the  first  requisite  was  an  elastic 
revenue,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
the  subject  into  counsel,  though  it  was  still  thought  possible 
to  dispense  with  a  formal  Parliament. 

The  next  section  is  entitled,  "Restoration  of  the  freest 
possible  use  of  their  powers  to  all  classes  of  the  subjects." 
Under  this  head  is  included  Abolition  of  the  Guilds — "per- 
haps not  at  once  but  by  degrees,  as  H.  v.  Altenstein  describes 
it" — and  of  Monopolies  as  far  as  possible. 

Then  comes  a  short  section  entitled,  "Abolition  of  all 
cushions  for  idleness." 

Hardenberg  then  declares  that  though  uniformity  is  not 
to  be  pushed  too  far  and  violence  is  not  to  be  done  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  provinces,  yet  he  would  not 
retain  the  administration  by  provinces.  "Let  the  whole 
State  be  called  Prussia.  In  this  name  let  the  Prussian 
proper,  the  Pomeranian,  and  theBrandenburger  be  merged." 
He  closes  his  remarks  on  Internal  Reform  with  an  emphatic 
declaration  that  he  agrees  with  H.  v.  Altenstein  in  thinking 
that  only  a  radical  cure  of  our  constitution  can  give  and 
secure  new  life  to  our  State.  There  must  be  no  half 
measurers.  The  execution  must  not  be  committed  to  great 
complicated  Commissions.  A  few  men  of  insight  must  con- 
duct the  whole.  There  follow  elaborate  chapters  on  Mili- 
tary Aflfairs,  on  Internal  Government,  on  Finance,  on  Re- 
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ligion,  oh  Justice,  on  the  Mode  of  Conducting  Business. 
From  these  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  transcribe  extracts 
here. 

On  Sept.  1 2th  Hardenberg  wrote  in  his  diary, 

Termine  I'ouvrage  auquel  j'ai  travaill^  tout  le  temps  depuis  que  je  suis  Ici, 
pour  donner  au  Roi  mon  avis  sur  la  reorganisation  de  la  monarchie.  Altenstein 
a  donn€  son  avis  systematiquement  et  d'une  mani^re  tr^  circonstanci^e  apres 
que  nous  fUmes  convenus  des  principes.  Niebuhr  a  dit  le  sien  sur  les  objects 
de  grande  finance.  J'ai  mis  la  plume  k  la  main  les  premiers  jours  du  mois 
d'aodt. 

In  sending  his  memoir  to  the  King  he  accompanied  it 
with  a  letter,  from  which  I  extract  one  paragraph. 

The  Minister  v.  Stein  has,  as  I  expected  from  his  patriotism,  obeyed  un- 
conditionally your  Majesty's  summons.  Be  pleased  to  give  him  your  confidence 
completely  and  express  it  warmly.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  him  if 
he  is  to  attain  that  high  goal  which  your  Majesty  has  set  before  him.  With  the 
character  he  has  it  will  enable  him  to  do  his  part  to  you  and  will  secure  his 
attachment,  and  your  Majesty  will  thereby  the  better  paralyse  the  cabals 
against  him.  Listen  to  all  that  is  said  of  him ,  but  let  nothing  come  between 
him  and  you ;  speak  to  him  always  directly  and  immediately  and  give  him  to 
understand  your  opinion,  your  will,  ay,  your  displeasure.  That  has  the  best 
effect  upon  a  man  of  uprightness,  of  frank  spirit,  and  high  sense  of  duty  and 
honour,  and  it  strengthens  confidence. 

He  then  mentions  the  names  of  other  public  men  whom 
"without  forestalling  the  judgment  and  proposals  of  the 
Minister  v.  Stein,"  he  desires  to  recommend  to  the  King 
from  personal  knowledge.  These  are  first  Altenstein,  who 
continues  always  Hardenberg's  chief  personal  adherent; 
next  Schdn,  of  whom  he  says  that  "he  possesses  the  noblest 
economical  acquirements,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
trained  by  travel  and  careful  study  of  foreign  countries,  and 
also  strict  morality."  "He  is  rough  in  appearance,"  he 
adds,  "but  has  delicate  feelings,  and  devotes  himself  to 
what  is  good  without  personal  regards;  he  is  very  active, 
and  works  easily  and  quickly."  Then  he  speaks  of  Stage- 
inann,  and  next  of  Niebuhr,  as  "a  man  of  the  rarest  and 
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most  extensive  learning,  and  with  a  very  deep  and  practical 
knowledge  of  trade  and  currency.  He  is  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  characters;  pity  that  his  health 
is  so  weak !  He  may  be  thoroughly  trusted  with  everything 
which  he  will  undertake,  remuneration  must  be  pressed  upon 
him." 

Surely  a  very  noble  political  testament!  If  indeed  we 
supposed  its  chief  suggestions  original,  it  would  entitle 
Hardenberg  to  be  considered  the  inspirer  of  almost  the 
whole  legislation  to  which  Stein's  name  was  soon  to  be  at- 
tached. The  evidence  however  is  clear  that  he  was  not 
this,  but  only  the  first  statesman  who  welcomed  and  ap- 
proved the  scheme  of  reform  designed  in  the  Immediate 
Commission.  But  to  welcome  and  approve  so  warmly  so 
daring  a  plan  was  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  public  service ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  so  advantageous  an  intro- 
duction to  the  reform,  he  performed  the  same  service  still 
more  signally  to  the  reformer.  All  along  we  have  found 
Frederick  William  hampered  by  his  want  of  the  sense  which 
discerns  great  capacity,  perhaps  also  by  his  want  of  the 
courage  to  trust  himself  to  great  capacity.  In  the  midst  of 
his  disasters,  however,  he  had  had  the  good  luck  by  the 
help  of  the  Czar  to  discern  in  Hardenberg  a  minister  not 
wanting  in  intelligence  or  trustworthiness  or  courage.  But 
Hardenberg  was  obliged  to  withdraw  just  at  the  moment 
when  tasks  awaited  the  Government  to  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  he  would  have  been  equal.  At  this  crisis 
therefore  nothing  could  save  the  State  but  a  greater  effort 
of  self-control  and  docility  on  the  part  of  the  King  than  he 
had  yet  been  required  to  make.  Either  he  must  commit 
himself  again  to  the  fatal  guidance  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
Beymes,  or  he  must  confide  in  one  who  was  not  even,  what 
Hardenberg  was,  a  courtier,  in  a  man  of  imperious  manners, 
inexorable  firmness,  and  indefatigable  energy.  Yet  this 
person  seemed  in  himself  better  fitted  than  Hardenberg  for 
the  work  of  reform  which  Hardenberg  himself  saw  to  be 
necessary.    It  was  one  thing  to  acknowledge  its  necessity^ 
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to  discern  the  course  it  should  take,  and  another  thing  to 
have  the  courage  to  attempt  it  and  the  spirit  and  ascendancy 
to  accomplish  it.  For  such  a  task  there  was  needed  a  man 
of  the  type  of  the  old  Hohenzollems,  and  no  one  questioned 
that  Stein  had  this  type.  But  the  King  had  already  shown 
how  much  it  cost  him  to  submit  to  Stein's  masterful  bear- 
ing; he  had  struggled  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  terror 
against  the  yoke,  and  Stein  might  have  quoted  to  himself^ 
only  he  had  not  yet  read  Faust — "er  fuhlt,  dass  ich  ganz 
sicher  ein  Genie,  vielleicht  wohl  gar  der  Teufel  bin."  If 
this  difficulty  was  overcome,  if  Frederick  William  for  once 
in  his  reign  admitted  a  Minister  not  merely  able  but  great, 
if  a  new  chapter  in  the  great  destiny  of  Prussia  began  at  this 
point,  it  is  fair  to  attribute  the  result  in  great  part  to  the 
generous  and  impressive  appeal  to  the  King's  best  feelings 
with  which  Hardenberg  smoothed  his  successor's  way  to 
office. 

It  is  now  time  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  large  views  of 
reform  such  as  Hardenberg's  memoir  displays  became  con- 
verted into  definite  acts  of  legislation. 

We  have  traced  these  plans  very  clearly  to  the  Immediate 
Commission  in  the  form  which  it  had  before  Hardenberg's 
retirement.  This  would  lead  us  to  give  the  credit  of  them 
to  four  men,  Altenstein,  Sch5n,  Stagemann  and  Niebuhr; 
were  it  not  ttiat  another  fact  here  claims  our  attention.  We 
discover  that  there  was  dissension  on  this  Board.  Niebuhr 
was  much  discontented  with  the  Commission.  Writing  to 
Sch5n  from  Riga,  July  17,  1809,  he  says:  "Towards  the 
Conmiission  too  I  feel  no  inclination,  no  confidence  that 
anything  clever  will  come  out  of  it;  and  I  am  sure  your  feel- 
ing is  the  same.  A  number  of  voices  is  only  good  where 
they  are  in  harmony;  the  devil  take  the  concert  where  two 
or  three  bagpipes  drown  the  flutes."  And  he  goes  on  in 
language  already  quoted  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  dic- 
tatorship. But  so  far  it  seems  to  be  only  as  an  administra- 
tive, not  as  a  legislative  Board  that  his  criticisms  apply  to 
it.    In  a  letter  to  Stein,  also  quoted  above,  there  drops  out. 
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in  the  midst  of  similar  language,  a  hint  of  a  different  kind 
of  difficulty,  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  he  was  not  likely 
to  mention  to  SchOn.  He  says;  ** Innovations  are  in  con- 
templation, with  regard  to  some  of  which  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  particular  case,  while  on 
others  I  am  entirely  tmable  to  form  a  judgment;'^  and  he 
adds  that  he  could  not  sit  longer  on  the  Commission  with- 
out quarrelling  with  friends,  "since  their  principles  are  often 
really  too  monstrous,  and  the  consistency  with  which  they 
apply  them  more  appalling  still.^'  The  reference  to  "mon- 
strous principles''  leads  us  to  think  that  the  scheme  of  legis- 
lative reform  which  found  favour  with  the  majority  was 
disapproved  by  Niebuhr,  and  the  expressions  he  uses  in- 
dicate in  some  degree  the  nature  of  his  disapprobation.  He 
objects  to  the  ruthless  application  of  theoretic  principles, 
which  in  themselves  he  thinks  of  as  not  exactly  erroneous, 
but  rather  too  terrible  to  be  true.  When  this  tone  is  taken 
it  is  easy  to  guess  that  political  economy  is  pointed  at,  and 
the  conjecture  is  confirmed  when  we  remember  that  of  the 
three  men  Niebuhr  may  have  in  view,  one,  Schdn,  was  a 
fanatical  disciple  of  the  economist  Kraus. 

But  what  was  the  particular  economical  discussion  which 
had  been  raised  at  the  Board?  I  imagine  that  within  the 
time  during  which  Niebuhr  attended  its  meetings  the  con- 
troversy had  not  actually  broken  out;  he  himselif  speaks  of 
it  rather  as  one  which  he  expects  than  as  one  which  has 
already  commenced,  and  Schdn,  who  has  left  reminiscences 
of  those  meetings  and  dwells  particularly  on  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  Niebuhr,  knows  nothing  of  any  controversy 
between  Niebuhr  and  himself.  Indeed  we  can  understand 
that  plans  of  legislative  reform  would  not  begin  to  be 
seriously  or  formally  discussed  until  the  Treaty  was  signed, 
though  they  might  be  ventilated  earlier,  and  when  this 
had  happened  Niebuhr  and  Altenstein  had  already  been 
separated  from  their  colleagues  of  the  Commission.  It  is 
in  fact  on  the  morrow  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  interregnum  between  Hardenberg  arid  Stein, 
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when  the  Immediate  Commission  was  reconstituted  as  a 
kind  of  Provisional  Government,  that  such  large  legislative 
views  as  we  have  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Hardenberg  and 
Altenstein  begin  to  make  way  for  a  definite  legislative  pro- 
ject, and  that  the  outline  of  a  law  begins  to  appear.  It  is 
evident  that  when  the  conqueror  was  gone  again  and  the 
King  and  his  officials  were  left  alone  with  their  ruin  and 
with  their  Treaty  which  was  no  Treaty,  reforms  would  begin 
to  seem  ten  times  as  urgent  as  they  had  seemed  while  there 
was  still  a  war  to  be  conducted.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
disasters  of  the  war  had  opened  the  eyes  of  public  men  to 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  among  them;  it  was  not  that 
they  hastened  to  take  measures  by  which  such  disasters 
might  be  prevented  from  occurring  again.  Not  so  much 
foresight  as  this  was  needed.  The  question  was  at  once 
simpler  and  more  urgently  pressing;  it  was  how  to  assist 
the  landowners,  over  whose  fields  the  war  had  raged  and 
who  now  found  themselves  ruined  by  its  devastations;  or, 
if  they  could  not  be  assisted,  how  to  prevent  the  cultivation 
of  the  country  from  falling  into  a  condition  of  permanent 
decay  like  that  which  had  been  witnessed  in  Poland.  For 
a  moment  the  Government  thought  only  of  exceptional 
measures  of  relief— subsidies,  exemptions,  indulgences — 
such  as  may  be  employed  in  a  province  suffering  from  a  bad 
harvest  or  a  cattle-plague.  But  very  speedily  it  was  per- 
ceived that  more  than  this  was  called  for,  and  further  that 
even  if  such  exceptional  relief  would  have  been  sufficient  it 
could  not  be  given,  since  the  disaster  had  not  fallen  upon 
some  districts  only,  though  some  districts  had  suffered  more 
than  others,  but  upon  the  whole  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, impoverished  itself,  was  in  no  condition  to  help  in- 
dividuals. As  soon  as  this  was  perceived,  not  only  did  it 
become  necessary  to  inquire  of  political  economy  what 
means  there  are  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  whole  nation 
at  once,  but  other  reforms,  less  obviously  adapted  to  the 
inunediate  need,  were  now,  because  they  had  already 
ripened  before  ^e  disa:sters  began  and  were  only  awaiting 
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their  season,  eagerly  carried  into  effect.  Free  trade  in  land 
belonged  to  the  first  class ;  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  to 
the  second. 

It  is  said  that  a  definite  proposal  for  the  abolition  of 
.^hereditary  serfdom  was  laid  before  the  Conmiission  by 
]  Privy  Councillor  Wilken  as  early  as  July  nth,  only  a  week 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty;  and  on  the  20th  the  Minister 
for  the  Province  of  Prussia,  v.  SchrStter,  made  an  applica- 
tion which  brought  the  true  problem  of  the  hour  inmie- 
diately  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government :  it  was 
an  application  for  help  towards  the  restoration  of  ruined 
buildings  and  of  the  supply  of  horses  and  stock  within  his 
province.  He  seems  to  have  proposed  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate need  by  the  purchase  of  two  or  three  hundred 
cows  in  Courland.  The  report  of  the  Conmiission  on  this 
application  was  not  sent  in  till  August  17th,  but  in  the 
mean  time  other  voices,  in  particular  that  of  Morgenbesser, 
a  friend  of  Kant's,  then  President  of  the  Provincial  Court  of 
Law,  were  raised  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 

The  Report  of  August  17th  is  now  before  us;  as  the 
composition  of  Schdn,  it  has  been  printed  among  his 
Remains,  and  I  insert  here  an  abstract  of  it. 

It  begins  by  mentioning  that  the  King  had  resorted  to  a  subsidy  of 
50,000  thalers  for  the  distressed  province,  besides  granting  to  some  of  the  in- 
habitants the  liberty  of  gathering  wood  in  the  Royal  Forests.  It  then  points 
out  that  there  are  two  ways  of  restoring  a  distressed  district «  viz.  to  help  in- 
dividuals, or  to  apply  general  remedies;  that  the  first  method,  which  the 
Government  has  adopted,  would  certainly  increase  pauperism  if  it  were 
adopted  in  a  workhouse,  and  can  only  be  approved  as  a  momentary  expedient. 
It  should  be  limited  to  the  bare  preservation  of  life ;  for  instance,  meal  might 
be  given,  but  not  stock ;  to  give  wood  was  still  worse,  for  it  would  foster  a 
belief  already  too  prevalent  that  it  is  the  part  of  Government  to  make  grants  of 
wood.  Measures  of  this  sort  can  only  lead  to  disappointment  and  discontent, 
and  they  will  impair  the  energy  of  self-help,  which  is  weak  enough  among  us 
already.  All  that  Government  can  do  is  to  remove  hindrances  to  self-help,  or 
in  other  w(^ds  to  repeal  earlier  regulations,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  province 
of  Prussia  lias  suffered  less  than  other  provinces  from  the  mercantile  system, 
that  it  is  not  full  of  artificial  industries  and  has  actually  not  more  persons 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  trade  than  the  state  of  production  requires. 

It  is  agriculture,  not  trade  or  manufacture,  that  is  seriously  distressed* 
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The  landowner  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  capital,  his  stock,  and  in  many 
cases  his  buildings.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  Government  to  remove  any 
hindrances  that  may  prevent  the  landowner  from  replacing  his  lost  capital. 
Are  there  such  hindrances  ?  There  are  two  standing  hindrances,  (i)  limitation 
of  the  right  of  owning  land,  (2)  limitation  of  the  right  of  alienating  it. 

The  first  limitation  may  have  had  its  political  use  in  past  times,  but  evi< 
dently  at  the  present  moment  it  injures,  instead  of  supporting,  the  noblesse. 
A  landowner  who  cannot  restore  his  estate  for  want  of  capital  and  credit  must 
wish  to  sell  it.  This  particular  province  has  a  larger  middle  class  than  any 
other  province  of  the  Monarchy ,  and  in  the  middle  class  there  is  plenty  of 
capital.  But  they  cannot  purchase  because  they  have  not  the  right  of  owning 
noble  land.  Meanwhile  those  who  have  this  right,  i.  e.  the  nobles,  cannot 
purchase  because  they  want  all  their  surplus  capital  for  the  restoration  of  their 
own  estates.  Drop  this  limitation,  and  the  estate  that  its  owner  cannot  restore 
will  be  restored  by  some  one  else ;  production  will  be  as  great  as  before ;  and 
all  estates  will  retain  their  value  and  their  credit.  Frederick  the  Great  saw 
the  truth  of  this  principle  when  he  occupied  West  Prussia.  There  too  capital 
was  wanting,  and  he  dropped  the  limitation.  But  now  he  who  has  an  estate 
has  no  capital,  and  he  who  has  capital  is  not  allowed  to  have  an  estate. 

Limitations  on  the  power  of  alienation  operate  of  course  in  the  same  way. 
They  lower  the  value  and  credit  of  estates.  The  possessor  of  an  estate  under 
settlement  or  a  fief  cannot  alienate ,  and  can  only  mortgage  with  the  consent 
of  other  interested  parties.  Cultivation  is  reduced  to  a  low  level  and,  what- 
ever compensations  individuals  may  receive,  the  State  suffers  in  diminished 
production. 

A  third  hffldcance,  continues  the  Report,  is  the  regulation  which  interferes 
with  tKe  internal  management  of  an  estate  by  providing  that  the  number  of 
peasant  holdings  upon  it  shall  never  be  diminished.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  army  requires  this  regulation.  But  it  would  not  be  so  if  serf- 
dom did  not  exist.  As  the  Government  allows  its  subjects  to  become  subjects 
of  subjects,  it  is  obliged,  in  order  to  compensate  for  this  deviation  from  rule,  to 
make  itself  guardian  of  these  deserted  ones.  At  any  rate,  the  value 
of  estates  is  now  lowered  by  the  obligation  which  lies  upon  the  owners  to  work 
diem  on  a  system  which  is  not  the  most  profitable ,  and  practically  it  will  now 
be  found  impossible  to  restore  all  the  peasant  holdings. 

Another  hindrance — and  this  is  the  most  important  point  of  all ,  were  not 
the  discussion  already  exhausted — ^is  hereditary  serfdom.  The  present  moment 
is  peculiarly  favourable  for  laying  down  the  rule  that  all  serfdom  be  abolished 
within  four  or  six  years  at  furthest.  It  is  so,  first,  because  the  change  will  not 
at  this  moment  leave  any  landowners  without  labourers  except  those  who  are 
bad  masters  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  without  labourers,  since  at  this  moment 
the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the  demand ;  secondly,  because  we  can  compen- 
sate the  owners  for  the  loss  of  services  by  giving  them  unlimited  freedom  in 
the  management  of  their  property :  thirdly,  because  in  this  particular  province 
serfdom  excites  more  discontent  than  elsewhere ,  since  the  serfs  here  compare 
themselves  with  a  large  population  of  free  peasants,  ^.^.  on  the  Royal  Domains, 
where  serfdom  has  boen  abolished  in  this  province  since  the  time  of  Frederick 
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f   William  I.,  and  also  because  serfdom  has  just  been  abolished  in  the  Dachy  of 
'    Warsaw,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  province  on  two  sides.    Thus  policy  as 
well  as  monAity  demands  the  change,  that  the  loyal  may  not  be  worse  off  than 
the  disloyal. 

So  far  the  Report  has  pointed  out  hindrances  to  restoration  inherent  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  country.  In  addition  it  remarks  that  a  new  hin- 
drance may  be  created  in  a  hasty  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil.  A  General  In- 
dulgence had  been  promulgated,  by  which  the  landowners  who  had  suffered 
'from  the  war  were  protected  from  their  creditors.  'It  might  be  supposed  that 
it  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  sueh  debts  as  tiSA  been  contracted  before  its 
publication ;  but  this  was  not  clear ;  and  the  Report  points  out  that  while  such 
an  Indulgence  was  in  force  no  man  who  had  money  to  spare  would  lend  it  to  a 
landowner,  and  that  the  State  by  its  well-meant  interference  had  actually 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  class  it  intended  to  protect.  The  General  Indul- 
gence  might  be  admissible  during  the  war,  but  ought  to  be  abolbhed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  return  of  peace. 

The  general  recommendations  of  the  Report  are  therefore,  besides  the 
speediest  possible  withdrawal  of  the  Indulgence,  as  follows : 

Abolition  of  what  may  be  called  the  status  of  noble  land,  and  along  with 
this  equality  of  rights  to  every  landowner  without  regard  to  his  birth. 

Discouragement  of  all  restrictions  of  the  right  of  alienation  by  ntajomts, 
feudal  tenures,  &c. 

Abolition  of  the  regulation  making  the  number  of  peasant  holdings  in- 
capable of  diminution. 

Abolition  of  the  menial  services  rendered  by  serfs.  These  are  distinguished 
from  the  agricultural  services  which  are  the  consequences  of  the  possession  of 
a  holding  or  a  house,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  serfdom. 

In  this  important  report,  sent  in  six  weeks  before  Stein's 
arrival,  we  have  the  substance  of  the  Edict  of  October. 

On  the  very  same  day  the  Minister  v.  SchrOtter  also 
reported.  His  recommendations  were  to  the  same  effect, 
and  seem  to  have  gone  even  further  in  the  direction  of 
Free- trade.  He  fixes  Martinmas,  1810,  as  the  moment  of 
the  ceasing  of  serfdom,  a  date  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
Edict;  he  recommends  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
raise  a  foreign  loan,  and  accompanies  this  recommendation 
with  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Kraus;  and  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Province  will  scarcely  bear 
more  taxation. 

On  August  23rd  the  King  conmiissioned  Minister 
v.  SchrOtter  and  his  brother  to  make  the  draught  of  a  law 
founded  on  these  proposals.     The  draught  was  sent  in 
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early  in  September^  and  was  again  discussed  in  the  Imme- 
diate Commission.  Here  it  was  completely  remodelled, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  laid  before  the  King  in 
its  new  form  accompanied  with  remarks  by  Beyme. 

Not  till  this  point  does  Stein  appear  among  the  legis- 
lators. On  reading  the  draught  he  wrote  the  following 
observations,  which  bear  date  the  fourth  day  after  he  had 
received  his  powers. 

This  Edict  gnmts  to  the  Landowner  the  free  a$e  of  his  territorial  property 
and  to  the  cultivator  (Landbauer)  competence  to  use  his  power  in  freedom.     It        : 
is  very  beneficial,    and  must  be  extended  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  whole        \ 
Monarchy »  \ 

There  is  but  one  legal  limitation  of  free  disposition  of  landed  property 
which  must  be  allowed  to  remain ;  it  is  that  which  restrains  the  covetousness 
of  the  rich  and  educated  class  and  hinders  the  absorption  of  peasant  land  in  \ 
manorial  i&Jins.  This  will  be  the  more  necessary  because  the  free-trade  in 
land  allowed  in  §  x  *  will  multiply  alterations  with  the  change  in  ownership 
and  the  rise  of  the  value  of  land  will  more  and  more  tempt  the  new  proprietor  \ 
to  seek  his  advantage. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  keeping  up  too  small  peasant  holdings  is         v 
avoided  by  the  permission  given  in  §  vi.  to  consolidate  holdings ;  the  limitation  \ 

in  favour  of  the  peasant  class  will  therefore  work  for  good  only ,  and  all  incon-  \ 

venient  consequences  from  it  are  done  away.  ! 

It  is  feared  that  the  limitation  in  favour  of  the  peasant  holdings  will  hinder  ' 

the  restoration  of  the  peasant  holdings  ruined  in  the  last  war ;  to  prevent  this  '1 

it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  in  §  vi.  of  the  Law  the  provisions  suggested  by  > 

Privy  Councillor  Stagemann  August  15th,  and  thus  to  encourage  the  putting  « 

to  use  the  holdings  devastated  in  the  last  war.  \ 

Stein,  October  8th,  j 

I 

On  the  same  day  he  had  audience  of  the  King,  and  sent 
the  following  instructions  to  the  Commission: 

The  King's  Majesty  has  been  pleased  in  to-day's  audience  to  decree  that : 
The  Edict  be  extended  to  all  provinces  of  the  Monarchy,  since  the  prin- 
dple  of  the  free  use  of  person  and  property  is  equally  applicable  to  all  pro- 
vinces and  beneficial  to  all  alike ;  ^ 

That  the  consolidation  of  peasant  holdings  with  manorial  farms  is  indeed 
admissible  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber,  but  that  each  Provincial  Depart- 
ment must  draw  up  and  deliver  to  them  an  instruction,  enumerating  the  cases 
in  which  such  a  consolidation  may  take  place. 

*  See  the  Edict  given  below,  p.  27, 

Life  and  Times  of  Stein.   //.  2 
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I  gather  that  this  last  provision  (see  Edict  §  vi,  last 
clause)  is  that  which  Stein  refers  to  above  as  having  been 
suggested  by  St^gemann. 

Thus  was  prepared  a  Legislative  Edict  which  accom- 
plished a  great  social  and  industrial  revolution.  On  the 
next  day  it  was  signed  by  the  King  and  deUvered  to  the 
two  Schrdtters  for  publication.  And  now  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  document  itself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  EMANCIPATING  EDICT. 

I  CALL  by  this  name  the  great  Edict  which  was  signed 
on  the  9th  of  October,  i.e.  only  five  days  after  Stein  had 
received  his  powers,  not  solely  because  it  contains  the 
provision  that  from  a  certain  date  there  shall  be  only  free 
persons  in  the  States  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  remarked  that  the  principal  authors  of  the  measure 
are  so  intoxicated  with  the  pride  of  being  the  bestowers  of 
freedom  upon  bondsmen,  that  they  forget  to  remark  how 
much  more  and  how  many  other  emancipations  they  ac- 
complished by  the  same  act.  Stein's  own  account  of  the 
Edict  of  October  runs  as  follows: — 

The  measures  adopted  to  reach  the  above-mentioned  general  object  were : 
(x)  Abolition  of  personal  serfdom  in  the  Prussian  Monarchy :  by  an  Edict 
of  October,  1807,  it  was  decreed  that  from  October  8th,  1809  (sic;  it  should  be 
z8xo),  personal  serfdom  with  its  consequences,  especially  the  very  oppressive 
obligation  of  menial  service,  should  be  abolished ;  but  the  obligations  of  the 
peasant,  as  £ur  as  they  flowed  from  his  possession  of  property,  remained  un- 
altered. It  was  reserved  for  the  Chancellor  Hardenberg's  love  of  innovation 
(on  the  advice  of  a  H.  Scharrenweber,  a  dreamer  who  died  in  a  madhouse  at 
Eberbach  in  x8ao)  to  transform  in  x8xx  the  relations  of  the  landlord  to  the 
peasant  class,  and  its  inner  family  relations  in  a  manner  pernicious  to  it;  in 
this  I  had  no  share. 

(3)  The  transformation  of  the  peasants  on  the  Domain  in  East  and  W^t 
Prussia  into  free  proprietors. 


CHAP.  IV.]  THE  EMANCIPATING  EDICT.  IQ 

Here  not  a  word  is  said  of  any  changes  made  by  the 
Edict  of  October  except  those  which  affected  the  peasant. 
It  is  the  same  aspect  of  the  Edict  which  interests  Schdn. 
This  Edict,  he  says,  ^^has  made  the  figure  of  the  king  stand 
higher,  since  he  is  henceforth  no  longer  a  king  of  slaves, 
but  of  free  men."    And  again : — 

Thus  came  into  existence  the  law  of  October  9th,  1807,  that  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  our  State.  The  idea  of  freedom  had  begun  to  live.  With  ninety^ 
nine  hundredths  of  the  people  it  made  a  deep  and  elevating  impression ;  the 
few  friends  of  slavery  intrigued  and  murmured  no  doubt  a  good  deal ,  so  that 
according  to  Rhediger's  story  a  prejudiced  man  said  at  the  Berlin  Casino  after 
reading  the  law,  "Rather  three  Battles  of  Auerst&dt  than  such  a  lawl"  But 
the  King  stood  firm,  and  God  maintained  the  right* 

In  stating  pretty  strongly  his  claims  to  be  considered  the 
real  author  of  the  law,  Sch5n  uses  language  which  shows 
that  he  is  thinking  almost  exclusively  of  this  part  of  it«  ^^AIl 
else  that  I  did  in  life,"  he  says,  '^was  as  nothing  compared 
to  calling  into  life  the  idea  of  freedom."  Only  from  one 
casual  expression  do  we  learn  that  he  even  knew  that  the 
measure  had  another  side,  where  he  says,  ^^I  represented 
that  hereditary  serfdom,  that  scourge  of  our  country,  must 
be  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  a  proclamation  of  free  trade 
in  landed  property  would  be  sufficient  to  promote  material 
interests." 

Here  we  are  suddenly  introduced  to  something  quite 
new  and  very  different  from  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  namely, 
free  trade  in  landed  property. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  true  that  these  two  things 
coincide.  One  part  of  the  burden  of  serfdom  lay  in  the  in- 
capacity of  the  serf  to  alienate  his  land;  but  this  is  a  small 
matter.  The  proclamation  of  free  trade  in  land  affected  all 
classes  of  society  aronce;  and  the  upper  and  liiiddTe  classes 
much  mordlJiaftthe  peasantry.  When  therefore  we  observe 
ttSSftEe  £dict  of  the  9ih  of  October,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  abolished  personal  serfdom,  removed  all  the  principal  re* 
strictions  that  interfered  with  traffic  in  land,  we  se^  that  it 
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is  in  fact  not  a  single  law  but  two  laws  in  one,  and  two  laws 
of  such  magnitude  that  each  by  itself  might  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  social  revolution. 

But  when  we  look  closer  still  we  discover  that  the  Edict 
goes  even  further,  and  should  be  rather  described  as  three- 
fold than  as  twofold.  Englishmen  are  only  too  familiar  with 
the  notion  of  a  depressed  class  of  agricultural  labourers, 
but  such  depression  may  be  of  two  kinds  and  may  spring 
from  two  very  different  causes.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  peasantry  of  Prussia  were  in  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  our  own  labourers  any  further  than  as  it  was  bad. 
The  cjyils  afflicting  the  Prussian  peasantry  were  those  aris- 
ing out  o{  status;  those  which  afflict  English  labourers  arise 

N  mainly  out  of  contract.  The  English  labourer  is  nominally 
free,  and  at  liberty  to  carry  his  industry  to  the  best  market; 
he  is  reduced  to  real  dependence  by  his  inability  to  make  a 
favourable  bargain  for  himself.  The  Prussian  peasant  was 
nominally  a  serf,  but  in  reality  some  very  important  rights 
were  secured  to  him.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  cruel  punishments  were  allowed,  or  that  he  was  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  the  landlord.  He  was  far  more  of  a  pro- 
prietor thstn  the  English  laboiu-er,  for,  though  on  a  degrad- 
ing tenure,  he  did  for  practical  purposes  own  land.  Nor 
were  his  interests  neglected  as  those  of  a  freeman,  who  is 
supposed  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  may  be  neglected. 
Not  only  Was  he  a  member  of  ati  ancient  and  organized 
village  community,  but  the  Government  also  took  and  was 
obliged  to  take  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  his  class, 

^  for  these  serfs  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Prussian 
army. 

Now  it  might  very  plausibly  be  maintained  that  the  pro- 
clamation of  free  trade  in  land  would  not  create  a. happy 
peasant  class,  but  would  simply  substitute  for  a  peasantry 
labouring  under  certain  evils  that  class  of  famished  drudges 
whom  we  know  in  England,  and  who  if  they  cannot  be 
called  serfs  can  still  less  be  called  peasants,  for  a  peasant 
properly  so  called  must  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  land. 
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Hence  the  conservative  opponents  of  Stein,  such  as  Mar/ 
witz,  actually  declare  that  there  existed  no  slavery  or  serf4 
dom  in  the  land  when  he  professed  to  abohsh  it,  but  "that 
it  then  for  the  first  time  began  to  appear,  namely,  the  serf- 
dom of  the  small  holder  towards  the  creditor,  of  the  poor 
and  sick  towards  the  police  and  the  workhouses  ;'*  and 
again,  "that  with  the  proclamation  of  free  trade  disappeared 
the  previous  security  of  the  peasantry  in  their  holdings; 
every  rich  landowner  could  now  buy  them  out  and  send  j 
them  off —  fortunately,   scarcely   anybody  was   rich   any ' 
longer!'* 

These  were  the  criticisms  of  the  conservative  party, 
which  might  have  been  very  truly  applicable  to  a  simple 
measure  of  free  trade  in  land.  But  the  Edict  of  October 
had  in  fact  taken  account  of  the  danger  and  contained  an 
express  provision  to  meet  it.  Hence,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
actually  a  threefold  enactment,  for  not  only  did  it  first 
abolish  serfdom  and  secondly  establish  free  trade  in  land, 
but  thirdly  it  endeavoured  to  guard  the  peasantry  against 
the  danger,  which  in  so  many  countries  has  proved  serious, 
of  being  gradually  driven  out  or  turned  from  proprietors 
into  wages-receivers  by  the  effects  of  the  unequal  competi- 
tion to  which  they  are  exposed. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  carefully  distinguish  these  dif- 
ferent enactments  all  included  in  one  Legislative  Edict,  let 
us  be  as  careful  to  remark  what  was  not  included  in  it. 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the  legislation  of  Stein 
all  the  innovations  introduced  in  this  period.  In  particular 
it  has  been  supposed  that  he  created  the  peasant-proprietor- 
ship of  modem  Prussia.  But  this  he  did  not  do,  except,  as 
he  says  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  on  the  Domain  Lands 
of  West  and  East  Prussia.  Proprietors  in  a  certain  sense  the 
peasantry  were  before  this  Edict,  that  is,  they  cultivated 
land  for  themselves  and  with  a  considerable  sense  of  security ; 
proprietors  in  the  full  sense  they  were  not,  because  they 
held  of  a  landlord  to  whom  they  owed  various  dues  and 
services.    Now  Stein's  Edict  altered  the  nature  of  these 
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services  and  abolished  the  most  oppressive,  but  it  did  not 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  landlord  or  leave  the  peasant  solS* 
master  of  the  land  he  cultivated.  It  was  reserved  for  Har- 
denberg  to  do  this  by  an  Edict  issued  on  September  14th, 
181 1,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  Stein  expressly  declines 
accept  any  responsibiUty  for  this  innovation.  Again,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  provision  just  mentioned,  by 
which  Stein  tried  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  small 
holdings  by  the  great  proprietors,  has  actually  proved  the 
means  of  preserving  the  peasant  class  in  Prussia;  for  all  this 
passed  away  with  the  legislation  of  Hardenberg,  and  it  has 
been  by  its  own  vitality  and  not  by  State  interference  that 
peasant-proprietorship  has  maintained  itself. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Stein  is  quite  accurate 
when  he  describes  his  Land  Reform  as  not  consisting  solely 
in  the  Edict  of  October,  but  as  including  also  another  quite 
distinct  act  of  legislation  which  applied  only  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  East  and  West  Prussia.  This  act  belongs  to  July, 
1808,  and  is  confined  not  simply  to  the  peasants  of  these 
two  provinces,  but  to  a  particular  class  of  peasants,  viz. 
those  sometimes  called  immedUUe  peasants,  or  in  other  words 
those  who  living  on  the  Royal  Domains  had  no  other  land- 
lord but  the  King.  It  is  evident  that  the  Government  could 
deal  with  these  more  easily  than  with  those  peasants  whose 
condition  it  could  not  improve  without  meddling  with  the 
rights  of  another  class.  The  extreme  distress  in  which  these 
two  provinces  lay,  and  which  the  Government  was  in  no 
condition  to  relieve  directly,  was  the  justification  for  grant- 
ing privileges  to  these  particular  immediate  peasants  which 
for  the  moment  were  not  extended  to  those  of  the  other 
provinces. 

Such  then,  defined  in  general  terms,  was  the  extent  of 
this  reform.  It  needs,  however,  a  much  closer  description. 
In  the  first  place  the  reader  must  guard  against  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  phrase  "free  trade  in  land,"  into  which 
he  is  likely  to  be  led  by  his  English  experience.  Free  trade 
in  land  is  also  a  cry  of  our  own  reformers,  but  we  must  be- 
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ware  of  supposing  that  what  they  call  for  is  the  same  thing 
that  was  granted  in  Prussia  by  Stein's  Edict.  The  complaint 
in  England  is  that  a  number  of  practical  obstructions  pre- 
vent land  from  being  the  object  of  such  free  purchase  and 
sale  as  other  commodities.  Much  of  the  land  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  said,  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  in  family  settle- 
ments have  given  up  the  right  to  alienate  it;  the  system 
under  which  landed  property  is  conveyed  is  so  cumbrous 
and  expensive  as  to  deter  people  from  transactions  of  the 
kind;  and  lastly ,  by  recognizing  the  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture with  respect  to  land  and  not  with  respect  to  personal 
property  in  cases  of  intestacy ,  the  law  itself  coimtenances 
the  notion  that  landed  property  stands  in  a  class  by  itself 
and  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  or  transferred  as  if  it  were  purely 
a  commodity.  Now  it  is  an  instance  of  the  confusing  and 
misleading  inaccuracy  of  our  party  cries,  when  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions  is  called  free  trade  in  land.  Free  trade 
in  other  cases  means  the  removal  of  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  law  or  by  the  government,  but  these  restrictions  are 
of  quite  another  kind.  Only  the  last  mentioned  is  the  work 
of  the  law,  and  it  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  called  a 
restriction,  for  the  only  way  in  which  it  operates  restrict- 
ingly  is  by  lending  the  moral  influence  of  the  law  to  the 
support  of  a  restrictive  system.  The  cumbrousness  of  our 
conveyancing  is  merely  the  result  of  the  gradual  way  in 
which  our  land  system  has  been  formed,  and  as  to  the 
system  of  settlements,  so  far  from  being  a  restriction  of  free- 
dom it  is  the  direct  result  of  freedom  of  contract,  so  much  so 
that  the  reformers  themselves  demand  an  interference  of 
the  law  to  prevent  it,  in  other  words,  wish  to  promote  what 
they  call  free  trade  by  a  new  legal  prohibition. 

Now  when  Stein  is  said  to  have  established  free  trade  in 
land,  the  expression  is  to  be  understood  literally.  The 
hindrances  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  which  he  re- 
moved were  not  accidental  practical  obstacles  but  formal 
legal  prohibitions.  In  the  old  law  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
Code  of  Frederick  or  Allgemeines  Landrecht^  which  came 
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into  force  in  1794,  it  is  laid  down  that  noble  estates  (adelige 
Outer)  can  only  be  held  by  nobles,  and  that  persons  of  civic 
origin  (bUrgerlicher  Herkunft)  can  only  acquire  them  by  ex- 
press permission  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  same  way  peasant- 
land  could,  as  a  rule,  only  be  held  by  peasants,  and  land 
belonging  to  towns  only  by  citizens.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  caste  as  applied  to  human  beings,  that  is,  of  an 
unalterable  status  stamped  upon  a  man  from  his  birth;  in 
Prussia  it  may  be  said  that  caste  extended  actually  to  the 
land,  so  that  every  rood  of  soil  in  the  country  was  of  a  de- 
finite and  unalterable  rank  and,  however  it  might  change 
its  owners,  always  remained  either  noble  or  citizen  or  pea- 
sant land.  Now  the  first  innovation  contained  in  Stein's 
Edict  consisted  in  cancelling  in  the  fewest  and  simplest 
words  all  the  regulations  which  established  caste  in  land. 

When  the  Edict  is  examined  more  closely  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  much  more  comprehensive  even  than  it  was  repre- 
sented above,  when  I  pointed  out  how  much  more  compre- 
hensive it  was  than  was  commonly  supposed  or  than  Stein 
himself  described  it.  For  at  the  same  time  that  it  abolishes 
caste  in  land,  it  accomplishes  another  act  of  emancipation 
which  is  in  no  way  expressed  in  the  phrase  free  trade  in 

^  Isind;  it  removes  another  quite  distinct  set  of  restrictions 
jsmd  abolishes  caste  in  persons.  TThe  Code  of  Frederick 
prohibited  the  nobleman  from  engaging  in  any  occupation 
properly  belonging  to  the  citizen,  and  only  allowed  under 
certain  conditions  the  citizen  to  pass  into  the  class  of  pea- 
sants or  the  peasant  into  the  class  of  citizens.  The  Nobles, 
the  Citizens,  the  Peasants;  these  were  the  three  castes  into 
which  the  F^ssian  population,  outside  the  professions,  was 
divided;  into  one  or  other  of  them  each  person  was  bom 
and  in  the  same,  as  a  rule,  he  died.    To  each  caste  was  as- 

/  signed  its  special  pursuit.  The  Noble  cultivated  his  estate 
and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  peasantry  who  held 
under  him,  though  he  could  not  himself  hold  or  cultivate 
peasant  land;  he  also  served  the  king  in  civil  or  military 
office.  The  Peasant  cultivated  his  plot  of  ground,  rendering 
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fixed  services  to  the  lord  and  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  j 
belonged  at  the  same  time  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  f 
Between  them  stood  the  Citizen,  holding  a  monopoly  of  trades  \ 
and  industries  which  by  law  were  confined,  with  few  excep-  | 
tions,  to  the  towns.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  military  profession  U 
was  for  the  most  part  closed  to  him.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  compare  the  Seven  Years  War  with  the  War 
of  Liberation.    We  have  read  of  the  fearful  consumption 
of  men  caused  by  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  of  the  despe- 
rate shifts  of  Frederick  to  procure  recruits;  but  we  must 
understand  that  no  levde  en  masse  took  place  then  and  that 
the  citizen  class  had  scarcely  any  share  in  what  was  going 
forward.    This  is  the  more  to  be  noted  because  the  con- 1 
nexion  between  the  citizen  class  and  the  learned  class  was 
closer  than  in  other  countries.    The  learning,  literature  and 
philosophy  which  flourished  so  remarkably  in  that  age  took 
the  tone  of  the  middle  class ,  and  a  curious  result  followed. 
In  the  most  military  of  all  modem  States,  literature,  because 
it  sprang  from  a  class  which  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  as  a  consequence  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  which  is  determined  by  literature,  was  in  an  especial 
degree  wanting  in  the  military  spirit — Scharnhorst  describes 
the  army  as  being  generally  hated  and  despised  and  Kant 
speaks  with  contempt  of  a  man  of  education  who  had  em- 
braced a  military  life — and  this  fact  goes  some  way  to  ex- 
plain that  phenomenon  of  a  military  State   fighting  ex- 
ceptionally ill  which  we  have  so  long  had  before  us. 

This  state  of  society  is  very  foreign  to  our  ideas,  and 
may  perhaps,  because  we  have  no  experience  of  it,  fascinate 
some  imaginations.  No  Laissez  faire  here;  every  man's 
place  is  assigned  to  him  from  his  birth;  his  occupations  are 
prescribed,  and  a  great  Taskmaster  or  earthly  Providence 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  society,  which  may  be  called 
army  or  nation  at  pleasure,  since  even  the  unmilitary  citi- 
zens were  regarded  by  the  State  principally  as  a  sort  of 
commissariat  department.  And  for  the  immediate  purpose 
of  Frederick  William  I.  and  Frederick  the  Great  the  system 
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was  well  adapted,  for  that  purpose  was  simply  military.  A 
place  for  every  man  and  every  man  in  his  place;  the  *' pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  country  perfectly  inventoried  and  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  of  its  resources  kept*;"  by 
such  a  system  the  rulers  could  wield  the  whole  force  of  the 
country  most  easily  and  certainly.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
struction of  this  whole  system  by  a  stroke  of  Stein^s  pen, 
was  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  reforms  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  restoration  of  Prussia.  For  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  same  system  which  concentrated  so  power- 
fully and  measured  so  exactly  the  forces  of  the  country  at 
the  same  time  entirely  prevented  them  from  growing,  not 
to  mention  the  intellectual  stagnation,  outside  the  University 
world,  which  was  produced  by  such  rigid  uniformity  of  life. 
A  country  in  which  no  man  can  follow  his  natural  bent,  take 
to  agriculture  if  he  does  not  like  trade  or  to  trade  if  he  does 
not  succeed  in  agriculture,  is  evidently  not  an  industrial 
country;  its  material  resources  under  such  a  system  will 
remain  undeveloped,  and  if  it  be  a  poor  country,  as  Prussia 
was,  the  system  will  actually  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject, for  such  a  country  from  mere  poverty  will  be  weak  in 
war. 

As  the  first  section  of  the  Edict  abolished  what  I  have 
called  ^' caste  in  land,"  so  the  second,  consisting  of  about 
three  lines,  abolished  caste  in  persons.  And  here  it  may 
perhaps  be  observed  that  I  omitted  above  one  principal 
circumstance  which  made  such  sweeping  changes  so  easy 
to  Stein.  Before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  out  such  reforms  however  much 
the  rulers  might  have  been  convinced  of  their  necessity. 

/  Frederick  had  shrunk  from  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
because  he  felt  that  it  would  introduce  disorder  into  his 
army,  and  for  the  same  reason  these  reforms  also  would 
have  been  scarcely  practicable  so  long  as  the  army  existed. 

^  The  disasters  brought  with  them  the  compensation  that 
they  destroyed  for  a  moment  this  incubus;  the  necessity  of 

*  Morier, 
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maintainiiig  a  gr<sat  position  in  Europe,  the  necessity  even 
of  defending  the  country,  ceased  when  the  country  actually  • 
fell  into  French  occupation,  and  thus,  as  we  may  say,  the  [ 
building  being  down,  it  was  for  the  first  time  possible  to  \ 
mend  a  defect  in  the  foimdations.  \ 

These  reforms,  favoured  as  they  were  by  circumstances 
and  requiring  but  few  lines  in  the  Edict,  wer^  yet  much 
more  fundamental  and  pregnant  with  consequences  than 
any  such  practical  reforms  as  may  be  called  for  in  England 
to  make  the  purchase  of  land  more  easy.  They  were  a  sort 
of  Magna  Charta  to  the  Prussians,  and  Sch5n  might  well 
have  applied  to  them  the  enthusiastic  expressions  which 
he  keeps  for  the  sections  which  emancipated  the  serf.  In 
V.  R5nne's  standard  text-book  of  Prussian  Constitutional 
Law,  I  find  in  the  chapter  on  Rights  under  the  first  Title, 
Freedom  or  Security  of  the  Person,  that  this  freedom  is  com- 
posed of  three  rights,  (i)  the  right  of  movement  and  free 
choice  of  abode  (Freizugigkeit),  (2)  the  right  of  emigration 
(Auswanderungsrecht),  (i)the  right  of  choosing  a  calling  or  trade 
(Freie  Wahl  von  Beruf  und  Gewerbe);  and  this  third  right 
we  are  informed  was  given  to  the  Prussians  by  the  Edict  of 
October  1807.  The  same  is  said  of  the  first  of  the  rights 
which  go  to  make  up  the  second  Title,  viz.  free  right  to  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  property  (Freies  Recht  zum 
Erwerbe  und  Besitze  des  Eigenthums). 

I  proceed  to  give  the  text  of  this  Edict,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  which  will  have  by  this  time  become  clear. 
The  less  important  sections  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type, 
and  of  §§  in.  and  v.,  as  purely  technical,  only  the  heading  is 
given. 

Edict  coHcemmg  the  faeiliiaiwH  of  possession  and  ike  free  use  of  landed 
property,  as  well  as  the  personal  relations  of  ike  inkabitants  of  the 
country* 

Wb,  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Flrtissia,  &c.,  &c.. 
Make  known  hereby  and  give  to  understand.    Since  the  beginning  of  the 
peace  We  have  been  before  all  things  occupied  with  the  care  for  the  depressed 
condition  of  our  £authful  subjects,  and  the  speediest  restoration  and  greatest 
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improvement  of  it.  We  have  herein  considered  thia.t  in  the  universal  need  it 
passes  the  means  at  Our  command  to  furnish  help  to  each  individual,  and  yet 
We  could  not  attain  the  object;  and  it  accords  equally  with  the  imperative 
demands  of  justice  and  with  the  principles  of  a  proper  national  economy,  to 
remove  all  the  hindrances  which  hitherto  prevented  the  individual  fix>m  attain- 
ing the  prosperity  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  powers,  he  was 
capable  of  reaching ;  further.  We  have  considered  that  the  existing  restrictions 
partly  on  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  landed  property,  partly  on  the  per- 
sonal condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  specially  thwart  Our  benevolent 
purpose  and  disable  a  great  force  which  might  be  applied  to  the  restoration  of 
cultivation,  the  former  by  their  prejudicial  influence  on  the  value  of  landed 
property  and  the  credit  of  the  proprietor,  the  latter  by  diminishing  the  value 
of  labour.  We  purpose ,  therefore ,  to  reduce  both  within  the  limits  required 
by  the  common  well-being,  and  accordingly  ordain  as  follows : 

§  !•     Freedom  of  Exchange  in  Land. 

Every  inhabitant  of  our  States  is  competent,  without  any  limi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  possess  either  as  property  or 
pledge  landed  estates  of  every  kind:  the  nobleman  therefore  to  pos- 
sess not  only  noble  but  also  non-noble,  citizen  and  peasant  lands  of 
every  kind,  and  the  citizen  and  peasant  to  possess  not  only  citizen, 
peasant,  and  other  non-noble  but  also  noble,  pieces  of  land,  with- 
out either  the  one  or  the  other  needing  any  special  permission  for 
any  acquisition  of  land  whatever,  although,  henceforward  as  before, 
each  change  of  possession  must  be  announced  to  the  authorities. 

§  II.     Free  Choice  of  Occupation. 

Every  noble  is  henceforth  permitted  without  any  derogation 
from  his  position,  to  exercise  citizen  occupations;  and  every  citizen 
or  peasant  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  peasant  into  the  citizen  class, 
or  from  the  citizen  into  the  peasant  class. 

§  III.    How  far  a  legal  Right  of  Preemption  and  a  First  Claim  still  exist. 

f  rV.    Divbion  of  Lands. 

Owners  of  Estates  and  Lands  of  all  kinds,  in  themselves  alienable  either 
in  Town  or  Country,  are  allowed  after  due  notice  given  to  the  provincial 
authority,  with  reservation  of  the  rights  of  Direct  Creditors  and  of  those  who 
have  the  right  of  preemption  (§  III.),  to  separate  the  principal  estate  and  its 
parts,  and  in  general  to  alienate  piecemeal.  In  the  same  way  Co-proprietors 
jnay  divide  among  them  property  owned  in  common. 
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§  V.    Granting  of  Estates  under  Leases  for  a  Long  Term. 

§  VI.     Extinction  and  Consolidation  of  Peasant  Holdings. 

When  a  landed  Proprietor  believes  himself  unable  to  restore  or 
keep  up  the  several  peasant  holdings  existing  on  an  estate  -which 
are  not  held  by  a  hereditary  tenure,  whether  of  a  long  lease  or  of 
copyhold,  h«  is  required  to  give  information  to  the  government  of 
the  province,  with  the  sanction  of  which  the  consolidation,  either 
of  several  holdings  into  a  single  peasant  estate  or  with  demesne 
land,  may  be  allowed  as  soon  as  hereditary  serfdom  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist  on  the  estate.  The  provincial  Authorities  will  be 
provided  with  a  special  instruction  to  meet  these  cases. 

§  VII.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  peasant  tenures  are  hereditary, 
whether  of  long  lease  or  of  copyhold,  the  consolidation  or  other 
alteration  of  the  condition  of  the  lands  in  question,  is  not  admis- 
sible until  the  right  of  the  actual  possessor  is  extinguished,  whether 
by  the  purchase  of  it  by  the  lord  or  in  some  other  legal  way.  In 
this  case  the  regulations  of  §  VI.  also  apply. 

I  VXII.  Indebtedness  of  Feudal  and  Entailed  Estates  in  consequence  of 
the  Ravages  of  War. 

Every  possessor  of  feudal  or  entailed  property  is  empowered  to  raise  the 
sums  required  to  replace  the  losses  caused  by  war,  by  mortgaging  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Estates  themselves  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  them,  provided  the 
application  of  the  money  is  attested  by  the  Administrator  (Landrath)  of  the 
Circle  or  the  Direction  of  the  Department.  At  the  end  of  three  years  from  the 
contracting  of  the  debt,  the  possessor  and  his  successor  are  bound  to  pay  off  at 
least  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  capital  itself. 

§  IX.  Extinction  of  Feudal  Relations,  Family  Settlements,  and£ntails« 
by  Family  Resolution. 

Every  feudal  connexion  not  subject  to  a  Chief  Proprietor ,  every  family 
settlement  and  entail  may  be  altered  at  pleasure  or  entirely  abolished  by  a 
Family  Resolution,  as  is  already  enacted  with  reference  to  the  East  Prussian 
Fiefs  (except  those  of  Ermeland)  in  the  East  Prussian  Provincial  Law, 
Appendix  36. 

§  X.     Abolition  of  Villainage. 

From  the  date  of  this  Ordinance  no  new  relation  of  villainage, 
whether  by  birth,  or  marriage,  or  acquisition  of  a  villain  holding,  or 
^y  contract,  can  come  into  eustence. 
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§  XI.  With  the  publication  of  the  present  Ordinance  the 
existing  condition  of  villainage  of  those  villains  with  their  wives 
and  dnldren  who  possess  their  peasant-hcdcyngs  by  hereditary 
tenures  of  whatever  kind  ceases  entirely  both  with  its  rig^  and 
duties. 

§  XII.  From  Martinmas,  i8io,  ceases  all  villainage  in  Our 
entire  States.  From  Martinmas,  1810,  there  shall  be  only  free 
persons,  as  this  is  ahready  the  case  upon  the  Domains  in  all  Our 
provinces;  free  persons,  however,  still  subject,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  all  the  obligations  which  bind  them  as  free  persons  by 
virtue  of  the  possession  of  an  estate  or  by  virtue  of  a  specisd  contract. 

To  this  declaration  of  Our  royal  Will  every  man  whom  it  may  concern, 
and  in  particular  Our  provincial  and  other  governments,  are  exactly  and  loyally 
to  conform  themselves ,  and  the  present  Ordinance  is  to  be  made  universaUy 
known. 

Authentically,  under  Our  royal  Signature.  Given  at  Memel,  October  gth, 
1807, 

Fribdrich  Wilhblm, 
SchrOtter,  Stein,  Schr5tter  II. 

j( 

('  The  elder  Schr5tter  was  at  this  time  Minister  for  the 

province  of  Pnissia,  and  be  with  his  brother  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  publishing  the  Ordinance  in  the  province 
where  it  had  received  the  King's  signature.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  their  names  are  affixed  to  it  along  with  Stein's. 

That  threefold  character  of  the  Edict  which  was  pointed 
out  above  y  will  appear  very  visibly  by  observing  the  three 
group;5  of  sections,  which  on  account  of  their  especial  im- 
portance have  been  printed  in  large  type.  The  abolition  of 
'  caste,  both  in  land  and  in  persons,  is  accomplished  in  the 
first  two  sections;  the  abolition  of  villainage  in  the  last 
three,  which,  it  is  evident,  might  as  well  have  composed  a 
separate  edict.  Sections  6  and  7  are  introduced  to  prevent 
the  system  of  free  trade  in  land  from  bearing  too  hard  on 
the  peasant  and  making  the  proprietorship  of  land  a 
^^  monopoly  of  the  richer  classes. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  preparation  of  this 
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Edict  9  and  examined  its  nature  and  the  changes  it  in« 
troducedy  we  are  in  a  condition  to  inquire  who  are  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Prussians  may  consider  themselves  chiefly 
indebted  for  it. 

In  such  cases  the  popular  nund  invariably  makes  a  mis^ 
apprehension  which  it  is  almost  in  vain  to  attempt  to  cor- 
rect. It  attributes  to  the  unassisted  intelligence  and  will  of 
a  single  author  what  was  necessarily  the  joint  work  of  many. 
In  this  instance  Stein  has  obtained  a  popular  fame  to  which 
he  has  little  right,  and  which  partly  compensates  for  much 
unjust  neglect.  While  his  real  life  and  actions  have  been 
little  known,  he  has  gained  a  sort  of  legendary  reputation, 
such  as  has  gathered  round  many  other  legislators,  and  has 
been  credited  with  all  the  judgment,  technical  skill  and 
wisdom  implied  in  the  framing  of  a  law  which  has  revolu- 
tionised a  country.  His  admirers  need  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  disown  for  him  all  such  ungrounded  pretensions. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Emancipating  Edict  Stein  had  no 
great  share.  Before  it  reached  his  hands  it  was  almost 
complete,  and  we  may  distinguish  two  agents  by  whom  it 
had  been  made  such  as  it  then  was.  The  first  agent  was 
what  we  call  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  that  is,  the  sum  of  in- 
fluence proceeding  partly  from  the  humanitarian  writers 
partly  from  the  economists  of  the  i8th  century,  by  which 
the  majority  of  those  who  guided  public  affairs  had  been 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  certain  great  changes.  When 
a  man  like  Hardenberg,  who  had  no  special  or  professional 
learning,  confidently  sanctioned  such  sweeping  proposals 
as  those  which  Altenstein  laid  before  him,  he  proclaimed  in 
effect  that  the  work  of  the  Zeitgeist  was  done.  From  that 
moment  the  matter  of  the  law  existed,  and  the  question  of 
the  form  came  under  consideration.  Then  began  the  work 
of  the  second  agent,  that  is  the  Immediate  Commission.  We 
have  seen  who  the  men  were  from  whose  deliberations  the 
law  came  forth  clothed  in  form.  But  perhaps  the  question 
may  be  asked  which  member,  or  members,  of  the  Com- 
mission deserved  best  of  the  law^  and  this  question  can 
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only  be  answered  partially  and  doubtfully,  many  of  the 
documents  being  missing  in  the  archives.  We  have  the 
fact  that  Niebuhr  separated  himself  deliberately  from  his 
colleagues  because  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
their  plans.  For  the  rest  we  have  Schon's  Report,  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  given  above,  and  we  have  some  re- 
miniscences of  Schon,  which  were  written  down  at  a  much 
later  period  and  not  published  till  1875.  The  latter  indeed 
give  us  many  statements,  but  we  are  embarrassed  when  we 
find  that  their  drift  is  to  claim  the  whole  credit  of  the  Edict 
for  Schbn.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Conamission  to  accept  a  representation  which  is  made 
at  their  expense  and  published  after  their  death.  When  we 
test  it  in  the  only  way  open  to  us,  that  is  by  comparing  it 
with  Schon's  Report,  which  for  what  it  asserts  is  far  better 
testimony,  we  find  the  suspicions  decidedly  strengthened, 
which  the  claim  itself  by  its  exorbitant  and  egotistic  cha- 
racter suggests.  That  Schon  deserved  a  great  share  of  the 
credit  we  are  quite  prepared,  from  what  we  hear  of  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted,  to  believe;  nay,  after  a  rcsonable  deduc- 
tion for  evident  self-conceit,  we  might  be  willing  to  think 
that  perhaps  his  claim  to  have  been  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  Commission  was  substantially  well-founded.  But  when 
we  compare  his  late  reminiscences  with  his  own  Report 
written  at  the  time,  as  well  as  with  other  evidence,  we  dis- 
cover that  his  self-conceit  was  of  an  unusual  intensity  and 
that  it  certainly  clouded  and  corrupted  his  remembrances^ 
His  statement  is  not  merely  exaggerated;  it  is  certainly  un- 
true, and  gives  an  incorrect  impression  oif  the  nature  as  well 
as  of  the  degree  of  the  influence  he  exerted. 

We  have  gathered  from  Niebuhr's  hints  that  he  had 
friends  on  the  Commission  who  applied  certain  doctrinaire 
theories  with  a  consistency  which  appalled  him,  and  in  fiact 
frightened  him  away.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  who 
is  pointed  at.  Schon  was  just  such  a  doctrinaire  and  such 
inexorable  consistency  was  just  in  his  character,  while  no- 
thing simito  seems  to  be  true  of  Altensteio  or  Stagemann« 
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It  seems  also  unquestionable  what  rigorous  applications  of 
theory  are  pointed  at.  The  introduction  of  free  trade  in 
land  created  so  manifest  a  danger  of  the  absorption  of  the 
peasant-holdings  by  the  rich  that  Ij^was  found  in  the  end 
necessary  to  protect  those  hotHihgs  by  a  specijjLlimitation. 
Now  the  theory  of  free  trade  was  precisely  that  whicl 
the  moment  possessed  the  heads  of  the  Prussian  doctrinaires 
under  the  influence  of  Kraus,  and  it  was  precisely  that  of 
which  Schon  was  the  mouthpiece  on  the  Immediate  Com- 
mission. *' Kraus/'  says  Sch6n  himself,  "was  my  great 
teacher;  he  mastered  me  entirely  and  I  followed  him  with- 
out reserve.''  Ther  theory  was  still  so  new,  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Prussian  legislators  could  have  adopted  it 
with  such  courageous  completeness  as  they  did  in  the 
Emancipating  Edict  imless  there  had  been  among  them 
some  strongly  convinced  free-trader,  whose  arguments  were 
heard  at  the  Immediate  Commission.  Schon's  influence  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  result,  and  we  can  fancy  how 
hard  and  ruthless  his  language  must  sometimes  have 
sounded,  particularly  to  one  so  timid  by  temperament  as 
Niebuhr.  Thus  Niebuhr's  evidence  and  the  nature  and 
known  facts  of  the  case  concur  to  show  us  Schfin  advocating 
with  all  his  influence  and  with  more  energy  than  any  one 
else  that  part  of  the  Edict  which  introduces  free  trade  in 
land. 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  expect  to  be  told  that 
Schdn  had  much  influence  in  deciding  the  Commission  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  not  because  he  did  not 
feel  strongly  on  the  question,  but  because  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  it  How  did  we  find  Hardenberg 
^treating  this  subject?  "  The  abolition  of  serfdom,"  he  wrote, 
"must  be  decreed  by  a  law  briefly,  and  at  once."  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  argument  has  long  been  ex- 
hausted. That  this  was  really  the  case,  that,  to  use  the 
vigorous  words  of— what  writer? — of  SchOn  himself. 

The  great  majority  of  the  nation ,  a  few  weak  and  wicked  persons  only 
excepted »  have  long  been  agreed  upon  the  principle  that  there  is  no  greater 
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injustice  than  that  a  reasonable  being  should  be  prevented  from  using  his 
energies  for  his  own  welfare  in  a  way  not  prejudicial  to  the  State  by  a  fellow- 
subject,  simply  because  he  was  bom  on  this  or  that  clod, 

all  evidence  concurs  to  show.  To  abolish  serfdom  had  been 
a  favourite  object  of  Frederick  William  III.  since  his  ac- 
cession, **  towards  which,"  as  he  himself  said  in  his  Cabinet 
Order  of  August  23rd,  *'he  had  undeviatingly  striven.'^  The 
question  had  been  agitated  in  every  way,  in  the  Estates  of 
West  Prussia  as  early  as  1799,  in  writings  by  Kraus,  Leopold 
Krug,  and  others;  Stein  himself,  as  has  been  remarked 
above,  had  been  busy  with  it  in  Westphalia.  A  good  notion 
of  the  general  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  statement  given  in  Bassewitz' 
"State  of  the  Electoral  Mark  of  Brandenburg  in  1806." 

Though  the  peasant,  used  to  routine,  had  in  his  fettered  condition  little 
industry  and  did  not  yet  appreciate  the  advantages  which  were  offered  him  for 
the  future  in  a  perfectly  free  proprietorship,  yet  he  felt  keenly  enough  the 
pressure  of  the  service-payments ,  and  of  the  compulsory  service.  This ,  and 
the  views  of  the  rights  of  man  that  were  diffused  among  the  people ,  created 
among  the  peasantry  the  wish  to  be  relieved  from  their  services,  from  their  de- 
pendence on  the  landlords,  and  from  the  compulsory  menial  service,  as  it  sub- 
sisted under  the  Servants  Ordinance  (Gesindeordnung)  for  the  country 
districts  of  the  Electoral  Mark  of  February  ii,  1769,  and  the  later  interpreta- 
tions of  it. 

Now  what  startles  us  in  Schon's  reminiscences  and 
excites  the  suspicion  that  he  does  not  merely  exaggerate, 
but  deliberately  distorts  and  misrepresents  the  truth,  is 
this,  that  he  describes  himself  as  having  carried  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  in  spite  of  general  opposition,  while  he  is 
not  only  silent  about  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  free  trade, 
but  endeavours  by  studied  turns  of  language  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  took  no  interest  in  that  question.  What 
curious  freak  of  vanity  can  have  actuated  hjm  we  can  only 
guess;  I  suppose  he  thought  the  glory  of  a  liberator  of 
bondsmen  more  desirable  than  a  mere  reputation  for 
enlightened  views  of  political  economy.  It  is  however  the 
fact  that  he^  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Kraus^  describes 
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one  of  the  most  memorable  triumphs  of  the  free  trade 
theory  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  only  be  discovered  from  a 
single  casual  expression  that  free  trade  triumphed  at  all. 
Meanwhile  he  describes  his  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom as  resembling  that  of  a  martyr  or  apostle,  and  has  a 
pathetic  picture  of  his  own  devotedness,  when,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  composing  his  Report,  he  received  intelligence 
that  his  wife  was  at  the  point  of  death,  if  he  would  see  her 
again  alive  he  must  leave  his  work  and  hurry  to  her  side, 
but  "though  deeply  afflicted  he  felt  he  must  not  betray  the 
great  idea,  and  with  violent  self-mastery  wrote  on  till  his 
task  was  ended,  and  then  setting  out,  found  his  wife,  the 
angel  that  hovered  over  him,  no  longer  living.^^  And  he 
repeats  several  times  that  diis  had  been  "his  sole  and 
single  object  in  pubhc  hfe,"  that  "he  had  desired  only  this," 
which  assertions  of  course  imply,  and  seem  intended  to 
imply,  that  he  had  never  taken  the  smallest  interest  in  free 
trade.  Equally  strong  are  his  assertions  that  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  was  owing  to  his  own  efforts.  The  reform  is 
described,  not  as  one  about  the  desirableness  of  which  all 
were  agreed,  not  as  one  which  had  long  been  agitated  and 
over  every  part  of  the  Monarchy,  which  the  King  had 
always  had  at  heart,  and  the  peasantry  themselves  were 
eagerly  looking  forward  to,  but  in  a  strain  which  might 
have  suited  the  Abolition  of  the.  Slave  Trade  by  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce.  It  is  a  grand  philanthropic  idea  con- 
ceived by  a  few  Konigsberg  philosophers  and  diffused  from 
them  to  a  band  of  faithful  disciples,  but  remaining  for  a 
long  time  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Prussian  province,  so 
that  it  "seemed  a  mere  brain-cobweb  to  Westphalians  and 
Markers/'  This  idea  he  personally  has  the  glory  of  repre- 
s'enting  in  the  Immediate  Commission.  Stagemann  is  the 
first  convert,  then  Beyme  raises  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
Idea,  his  conversion  being  helped  by  the  authority  of  another 
KSnigsberger,  Morgenbesser;  Klewitz  is  the  last  to  come 
in.  While  the  abolition  of  serfdom  required  so  much 
preaching,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  we  are  asked  to. 
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believe,  were  received  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  the 
moment  of  his  triumph  this  Prussian  Wilberforce  sank 
down  exhausted;  no  sooner  was  the  struggle  over  than  the 
sense  of  his  bereavement  overcame  him.  Accordingly  he 
could  not  draught  the  law — here  at  least  is  an  important 
statement — and  Stagemann,  "faithful  companion  on  the 
great  journey,"  undertook  this  task.  "All  else  that  I  have 
done  in  the  world  is  nothing  compared  to  calling  into  life 
the  idea  of  freedom."  And  this  hymn  to  himself  SchQn  in- 
troduces with  the  mock-modest  heading,  What  did  I  dof 
Answer:  Nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

The  Report  which  cost  Sch3n  such  "violent  self-mastery  "  ^ 

is  now  before  us,  and  we  cannot  read  it  without  feeling 
that  the  Frau  v.  SchSn  was  somewhat  hardly  used.  It  is 
from  this  very  Report  that  I  have  just  extracted  the  state- 
ment that  "the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  long  been 
agreed  on  the  principle  of  the  aboUtion  of  serfdom."  So 
far  from  arguing  strongly  and  eloquently  against  serfdom, 
so  far  from  directing  his  argument  principally  to  this  point, 
he  puts  serfdom  last  among  six  causes  to  which  he  refers 
the  impoverishment  of  the  country.  He  does  indeed 
describe  it  as  the  most  important  of  the  six,  but  he  refrains 
from  treating  it  with  the  same  fulness  as  the  others,  because, 
as  he  says.,  "on  the  necessity  and  safety  of  abolishing  it 
your  Majesty  has  heard  so  much  that  it  would  tire  you  to 
hear  more."  And  in  the  short  preface  which  he  has  pre^ 
fixed  to  the  Report  he  says  expressly. 

This  matter  (»'.  e.  the  abolition  of  serfdom)  had  occupied  all  good  heads 
and  hearts  in  Prussia  many  years  before  the  war.  The  number  of  those  who 
were  slavishly  disposed  was  small,  but  they  were  powerful. 

At  the  same  time  it  refutes  the  reminiscences  not  less 
completely  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  in  land.  It  shows, 
as  we  should  expect,  that  Schdn's  mind  is  fully  occupied 
with  this  question,  and  that  he  gives  it  precedence  over  the 
question  of  the  abohtion  of  serfdom.  We  find  in  this 
B.eport  just  those  hard  and  cruel-sounding  statements  of 
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economic  principle  which  Niebuhr  had  led  us  to  expect. 
We  find  him  attacking  as  a  mischievous  prejudice  the 
accepted  rule  that  the  number  of  peasant-holdings  on  an 
estate  should  never  be  diminished,  and  declaring  that 
"there  is  no  reason  why  the  landowner  should  not  have 
an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  his  land  and 
soil,"  and  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  foimd  im- 
possible to  keep  up  as  many  peasant-holdings  as  before 
the  war,"  and  throwing  out  hard  assertions  that  "the 
Government  can  never  have  an  interest  in  securing  A  or  B 
in  the  possession  of  his  property*." 

It  is  however  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Stein's  reputa- 
tion is  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  question  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  SchSn's  account.  SchSn's  sphere  was  the 
Immediate  Commission,  while  Stein's  sphere  was  altogether 
outside  it.  What  SchOn  has  snatched  at  is  not  any  reputa- 
tion belonging  to  Stein,  but  that  which  ought  to  fall  to  his 
colleagues,  St&gemann,  Klewitz,  and  in  some  degree  also 
Altenstein  and  Niebuhr.  An  achievement  which  officially 
belonged  to  the  whole  Commission  jointly  he  has  tried  to 
appropriate  in  the  main  to  himself.  Fortunately  evidence 
enough  remains  to  defeat  this  attempt,  and  to  show  that 
the  only  statement  in  his  whole  narrative  which  we  can 
safely  accept  is  the  statement  that  the  draughting  of  the 
Edict  was  the  work  of  St3.gemann.  As  to  Stein,  his  share 
in  the  achievement  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Commission,  and  therefore  from  that  of  any  member  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  one  can  be  precisely  stated,  and  the  other  is  essentially 
indefinable,  though  not  necessarily  the  smaller  on  that 
account. 

*  I  have  carefully  avoided  depending  upon  the  narrative  given  in  Pertz  of 
the  party-contest  at  the  Immediate  Commission,  which  I  agree  with  the 
anonymous  author  of  Zu  Schutz  und  Trutz  am  Grabe  Schffns  in  regarding  as 
somewhat  legendary.  I  trust  I  have  made  it  appear  that  the  statements  of 
Schdn's  Autobiography  can  be  disproved  without  assuming  the  truth  of  a  nar- 
rative equally  unsatisfactory  that  has  unfortunately  crept  into  Pertz,  and  in  any 
case  that  Stein  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  controversy. 
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The  first  consists  in  any  alterations  he  may  have  made 
in  the  Edict  after  it  was  laid  before  him.  Of  these  the 
principal  was  the  extension  of  the  Edict  to  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Monarchy.  That  the  credit  of  this  belongs  to  Stein 
we  find  SchSn  himself,  who  when  he  wrote  his  Autobio- 
graphy had  formed  the  habit  of  denying  him  all  share  in 
the  Edict  beyond  that  of  putting  his  name  to  it,  fully 
acknowledg^g  while  the  facts  were  still  fresh  in  memory. 
In  a  diary  written  about  the  time  of  Stein's  fall  SchSn 
writes  of  him,  "He  made  his  dSiU  with  the  Edict  of  October 
which  he  found  ready,  and  which  it  is  his  merit  only  to 
have  made  universaL''  Besides  this,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
incorporation  of  Stagemann's  suggestion  into  Art.  6  is  due 
to  Stein. 

But  it  is  strangely  perverse  to  limit  Stein's  share  in  the 
Edict  to  those  alterations  in  the  text  of  it  which  are  known 
to  be  due  to  him.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  merit  of  an  act  of 
legislation  ought  to  be,  or  commonly  is,  awarded.  When 
Lord  Grey  is  called  the  author  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  it 
intended  that  he  first  thought  of  reforming  Parliament  or 
that  he  devised  and  draughted  all  or  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill?  Plainly  his  title  to  the  achievement  would  be 
entirely  unaffected  if  it  could  be  shown  that  no  single  word 
of  the  Bill  was  suggested  or  determined  by  him.  It  is  not 
draughting  a  Bill,  but  passing  it,  that  is  the  difficulty. 
What  we  say  of  Lord  Grey  is  that  he  gained  that  ascend- 
ancy both  in  his  own  party  and  in  the  nation  by  the  height 
and  finnness  of  his  character,  that  he  was  able  to  guide 
them  safely  through  a  legislative  enterprise  which  with  an 
inferior  leader  they  would  either  have  feared  to  attempt,  or 
in  attempting  would  have  stumbled  into  revolution  and 
civil  bloodshed.  When  we  call  the  Edict  of  October  Stein's 
Edict  we  mean  something  similar.  But  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  cases  were  not  parallel,  because  in  Prussia  there 
was  no  Parliament  to  guide,  no  turbulent  pubhc  opinion  to 
control.  And  indeed  I  imagine  that  no  one  would  pretend 
to  equal  this  single  act  of  Stein's  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
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form  Bill.  Still  between  the  draughting  of  the  Emancipat- 
ing Edict  and  the  making  it  law  in  Prussia  there  was  a 
space  to  be  traversed,  though  not  so  wide  a  space  as  that 
over  which  Lord  Grey  carried  the  Reform  Bill.  Not  a 
Parliament  or  a  people,  but  officials  and  the  King  had  to  be 
inspired  with  courage.  No  noisy  parliamentary  opposition 
indeed,  but  tenacious  interests  exceedingly  strong  in  the 
court  and  in  the  army  had  to  be  defied.  When  Hardenberg 
and  Altenstein  and  the  Commission  regonamended  these  re- 
forms, they  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  Stein  was  at 
hand  to  carry  them  out.  Would  they  have  made  the  same 
suggestions  if  Voss  or  Schulenburg  or  Struensee  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs?  Hardenberg's  recommendations 
proceed  avowedly  upon  the  assumption  that  Stein  is  to  be 
Minister,  and  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  he  would  himself 
have  had  courage  to  attempt  what  he  felt  sure  Stein  would 
not  shrink  from.  Much  more  may  we  doubt  whether  the 
King  would  have  borne  the  weight  of  such  responsibility 
unsupported,  or  supported  only  by  a  common  Minister. 

In  one  word,  we  must  not  confound  the  reforming*  legis-  ( 
lator  with  the  jurist  and  parliamentary  draughtsman.    It  is  1 
not  inventiveness,  or  originality,  or  technical  skill,  that  we  \ 
honour  in  those  who  have  presided  over  the  transitions  of  p 
States.    It  is  chiefiy  the  massive  courage  that  moves  freely    r 
tmder  responsibility  and  lightens  the  burden  of  responsibility    ) 
to  all  around;  it  is  the  "Atiantean  shoulders."  / 

On  these  principles  we  ought  perhaps  to  regard  the 
rapidity  with  which  Stein  hurried  the  reform  through  as  an 
essential  and  principal  part  of  the  reform  itself.  It  was 
most  material  that  the  nation  should  feel  the  stay  and  sway 
of  a  powerful  hand.  Stein  always  acted  with  an  almost 
Napoleonic  swiftness,  but  in  this  instance  we  are  particularly 
struck  with  his  promptitude.  It  was  perhaps  rather  in- 
stinctive than  calculated,  and  yet  he  may  have  been  aware 
of  the  importance  of  justifying  without  a  moment's  delay 
the  great  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  him.  He 
receives  his  powers  on  October  4th,  and  on  the  9th  the 
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most  comprehensive  measure  ever  passed  in  Prussia^ 
affecting  every  class  and  the  whole  framework  of  society, 
appears,  not  as  a  proposal,  but  as  an  accomphshed  act 
with  the  King's  signature,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
country. 


CHAPTER  V. 

stein's  position. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Emancipating  Edict,  though 
the  greatest  single  achievement  of  Stein's  Ministry,  was  yet 
that  which  was  least  of  all  originated  by  him  and  least  bears 
the  marks  of  his  mind.  I  have  argued  that  his  strong  will 
and  character  entered  into  the  calculations  of  those  who 
designed  and  prepared  it  in  his  absence;  still  it  is  not  so 
much  one  of  the  achievements  of  his  dictatorship  as  a  kind 
of  sign,  or  announcement  by  a  thunderclap,  that  he  had 
become  dictator.  At  the  time  the  Edict  was  issued  his 
mind  was  preoccupied  with  quite  other  schemes  of  reform 
and  the  country  had  other  needs  more  pressing  even  than 
any  reform  of  its  institutions  could  be.  What  these  needs 
were  and  what  means  Stein  had  to  deal  with  them,  we  must 
consider  now  that  we  have  left  the  Emancipating  Edict,  for 
the  present  at  least,  behind  us. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature 
of  the  power  which  Stein  wielded.  It  was  exceedingly  pre- 
carious, and  probably  Stein  may  have  felt  this  at  the 
moment  when  he  laid  the  Emancipating  Edict  before  the 
King.  His  power  was  neither  committed  to  him  for  any 
fixed  term  nor  was  he  the  representative  of  any  powerful 
interest.  In  Prussia  indeed  Ministers  had  not  for  a  long 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  any  support  but  that  of 
the  King;  but  Stein,  though  not  at  all  resembling  a  leader 
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6f  opposition  in  England,  such  as  Lord  Rockingham  or 
Fox,  who  forces  himself  into  power  against  the  royal  will, 
had  yet  humbled  the  King  and  was  the  first  Minister  in 
Prussia  of  whom  it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  King.  By  the  King  therefore  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  supported  very  enthusiastically  or  much  longer 
than  his  services  were  found  absolutely  indispensable. 
Could  he  then  look  to  any  other  quarter  for  help?  There 
was  one  whose  word  coidd  no  doubt  at  any  moment  have 
driven  him  from  office,  and  whose  support  probably  could 
have  long  secured  him  in  office — ^Napoleon.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  Napoleon's  good  will  at  the  outset  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  sample  he  had  just  given  in  the  Emans 
cipating  Edict  to  deprive  him  of  this.  On  the  contrary. 
Napoleon  might  point  to  this  Edict  as  a  proof  of  the  awaken- 
ing effect  of  those  rude  blows  he  dealt  to  kings  and  as  a 
victory  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  other 
respects  he  might  regard  Stein's  energy  with  satisfaction, 
for  Stein  would  know  how  to  raise  money  from  Prussia,  and 
so  long  as  Napoleon  retained  the  power  of  appropriating 
this  money  Stein  was  working  most  effectually  for  him.  It 
is  true  that  this  was  not  Stein's  object.  He  meant — at  least 
after  a  few  months  he  resolved — to  strike  a  desperate  blow 
for  freedom;  and  if  by  any  chance  Napoleon  should  dis- 
cover this  resolution  and  should  come  to  regard  him  as  more 
dangerous  than  useful,  Stein's  power  would  be  at  an  end, 
unless  he  should  have  succeeded  by  that  time  in  hurrying 
bis  country  into  a  new  war,  in  which  case  no  doubt  a 
splendid  opportunity  would  present  itself  to  him  of  winning 
renown  as  a  war-minister. 

Besides  Napoleon  there  was  another  power  which  could 
do  much  towards  making  or  marring  Stein  by  its  influence 
over  the  King.  The  Prussian  aristocracy  could  not  indeed 
resist  Stein  as  effectually  as  the  French  aristocracy  resisted 
Turgot.  In  their  submission  to  the  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  large  share  they  took  in  the  administration 
of  the  State,  the  Prussian  aristocracy  offered  no  doubt  a 
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Strong  contrast  to  the  French.  The  King  was  their  master, 
and  so  long  as  Stein  had  his  confidence  he  could  defy  the 
aristocracy;  and  even  if  his  measures  struck  at  them  and 
diminished  their  privileges,  he  might  hope  to  be  supported 
by  a  HohenzoUern,  who  knew  well  that  his  interest  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  aristocracy.  At  the  same 
time  the  King  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  noblesse,  who  formed 
not  only  his  court  but  also  his  official  service,  for  almost  all 
the  higher  administrators  as  well  as  the  officers  belonged  to 
this  class.  Its  influence,  if  it  could  avail  nothing  against  the 
power  of  the  King,  was  none  the  less  great  in  itself  and 
most  formidable  to  a  minister  who  was  not  firmly  established 
in  the  royal  favour.  Stein,  as  I  have  said,  was  no  king's 
man;  the  sweeping  measures  he  proposed  might  even,  and 
ultimately  did,  seem  dangerous  to  the  court.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  could  not  defy  the  noblesse  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Richelieu.  But  still  less  was  he  in  a  condition  to  con- 
ciliate them.  After  the  9th  October,  that  is,  after  his  first 
week  of  power,  he  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  ex- 
pect their  support,  for  of  all  classes  the  Edict  struck  the 
noblesse  much  the  hardest. 

It  is  true  that  the  policy  of  Stein,  when  it  is  viewed  as  a 
whole,  appears  such  as  might  well  have  been  supported  by 
all  classes  of  the  nation  alike.  By  patriots,  for  if  Napoleon 
had  some  share  in  appointing  him,  it  very  soon  appeared 
that  he  was  by  no  means  less  patriotic  than  Hardenberg. 
Nor  need  the  King  have  been  seriously  alarmed,  for  if  a 
despotic  monarch  cannot  without  risk  enter  on  the  path  of 
reform  the  time  was  past  when  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
could  be  saved  without  risk,  and  Stein  was  the  man  to  save 
it  by  daring.  Even  the  aristocracy  had  the  security  that 
Stein  himself  belonged  to  them,  and  that  he  had  never 
dallied  with  revolution  nor  shown  a  disposition  to  break, 
like  Mirabeau,  with  the  order  into  which  he  was  bom.  But 
at  the  time  Stein's  policy  could  not  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  public  opinion  might  easily  misunderstand  the  scope 
of  it,  "All  he  did,"  says  Marwitz,  "was  to  bring  the  Revolu- 
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tion  upon  us/'  The  Emancipating  Edict  might  easily  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  course  which  would  end  in 
adhesion  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Or  again,  since 
the  Emancipating  Edict  was  certainly  Prussia's  Fourth  of 
August,  it  might  seem  the  beginning  of  that  process  of  sub- 
stituting the  local  official  for  the  local  magnate  by  which 
bureaucracy  had  been  introduced  in  aU  lands  that  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  France.  Stein  might  seem  to  be 
Prussia's  Montgelas.  That  he  was  strongly  Anti-Gallican, 
profoundly  patriotic,  and  had  a  particularly  strong  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  self-government  could  not  as  yet  be 
generally  known. 

For  throughout  this  narrative  of  Stein's  ministry  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  changes  we  describe, 
though  vast  and  memorable,  were  accomplished  in  silence, 
almost  in  secrecy,  amid  a  people  ignorant  of  everything  be- 
yond the  actual  ordinances  that  were  published,  for  the 
most  part  completely  indifferent  to  what  they  knew,  and 
accustomed,  if  any  enactment  drew  their  attention,  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  King  rather  than  to  the  Minister.  Stein  had 
few  means  of  taking  the  people  into  his  confidence.  He 
defended  his  measures  in  no  Parliaments,  at  no  public 
meetings,  he  published  no  letters  to  constituents,  no  pam- 
phlets. Those  who  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
him  knew  what  he  aimed  at;  a  few  officials  knew;  the 
official  class  generally  had  an  impression,  but  the  public  at 
large  neither  knew,  until  it  was  announced  to  the  world  by 
Napoleon's  edict  of  proscription,  nor  for  the  most  part  cared. 
The  excitement  which  Stein's  acts  caused  was  confined  to  a 
very  small  circle,  and  to  the  people  at  large  his  name 
perhaps  almost  unknown. 

Our  own  Chatham  affords  an  example  of  a  man  rising 
above  the  character  of  a  party  leader  and  bom  to  lead  a 
whole  nation,  yet  labouring  under  the  want  of  a  proper  ma- 
chinery for  acting  on  the  nation.  He  made  up  for  it  as  well 
as  he  could  by  theatrical  manners  and  oratory.  Stein  had 
certainly  the  same  grandeur  of  views,  but  he  was  divided 
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from  the  nation  still  more  completely.  The  indifference  of 
the  middle  class  to  politics  was  such  as  we  can  scarcely 
imagine,  and  there  were  no  parliamentary  debates  even  so 
imperfectly  reported  as  those  through  which  Chatham  strove 
to  address  his  countrymen.  Stein  had  not  even  the  Ta* 
pestry  to  talk  to.  And  thus  the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to 
inspire  some  half-dozen  officials  with  his  views  and  to  found 
something  like  a  political  school  whose  manifesto  was 
signed  by  him  on  leaving  office  and  called  his  Political 
Testament. 

It  appears  then  that  Stein's  power  had  no  basis  which 
could  be  expected  to  remain  firm  under  his  feet  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  this  was  shown  to  be  so  by  the  event. 
The  King  learnt  gradually  to  regard  him  with  much  esteem 
and  parted  from  him  at  last  unwillingly;  the  ablest  officials 
and,  still  more,  officers  rallied  round  him  with  enthusiasm ; 
even  a  large  section  of  the  middle  class  became  aware  of 
his  merit  before  he  retired;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  a  fronde 
among  the  nobles,  and  he  became  after  a  time  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  leaders  of  the  French  invasion  and  at  last 
to  Napoleon  himself.  We  are  induced  to  ask.  Was  he 
aware  of  the  instability  of  his  position,  and  did  he  take  any 
measures  to  strengthen  the  foundation  he  stood  on,  or  did 
he  neglect  to  do  so  either  from  recklessness  or  from  a 
deliberate  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  holding  office 
long? 

It  was  not,  after  all,  quite  impossible  for  him  to  establish 
a  solid  and  lasting  power,  supposing  him  to  have  desired  it. 
For  Hardenberg  later  had  much  the  same  difficulties  to 
contend  with  and  overcame  them  all.  In  18 10  he  recom- 
mences the  work  of  Stein,  if  not  with  the  same  mastery  yet 
with  equal  courage,  striking  at  all  interests  and  again 
eclipsing  the  King.  And  yet  his  power  proves  to  be  durable. 
He  holds  it  for  twelve  years,  and  only  loses  it  with  his  hfe. 
The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be,  first  the  extreme  and 
abject  need  of  the  country,  then  the  war.  When  the  war 
was  over  his  position,  like  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  Eng- 
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land^  was  secured  to  him  for  life  by  the  glory  which  had 
been  won.  Now  Stein  might  have  had  the  same  good  luck; 
and  if  he  thought  at  all  about  securing  his  power,  it  was 
perhaps  in  this  way  that  he  expected  to  do  it.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  country  could  not  do  without  him,  and  he  foresaw 
a  period  when  it  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  him  still 
less.  For  when  he  came  to  see  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  to  conjecture  what  Napoleon's  purposes  were  with  re- 
spect to  Prussia,  when  he  saw  that  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
no  Treaty,  how  could  he  doubt  that  there  would  be  another 
war?  hi  sheer  self-defence  and  to  save  herself  from  destruc- 
tion, Prussia  must,  it  seemed,  join  the  first  Power  that  should 
venture  to  challenge  Napoleon;  and  when  once  a  war  should 
begin,  his  power  would  be  safe,  as  that  of  Hardenberg  after- 
wards proved  to  be.  Perhaps  indeed  he  expected  much 
more,  for  great  as  were  Stein's  actual  achievements,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  missed  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life. 
He  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  had  much  experience  in 
war  finance,  and  it  was  only  in  war  that  the  great  side  of 
his  nature  could  display  itself,  his  fire,  his  constancy,  and 
his  large  national  views.  His  proper  place  was  evidently 
that  of  Prime  Minister  in  a  German  War  of  Liberation.  The 
King  spoilt  this  destiny  in  1809  and  Hardenberg  intercepted 
it  in  1813. 

hideed  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  we  regard  Stein's 
actual  achievements  as  in  any  way  answering  either  to  what 
he  designed,  or  to  what  was  expected  of  him,  or  to  what  he 
seemed  naturally  fitted  to  accomplish.  Great  legislative 
measiures  were  not  what  Prussia  wanted  most  urgently,  al- 
though she  did  want  them.  If  Stein  passed  such  measures, 
it  was  not  because  he  had  a  special  genius  for  legislation,  or 
because  with  German  profundity  he  chose  rather  to  lay  a 
deep  foundation  of  national  well-being  than  simply  to  do 
what  the  exigency  of  the  moment  demanded.  The  truth  is 
that  short  as  his  term  of  power  was  and  great  as  were  the 
legislative  changes  he  made,  yet  he  was  not  mainly  occupied 
with  these  changes  during  that  term  of  office.    It  will  be  re-, 
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marked  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  them  cost  him  scarcely 
any  time  or  trouble,  for  he  foimd  it  ready  to  his  hand,  so  that 
in  fact  for  legislative  purposes  his  ministry  may  be  reckoned 
as  three  months  longer  than  the  time  he  actually  held  it, 
and  as  beginning  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. 
Sch5n  writes  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  "He  accomplished 
much,  but  only  at  the  first  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his 
administration."  How  far  this  is  true  we  shall  see,  but  it 
points  to  the  truth  that  he  had  much  else  on  his  hands  be- 
sides legislation  and  that  he  did  not  in  any  way  neglect  this 
more  urgent  work  or  postpone  it  to  legislation.  The  reason 
why  this  has  Keen  overlooked  is  simply  that  in  all  but  legis- 
lation he  failed,  and  that  not  from  any  want  of  skill  but  from 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  situation.  To  understand  his 
administration  properly,  we  must  take  note  of  this  and  ob- 
serve that  the  tasks  which  occupied  him  most  intensely 
were  not  those  in  which  he  succeeded  and  by  which  he  won 
his  fame.  The  greatest  of  these  I  have  already  mentioned; 
it  belongs  to  the  final  months,  and  consists  in  the  attempt  to 
hurry  Prussia  into  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1809.  But 
before  this,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  administration,  he 
had  been  principally  occupied  in  bargaining  with  the 
French  in  order  to  rid  the  territory  of  them,  and  in  devising 
ways  and  means  to  satisfy  their  demands  out  of  a  ruined 
country. 

In  all  this  he  may  be  said  to  have  failed.  If  the  French 
did  leave  the  country,  it  was  not  owing  to  his  efforts;  if 
great  sums  of  money  were  raised,  they  merely  profited 
Napoleon  without  in  any  way  satisfying  him,  and  when  Stein 
left  office  no  real  progress  had  been  made  towards  removing 
the  French  incubus.  More  than  all,  the  great  chance  was 
lost  of  bringing  Prussia's  humiliation  to  an  end  in  1809.  As 
it  proved,  the  campaign  of  Wagram  was  the  last  of 
Napoleon's  triumphs;  but  for  Stein's  failure  to  carry  the 
King  with  him,  it  might  perhaps  have  proved  the  beginning 
of  his  disasters.  This  fact  then,  that  Stein  was  mainly 
occupied  with  urgent  tasks  in  which  he  failed,  is  the  ex- 
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planation  of  what  Sch6n  remarks,  that  he  only  accomplished 
great  things  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  term  of  office. 
It  may  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  portentous  rapidity 
of  his  first  and  greatest  innovation,  that  he  does  not 
earnestly  take  up  his  second,  the  Municipal  Reform,  till  the 
summer,  and  stUl  more  that  that  Administrative  Reform  to 
which  he  had  given  most  thought  and  which  he  had  most  at 
heart  was  undertaken  even  later,  and  was  left  imperfect  at 
his  retirement.  It  is  true  that  the  Emancipating  Edict, 
effecting  such  vast  changes,  could  not  but  involve  much 
supplementary  legislation  and  also  much  administrative 
work,  which  partly  occupied  the  interval;  but  the  main  cause 
of  interruption  was  a  long  negotiation  with  France,  having  for 
its  object  to  prevail  upon  Napoleon  to  take  less  money,  a 
negotiation  which,  as  Napoleon  preferred  to  receive  more 
money  and  as  he  was  all-powerful,  proved  necessarily 
abortive.  This  negotiation  not  only  occupied  Stein  but,  as 
it  was  found  desirable  that  he  should  conduct  it  in  person, 
forced  him  to  leave  the  King,  that  is  to  leave  the  centre  of 
business,  and  go  to  Berlin,  where  Daru,  the  French  Intendant 
General,  resided.  This  absence  of  Stein  lasted  from  Febru- 
ary 29th  till  May  31st,  and  forms  a  great  landmark  in  his 
ministry,  dividing  its  two  periods  of  legislative  activity  from 
each  other.  After  his  return,  though  reform  recommences, 
yet  a  new  preoccupation  takes  possession  of  him  and  in^ 
volves  him  in  enterprises  which  not  only  distract  him  but 
speedily  lead  to  his  fall.  This  is  the  result  of  a  great 
European  event,  which  forms  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
drama  of  that  age  and  the  commencement  of  what  is  called 
in  this  book  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution,  I  mean  the  in- 
surrection of  Spain  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  1808,  followed 
by  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  on  July  22nd.  This  great 
occurrence  not  only  determined  the  whole  character  of  the 
period  of  war  which  followed,  and  filled  the  minds  of 
German  patriots  with  new  hopes  and  ideas,  but  by  forcing 
Napoleon  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia  it  occupied 
the  Prussian  statesmen  with  the  absorbing  question,  whether 
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they  should  continue  in  submission  to  Napoleon  or  take 
advantage  of  his  first  perplexities  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 
September  1808  is  the  critical  month  for  Stein.  An  inter- 
cepted letter  discovers  his  plans  to  Napoleon,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  King  rejects  his  warhke  policy.  As  he  could 
only  stand  either  by  the  favour  of  Napoleon  or  by  war  with 
him,  his  fall  is  henceforth  decided,  but  his  resignation  does 
not  actually  take  place  till  November  24th,  1808.  This  is 
the  outline  of  the  first  of  the  two  most  memorable  periods 
of  Stein's  life,  which  it  becomes  now  our  part  to  dothe  with 
detail. 

Such  detail  however  as  the  biographer  desires  is  not  very 
abundant  just  at  this  memorable  part  of  his  life.  Stein  is 
not  yet  surrounded  by  admirers  niaking  mental  notes  of  his 
conversation,  such  as  Amdt  was  to  him  at  times  in  his  later 
years,  and  he  is  too  busy  to  write  letters  of  general  interest. 
On  the  whole  Stein,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  can  only  be  known 
at  all  intimately  in  his  old  age. 

I  find  a  few  sentences  which  show  us  what  he  was  think- 
ing of  on  the  memorable  9th  October,  the  day  of  the 
Emancipating  Edict.  A  certain  Scheffner,  who  had  been  in 
the  War  Department  and  was  now  passing  his  old  age  in 
retirement  at  K5nigsberg  known  and  valued  by  the  intel- 
lectual circle  of  which  Kant  had  been  the  centre,  (the 
philosopher  had  died  in  1804,)  was  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers.  He  had  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  at  Memel  with 
a  poem;  and  Stein  replies  as  follows: 

The  feelings  towards  me  expressed  by  a  man  of  your  high  worth  in  the 
poem  you  have  sent,  and  the  estimate  you  form  of  me ,  help  to  remove  many 
misgivings  which  plague  me  about  my  powers  and  their  proportion  to  the  tasks 
I  have  undertaken.  In  this  respect  I  find  the  resolution  I  took  in  my  fever — 
not  when  the  fit  was  on  me — mthcryin/erisA,  and  console  myself  widi  the  re- 
flexion, que  le  coeur  d'un  honnSte  homme  est  un  puits  de  lumi^.  We  are 
all  craving  for  KOnigsberg,  in  order  to  return  to  the  society  of  educated  men, 
and  have  plans  of  establishing  the  royal  &mily  in  Kruger's  house  and  turning^ 
you  out  of  it.  Not  very  friendly  on  our  part  unless  it  were  true  what  is  said 
about  the  Dame  de  votre  pens^e. 

Against  the  last  sentence  is  written  in  Scheffner's  hand. 
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"What  am  I  to  make  of  this?''  and  against  the  sentence  be- 
fore, "A  joke,  I  suppose!" 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  had  compelled  the  King  to  fix 
his  court  at  Memel.  So  long  as  the  French  occupation  con- 
tinued, that  is  till  the  autumn  of  1808,  he  could  not  return  to 
Berlin;  he  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  return  thither  till  the 
end  of  1809.  It  is  said  that  in  these  circumstances  he  was 
himself  glad  of  the  seclusion  of  Memel,  but,  as  Stein  hints 
in  this  letter,  there  were  strong  reasons  for  fixing  the  head 
quarters  of  Government  in  a  more  important  town,  such  as 
the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province,  Konigsberg.  These 
reasons,  perceived  by  Stein  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the 
administration,  prevailed  after  a  time,  and  the  Court  arrived 
inKSnigsberg  on  January  i6th,  1808.  Thus  it  was  first  Memel 
and  then  Konigsberg  that  was  the  scene  of  Stein's  labours; 
throughout  his  ministry  Berlin  is  no  longer  the  seat  of 
Government,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  head  quarters  of 
the  French  with  Daru  at  their  head  and  of  the  French  party 
among  the  Prussian  noblesse  who  cabal  against  Stein  and  at 
last  triumph  in  his  overthrow. 

Stein's  family  had  been  left  at  Nassau  in  the  summer  of 
1807.  He  did  not  see  them  again  till  his  time  of  greatness 
was  over,  though  his  sister  Louise  was  much  with  him  during 
those  months.  We  find  the  FraU  von  Stein  passing  the 
winter  at  Frankfurt;  in  May  she  is  again  at  Nassau,  where 
she  receives  the  visit  of  her  sister,  the  Countess  v.  Kielmans- 
^ggQ»  She  is  still  there  in  June,  when  he  writes  thus 
to  her: 


Does  Marianne  think  of  visiting  you?  The  society  of  my  good  excellent 
sister,  who  is  good  sense  and  gentleness  itself,  will  do  you  good.  I  heg  you, 
dearest ,  to  make  Wieler  give  you  a  daily  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  estate, 
since  you  will  have  to  hurden  yourself  sooner  or  later  with  these  details  and 
this  is  the  way  to  learn  them. 


And  again  with  a  clear  presentiment  of  what  was  at 
hand: 
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Who  knows  wliat  is  still  resenred  for  ns,  and  when  the  appcuated  cnp  will 
be  drunk  out?  let  us  be  prepared  for  everything^,  and  look  the  future  bravely 
in  the  face — ^it  may  still  put  us  to  hard  trials.  We  must  take  care  diat 
Henriette's  sensibility  does  not  sink  into  weakness,  and  try  rather  to  calm  her 
both  physically  and  morally,  and  accustom  her  to  govern  herself  and  not 
abandon  herself  to  her  feelings ,  since  probably  in  her  future  condition  her 
strength  and  courage  will  be  more  wanted  than  her  feelings.  I  am  charmed 
that  you  like  Frucht;  the  lands  are  well  &rmed,  the  wood  is  fine  and  well 
kept,  and  I  am  particularly  fond  of  this  property;  my  parents  are  buried  there. 
Pray  write  me  whether  Wieler  has  had  a  little  enclosure  made  there  near  the 
churchyard ;  I  want  to  put  the  coffin  of  my  parents  there  and  make  a  place  for 
myself  beside  them,  and  surround  it  all  with  the  red  cedar,  arbor  vitae,  Baby> 
Ionian  willows  and  a  few  cypresses. 

In  July: 

Professor  Heinrich's  German  History  is  well  written,  and  less  voluminous 
than  Schmidt's.  As  to  children's  parties,  we  must  avoid  those  that  do  not  suit 
our  children,  especially  those  of  the  people  that  I  have  chiefly  to  see.  There 
are  private  theatricals  here  in  which  young  girls  act.  I  don't  approve  of  mak* 
ing  children  into  play-actors. 

In  this  month  his  mother-in-law  is  at  Ems  again  and  so 
close  to  her  daughter;  we  note  that  Stein  admires  her 
still  as  much  as  we  remember  that  he  did  fourteen  years 
before. 

On  the  14th  he  writes  : 

In  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  continue  to  live  I  have  taken  a  house 
for  the  time ;  one  that  you  will  like — here  is  the  plan  of  it :  the  rooms  have 
double  windows  and  are  good;  there  is  a  large  garden  which  can  even  be 
used  in  wmter. 

This  house,  I  suppose,  is  in  Berlin,  since  the  family  are 
living  in  Berlin  when  Stein  arrived  there  in  December  after 
resigning  his  office.  There  they  were  reunited,  though 
only  for  a  few  days,  after  a  separation  of  fifteen  months. 

I  give  here  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Stein  written  by 
Niebuhr  on  January  4th,  1808,  from  Berlin,  because  it  gives 
us  an  early  glimpse  into  the  fronde  which  set  the  fashion  in 
the  capital. 
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While  we  know  that  everything  remains  unaltered  and  that  a  settlement 
cannot  take  place  at  best  for  a  considerable  time,  the  well-disposed  part  of  the 
public  consoles  itself  with  alternate  rumours  about  the  speedy  departure  of  the 
French  army  and  favourable  expressions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  about  our 
preservation.  But  as  the  well-disposed  make  only  a  part  and  perhaps  a 
minority  of  the  actual  public — I  do  not  count  the  people — they  are  uncorrupted 
—it  is  commoner  to  hear  views  of  the  most  utter  hopelessness  expressed  with  a 
definiteness  that  one  is  tempted  in  the  spirit  of  these  people  to  call  actual 
certainty.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  very  many  in  Berlin  have  gained  by  the 
general  calamity,  and  are  so  deeply  corrupted  as  not  at  all  to  desire  the  end  of 
the  present  state  of  things ;  perhaps  are  even  at  once  perverted  and  corrupted 
so  deeply  as  to  dread  that  moment.  Still  these  can  hardly  be  the  persons  one 
meets  in  society ;  these  latter  seem  merely  actuated  by  the  unhappy  ruling 
passion  of  the  Germans  for  lazy  slander,  one  of  the  most  detestable  traits  that 
can  disfigure  a  national  character  and  one  which  assuredly  the  Germans  can- 
not be  acquitted  of.  It  seems  as  if  these  people ,  without  feeling  for  general 
well-being  and  the  private  happiness  that  flows  from  it ,  if  they  can  only  any- 
how vegetate  on,  even  without  any  lively  desire  for  personal  comfort  and 
enjoyment  such  as  in  other  nations  rouses  so  many  so  often  to  action  and 
exertion,  are  comfortable  enough  if  they  can  only  drag  down  everything 
superior,  disturb  all  confidence,  dissolve  all  allegiance.  According  to  this  set 
not  only  will  our  yoke  never  be  broken,  but  it  does  not  even  matter  whether  it 
is  or  not;  the  condition  of  the  people  would  only  become  more  painful,  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  army  will  be  retained  at  the  highest  point  to  which  it  can  be 
forced  by  overstraining  the  resources  of  what  remains  to  the  monarchy  and  by 
utterly  defrauding  the  public  creditor;  that  the  War  Department  will  waste 
money  and  the  civil  service  starve.  This  set  gauges  our  political  incapacity 
by  the  fact  that  the  King  has  not  yet  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  at 
all  hazards ;  and  each  man  selects  according  to  his  fancy  a  different  measure 
of  the  Government,  from  which  he  draws  the  foregone  conclusion  of  a  wavering 
and  blundering  administration.  Many  bewail  the  unhappy  frustration  of  those 
beneficial  systems — ^first  that  of  Haugwitz,  then  that  of  Zastrow.  I  do  not 
know  whether  such  a  spirit  is  diffused  through  Germany;  it  seems  to  me 
deeply  rooted  here.  It  will  take  great  rigour  and  a  very  decided  tone  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  root  it  out.  May  we  hope  to  shame  and  rebuke  flip- 
pancy and  malice  by  a  firm  and  impartial  sentence  of  banishment,  not  to  be 
remitted  in  consideration  of  any  connexions,  both  from  the  court  and  the  higher 
internal  administration?  that  it  may  be  made  a  rule  without  any  mistaken  hesi- 
tation to  trample  out  the  spirit  of  discontent  by  imperious  resolution,  and 
paralyse  it  by  an  open  declaration  and  deflnite  detailed  statement,  in  con^ 
sideration  of  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the  public,  of  the  principles  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  the  future  administration.  For  example,  it 
would  certainly  be  necessary  that  the  resolution  of  keeping  up  a  small  army 
should  be  announced  in  a  credible  manner  to  the  public  in  some  sort  of  ofHcial 
document.'  For  scarcely  any  one  is  free  from  apprehensionsr  of  fantastic  and 
unpractical  overstraining  on  this  side,  and  the  most  sensible  find  a  strong  con* 
^irmation  of  this  in  the  retentipn  of  all  officers  from  the  ceded  German  pro« 
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vinces,  with  the  complete  sacrifice  of  the  civil  service.  People  ask  with  an 
excusable  hatred  against  the  officers ,  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  have 
been  all  dismissed ,  so  that  readmission  into  the  service  should  be  only  earned 
by  proved  fitness  and  acquittal  from  well-grounded  accusations  general  and 
particular. 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  Government  should  publicly 
announce  that  it  did  not  intend  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of 
more  than  20,000  men;  and  then  adds: 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  officers  still  dream  {"  think  **  would  be  too 
strong  a  word)  of  a  great  army  on  the  old  footing;  the  landowner,  tradesman 
and  peasant  are  to  pay  and  suffer.  Every  limitation  is  a  crime.  This  was  the 
tone  of  Kalkreuth. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  learned  world: 

That  our  savants  with  the  exception  of  Ancillon ,  RIaproth ,  and  a  few 
others  (of  those  that  are  eminent)  are  not  the  best  citizens  or  subjects,  has  been 
long  shown.  It  does  not  surprise  me ,  but  yet  it  is  sad  for  my  science ,  philo- 
logy, that  Wolf  too  is  now  showing  that  his  residence  at  Berlin,  his  wish  for  an 
appointment  in  an  Academy  to  be  founded  here ,  were  only  shifts ,  while  he 
thought  his  position  at  Halle  at  an  end.  He  will  write  to  your  Excellency  or 
has  already  written,  about  the  offer  that  is  now  made  him.  It  seems  the 
worthy  Muller  wants  to  draw  him  away:  their  friendship  is  not  surprising, 
since  there  can  be  no  rivalry  of  any  sort  between  them.  Still,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  should  lose  the  only  thoroughly  learned  philologer  now  living  in 
Germany.  I  recommend  to  your  Excellency  his  treatise  on  the  Knowledge  of 
Antiquity  as  the  most  interesting  thing,  in  the  way  of  peaceful  literature ,  that 
has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  I  think  we  must  determine  not  to  see  his 
blemishes ,  however  black  they  may  be ,  so  as  not  to  wish  less  to  keep  him. 
For  one  that  he  may  infect  morally  by  his  conversation  and  utterances  he  will 
certainly  advance  many  on  die  way  to  the  higher  life,  tvkick  leads  only  through 
antiquity.  I  hope  that  will  be  considered ,  and  that  he  absolutely  cannot  be 
replaced;  moreover  it  does  not  look  well  to  foreign  countries  if  we  let  him  be 
taken  from  us  when  it  is  possible  to  keep  him.  Even  as  to  Mdller's  dismissal 
it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  course  of  the  affair  could  be  made 
known. 

He  adds  that  he  has  not  been  introduced  to  Daru: 

For  I  thought  it  scarcely  proper  to  let  myself  be  introduced  by  Wolf^ 
who  visits  him  as  a  man  of  letters  and  is  much  courted  by  him,  especially  as  I 
suspect  Wolf  of  having  had  a  share  in  the  notorious  creeping  review  of  lu9 
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Horace.    If  I  had  read  it  and  wanted  to  flatter  M.  Daru,  I  might  perhaps 
have  won  his  favour. 


Napoleon  at  Paris  had  not  as  yet  reason  to  think  Stein  a 
dangerous  Minister,  and  I  find  that  Stein  believed  himself 
not  to  have  forfeited  his  favour  in  January.  But  his  im- 
mediate dependence  was  upon  the  King,  who  fortunately 
was  not  surrounded  solely  by  the  French  party,  but  con- 
versed with  many,  such  as  Schamhorst,  who  were  in  every 
respect  like-minded  with  the  Minister.  The  student  of  his- 
tory often  has  in  his  mind  the  proverb  that  "the  heart  of 
a  king  is  unsearchable";  if  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  trust- 
worthy conception  of  any  historical  character,  it  is  doubly 
difficult  when  the  character  is  a  king,  for  kings  are  alter- 
nately the  subject  of  fond  panegyric  and  spiteful  abuse, 
but  are  scarcely  ever  judged  fairly.  It  seems  that  we  should 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  King  had  completely 
forgotten  his  contest  with  Stein  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or  that  Stein's  magnanimous  conduct  in  the  summer 
had  been  met  with  corresponding  magnanimity.  The  least 
the  King  could  do,  we  should  think,  was  to  concede  the 
point  about  which  Stein  had  declared  himself  so  strongly 
and  to  dismiss  Be3mie  from  his  counsels.  This  would  seem 
more  necessary  than  ever,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Beyme's  disposition  towards  Stein  was  made  more 
favourable  by  the  quarrel  that  had  taken  place,  or  that  his 
dismissal  was  now  a  less  essential  point  than  it  had  been. 
It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how  Stein  can  have 
brought  himself  to  concede  the  point,  or  to  allow  a  minister 
to  remain  close  to  the  sovereign's  ear  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sort  of  agent  for  the  discontented  party.  Yet 
we  find  that  though  the  King  at  the  beginning  proposed  to 
send  Beyme  to  Berlin  as  President  of  the  Kammergericht, 
yet  he  retained  him  temporarily,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  his  departure  did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of 
June.  Now  Stein  was  himself  absent  in  Berlin  from  the  end 
of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  and  all  this  time  his  personal 
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Opponent  remained  at  the  King's  side.  This  is  a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs,  and  seems  to  show  several  things;  for  in- 
stance, that  Stein  was  after  all  not  so  very  obstinate,  that 
the  King  was,  and  perhaps  that  there  was  not  very  much 
harm  in  Beyme. 

Nevertheless  Stein  did  not  think  Beyme  harmless  and 
the  old  quarrel  sometimes  broke  out  again.  Pertz  gives  the 
following  letter  from  Queen  Louise,  imdated,  which  pre- 
serves a  trace  of  these  quarrels. 

I  conjure  you ,  have  but  patience  in  these  first  months.  The  King  will 
certainly  keep  his  word;  Beyme  will  go,  but  not  till  we  are  in  Berlin.  Let 
him  have  his  way  till  then.  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  let  the  good  cause  be 
lost  for  want  of  three  months'  patience.  I  conjure  you  for  the  sake  of  the 
King,  of  the  country,  of  my  children,  for  my  own  sake  1    Patience  I 

Louise. 

So  Beyme  was  to  go  to  Berlin,  but  not  till  the  King  went 
to  Berlin  also !  We  do  not  gather  from  all  this  that  Stein 
was  likely  to  be  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  French 
party  by  any  very  cordial  feelings  towards  him  in  the  mind 
of  the  King  himself.  Still  as  the  King  was  perhaps  in  prac- 
tical matters  a  good  deal  in  the  hands  of  those  about  him, 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  Queen  Louise  evidently  sup- 
ported him  warmly  at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written. 
His  position  had  still  some  strength  so  long  as  the  Queen's 
voice  echoed  the  voices  of  Schamhorst,  Schdn,  Gneisenau 
and  the  rest. 

Queen  Louise  was  as  good  as  she  was  charming.  But 
her  virtues  and  graces  were  purely  womanly;  there  was  no 
touch  in  her  of  Queen  Isabella  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
favour  therefore  was  somewhat  precarious.  In  the  end,  as 
Beyme  between  Stein  and  the  King,  so  there  came  a  certain 
Nagler  between  him  and  the  Queen.  Stein  advised  against 
accepting  an  invitation  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  con- 
sidered likely  to  be  too  expensive  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  But  the  Queen  had  set  her  heart  upon  it  and 
this  difference  artfully  used  by  Nagler  is  thought  to  have 
cost  Stein  the  Queen's  favour. 
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It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  year  that  this  hap- 
pened, but  I  have  thought  it  well  to  collect  here  all  that 
throws  hght  upon  the  basis  on  which  Stein's  power  stood. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  unsafe  it  was  so  long  as  the 
State  was  not  absolutely  in  extremity.  At  the  same  time 
the  respect  felt  for  his  energy  and  capacity  was  great  enough 
to  support  him  in  extreme  public  need.  Had  the  King 
broken  with  Napoleon  in  the  autumn  Stein's  power  would 
have  been  firm  enough. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

Pierre  Antoine  Bruno  Daru,  at  this  time  Intendant 
General  of  the  Grand  Army,  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  the 
Napoleonic  regime  who  made  a  name  in  literature.  He  was 
known  principally  as  a  poet,  having  published  in  1800  his 
"Traduction  en  vers  des  po6sies  d'Horace,''  and  also  his 
"Cleop6die,  ou  la  th6orie  des  reputations  en  littdrature.'' 
It  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Restoration  that  his  great 
historical  works  were  published.  The  "Histoire  de  la  Re- 
publique  de  Venise''  appeared  in  18 19— 21,  and  the  "His- 
toire de  la  Bretagne''  in  1826.  He  became  a  Peer  in  18 18, 
and  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  62. 

This  person  now  represented  Napoleon  at  Berlin.  A 
commission  had  been  appointed  to  negotiate  with  him  on 
the  pecuniary  claims  of  France  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
territory  left  to  Prussia  by  the  French  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  157,000  men.  On  Sept.  26th,  1807,  that  is,  about 
a  week  before  Stein's  arrival.  Napoleon  wrote  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  the  following  letter  to  Daru.  (Corr.  de  Nap.  I., 
13 1 86.) 


M.  Bam, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  i8th.  I  beg  you 
not  to  sign  the  definitive  treaty  about  the  contributions  till  you  have  submitted 
it  to  me.    My  sine  qua  n0t  is ,  first  >  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  secondly. 
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payment  in  good  commerckil  paper;  and  if  that  Is  impossible  and  I  most  con- 
tent myself  with  the  King's  bills  it  is  my  intention  to  hold  the  places  Stettin, 
Glogau  and  Kustrin  with  6,000  men  as  a  garrison  in  each  of  them ,  until  these 
bills  are  fully  met,  and  as  these  18,000  men  would  occasion  me  additional  ex- 
pense, it  b  my  intention  that  the  expenses  of  pay,  provision ,  dress  and  board 
of  these  x8,ooo  men  should  be  charged  to  the  King. 

You  must  speak  strongly  to  the  Ministers  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  What 
is  going  on  at  Memel  seems  to  me  a  bad  joke,  and  certainly  this  is  no  occa- 
sion for  it.  You  must  declare  that  if  they  wish  to  pay  they  can  find  the  means. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  no  need  to  keep  up  an  army;  he  is  not  at  war  with 
any  one.  .  .  . 

I  think  I  have  already*  instructed  you  to  notify  that  if  these  conditions 
are  not  accepted  you  will  declare  null  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  relates 
to  the  convention  of  evacuation,  and  put  distraint  on  the  revenues  of  the 
months  of  September  and  October  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  in  fact,  it  is  my  in- 
tention in  this  case  to  take  possession  of  all  the  revenues. 

NAPOLfiON. 

This  letter  throws  a  flash  of  light  upon  the  relations  of 
Napoleon  and  Prussia.  The  question  which  Daru  and  the 
Commission  were  to  examine  together,  namely,  what  was 
the  sum  due  to  France  under  the  Convention,  is  here  settled 
by  Napoleon  beforehand  without  any  examination,  and  he 
proposes  to  enforce  his  claim  by  naked  force.  The  sum  he 
names  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs',  and  if  he  had 
named  ten  or  a  hundred  times  as  much  the  effect  would 
have  been  the  same.  One  sum  was  as  good  as  another  so 
long  as  it  was  more  than  Prussia  could  pay,  and  therefore 
kept  her  permanently  in  the  condition  of  an  insolvent 
debtor.  It  was  left  to  Daru  to  supply  the  calculations  of 
which  his  master  had  thus  dictated  the  result,  and  he  was 
found  equal  to  the  task.  At  the  end  of  October  arrived  in 
Memel  a  proposal  that  the  French  army  should  evacuate 
the  territory,  reserving  five  fortresses  with  garrisons 
amounting  to  40,000  to  be  supported  entirely  by  Prussia, 
on  payment  of  120,000,000  fr.,  half  in  money  and  half  in 
domain  lands.  An  excited  letter  from  Queen  Louise  comes 
to  Stein  on  the  receipt  of  this  proposal,  begging  him  to 
come  and  comfort  her  and  concluing,  "God!  where  are 

*  See  Coir,  de  Nap.  I.,  13x47. 
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we?  what  will  be  the  end?  Our  sentence  of  death  is  pro- 
nounced." Thus  was  the  problem  presented  to  Stein  which 
occupied  him  throughout  his  term^  a  problem  which,  be  it 
always  observed,  was  entirely  new  and  was  not  contem- 
plated by  him  when  he  took  office. 

Dam's  proposal  seemed  to  leave  no  prospect  to  Prussia 
but  that  of  remaining  a  conquered  country,  whether  it  were 
accepted  or  rejected.  In  the  latter  case  the  occupation 
would  continue  and  the  current  revenues  would  be  appro- 
priated to  the  army;  this  was  a  condition  much  worse  than 
that  of  most  conquered  countries,  for  in  what  conquered 
country  is  a  hostile  army  of  157,000  men  supported  out  of 
the  resources  of  a  population  of  less  than  5,000,000?  In  the 
former  case  not  only  was  a  hostile  army  of  40,000  to  be  kept 
up,  but  a  large  part  of  the  land  of  Prussia  was  to  pass  into 
the  proprietorship  of  the  French  Government,  which  would 
involve  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  a  colony  of 
French  officials. 

That  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  content  with  humbling 
Prussia,  but  meant  to  reduce  her  still  further,  if  not  entirely 
to  annex  the  country,  will  appear,  I  think,  to  the  reader,  if 
he  will  consider  the  above  letter  and  compare  it  with  the 
following,  written  on  November  7,  to  Savary,  his  representa- 
tive at  St.  Petersburg: 

M.  Tolstoi  (the  Czar's  Ambassador  newly-arrived  in  Paris)  spoke  much  to 
me  of  the  evacuation  of  Prussia.  I  told  him  I  desired  it  too,  but  the  Prussians 
brought  nothing  to  an  end,  that  I  was  waiting  till  the  arrangements  should 
finally  take  place,  and  that  that  would  happen  soon.  I  added  that  it  was  no 
doubt  part  of  the  policy  of  Russia  to  keep  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  that  if 
that  was  Russia's  plan,  as  a  matter  of  compensation  I  should  keep  some  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia.    (Corr.  de  Nap.  I.,  13339.) 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Prussia  was  in  these  months  on 
the  very  verge  of  destruction,  for,  diminished  as  she  had 
been  by  the  treaty,  the  loss  of  more  provinces  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  destruction.  Stein  did  not  see  the  letter 
just  quoted,  but  he  must  have  seen  enough  to  enable  him 
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to  form  his  conclusions.  In  these  circumstances  nothing^ 
was  left  for  the  Prussian  Government  but  on  the  one  hand 
to  endeavour  by  every  means  to  shake  Napoleon's  purpose 
and  induce  him  to  abate  something  of  his  cruelty,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  strain  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
the  utmost  in  order  to  satisfy  his  pecuniary  demands.  This 
was  Stein's  task,  this  and  not  legislative  reform.  How  he 
performed  it  we  are  now  to  consider,  under  the  two  heads 
of  his  negotiations  with  Dam  and  Napoleon  and  his  financial 
expedients.  We  shall  be  summary  in  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject because,  as  has  been  said,  Stein's  efforts  were  all  in 
vain,  except  so  far  as  they  involved  or  were  closely  con- 
nected with  measures  of  permanent  reform. 

In  studying  this  diplomatic  and  financial  struggle  of 
Stein's,  it  is  difficult  not  to  yield  to  the  suspicion  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  recognized  as  hopeless  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  rather  avoided  than  energetically  under- 
taken. How  could  they  hope  to  change  Napoleon's  pur- 
pose? Could  they  prove  to  him  by  arguments  that  he 
would  not  gain  by  the  annexation  of  Prussia?  Or  could 
they  convince  him  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  take  less 
money  than  it  was  possible  to  extort?  On  these  heads  they 
could  tell  him  nothing  that  was  likely  to  move  him,  nothing 
that  he  did  not  know  before.  It  seems  as  if  the  Prussian 
statesmen  considered  that  his  course  would  not  be  de- 
termined by  a  mere  calculation,  but  that  sentimental  or 
moral  considerations  would  influence  his  mind,  that  some- 
thing might  be  gained  by  showing  that  he  demanded  more 
than  was  really  due,  or  by  pleading  the  distress  of  the 
country  and  appealing  to  his  compassion.  They  seem  (o 
have  dreamed  that  Napoleon  may  have  been  like  those  old 
warriors  described  by  Homer,  who 

They  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  his  thoroughness  or 
to  understand  that  he  would  have  reproached  himself  with 
the  most  contemptible  weakness  if  he  had  yielded  to  any. 
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such  feelings.  To  us  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  ab- 
sorb the  country  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  as 
soon  as  the  Czar  would  permit  him,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  draw  the  largest  possible  sum  of  money  from  it;  the  only 
arguments  therefore  to  which  he  was  accessible  were  those 
drawn  from  the  dispositions  of  the  Czar  and — had  it  been 
possible,  which  it  was  not,  to  urge  such  an  argument — the 
likelihood  of  provoking  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Prussia, 
if  oppression  were  carried  beyond  a  certain  point. 

If  this  were  so,  and  Napoleon  would  certainly  go  in  any 
case  as  far  as  his  fear  of  Russia  or  of  the  other  enemies  of 
his  empire  would  allow  him,  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  Prussia  to  pay  him  as  little  rather  than  as 
much  as  possible.  Every  penny  paid  to  Napoleon  went  to 
strengthen  the  enemy  of  Prussia,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
withheld  unless  it  contributed  to  extinguish  Napoleon's 
claim.  The  sequel  seems  to  show  that  it  had  no  such  effect. 
Up  to  1812  he  went  on  making  demands,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  it  was  his  plan  to  make  an  end  of  the  whole  relation  in 
that  year  by  the  annexation  of  Prussia.  It  follows  that  all 
the  money  paid  to  Napoleon  between  1807  and  1812,  beyond 
the  sum  absolutely  necessary  to  appease  his  anger,  was 
thrown  away.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  only 
redemption  of  Prussia  lay  in  a  new  war  with  France,  and 
that  it  was  so  became  before  long  the  conviction  of  Stein. 

The  measures  adopted  in  order  to  propitiate  France 
were,  first — and  perhaps  this  was  the  only  effective  measure 
— to  procure  the  intervention  of  the  Czar.  The  language 
used  by  Alexander  in  December  to  Caulaincourt,  the  new 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  firm  and  strong,  and 
could  not  fail  to  impress  Napoleon.    He  said: 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  spoken  to  Tolstoi  of  Prussia;  that  has  given 
me  pain...  I  cannot  consent  to  share  the  spoils  of  an  unhappy  prince  whom 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  displayed  to  France  and  to  Europe  as  restored  out 
of  consideration  for  me.  King  Frederick  William  cannot  in  honour  cease  to 
be  my  ally  till  he  has  been  put  in  possession  of  all  that  the  Peace  restores  to 
him. 
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The  next  course  was,  proceeding  on  the  false  supposition 
that  it  was  Daru  himself  rather  than  his  master  who  was  so 
pitiless,  to  appeal  to  Napoleon  against  him  and  seek  the 
help  of  Daru's  enemies.  It  is  apparently  under  this  mis- 
taken impression  that  Stein,  writing  in  December  to  Har- 
I  denberg,  speaks  of  "this  monster  of  a  Daru.^^ 

One  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  necessary  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  accept  Daru^s  proposal  of  October  came 
from  the  inconceivable  French  party  at  Berlin.  As  Kalk- 
reuth  had  signed  without  hesitation  in  the  summer  that  con- 
vention from  which  Napoleon  had  drawn  such  enormous 
consequences,  so  now  Zastrow  was  indignant  that  there 
should  be  any  hesitation  in  accepting  the  terms  offered. 
He  charged  the  Commission  with  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions with  Daru  in  a  too  legal  spirit,  and  if  this  meant  that 
it  was  absurd  to  expect  France  to  limit  her  claims  by  her 
rights,  there  was  some  ground  for  the  charge.  It  was  in 
fact  a  servile  repetition  of  Dam's  own  declaration:  "II  s'agit 
ici  d'un  calcul  de  politique  et  point  d'arithm^tique."  Stein 
however  was  obliged  to  send  in  a  refutation  of  Zastrow's 
arguments,  and  he  here  offered,  if  his  Majesty  thought  that 
a  person  of  greater  rank  and  knowledge  of  language  should 
be  added  to  the  Berlin  Commission,  to  go  himself  to  Berlin 
and  conclude  an  arrangement. 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  to  appeal  to  Napoleon 
himself,  by  sending  the  King's  youngest  brother.  Prince 
Wilhelm^  on  a  special  mission  to  Paris.  These  two  negotia- 
tions then  took  place  in  succession :  that  of  Prince  Wilhelm 
in  January  and  February,  that  of  Stein  with  Daru  in  March, 
April  and  May. 

The  mission  of  Prince  Wilhelm  had  so  little  success  and 
produced  so  little  impression  that  we  must  not  linger  upon 
it.  The  object  of  it  was  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  Napoleon 
had  conceived  against  the  King  and  Queen,  to  procure  a 
reduction  of  the  contribution  to  40,000,000  francs  to  be  paid 
in  a  year,  and  to  offer  in  return  an  alliance,  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  military  assistance.  The  Prince  was  twenty- 
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five  y6ars  old,  and  Stein  proposed  to  give  him  more  im- 
portance by  nominating  him  War  Minister,  but  this  sugges- 
tion was  not  adopted  by  the  King.  Another  proposal,  that 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then  King  of  Naples, 
should  be  asked  in  marriage  for  the  young  Crown  Prince, 
afterwards  Frederick  William  IV.,  was  condemned  by  Stein 
as  immoral  and  degrading. 

The  Prince  took  his  departure,  and  was  joined  at  Frank- 
furt by  Alexander  v.  Humboldt,  who  accompanied  the  em- 
bassy and  gave  it  the  lustre  of  his  renown,  then  in  its  first 
freshness.  Napoleon  was  absent  in  Italy,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  new  year  had  begun.  He  then  gave  him  audience 
but  refused  to  enter  upon  business,  referring  him  to  the 
foreign  minister  Champagny,  while  Champagny  for  his  part 
declared  that  he  must  await  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin 
negotiations  with  Daru.  Thus  the  mission  failed  com- 
pletely, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  pretty  evident 
.how  firmly  fixed  were  Napoleon's  intentions  with  respect 
to  Prussia.  An  innocent  flight  in  which  the  Prince  indulged, 
and  which  it  appears  had  been  meditated  between  him  and 
his  young  wife  even  before  they  left  Memel,  of  offering  him- 
self and  his  Princess  as  hostages  until  the  debt  was  paid, 
may  have  caused  Napoleon  a  momentary  embarrassment. 
He  refrained  however  from  asking  what  advantage  he  should 
derive  from  the  detention  of  the  Prince,  or  how  it  would 
compensate  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  involved  in  withdrawing 
his  army  from  a  country  where  they  were  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  escaped  from  the  difficulty 
'with  a  very  tolerable  grace  by  embracing  the  Prince  and 
saying,  "This  is  very  noble,  but  it  is  impossible." 

Stein  had  heard  from  the  Princess  of  the  plan  which  the 
young  couple  had  formed,  and  wrote  the  Prince  a  letter  of 
advice  with  respect  to  it. 

Napoleon  (he  says)  will  admire  your  conduct  very  much  and  so  far  it  will 
do  good,  but  he  will  not  evacuate  the  fortresses,  for  they  afford  him  a  basis  o€ 
operations  against  Russia  and  Austria.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  security  that 
.the  weaker  shall  perform  his  engagements  to  the  stronger  is  not  necessary^ 
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accordingly  something  else  must  be  in  view  when  secarides  are  required,  and 
this  will  not  be  attained  by  pledging  one's  person  or  the  like,  and  according^ly 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  offer  will  be  accepted. 

This  letter  came  too  late;  it  doubtless  gives  the  common 
sense  of  the  matter,  but  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  much 
consoled  for  the  failure  of  their  mission  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  heroism.  For  the  Princess  Stein  seems  to  have 
conceived  a  warm  admiration;  and  she  for  her  part  writes 
to  him  as  one  "whom  she  prizes  and  loves  infinitely." 

In  the  same  letter,  dated  February  19th,  Stein  mentions 
that  the  King  has  sanctioned  his  plan  for  going  in  person 
to  Berlin  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  Daru,  and  that  he 
is  to  start  in  the  next  week.  His  reasons  for  resolving  on 
this  step  lie  before  us.  He  does  not  think  it  likely  that 
Napoleon  will  abate  much  of  his  claims,  for  he  remarks : 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  treats  his  brothers'  States  with  no  more  forbear* 
ance  than  Prussia.  Holland  has  had  to  pay  10,000,000  livres  for  East  Fries- 
land...  He  takes  to  himself  half  the  domains  of  King  Jerome.  Is  it  likely  that 
he  will  withdraw  either  wholly  or  partially  his  claims  on  Prussia  for  con- 
tribution or  domain  lands  ?  that  he  will  deprive  himself  of  the  means  of  increas* 
ing  by  grants  of  land  his  influence  in  Germany,  and  the  number  of  his  ad* 
herents  ? 

He  then  quotes  instances  to  show  that  it  is  not  impossible 
Napoleon  may  content  himself  with  drawing  revenues  from 
the  country,  and  may  not  insist  on  possessing  domain  lands* 
However,  he  continues. 

Should  he  insist  on  appropriating  domains  to  the  value  of  50,000,000  livres, 
even  then  it  will  be  wiser  to  allow  the  claim  than  allow  the  State  to  continue 
longer  in  its  present  condition  of  dissolution...  As  to  my  journey  to  Berlin,  I 
should  not  like  to  appear  as  a  negotiator  without  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  things  there.  If  it  proves  impossible  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  terms  offered,  my  participation  will  be  useless.  My 
journey  will  be  useful,  because  by  residence  in  Berlin  and  conversation  with 
the  persons  busy  there  I  shall  get  a  new  and  livelier  view  of  things,  because 
the  public  will  see  in  it  a  new  step  to  relieve  their  sufferings,  and  perhaps 
during  our  intercourse  means  will  present  themselves  of  influencing  M.  Daru. 
If  the  arrangement  is  concluded  during  ray  stay  my  presence  will  be  useful, 
fivace  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  fulfilment  of  our  engagements  will  then  be 
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more  promptly  carried  into  effect...  In  case,  however,  M.  Daru  should  prefer 
concluding  the  arrangement  with  me  rather  than  the  Commission,  it  is  desirable 
that  I  should  be  furnished  with  full  powers  to  settle ,  which  I  might  use  in  the 
circumstances  described. 

In  short  he  went  to  Berlin,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  "in 
order  not  to  leave  untried  any  way  of  alleviating  the  con- 
dition of  the  Prussian  Monarchy.*'  It  was  important  to 
satisfy  public  opinion,  but  that  anything  could  be  accom- 
plished at  Berlin  he  does  not  himself  seem  clearly  to  believe. 
What  was  the  use,  it  may  be  asked,  of  influencing  Daru? 
The  man  whom  it  was  important  to  influence  was  Napoleon, 
And  again  we  may  ask  with  great  confidence  after  the  event. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  any  arrangement  concluded 
with  Daru?  If  it  was  not  such  as  to  satisfy  Napoleon,  or  in 
other  words  as  unfavourable  as  possible  to  Prussia,  it  would 
be  null  and  void  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Meanwhile  did  Stein  consider  the  risk  he  ran  in  leaving 
Konigsberg?  That  he  says  nothing  of  it  in  the  paper  just 
quoted  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not,  for  that  paper  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  and  therefore  could  not  deal  with  such 
a  question  as  the  possibility  of  losing  ascendancy  over  the 
King  by  absence.  But  as  Stein's  power  depended  entirely 
on  the  King,  it  seems  surprising  that  he  should  have  thought 
it  judicious  to  leave  him  for  several  months  together,  and 
so  allow  him  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  his  old  antagonist, 
Beyme,  or  of  the  courtiers.  But  perhaps  he  hoped  on  the 
other  hand  to  overawe  the  French  party  in  Berlin  by  his 
presence;  or  perhaps  he  judged  that  his  ascendancy  over 
the  King  actually  gained  by  not  being  obtruded,  and  that 
the  King  would  grow  used  to  it  the  more  easily  by  being 
relieved  for  a  time  from  his  too  commanding  presence.  At 
any  rate,  we  cannot  trace  that  any  ill  effects  did  actually 
follow  from  Stein's  absence ;  when  he  returns  to  KSnigsberg 
at  the  end  of  May  his  influence  appears  to  be  as  great  as 
ever. 

No  doubt  it  was  worth  while  to  procure  the  good  will  of 
Daru,  even  at  some  sacrifice,     Jt  was  perhaps  doubtful 
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^whether  his  influence  with  Napoleon  would  be  of  any  positive 
use  to  Prussia,  but  it  might,  no  doubt,  if  actuated  by  ill-will, 
do  her  much  harm.  And  he  was  now  greatly  incensed.  The 
most  important  member  of  the  Berlin  Conmiission  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  negotiated  was  the  Privy  Councillor 
Sack,  and  he  was  not  even  an  Excellency  I  During  the  last 
two  months  Dam  had  been  passed  by  altogether,  and  a  vain 
attempt  had  been  made  to  appeal  from  him  to  Caesar.  In 
itself,  therefore,  and  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  propitiat- 
ing Daru,  the  measure  now  adopted  was  excellent,  and  it 
proved  fully  successful.  It  was  a  most  complete  atonement 
to  him,  that  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  State  should  actually 
abandon  the  Court  and  come  to  live  for  three  months  as  a 
kind  of  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  now  a  French  town  under 
the  government  of  Daru. 

It  was  not  believed  at  Berlin  that  Stein  would  shine  in 
diplomacy.  He,  so  famous  for  angularity  and  irritability, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  been  named  in  some  foresight  of 
his  immovable  obstinacy!  If  there  was  another  man  in  the 
country  as  obstinate  as  himself  it  was  probably  Daru,  who, 
they  remarked,  was  also  named  Pierre.  What  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  encounter  of  the  two  Rocks  I 

Stehen  wie  Felsen  docli  zwei  Manner  gegen  einander. 

But  these  forebodings  were  not  realised.  Stein  was  re- 
markably and  easily  successful,  so  much  so  that  though  he 
only  reached  Berlin  on  March  4th  the  treaty  was  signed  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  courier  for  Paris  on  the  9th.  It  was  a 
treaty  which  saved  Prussia  from  the  necessity  of  yielding 
domain  lands  to  France,  and  provided  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  territory  at  the  end  of  April. 

Not,  we  may  be  siure,  without  concessions,  great  conces- 
sions, the  degradation  of  which  Stein  would  feel  more  bit- 
terly than  most  men,  was  this  point  gained.  He  had  to 
emulate  the  tameness  of  aHaugwitz,  to  witness  daily  wrongs 
done  to  his  country,  and  at  times  himself  to  obey  Dam's 
orders,  and  this  not  only  without  complaint,  but  while  he 
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lavished  marks  of  distinction  upon  Daru.  At  his  instance, 
it  is  saidy  the  Berlin  Academy  named  the  translator  of 
Horace  along  wjth  Laplace  and  some  others  an  Honorary 
Member.  Even  Stein,  the  proudest  of  men,  was  forced  to 
recognize  that  for  the  time  the  national  pride  was  humbled. 

But  when  Daru's  jealousy  had  been  soothed  and  a 
tolerable  arrangement  made  with  him,  Stein  came  in  sight 
for  the  first  time  of  the  real  difficulty.  Would  Napoleon 
ratify  the  arrangement?  Nay,  why  should  he  consent  to 
remove  his  army  from  Prussia,  when  it  not  only  served 
there  to  overawe  Austria  and  Russia  but  was  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  country?  Accordingly  for  some  time 
Napoleon  returns  no  answer.  He  then  declares  the  security 
^insufficient  and  demands  more.  This  claim  is  admitted  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  then  he  relapses  into  a  silence  which 
is  not  broken  till  August  20th,  at  which  date  all  the  circum- 
stances have  been  altered  by  the  Spanish  Insurrection  and 
the  Capitulation  of  Baylen.  In  other  words.  Stein's  mission, 
successful  as  it  seemed  and  indeed  was  so  far  as  he  could 
make  it  so,  is  in  the  end  completely  frustrated  by  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  had  been  aware  of  from  the  begiiming. 

Meanwhile  let  us  ask  ourselves  from  what  resources 
Stein  had  drawn  the  sum  he  had  been  able  to  offer  Daru. 

It  is  a  notable  peculiarity  of  Stein's  career  that  he  meets 
immediate  necessities  by  measures  which  have  lasting  and 
far-reaching  effects.  In  the  case  of  the  Emancipating  Edict 
this  has  been  pointed  out;  personal  hberty,  free  trade,  free- 
dom of  vocation,  are  there  used  to  relieve  the  temporary 
distress  which  had  been  brought  upon  the  country  by  the 
war.  We  have  occasion  to  remark  it  again  when  we  con- 
sider the  financial  expedients  he  has  recourse  to  in  order  to 
pay  Napoleon.  The  enemy  himself  had  called  his  attention 
to  the  royal  domains  by  proposing  that  if  the  Prussian 
Government  could  not  find  money  it  should  make  a  cession 
of  the  lands  at  its  disposal.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
donoains  and  the  great  revenues  which  the  State  drew  from 
them,  the  occupation  of  them  by  France  would  have  beeA 
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nothing  less  than  a  commencement  of  annexation.  But  it 
was  true  that  in  these  domains  the  Prussian  Government 
had  value  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  French  demands, 
for  they  were  estimated  to  be  worth  60,000,000  thalers.  Now 
there  were  other  ways  in  which  this  wealth  could  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  French  debt  besides  that  of  simply 
handing  it  over  to  the  foreign  creditor.  It  was  possible,  in 
the  first  place,  to  raise  money  on  it  by  way  of  mortgage. 
This  was  somewhat  more  easy  than  such  an  operation  might 
be  expected  to  be  in  a  country  where  credit  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  For  the  distress  which  had  fallen  on  the  land- 
owners after  the  Seven  Years  War  had  brought  into  ex- 
istence Mortgage  Societies,  which  had  first  commenced  in 
Silesia,  where  they  were  suggested  by  a  man  named  Biiring, 
and  had  afterwards  spread  to  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Monarchy.  They  had  for  their  object  to  facilitate  by  means 
of  the  principle  of  association  the  raising  of  money  by  the 
landowners  on  the  security  of  their  land.  This  machinery 
could  now  be  used  by  the  Government;  in  each  Province 
the  Royal  Domain  might  enter  the  Mortgage  Society.  Ob- 
jections were  made,  particularly  by  Schdn,  to  this  course, 
but  they  did  not  convince  Stein,  and  he  succeeded  in  raising 
more  than  70,000,000  francs  in  this  manner.  Fifty-three 
millions  more  he  raised  by  bills,  which  he  prevailed  on 
merchants  at  Breslau,  Stettin,  Elbing,  K6nigsberg,  Memel, 
and  bankers  at  BerUn  to  accept;  and  it  was  thus  that  he 
was  enabled  to  make  the  arrangement  just  described  with 
Daru. 

But  there  was  another  use  to  which  the  domains  might 
be  put.  To  part  with  them  to  a  foreign  Government  would 
no  doubt  be  fatal,  but  parting  with  them  for  a  price  to 
Prussian  citizens,  or  even  to  Germans  outside  Prussia,  was  not 
open  to  the  same  objection.  What  was  lost  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  in  that  case  not  be  lost  by  the  nation.  The 
revenues  of  these  lands  would  no  longer  flow  into  the  cofifers 
of  the  State,  but  neither  would  they  flow  out  of  the  country. 
They  would  pass  into  th^  pockets  of  the  citizens,  from 
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which,  if  necessary,  it  was  possible  for  the  Government  to 
recover  them  by  taxation.  And  was  it  not  in  itself  desirable 
that  this  change  should  take  place?  Even  if  no  foreign 
creditor  pressed,  would  it  not  be  a  step  in  advance  for  the 
Prussian  Government  to  give  up  this  old-fashioned  method 
of  raising  a  revenue?  The  innovation  would  no  doubt  be 
great,  it  would  be  such  as  in  quiet  times  no  Minister  would 
readily  propose;  but  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  not  one 
which  when  adopted  in  a  moment  of  necessity,  would  not 
only  be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose,  but  would 
continue  permanently  so  beneficial  that  the  necessity  itself 
might  be  blessed  which  led  to  its  adoption?  This  was  Stein's 
opinion.  He  held  that  the  national  wealth  would  be  in-^ 
creased  by  giving  up  the  domains  to  private  industry  on  the 
economical  principle  that  the  sense  of  property  is  a  spur  to 
industry,  and  he  also  considered  that  the  domains  did  posi* 
tive  harm  by  confusing  the  arrangement  of  administrative 
affairs,  and  by  corrupting  the  officials.  He  writes,  that  "the 
results  of  experience  have  everywhere  confirmed  the  con- 
clusions of  theory,  and  agriculture  flourishes  most  in  the 
countries  where  there  are  no  domains. . . .'' 

It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  the  scheme  of  selling 
the  domains,  though  likely  to  be  permanently  useful,  would 
not  furnish  any  great  supply  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
State.  For  not  only  did  the  legal  arrangements  which  were 
necessary  before  anything  so  serious  as  the  aUenation  of 
the  ancient  estate  of  the  Hohenzollems  could  be  com- 
menced require  time,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  sale  itself 
when  commenced  must  be  slow  and  gradual  if  the  land  sold 
was  not  to  sink  in  value.  To  throw  so  much  land  into  the 
market  at  once  was  the  surest  way  to  depreciate  it,  and  in- 
deed it  was  not  judicious  to  sell  at  all  at  a  moment  when, 
there  was  so  Utde  money  in  the  country.  Accordingly  the 
sale  of  the  domains,  though  it  was  fairly  initiated  by  Stein 
and  occupied  him  throughout  his  Ministry,  yet  did  not  and 
could  not  make  much  progress  in  his  time.  Only  the  in- 
dispensable prehminary  step,  namely,  the  enactment  of  a 
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so-called  Domestic  Law,  which  should  be  signed  not  only 
by  the  King  but  by  all  the  descendants  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  who  were  capable  of  succession,  and  which  should 
sanction  in  certain  defined  circumstances  the  alienation  of 
the  domains,  was  brought  to  an  advanced  stage  before  Stein 
retired.  The  draught  of  this  law  was  sent  in  by  the  Chancellor 
V.  Schrdtter  on  November  4th,  1808.  In  the  last  days  of  his 
Ministry  Stein  was  occupied  in  mending  this  draught  so  as 
to  avert  the  danger  of  such  waste  of  the  Crown  Lands  in 
capricious  royal  grants  as  he  had  no  doubt  read  of  in  his 
favourite  English  history;  but  the  Domestic  Law  was  not 
actually  completed  and  signed  until  Nov.  6th,  1809,  ^^^^  ^s> 
a  year  after  his  retirement. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  attempts  were  made  to  raise 
money  by  foreign  loans.  In  more  modem  days  Govern- 
ments much  less  respectable  and  hardly  less  distressed  have 
found  the  means  to  possess  themselves  of  some  part  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  capital  waiting  investment,  particu- 
larly in  England.  But  the  time  of  foreign  loans  had  then 
hardly  arrived,  and  the  fear  of  Napoleon  would  not  allow 
London  to  be  thought  of.  Niebuhr,  however,  was  sent  to 
see  what  he  could  do  at  Amsterdam.  He  left  Memel  in 
November,  1807,  and  after  a  journey  which,  in  his  description 
of  it,  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  dangerous  as  his  father's 
travels  in  the  Arabian  desert,  reached  Berlin.  How  he 
found  matters  there  the  reader  already  knows.  He  arrived 
at  Amsterdam  early  in  March,  and  remained  there  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  Minister  who  had  sent  him.  King  Louis  re- 
ceived him  well  and  inspired  him  with  high  admiration,  but 
he  made  little  way  among  the  capitalists.  While  the  world 
changed  so  much  from  year  to  year,  and  no  one  could  guess 
at  Napoleon^s  plans,  it  seemed  no  time  for  lending  money 
to  Governments.  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  departing, 
indeed,  the  bankers  changed  their  tone  and  began  to  en- 
courage him*  He  attributed  this  to  the  influence  of  Na- 
poleon, whose  interest,  as  we  have  remarked  all  along,  was 
to  preserve  Prussia  from  absolute  bankruptcy  until  he  was 
ready  to  absorb  her.  Niebuhr  now  made  progress  and  soon 
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wanted  nothing  but  the  King's  consent,  which  at  that  time 
was  necessary  in  Holland  in  such  a  case.  But  this  was  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  money  could  not  be  allowed  in 
such  times  to  go  out  of  Holland;  and  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
just  while  the  campaign  of  the  Danube  was  proceeding, 
Niebuhr  was  on  his  way  back  to  Berlin.  This  mission  of 
Niebuhr's  is  but  a  specimen  of  many  similar  attempts  which 
the  Prussian  Government  made  at  this  time,  always  with  the 
same  ill-success,  at  Altona,  at  Frankfurt,  at  Paris. 

There  remained  the  method  of  increased  taxation,  which 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  country  the  Government  resorted 
to  most  unwillingly.  We  have  seen  how  little  it  had 
hitherto  been  the  practice  in  Prussia  to  depend  upon  taxa- 
tion for  the  means  of  meeting  extraordinary  needs.  Since 
1667— when  the  Great  Elector  after  twenty  years  of  per- 
petual quarrelling  with  the  Estates  succeeded  in  imposing 
a  permanent  Excise  upon  the  towns,  and  so  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Prussia's  military  greatness — taxation  had  existed, 
but  it  had  been  little  developed,  and  the  financial  science 
of  the  HohenzoUems  had  always  occupied  itself  by  pre- 
ference with  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  domains.  Their 
instinct,  no  doubt,  showed  them  that  this  was  the  proper 
path  of  despotism,  and  that  increased  taxation  led  by  a 
direct  road  to  constitutional  government.  But  in  the  present 
crisis  all  such  scruples  were  vain.  The  King  could  no 
longer  save  the  country,  the  nation  must  be  called  on  to 
save  itself;  and  what,  when  the  crisis  was  over,  the  nation 
might  demand  of  its  sovereigns  in  return  must  be  left  to 
chance.  The  close  connexion  between  new  taxes  and  de- 
liberative assemblies  was  visible  from  the  first.  Taxes  were 
not  imposed  upon  the  whole  country  by  arbitrary  edict,  but 
a  separate  arrangement  was  made  for  each  province,  and 
wherever  Estates  still  existed  the  arrangement  was  made 
through  them.  The  financiers  of  that  time  would  be  likely 
to  look  to  Pitt  for  lessons  in  war-taxation.  His  income  tax 
had  been  proposed  in  1798  in  a  speech  which  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreigners.  Mallet  du  Pan  wrote  of  it  thus: 
**From  the  time  that  deliberative  assemblies  have  existed  I 
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doubt  whether  any  man  ever  heard  a  display  of  this  nature 
equally  astonishing  for  its  extent,  its  precision,  and  the 
talents  of  its  author.  It  is  not  a  speech  spoken  by  the 
Minister;  it  is  a  complete  course  of  public  economy:  a  work, 
and  one  of  the  finest  works  upon  practical  and  theoretical 
I  finance  that  ever  distinguished  the  pen  of  a  philosopher 
f  and  statesman."  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pointed  out  that  ^^if 
\  there  had  been  resolution  enough  to  submit  to  the  Income 
Tax  at  an  earUer  period  our  Debt  need  not  at  this  moment 
have  existed."  In  1806,  the  very  year  of  Prussia's  disasters, 
when  Stein's  financial  studies  must  have  been  most  anxious, 
the  arrangements  of  the  English  Income  Tax  were  revised 
and  made  much  more  effective.  We  may  therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  find  an  Income  Tax  now  introduced  in  Prussia;  in 
discussing  the  mode  of  raising  it  Stein  expressly  refers  to 
the  experience  of  England.  On  February  13th  appeared  an 
Edict  imposing  it  in  the  Provinces  of  East  Prussia  and 
Lithuania,  and  establishing  the  machinery  necessary  for 
raising  it.  It  was  also  introduced  in  West  Prussia.  Silesia 
took  a  course  of  its  own  under  the  active  guidance  of  a 
certain  v.  Massow.  A  Property  Tax  was  there  established, 
and  Stein  recommended  the  same  course  to  the  Marks  and 
Pomerania. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  provinces  of  a  country 
ruled  despotically  should  act  with  so  much  independence. 
The  truth  is  that  the  pressure  of  French  tyranny  threw 
them  back  upon  themselves,  and  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  wait  for  orders  from  head-quarters.  In  this  tem- 
porary abeyance  of  the  central  authority,  in  this  liberty  in- 
troduced for  the  moment  as  a  kind  of  provisional  arrange- 
ment, and  still  more  in  the  necessity  of  financial  innova- 
tions, lay  an  opportunity  which  Stein  was  not  likely  to  let 
slip  of  wiping  away  from  Prussia  the  reproach  that  she 
**had  no  Constitution."  In  his  brief  summary  of  the  policy 
of  his  Administration  we  find  him  noting  that  ^^the  King 
was  already  inclined  to  the  formation  of  Estates  General 
and  took  counsel  in  many  cases  of  the  existing  Provincial 
Estates." 


PART  IV. 

MINISTRY  OF  STEIN,— TRANSITION. 


My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  of  wiles 
More  unexpert  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 

Milton. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  in  Napoleon's  career 
which  in  a  historical  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  his 
life  would  make  the  natural  commencement  of  the  Fourth 
Act,    We  may  suppose  the  first  two  acts  of  such  a  play  to 
be  occupied  with  his  rise  to  supreme  power,  and  the  second 
to  close  with  the  Peace  of  Luneville.     The  hero  is  left  as 
First  Consul  in  possession  of  the  great  conquest  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  holding  the 
proudest  position  ever  occupied  by  a  man  of  the  people  at      1 
the  age  of  thirty-two.    The  third  act  would  bring  us  to  the      \ 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  leave  him  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  unprecedented  prosperity,  but  an  object  now  of       | 
universal  alarm,  having  brought  to  an  end  the  Empire,       j 
humbled  Austria,  and  crushed  the  army  of  Frederick.    By      | 
this  time  the  spectator  is  brought  into  the  state  of  mind 
suitable  to  tragedy;  he  is  full  of  troubled  astonishment  and 
misgivings  about  the  ways  of  Providence.    And  now  the      | 
fourth  act  when  it  begins  shows  still  further  advances  in 
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the  hero's  power  and  success;  but  these  excite  wonder  no 
more',  for  partly  that  passion  is  exhausted  and  partly  it  was 
evident  that  power  raised  so  high  could  not  fail  by  a  kind 
of  momentum  to  rise  much  higher;  the  absorbing  question 
now  is  to  conjecture  what  point  Destiny  has  reserved,  where 
is  the  vulnerable  heel,  or  what  circumstance,  probably  in- 
significant at  first  sight,  can  convert  a  series  of  good  fortune 
so  long  and  uniform  into  a  tragedy.  We  have  arrived  new 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  thwarting  power  for  the  first 
time  visibly  intervenes,  and  some  of  the  most  anxious 
spectators  see  with  a  thrill  of  joy  their  long  suspense  re- 
lieved, the  fatal  uniformity  of  bad  fortune  broken;  when 
here  and  there  a  few  venture  to  say  that  they  see  now  what 
Providence  was  aiming  at,  and  can  once  more  beliere  in  a 
Providence;  when  a  few,  and  Stein  among  them,  beg^n  to 
understand  not  only  that  Napoleon  will  fall,  but  also  how 
he  will  fall. 

In  such  a  historical  play  as  we  have  imagined,  the 
second  act  ending  with  Lun^ville  would  exhibit  Napoleon 
restoring  the  throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  third  act  would 
show  him  reviving  that  of  Charlemagne.  Lundville  places 
him  at  the  head  of  a  restored  French  monarchy  with  an 
extended  frontier;  Tilsit  secures  him  in  the  headship  of  a 
Western  Empire  which  showed  by  the  side  of  Russia  like 
that  of  Charlemagne  by  the  side  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  fourth  act  sees  him  leaving  all  precedent  behind,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  gradually  brings  to  light  an  obstacle 
which  he  proved  unable  to  turn  or  remove. 

A  new  formula  was  wanted  in  this  period,  which  should 
do  what  in  the  third  period  had  been  done  by  the  concep- 
tion of  reviving  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  name  of 
Charlemagne  had  helped  men  to  grow  accustomed  to  think 
of  France,  Germany  and  Italy  as  united  under  one  ruler ; 
the  object  now  was  to  lead  them  to  think  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent as  united  in  the  same  way.  The  natural  antithesis  to 
the  Continent  was  England,  and  so  "War  against  England," 
or  "the  Continental  System,"  became  the  watchword  of  this 
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fourth  period.  By  putting  adhesion  to  this  system  into  all 
his  treaties  Napoleon  now  acquired  a  certain  footing  of 
authority  within  every  state  including  even  Russia.  Every- 
where this  system  gave  him  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  government.  The  States  which  have 
given  their  adhesion  to  the  Continental  Blockade  form  a 
sort  of  wider  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  his  right 
of  enforcing  this  blockade  Napoleon  is  now  in  all  Europe 
what  before  as  Protector  of  the  Confederation  he  had  been 
in  Germany. 

Thus  was  England  called  to  contend,  as  it  were,  on 
equal  terms  against  the  whole  Continent.  It  was  the  first 
plain  indication  given  to  the  whole  world  of  the  approach  of 
a  period  in  which  the  old  states  of  Europe  would  take  up  a 
secondary  position  compared  to  great  Empires  extending 
into  the  other  Continents.  England,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  now  all  alike  Powers  belonging  to  a  higher  scale 
of  magnitude  than  the  greatest  purely  European  states.  In 
that  age  it  was  England  alone  that  stood  out  in  this  way, 
and  to  no  one  was  this  view  more  familiar  than  to  Napoleon. 
His  Egyptian  expedition  had  shown  long  before  how  little 
he  limited  his  views  to  a  European  supremacy,  and  how 
jealously  he  regarded  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  England. 
His  formula  of  War  against  England  was  none  the  less 
seriously  meant  because  it  had  also  the  indirect  advantage 
of  uniting  the  whole  Continent  under  his  ascendancy.  But 
it  was  not  England  as  a  European  State  that  he  sought  to 
rival  or  crush,  but  England  as  a  World  Empire.  The  failure 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  had  for  some  time  obliged  him  to  abandon  these  de- 
signs and  confine  himself  to  aggressions  upon  Germany,  but 
after  Tilsit  he  returned  to  them  with  new  hope.  It  was  in 
his  power  to  furnish  himself  with  new  weapons  against 
England.  He  could  replace  the  lost  fleets  of  France  by 
those  of  the  minor  maritime  Powers  whom  he  could  now 
force  into  war  with  England;  he  could  take  more  complete 
possession  and  control  of  the  fleets,  such  as  that  of  Spain, 
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which  had  abready  assisted  him;  and  there  was  a  third  way 
by  which  he  could  at  once  enter  into  rivaky  with  England, 
if  not  take  precedence  of  her,  in  the  extra-European  world. 
France  had  failed  as  a  colonising  Power,  but  the  Napoleonic 
Empire  was  no  longer  France  and  was  under  no  necessity 
of  putting  up  with  the  colonial  insignificance  of  France.     It 
was  nearly  equivalent  to  Western  Europe,  and  Western 
Europe  taken  together  was  greatly  superior  to  England  in 
colonies.     Spain  and  Portugal  between   them  possessed 
almost  the  whole  of  Southern  and  Central  America,   an 
Empire  compared  to  which  that  of  England  was  both  in 
extent  and  natural  wealth  insignificant.    What  now  lay  be- 
tween this  vast  Empire  and  Napoleon?    It  could  be  con- 
'  quered,  so  he  might  think,  without  the  trouble  of  crossing 
i  the  Atlantic;  it  could  be  conquered  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
,  themselves.    Spain  was  already  an  ally  completely  sub- 
i  servient,  a  client  state  as  humble  as  Bavaria,  wlule  Portugal, 
\  as  the  ancient  ally  of  England,  might  be  attacked  with  little 
ceremony,  and  was  so  weak  that  it  could  no  more  resist 
than  any  one  of  those  numerous  German  or  Italian  states, 
such  as  Brunswick,  Hannover,  Electoral  Hessen,  Sardinia, 
Venice,  or  Naples,  which  had  already  suffered  partition,  an- 
;  nexation,  or  whatever  lot  France  found  it  most  expedient  to 
[  consign  them  to. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  the  course 
taken  by  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  this  his  fourth  period, 
that  is,  in  the  months  following  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the 
I  months  measuring  the  earlier  half  of  Stein's  ministry.  His 
objects  are  to  get  possession  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  to 
annex  or  partition  Portugal,  and  to  get  complete  control  of 
Spain. 

The  critical  question  for  him  was  what  form  of  control 
to  establish  over  Spain.  Spain  had  been  but  lately  one  of 
the  Great  Powers,  and  to  usurp  such  a  complete  possession 
of  her  government  as  Napoleon  had  in  view  was  a  more 
serious  undertaking  than  if  she  had  been  on  a  level  with  the 
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minor  Gennan  or  Italian  States.  Much  risk  would  have 
been  avoided  if  he  could  have  treated  Spain  as  he  treated, 
for  example,  Bavaria;  if  he  could  have  given  her  the  position 
of  an  honoured  ally  sharing  his  glory  and  his  gains,  receiv- 
ing for  instance  a  prindpaJ  share  in  the  spoils  of  Portugal, 
as  Bavaria  did  in  those  of  Austria,  on  condition  of  placing 
her  army  and  navy  completely  at  his  disposal.  By  this  plan 
it  may  seem  he  would  have  reaped  at  once  the  principal 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  by 
slow  degrees  he  would  have  gained  all  that  he  could  possibly 
desire,  and  seen  Spain  gradually  merge  her  independence 
and  distinctness  in  the  greatness  of  her  ally.  When  such 
an  easy  course  was  open  to  him,  why  did  Napoleon  adopt  a 
totally  different  one?  Why  did  he  treat  Spain  as  an  enemy 
rather  than  as  an  ally,  and  try  to  control  her  not  as  Bavaria, 
but  as  the  territories  conquered  from  Prussia  and  Hannover 
and  Electoral  Hessen,  which  he  erected  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Westphalia  under  one  of  his  brothers?  Why  did  he  in- 
sist upon  setting  up  a  Bonaparte  in  Spain  also,  and  that  not 
by  the  right  of  the  stronger  after  conquering  the  country, 
but  while  the  country  was  still  unconquered  and  by  an  act 
of  outrageous  violence  and  treachery? 

It  was  not  only  a  great  mistake,  but  the  great  mistake 
Napoleon's  life;  it  was  the  very  mistake  for  which  all  his 
enemies  had  long  been  eagerly  waiting.  That  it  was  this, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  it  affected  all  Europe,  and 
Prussia  among  other  states  very  speedily,  is  my  reason  for 
making  it  so  prominent  here.  But  it  is  also  a  reason  why 
we  should  take  peculiar  pains  to  understand  how  Napoleon 
came  to  commit  it.  It  is  with  the  blunder,  of  course,  not 
with  the  crime  that  we  are  concerned.  In  its  monstrous 
lawlessness  the  act  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  foreign 
policy  which  Napoleon  inherited  from  the  Revolution.  But 
it  was  a  great  miscalculation  made  by  a  very  accurate 
reckoner,  and  the  danger  here,  as  in  Napoleon's  other  mis- 
takes, is  of  our  putting  up  witii  the  childish  quasi-poetical 
explanation  furnished  by  the  heathen  proverb  of  '^  Quern 
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Deiis  volt  perdere,"  &c.  His  conduct  here  was  no  doubt 
Napoleonic,  but  it  will  not  be  found  that  there  was  anything 
of  infatuation  in  it,  or  that  he  simply  indulged  in  a  freak  of 
omnipotence.  He  took  a  course  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  him,  and  such  as  he  had  found  successful  be- 
fore, and  if  he  made  a  fatal  mistake  it  was  not  because  an 
infallible  judgment  slumbered  for  a  moment,  but  because 
his  judgment  was  fallible ;  not  from  a  momentary  aberration 
but  from  a  want  of  sagacity.  What  was  it  then  in  politics 
that  Napoleon  did  not  know  and  could  not  understand? 

I  have  pointed  out  how  vastly  important  the  possession 
of  Spain  was  to  Napoleon,  as  carrying  with  it  a  sort  of 
hegemony  in  the  New  World.  There  were  other  considera- 
tions which  tempted  him  not  less.  First,  the  ships  and 
sailors  which  Spain  could  furnish  were  of  most  essential 
importance  in  the  maritime  war  with  England,  and  would 
remain  as  a  great  acquisition  even  if  he  failed  in  getting 
possession  of  the  colonies  along  with  the  mother  country. 
Secondly,  the  displacement  of  the  ruling  house  in  Spain 
would  be  a  final  blow  given  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and 
we  know  with  what  persistence  Napoleon  always  pursued 
the  design  of  rooting  out  the  dynasty  to  whose  place  he 
had  succeeded  in  France.  Thirdly,  it  would  give  an  op- 
portunity of  repairing  a  serious  loss  which  France  had  suf- 
fered through  her  Revolution,  the  loss  of  the  ascendancy  of 
her  ruling  house  over  the  kindred  ruling  house  of  Spain.  It 
was  true  that  France  had  scarcely  as  yet  felt  the  loss,  and 
that  the  miserable  Spanish  Government  had  ever  since  1795 
been  as  subservient  to  France  as  it  could  have  been  if 
France  had  still  been  ruled  by  a  Bourbon.  But  this  might 
not  last;  in  particular,  since  a  new  king  mounted  the 
Spanish  throne  after  the  Revolt  of  Aranjuez  in  February, 
1808,  Napoleon  might  have  reason  to  fear  the  defection  of 
Spain  from  his  policy ;  and  in  any  case,  he  who  had  risen  so 
far  beyond  Louis  XIV.  in  other  respects  might  naturally  de- 
sire to  have  the  same  ascendancy  in  Spain  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  enjoyed,  or  would  at  least  be  strongly  tempted  by  an 
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opportunity  of  acquiring  it  so  remarkable  as  that  which 
now  offered. 

Now  these  considerations  urged  him  to  deviate  from  the 
policy  he  had  pursued  towards  the  minor  States  of  Ger- 
many. Substantial  ascendancy  might  suffice  him  in  his 
relation  to  Bavaria  or  Wiirtemberg,  but  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent in  Spain,  where  the  sovereign  was  a  Bourbon.  There 
his  views  required  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  Bourbon  and 
the  substitution  of  a  Bonaparte  in  his  place.  But  it  is  to  be 
added  that  Napoleon  had  tried  for  several  years  the  plan  of 
treating  Spain  as  he  treated  his  vassal  States  in  Germany, 
and  that  it  did  not  answer.  He  had  long  used  the  fleets  ojf 
Spain  at  his  pleasure.  But  the  misgovernment  of  Spain  was 
such  that  he  derived  little  advantage  from  its  subservience. 
Its  debt  had  increased  in  the  twenty  years  of  Charles  IV.'s 
reign  by  five  thousand  millions  of  reads,  the  interest  of  which 
now  swallowed  up  more  than  a  third  of  the  revenue.  The 
fleet,  which  under  Charles  III.  had  consisted  of  76  ships  of 
the  line  and  51  frigates,  had  sunk  to  33  ships  of  the  line  and 
20  frigates,  which  moreover  were  in  such  a  condition  that 
only  six  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  could  put  to  sea. 
In  the  hands  of  Godoy  government  had  sunk  into  such 
neglect  that  the  new  Ministers  who  surrounded  Ferdinand 
after  Godoy's  fall  could  not  find  in  the  public  offices  any  in- 
formation about  the  state  of  the  establishments!  The  alliance 
of  such  a  country  could  be  of  little  use  to  Napoleon,  even 
though  its  dependence  were  ^s  complete  as  that  of  the 
humblest  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  What 
he  wanted  was  the  complete  control  of  its  resources. 

What  then  should  hinder  Napoleon,  whose  army  in  this 
year  1808  stood  at  900,000  men,  from  disposing  as  he  pleased 
of  a  neighbouring  State,  which  had  allowed  its  army  to 
sink  into  utter  dissolution?  It  may  be  thought  that  if  not 
morality  yet  the  necessity  of  paying  some  respect  to  public 
opinion  would  deter  Napoleon  from  the  extreme  of  violence 
and  perfidy  to  which  he  proceeded  at  Bayonne,  and  that 
bis  utter  disregard  of  appearances  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
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mental  intoxication.  Of  his  many  usurpations  this  was  the 
most  daring;  he  was  now  putting  out  his  hand  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  empire,  of  a  large  part  of  the  planet,  of  aU  that 
remained  of  the  dominion  of  Charles  V.;  surely  policy  de- 
manded that  the  lawlessness  of  the  act  should  be  veiled 
under  all  the  decencies  that  could  be  invented.  This  is  true, 
but  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  act  may  have  seemed 
to  Napoleon  likely  to  strike  mankind  as  so  eminently  useful 
and  beneficial,  that  they  would  readily  forgive  a  certain  per- 
emptoriness  and  rude  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing it.  That  was  an  age  of  international  lawlessness,  and 
the  revolutionary  school  that  Napoleon  represented  took  a 
kind  of  pleasure  in  breaches  of  moral  obligation  that  could 
be  represented  as  tending  to  the  general  good.  "La  petite 
morale  est  Pennemie  de  la  grande,''  the  favourite  maxim  of 
Mirabeau,  was  also  that  of  the  whole  revolutionary  schooL 
Napoleon  had  often  cynically  and  impudently  abused  it,  but 
in  this  particular  instance  his  conduct  has  a  right  to  all  the 
benefit  it  can  derive  from  whatever  plausibiUty  the  maxim 
may  have.  If  it  is  enough  to  allege  in  defence  of  any  action 
that  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  which  of  course  it  is  not, 
then  this  particular  act  was  more  defensible  than  most  acts 
of  Napoleon's.  It  seems  to  have  been  all  along  his  calcula- 
tion that  the  reform  of  abuses  in  government  would  be  a 
sufficient  atonement  to  public  opinion  for  all  the  usurpations 
he  might  desire  to  commit.  In  short,  it  was  his  political 
secret  to  disguise  the  conqueror  under  the  reformer.  Now 
in  his  whole  life  he  never  saw  a  fairer  opportunity  of  doing 
this  than  now  in  Spain.  There  was  no  dispute  about  the 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  Government;  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  it  was  the  worst  government  then  existing,  and  the 
evil  was  the  more  intolerable  because  the  country  was  so 
great  and  had  under  the  last  king  held  so  high  a  position. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  would  in  a  short 
time  revive  in  Spain  agriculture  and  commerce,  restore  the 
finances,  break  the  yoke  of  the  noblesse  and  church,  and 
introduce  all  the  enlightenment  which  had  hitherto  failed  ta 
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penetrate  the  country.  He  would  be  a  reformer  like 
Charles  III.,  but  infinitely  more  efficient,  because  his  reforms 
would  be  supported  by  the  power  and  reputation  of  the 
French  empire,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Spanish  population  itself.  It  might  almost 
seem  that  for  States  so  lost  as  Spain  then  was  there  is  no 
possible  redemption  but  through  deliverers  like  Napoleon, 
and  that  a  Spanish  patriot  of  that  time  might  have  para- 
phrased a  well-known  saying,  and  said,  that  for  the  good  of 
Spain,  "if  Napoleon  had  not  existed  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  invent  him." 

If  then  the  usurpation  which  Napoleon  contemplated  was 
great,  no  less  striking  was  the  justification  of  it  on  revolu- 
tionary principles.  And  when  we  see  how  very  lenient 
history  has  been  to  Napoleon  in  consideration  of  the  abuses 
he  swept  away,  we  may  well  think  that  had  he  been  success- 
ful in  Spain  not  so  much  would  have  been  heard  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Bayonne.  A  vast  State  restored  to  order  and 
prosperity  would  have  been  held  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
a  few  lies,  for  a  treason  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
no  doubt  have  seemed  black,  and  for  not  more  than  two 
thousand  lives  sacrificed  in  putting  down  the  riot  at  Madrid. 
Even  the  reckless  indecency  of  the  proceeding  might  have 
been  excused  on  account  of  the  miserable  character  of  the 
victims.  It  might  have  been  argued  that  when  the  meanest 
and  most  contemptible  of  men  and  women  are  found  seated 
in  the  place  of  supreme  authority  and  playing  with  the  hap- 
piness of  a  great  nation,  one  can  scarcely  use  too  little  cere* 
mony  in  bundling  them  out. 

Thus  perhaps  the  whole  enterprise  would  have  looked, 
if  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  that  Power  whose  counter- 
signature Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted, 
Fortune.  It  would  then  have  appeared  not  as  an  imprudence 
into  which  the  intoxication  of  unbounded  power  betrayed 
him,  but  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  strokes  of  that 
policy  which  so  singularly  united  audacity  with  craft  and  at 
the  same  time  national  ambition  with  professions  of  cosmO" 
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politanism.  Since  it  failed,  and  failed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
change  the  whole  character  of  the  European  conflict  and 
ultimately  to  luido  the  conqueror's  whole  work,  we  can  see 
nothing  in  it  but  insensate  rashness  as  well  as  shameless 
wickedness.  But  yet  the  error  in  Napoleon's  calculation 
was  one  which  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see,  and 
which  was  not  seen  at  once  even  by  those  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  failure.  Spanish  patriots  like  Urquizo, 
who  had  fathomed  Napoleon's  plans  with  the  utmost  pene- 
tration and  had  warned  Ferdinand  of  what  was  in  store  for 
him,  believed  when  the  blow  was  once  struck  that  there  was 
no  remedy,  and  were  prepared  to  put  up  with  and  make  the 
best  of  a  Napoleonic  Government.  In  what  then  precisely 
did  the  error  consist? 

It  consisted  evidently  in  leaving  out  of  account  the 
Spanish  people.  But  yet  in  Germany  and  Italy  since  the 
beginning  of  the  wars  the  wishes  of  the  people  had  been 
slighted  with  perfect  safety.  What  was  there  then  to  lead 
Napoleon  to  foresee  that  the  Spaniards  would  rally  round 
their  Government  any  more  than  the  Neapolitans,  the  Pied- 
montese,  the  Hessians,  and  many  others  had  done? 

There  is  a  well-known  letter,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Napoleon  to  Murat  on  the  eve  of  his  entrance 
into  Madrid,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  nevertheless 
he  did  for  a  moment  see  his  mistake,  and  had  a  dear  pre- 
sentiment of  all  that  was  to  follow.  I  do  not  pause  here  to 
discuss  this  letter;  the  original  of  it  does  not  exist;  it  is  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  all  the  other  letters  written  by  Na- 
poleon to  Murat  about  the  same  date,  and  it  was  certainly 
never  received  by  Murat.  Though  there  is  httle  doubt  that 
Napoleon  wrote  it,  yet  he  must  have  either  forged  it  at  a 
later  time  to  save  his  reputation  for  sagacity — ^which  is  M. 
Lanfrey's  view— or,  as  M.  Thiers  thinks,  he  wrote  it  under 
a  passing  impression  received  from  a  conversation  held 
with  a  certain  M.  Toumon,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Spain 
and  had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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Spanish  character;  but  being  immediately  afterwards  reas* 
sured  by  good  news  from  Murat,  suppressed  it.  I  refer  to 
it  here  because  it  describes  the  difference  between  the 
Spaniards  and  other  nations  in  a  phrase  which  has  re- 
peatedly been  quoted  as  felicitous.  "You  have  to  do," 
writes  Napoleon,  "with  a  new  people;  it  has  all  the  courage 
and  will  have  all  the  enthusiasm  which  is  found  in  men  who 
have  not  been  exhausted  by  political  passions.^  But  does  the 
phrase  really  remove  the  difficulty?  It  occurred  naturally 
to  Napoleon  because  it  marks  the  difference  between  Spain 
and  France,  where  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  Revolution 
made,  as  he  was  well  aware.  Napoleon's  absolutism  pos- 
sible. It  is  perhaps  also  applicable  to  Holland,  where  the 
violence  of  the  party-strife  between  the  Patriots  and  the 
Orangists  had  given  the  country  as  a  prey  to  France.  But 
it  does  not  mark  how  Spain  differed  from  the  other  states 
in  which  the  conqueror  had  met  with  no  opposition.  Even 
Belgium,  though  torn  by  political  passions,  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  exhausted  by  them  when  she  submitted  to  France. 
She  was  rather  in  the  first  ardour  of  political  passion,  as  in- 
deed Spain  was,  for  political  passions  were  strong  enough 
in  Spain  when  Napoleon  interfered.  But  let  us  think  of 
Italy,  of  the  minor  states  of  Germany,  of  Prussia  herself. 
Napoleon  had  set  up  and  pulled  down  governments  at  his 
pleasure  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  he  had  thrown  several 
German  states  together  to  make  up  the  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. In  all  these  cases  he  had  met  with  no  resistance 
from  the  people,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose, 
in  humbling  and  partitioning  Prussia  he  had  had  to  over- 
come the  Government  and  the  army  but  not  the  people. 
Was  this  because  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Prussia  the  people 
were  exhausted  by  political  passions?  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  respect  these  countries  were  in  just  the  same  condition 
as  Spain  itself.  They  were  "new  countries";  political  pas- 
sions were  entirely  unknown  to  them,  for  all  political  affairs 
were  entirely  out  of  the  province  and  foreign  to  the  thoughts 
of  all  except  the  official  class.    Napoleon's  neat  phrase 
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therefore  leaves  us  still  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  that 
peculiarity  of  Spain  which  disturbed  his  calculations. 

Between  Spain  and  this  class  of  states  there  was  one 
very  obvious  difference.  Spain  was  Spain,  but  those  Italian 
and  German  states  were  not  Italy  and  Germany,  but  only  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  How  momentous  this  difference  is  we 
do  not  now  require  to  be  told;  it  is  the  peculiar  political 
lesson  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  was  not  dreamt  of 
in  Napoleon's  political  science  that  the  state  which  is  also  a 
nation  is  an  organism  far  surpassing  in  vigour  and  vitality 
the  state  which  is  only  a  state.  So  long  as  a  state  is  merely 
a  machinery  by  which  a  number  of  men  protect  their  com- 
mon interests,  it  will  break  down  when  the  machinery 
ceases  to  work  well,  or  it  will  readily  and  without  objection 
suffer  the  substitution  of  better  machinery.  Such  had  been 
the  states  with  which  Napoleon  had  hitherto  dealt.  There 
was  no  clear  reason  why  the  territory  of  Electoral  Hessen, 
Hannover,  Brunswick  and  a  part  of  Prussia  should  not  be 
united  to  form  one  state,  for  there  had  been  no  reason 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things  why  those  territories  had 
hitherto  been  divided.  But  there  are  other  ties  which  bind 
men  in  societies  besides  accidental  aggregation  or  even 
common  interest  One  of  these  Napoleon  had  considered 
a  good  deal.  He  recognized  and  used  with  much  skill  the 
/uniting  power  of  a  common  religion.  With  the  mathemati- 
^  cal  turn  he  had  tried  to  find  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of 
( Catholicism,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  Pope's  in- 
[  fiuence  was  equal  to  an  army  of  40,000  men.  But  there  are 
other  such  forces  as  potent  even  as  religion,  and,  what  is 
more,  these  forces  may  act  in  combination.  Being  distinct 
from  interest  or  utility,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  cease 
to  operate  merely  because  they  do  not  serve  interest  and 
utility;  in  other  words,  that  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  tell  a 
society  held  together  by  these  forces  that  their  system  is  a 
bad  one,  or  that  they  would  be  better  off  under  another 
system. 

Such  an  argument  Napoleon  could  urge  with  undeniable 
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truth  to  the  Spaniards.  But  it  ran  off  them  like  water,  be- 
cause their  union  was  not  a  system  at  all  and  did  not  exist 
to  make  them  well  off;  it  was  an  intense  instinctive  life.  By 
this  I  mean  that  besides  a  common  interest  they  were  held 
together  by  two  other  ties  of  supreme  force.  TTie  first  was 
religion;  a  religion  fierce,  ignorant,  intolerant,  but  for  that 
very  reason  the  more  opposed  to  Napoleon's  interests.  To 
his  Manifesto,  which  began  "Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,'*  the  earliest  pamphlet  of  the 
Rebellion  answers,  "Yes!  Napoleon,  that  is,  Napodragon, 
ApoUyon,  Ruler  orthe  Abyss,  King  of  the  monsters  of  hell. 
Heretics  and  heretic  Princes,  Abominable  Beast,  Protector, 
Head  and  Soul  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  that  is, 
of  the  Seven  Heads  and  Ten  Horns  of  the  Beast  which  bear 
blasphemies  against  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Church,  against 
God  and  the  Saints.  That  is  the  body  of  the  Beast,  and 
Napoleon  is  the  head!"  To  the  promise,  "I  will  bring  you 
the  blessings  of  Reform,"  is  answered,  *^You  will  bring  us 
a  Calvinist  Reform,  to  introduce  the  innovations  of  the  Pro- 
testants, as  your  Ministers,  Senators,  &c.,  are  mostly  of  this 
sect  or  else  apostates,  atheists  and  Jews...'*  This  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  fierceness  of  their  religious 
chauvinism.  Perhaps  Napoleon  was  prepared  for  this.  But 
the  other  principle  of  cohesion  was  new  to  him,  and  the  full 
power  of  it  had  never  been  so  plainly  exhibited  in  modem 
Europe  before. 

The  German  States,  I  have  said,  were  only  in  Germany, 
but  the  Spanish  State  was  Spain;  the  state  and  the  nation 
were  in  a  manner  convertible  terms ;  this  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  all  the  feelings  of  kinship  or  clanship  were  in  Spain 
enlisted  in  the  defence  of  the  Government,  whereas  in  Ger- 
many the  same  feelings  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
Government.  These  feelings  of  clanship  are  much  stronger 
in  some  countries  than  in  others,  and  genuine  Highland 
clannishness  is  in  most  countries  very  weak.  But  on  a 
larger  scale  the  same  feeling  shows  itself  again  with  much 
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more  uniform  power.  For  what  is  the  nation  itself  but  a 
large  clan?  Englishman  is  bound  to  Englishman  not  merely 
as  member  of  the  same  state  or  as  professing  the  same 
religion,  but  also  by  a  sense  of  kinship  as  inheriting  the 
same  character,  as  showing  a  family  likeness,  and  most  of 
all  as  speaking  the  same  language.  The  conspicuous  badge 
of  language  keeps  alive  among  very  large  societies  of  men 
a  sense  of  kinship  like  that  which  unites  single  families. 

Athens  and  early  Rome  show  us  that  patriotism  may  be 
strong  in  communities  not  clearly  distinguished  by  race  or 
language  from  those  around  them.  But  though  patriotism 
may  be  strong  without  a  sharply-cut  nationality,  it  is  evident 
that  nationality  will  operate  very  strongly  to  strengthen  pa- 
triotism. In  truth  in  those  ancient  states  the  other  nar- 
rower form  of  clannishness  took,  at  least  for  a  very  long 
time,  the  place  of  nationality.  And  the  small  German  state 
in  which  neither  form  was  found,  still  more  the  petty  and 
artificial  principalities  of  Italy,  would  evidently  belong  to 
the  least  firmly  united  class  of  states.  Whatever  sense  of 
kinship  there  is  between  German  and  German,  and  this 
probably  was  even  then  much  though  it  was  in  a  latent  state, 
their  common  language,  their  conunon  property  in  Luther's 
Bible,  their  conunon  triumph  at  Rosbach,  their  common 
pride  in  the  new  German  learning,  the  new  German  litera- 
ture, the  new  German  philosophy;  all  this  had  no  effect  in 
strengthening  the  basis  of  any  German  state,  all  this  was 
thrown  completely  away  in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Pre- 
cisely the  contrary  in  Spain;  here  all  was  effective,  all  was 
.turned  into  military  force.  The  intense  clannishness  of  a 
people  separated  by  mountains  and  seas  from  other  states, 
the  pride  of  ancient  victory  and  empire,  the  common  me- 
mory of  a  crusade  of  a  thousand  years,  all  this  in  belonging 
to  the  nation  belonged  also  and  belonged  completely  to  the 
state. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  when  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  its  corruption  and  feebleness  was  entirely  unable  to 
resist  Napoleon^  it  was  disco vi^red  that  no  such  consequences 
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followed  as  iii  Italy  and  Germany.  When  the  state  fell  to 
pieces  the  nation  held  together  and  proceeded  to  put  forth 
out  of  its  own  vitality  a  new  form  of  state.  When  the  work 
seemed  to  Napoleon  finished  it  was  found  to  be  barely  com- 
menced; when  he  had  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  he  had 
foreseen,  another  obstacle  presented  itself  which  he  had 
never  imagined.  This  obstacle  was  not  only  insurmount- 
able, but  in  its  total  effect  it  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon's  Em- 
pire. 

As  much  as  this  may  be  said  without  adopting  the  vague 
doctrine  of  those  who  suppose  that  mere  self-devotion  will 
supply  the  place  of  national  government  or  military  dis- 
cipline. The  rising  in  Spain  was  easily  controlled  when 
Napoleon  appeared;  the  insurgents  suffered  disastrous 
defeats;  they  showed  miserable  incapacity  both  in  the 
council  and  in  the  field;  if  the  French  armies  were  in  the 
end  driven  across  the  Pyrenees  this  was  done  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  English  troops  and  the  skill  of  an  English  general, 
and  not  by  Spanish  enthusiasm.  But  though  all  this  is  true, 
the  effect  produced  by  Spanish  enthusiasm  in  all  its  reck- 
less wildness  was  incalculable,  and  makes  this  rebellion 
stand  out  as  the  greatest  European  event  which  had 
happened  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  grand  chapter  in  European  history. 

Not  to  mention  that  the  first  defeats  of  the  French,  the 
disaster  of  Baylen,  and  the  flight  of  Joseph  came  from  the 
insurgents  themselves  and  not  from  their  English  auxiliaries, 
not  to  mention  again  that  the  English  would  never  have 
undertaken  the  rescue  of  Spain  if  they  had  not  been  seized 
with  admiration  of  Spanish  heroism,  nor  probably  would 
have  persevered  in  it  without  the  persistency  of  Spanish 
patriotism;  let  us  consider  only  the  terrible  blow  inflicted 
on  Napoleon  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  rebellion.  His  calcula- 
tions had  broken  down;  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host; 
he  had  made  a  blunder  of  the  first  importance;  and  the  in- 
famy of  Bayonne  stood  out  unredeemed  by  success.  But 
besides  this  his  actual  power  had  suffered  the  most  serious 
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diminution.  For  many  years  he  had  counted  the  force  of 
Spain  as  part  of  his  own.  It  was  inefficient  no  doubt,  but, 
such  as  it  was,  he  had  it.  The  Spanish  fleet  had  fought  with 
the  French  at  Trafalgar;  Spanish  troops  were  serving  him 
in  Denmark  when  the  Spanish  troubles  began.  With  tact 
and  patience  he  might  have  improved  this  into  a  valuable 
possession  and  gained  much  assistance  from  Spain  in  his 
German  and  Russian  wars.  But  with  the  Rebellion  Spain 
passed  over  at  once  to  the  other  side.  All  she  had  to  give 
was  lost,  and  she  became  an  object  of  enormous  expense 
and  trouble.  We  may  be  impressed  by  the  easy  and  com- 
plete triumph  of  Napoleon  at  the  end  of  1808,  but  let  us  not 
overlook  how  much  his  power  has  fallen  since  the  year  be* 
fore.  Now  he  holds  down  Spain  with  300,000  men,  but  then 
he  held  her  down  just  as  completely,  and  in  truth  was  pas- 
sionately worshipped  by  her  population,  without  any  force 
at  all.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  regard  this 
rebellion  as  a  temporary  disturbance,  which  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  England  would  not  have  been  serious.  Its  mere 
occurrence,  without  regard  to  its  consequences,  was  a  most 
damaging  blow  to  Napoleon,  the  visible  conunencement  of 
his  decline,  and  the  greatest  disaster  that  had  befallen  him 
since  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  expedition. 

How  much  more  serious  was  the  prospect  to  him  when 
this  Rebellion  began  to  have  its  triumphs,  its  strokes  of 
good  fortune!  On  the  21st  of  July  General  Dupont  with 
nearly  18,000  French  soldiers  surrendered  to  the  insurgents ; 
on  the  31st  the  French  evacuated  Madrid  and  began  their 
retreat  to  the  Ebro.  These  were  disasters  which  not  only 
betokened  that  the  whole  Spanish  enterprise  would  fail,  but 
must  have  seemed  to  many  like  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  fortune, 
like  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  fall,  particularly  as  they 
coincided  in  time  with  Junot's  disaster  in  Portugal.  Soon  it 
was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  army  of  occupation 
from  Prussia,  and  that  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  at 
Erfurt  which  has  been  so  often  celebrated  as  the  highest 
point  of  Napoleon's  fortune,  appears  evidently,  when  we 
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consider  the  circumstances,  to  have  been  his  way  of  dis- 
sipating the  impression  produced  by  the  ominous  change  in 
his  affairs. 

Such  was  the  direct  result  of  this  rebellion.  Soon,  no 
doubt,  the  weak  side  of  it  was  seen;  soon  it  was  plain  that 
the  Spaniards  who  could  venture  and  sacrifice  so  much  for 
their  country  could  not  plan  the  campaigns  or  win  the 
victories  which  were  necessary  for  its  redemption.  On 
Dec.  4th  of  the  same  year  the  French  entered  Madrid  again 
led  by  Napoleon  himself,  and  the  whole  movement  might 
seem  to  be  at  an  end.  But  had  this  really  proved  to  be  the 
case,  the  loss  to  Napoleon  as  we  have  estimated  it  would 
have  remained,  and  there  would  have  remained  also  the  in- 
direct influence  of  the  Rebellion  in  other  countries.  Th^ 
world  had  received  the  very  lesson  which  it  needed.  States- 
men everywhere  who  were  digesting  defeat,  such  as  Stein 
and  Schamhorst  in  Prussia,  or  Stadion  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  Austria,  or  those  who  were  dreading  it,  such  as 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  received  a  new  revelation  from 
what  passed  in  Spain.  That  the  Spaniards  had  failed  was 
nothing;  their  total  want  of  discipline,  organisation  and 
enlightenment,  accounted  for  this;  and  all  these  resources 
other  countries  and  especially  Prussia  had.  Prussia  indeed 
by  depending  on  these  alone  had  fallen  with  unexpected 
disgrace;  Spain,  entirely  destitute  of  them,  had  fallen  also, 
but  with  unexpected  honour.  It  was  evident  that  "the  one 
thing  needful'^  was  found,  and  a  new  idea  took  possession 
of  the  mind  of  Europe.  That  idea  was  not  democracy  or 
liberty;  how  could  Spain  have  had  anything  to  tell  about 
either  of  these?  it  was  nationality.  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
nation  as  distinguished  from  the  state;  the  union  by  blood 
as  distinguished  from  the  union  by  interest;  the  idea  of  the 
strength  and  stubborn  solidity  of  that  society,  which,  while 
it  has  the  form  of  a  state,  is  a  nation  also,  and  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  that  which  is  only  a  state,  which  can  appeal  to  no 
inbred  instincts,  no  natural  affections,  however  complete  its 
administrative  machinery  may  be. 
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Accordingly  here  begins  the  second  period  of  the  Napo- 
leonic age.  The  Spanish  Rebellion  opens  a  series  of  wars, 
which  resemble  it  and  each  other,  and  resemble  no  wars 
which  had  been  waged  in  Europe  for  a  long  time  before. 
They  are  the  wars  of  nations  and  no  longer  of  states.  Such 
was  the  Austrian  war  of  1809;  it  was  national  everywhere, 
as  I  shall  point  out,  and  not  merely  in  the  TyroL  Such  was 
the  Russian  war  of  1812,  such  the  Prussian  in  1813, 1814, 
18 15.  They  resemble  each  other  also  in  another  respect, 
namely,  that  except  in  the  war  of  1809  Napoleon  is  now  uni- 
formly overcome.  Great  mismanagement  and  want  of  good 
leadership  gave  him  one  more  triumph  in  1809,  but  between 
181 2  and  18 15  he  suffered  four  overthrows,  each  of  which 
was  more  complete  and  ruinous  than  had  been  suffered  till 
then  by  any  modem  general.  So  potent  was  the  new  in- 
strument which  Spain  had  put  into  the  hands  of  states- 
men. 

The  new  doctrine  did  not  cease  to  be  important  with  the 
peace.  The  middle  part  of  this  century  has  been  principally 
devoted  to  the  remodelling  of  Italy  and  Germany  on  the 
basis  of  nationality,  and  to  reducing  to  system  the  lev^  en 
masse  of  Spain,  and  at  this  moment  the  doctrine  is  causing 
the  rearrangement  of  the  east  of  Europe.  It  has  been  no  less 
important  in  Uterature,  and  particularly  in  historical  litera- 
ture, than  in  politics. 

In  the  life  of  Stein  it  is  the  grand  occurrence  which  fall- 
ing in  the  very  midst  of  his  ministry  divides  it  into  two  dis- 
similar parts.  The  forced  abdication  of  Charles  and  Ferdi- 
nand at  Bayonne  took  place  in  the  first  week  of  May.  Even 
before  the  news  of  it  arrived  the  storm  was  rising  in  Spain, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  unparalleled  insurrection 
was  in  full  course.  On  the  25th  the  mountain  province  of 
Asturias  solemnly  declared  war  against  Napoleon,  that  is, 
against  a  sovereign  whose  army  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  their  whole  population!  Valencia  and  Murcia  were 
up  even  earlier.  A  single  week  sufficed  to  raise  the  whole 
country  '^from  the  Cantabrian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  and 
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from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ocean*."  Without  concert 
and  without  calculation,  almost  before  the  news  had  time  to 
reach  them,  they  flung  back  an  injury  done  to  their  national- 
ity though  it  came  wrapped  up  in  the  most  reasonable  argu- 
ments and  the  most  alluring  promises;  while  in  Germany 
the  same  injury,  excused  by  nothing  and  aggravated  by 
every  form  of  oppression,  was  borne  with  scarcely  any  re- 
sistance, scarcely  even  any  sign  of  unwillingness,  for  years. 
The  beginnings  of  this  great  European  event  were  watched 
by  Stein  from  Berlin  while  he  was  engaged  in  negotiating 
with  Daru;  we  can  imagine  with  what  feelings!  His  cause 
had  been,  since  his  ministry  began,  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Spain;  but  he  had  perhaps  understood  it  himself 
but  dimly,  at  any  rate  hoped  but  faintly  to  see  it  prosper. 
But  now  he  ripens  at  once  into  a  great  nationality  states- 
man; the  reforms  of  Prussia  begin  at  once  to  take  a  more 
military  stamp,  and  to  point  more  decisively  to  a  great 
uprising  of  the  German  race  against  the  foreign  oppressor. 

The  change  of  feeling  which  took  place  in  Prussia  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  troubles  is  very  clearly  marked 
in  Stein's  autobiography.  After  describing  the  negotiations 
at  Paris  and  Berlin,  which  were  glanced  at  in  the  last 
chapter,  he  begins  a  new  paragraph  thus ; 

"The  popular  war  which  had  broken  out  in  Spain  and 
was  attended  with  good  success,  had  heightened  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prussian  State  caused  by  the 
humiliation  they  had  suffered.  All  thirsted  for  revenge; 
plans  of  insurrection,  which  aimed  at  exterminating  the 
French  scattered  about  the  country,  were  arranged;  among 
others,  one  was  to  be  carried  out  at  Berlin,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  trouble  to  keep  the  leaders,  who  confided  their  in- 
tentions to  me,  from  a  premature  outbreak.  We  all  watched 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  war  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Austrian,  for  the  preparations  of  that  Power  had  not  re- 
mained a  secret;  expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest 
point;  pains  were  necessary  to  moderate  the  excited  eager- 

*  Baumjg;arten,  Gisckichte  S^aniem* 
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ness  for  resistance  in  order  to  profit  by  it  in  more  favourable 
circumstances.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that  the  members 
of  the  Military  Commission,  Colonels  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau^ 
and  Major  Grolmann  went  on  with  the  preparatory  military 
arrangements.  Colberg  was  strengthened  to  maintain  the 
maritime  conmiunication  with  England;  brave  officers  were 
chosen  to  be  commandants  of  corps;  all  the  slothful,  luke- 
warm, or  evil-disposed,  all  who  were  content  with  servitude, 
were  dismissed;  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Field-Marshal 
Kalkreuth,  author  of  the  unhappy  Peace  of  Basel  (Tilsit !), 
an  able  and  experienced  soldier,  but  crafty,  ambitious, 
envious,  and  paralysed  by  the  routine  of  old  age  and  the 
domination  of  a  maUcious  and  grasping  wife.  This  party 
was  joined  by  all  the  men  of  pleasure  and  fashion,  e.  g. 
Prince  Hatzfeld,  all  Jews,  here  and  there  a  narrow-minded 
country  squire,  all  the  selfish  men  of  office  and  red  tape, 
with  several  learned  sophists,  and  as  far  as  they  could  they 
favoured  adhesion  to  France. 

^^To  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  this  thought  was  in- 
tolerable, the  incubus  of  the  French  garrisons,  of  marchings 
through  the  country,  indescribable  provocations,  kept  alive 
its  hatred  of  the  French,  and  powerful  support  might  be 
counted  upon.  Fichte^s  Addresses  to  the  Germans,  deliv- 
ered during  the  French  occupation  of  Berlin  and  printed 
under  the  censorship  of  M.  Bignon,  the  Intendant,  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  feehngs  of  the  cultivated  class." 

But  here  the  extract  must  be  interrupted,  for  new  matter 
for  refiexion  is  before  us.  I  have  endeavoured  above  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  Stein  advanced  to  a  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  work  before  him.  At  first,  I  have  pointed 
out,  he  saw  nothing  needful  but  an  administrative  reform. 
Then  arriving  at  Memel  and  having  the  labours  of  the  Im- 
mediate Commission  submitted  to  him,  he  at  once  recognizes 
the  value  of  their  sweeping  suggestions  and  puts  his  hand 
to  a  vast  social  and  industrial  innovation.  Then  comes  upon 
him  the  discovery  of  the  complete  hoUowness  of  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit,  and  of  the  inunense  financial  needs  of  the  State* 
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We  have  seen  him  grappling  with  these  financial  difficulties, 
and  have  remarked  that  the  leak  through  which  the  wealth 
of  Prussia  was  disappearing  evidently  was  one  which  could 
not  be  closed,  because  Napoleon  did  not  want  it  to  be  closed. 
As  soon  as  Stein  saw  this  clearly  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  think  of  a  new  war,  but  we  can  fancy  with  what  re- 
luctance he  gave  way  to  such  a  thought.  A  new  war!  What 
could  be  expected  from  a  new  war  undertaken  by  an  impov- 
erished state,  which  when  at  the  height  of  prosperity  had 
shown  itself  too  demoraUzed  to  keep  the  field,  and  had,  as 
yet,  scarcely  begun  to  reform  its  army?  It  was  just  at  this 
stage  in  the  course  of  his  reflexions  that  the  Spanish  Re- 
bellion happened,  and  showed  him  a  nation  in  many  respects 
far  more  demoralized  and  less  prepared  for  war  nevertheless 
undertaking  it,  and,  after  a  short  time,  with  signal  success. 
But  something  else  arrived  about  the  same  time  to  influ- 
ence his  mind.  That  in  the  midst  of  such  weighty  matters 
he  should  remember  to  mention  Fichte's  Addresses  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  the 
public  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  it  leads  us  to  conjecture 
that  they  must  have  strongly  influenced  his  own.  They  had 
been  delivered  in  the  winter  at  Berlin  and  of  course  could 
not  be  heard  by  Stein,  who  was  then  with  the  King,  but 
they  were  not  published  till  April.  As  affecting  public 
opinion  therefore,  and  also  as  known  to  Stein,  the  book  was 
almost  exactly  of  the  same  date  as  the  Spanish  Rebellion, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  mention  the  two  influ- 
ences together.  In  the  educational  schemes  which  were 
discussed  in  the  later  months  of  the  Ministry  and  in  the 
more  elevated  tone  which  the  Reformers  began  to  take 
Fichte's  influence  is  traceable;  it  seems  to  have  dictated  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  Political  Testament  which  was 
signed  by  Stein  on  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
which  will  be  given  below. 

But  what  must  have  struck  him  most  in  Fichte's  book,  \ 
was  that  in  which  it  confirmed  the  lessons  taught  by  the  \ 
Spanish  Revolution.    When  the  lectures  were  delivered  at  l 
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Berlin  a  rising  in  Spain  was  not  dreamed  of,  and  even  when 
they  were  published  it  had  not  taken  place,  nor  could 
clearly  be  foreseen.  And  yet  they  teach  the  same  lesson. 
That  doctrine  of  nationality  which  was  taught  affirmatively 
by  Spain  had  been  suggested  to  Fichte's  mind  by  the 
reductio  ad  dbsurdum  which  events  had  given  to  the  negation 
of  it  in  Germany.  Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  than 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  methods  of  proof  at  the  same 
moment,  and  the  prophetic  elevation  of  these  discourses 
(which  may  have  furnished  a  model  to  Carlyle)  was  well 
fitted  to  drive  the  lesson  home,  particularly  to  a  mind  like 
Stein^s,  which  was  quite  capable  of  being  impressed  by 
large  principles.  Moreover  Fichte's  strong  personality  may 
have  inspired  Stein  with  more  interest  than  he  commonly 
felt  for  philosophers;  the  two  men  resembled  each  other 
morally;  and  if  we  may  believe  Amdt  they  resembled  each 
other  even  in  personal  appearance,  so  much  so  that  after 
his  first  interview  with  Stein,  Amdt  went  away,  as  he  tells 
us,  racking  his  brain  to  think  where  he  had  seen  that  face 
before,  and  at  last  recollected  that  the  face  of  Fichte  had  all 
the  same  characteristics,  except  that  Fichte  had  always  the 
expression  of  one  who  sought,  while  Stein  wore  the  look  of 
one  anchored  and  secure. 

Fichte's  Addresses  do  not  profess  to  have  in  the  first  in- 
stance nationality  for  their  subject.  They  profess  to  inquire 
whether  there  exists  any  grand  comprehensive  remedy  for 
the  evils  with  which  Germany  is  afflicted.  They  find  such 
a  remedy  where  Turgot  long  before  had  looked  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  selfishness  to  which  he  traced  all  the  abuses 
of  the  old  regime,  that  is,  in  a  grand  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. Fichte  reiterates  the  favourite  doctrine  of  modem 
Liberalism,  that  education  as  hitherto  conducted  by  the 
Church  has  aimed  only  at  securing  for  men  happiness  in 
another  life,  and  that  this  is  not  enough,  inasmuch  as  they 
need  also  to  be  taught  how  to  bear  themselves  in  the  present 
life  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  the  state,  to  others  and  them- 
selves.   He  is  as  sure  as  Turgot  that  a  system  of  national 
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education  will  work  so  powerfully  upon  the  nation  that  in  a 
few  years  they  will  not  be  recognisable,  and  he  explains  at 
great  length  what  should  be  the  nature  of  this  system, 
dwelling  principally  upon  the  importance  of  instilling  a  love 
of  duty  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  reward.  The  method 
to  be  adopted  is  that  of  Pestalozzi.  Out  of  fourteen  lectures 
the  first  three  are  entirely  occupied  with  this.  But  then  the 
subject  is  changed,  and  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  a  long 
discussion  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish 
Germany  from  other  nations  and  particularly  other  nations 
of  German  origin.  At  the  present  day  this  discussion,  which 
occupies  four  lectures,  seems  hardly  satisfactory;  but  it  is  a 
striking  deviation  from  the  fashion  of  that  age,  particularly 
in  a  treatise  on  education,  that  so  much  importance  should 
be  attached  to  national  distinctions,  and  that  the  distinct- 
ively German  quality  in  the  Germans  should  be  represented 
as  precious  and  deserving  to  be  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  rather  than  something  accidental  which  education  was 
to  smooth  away.  But  up  to  this  point  we  perceive  only  that 
the  subject  of  German  nationality  occupies  Fichte's  mind 
very  much,  and  that  there  was  more  significance  than  we  at 
first  remarked  in  the  title.  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation; 
otherwise  we  have  met  with  nothing  likely  to  seem  of  great 
importance  to  a  statesman.  But  the  eighth  Lecture  pro- 
pounds the  question.  What  is  a  Nation  in  the  higher  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  and  what  is  patriotism?  It  is  here  that 
he  delivers  what  might  seem  a  commentary  on  the  Spanish 
Revolution,  which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  His  German 
experience  has  trained  him  to  perceive  clearly  the  difference 
between  the  Nation  and  the  State;  he  has  learned  to  under- 
stand the  preciousness  of  the  national  tie  even  when  no  civic 
tie  is  involved  with  it,  and  when  he  speaks  of  patriotism  he 
does  not  for  a  moment  confound  it  with  fidelity  or  loyalty  to 
the  State.  For  he  is  not  addressing  the  Prussians,  who 
might  be  thought  to  be  united  by  the  civic  bond,  but  the 
Germans,  who  had  lately  seen  the  slight  civic  bond  that 
united  them  contemptuously  snapped  by  Napoleon^  but  yet 
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felt  the  national  bond  holding  them  together.  It  is  because 
this  German  nation  which  he  addressed  was  in  the  opposite 
extreme  to  Spain,  that  he  throws  so  much  light  upon  the 
Spanish  movement.  He  explains  the  vitality  of  Spain  in  the 
midst  of  her  extreme  political  decay  when  he  points  out  that 
a  nation  is  quite  different  from  a  polity,  though  this  would 
never  have  been  learnt  from  contemplating  Spain  itself, 
in  which  the  nation  and  the  polity  were  so  absolutely 
identified. 

Nation  and  Country  (he  says  here)  extend  far  beyond  the  State  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  beyond  the  order  of  society,  as  this  is  apprehended 
in  an  abstract  simple  conception,  and  constituted  and  conserved  in  accordance 
with  that  conception.  The  object  of  this  is  security  of  rights,  internal  p«ace, 
B  livelihood  to  every  one  and  preservation  of  material  existence  during 
Heaven's  pleasure  by  means  of  industry.  All  this  is  but  means,  condition, 
preparation  for  that  which  patriotism  has  mainly  in  view. 

And  now  for  the  difference  between  patriotism  and  mere 
civic  duty  or  loyalty. 

The  mere  maintenance  of  the  traditional  constitution,  of  the  laws,  of  avil 
well-being,  requires  no  life  properly  so  called,  no  original  act  of  the  will.  But 
when  this  uniform  course  is  exposed  to  danger  and  it  is  necessary  to  form  new 
resolutions  without  the  help  of  precedent ,  then  there  must  be  a  self-acting 
principle  of  life.  What  then  is  the  spirit  that  can  be  put  at  the  helm  in  such 
a  case,  that  can  decide  with  proper  firmness  and  sureness  and  without  uneasy 
hesitation,  that  can  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  demand  of  every  one  it 
meets,  whether  he  himself  consents  or  not,  and  if  necessary  to  compel  him,  to 
put  everjrthing,  life  included,  to  hazard?  Not  ^  spirit  of  quiet  civic  hyaltf 
to  ike  consHiutioK  and  the  Unas;  no,  but  the  consuming  flame  of  the  higher 
patriotism,  which  conceives  the  nation  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Eternal ;  for 
which  the  high-minded  man  devotes  himself  with  joy,  and  the  low-minded 
man ,  who  only  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  must  be  made  to  devote  him- 
self. Not  that  civic  loyalty  to  the  constitution;  that,  if  it  acts  reasonably,  can 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  whatever  happens,  since  government  is  not  done 
for  nothing,  it  will  always  be  able  to  find  a  governor.  Even  if  he  introduces 
slavery,  since  he  makes  his  profit  out  of  the  lives,  the  number,  even  the  well- 
being  of  the  slaves  under  him,  if  he  knows  at  all  how  to  calculate,  slavery  will 
be  endurable.  They  will  alwajrs  at  least  have  life  and  maintenance.  And 
why  then  should  they  fight?  AAer  these  two  things  quiet  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  them.  And  this  is  only  destroyed  by  the  continuance  of  the 
contest.  Accordingly  they  will  take  every  means  to  bring  it  as  soon  as 
possible  to  an  end,  they  will  comply,  they  will  give  way,  and  why  not? 
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He  asks  what  made  the  ancient  Germans  resist  Rome  so 
long,  though  they  must  have  known  the  superiority  of 
Roman  civilization?  and  answers, 


A  Roman  writer  makes  their  leaders  express  it  thus :  "whether  anything 
else  remains ,  but  either  to  assert  their  liberty  or  die  before  they  are  made 
slaves."  To  them  freedom  meant  just  remaining  Germans,  continuing  to  settle 
their  affairs  independently  and  spontaneously,  according  to  their  own  dis- 
position, and  also  developing  in  accordance  with  it  and  transmitting  the  same 
independence  to  their  posterity:  while  slavery  to  them  meant  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  Romans  offered,  because  they  would  force  them  to  become 
something  different  from  Germans,  to  become  half  Romans.  They  assumed  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  any  one  would  rather  die  than  see  this  happen,  and 
that  a  real  German  could  only  wish  to  live  in  order  to  be  and  remain  a  Ger- 
man, and  train  his  family  to  be  so  too. 

The  following  paragraph  must  have  seemed  within  a 
month  after  it  was  pubhshed  a  real  prophecy. 

He  who  sets  a  definite  limit  to  his  sacrifices  and  declines  to  venture 
further  than  a  certain  point,  will  cease  to  resist  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  danger 
arriving  at  this  point  which  will  not  bear  to  be  surrendered  or  sacrificed.  He 
who  sets  no  such  limit,  but  stakes  everything,  and  the  utmost  that  man  can 
lose  here  below,  his  life,  will  never  cease  to  resist,  and  must  certainly  prevail 
if  his  antagonist  does  not  go  so  far.  A  nation  that  is  capable ,  jif  it  were  only 
in  its  highest  representatives  and  leaders,  of  fixing  its  eyes  firmly  on  the 
vision  from  the  spiritual  world.  Independence,  and  being  possessed  with  the 
love  of  it,  like  our  earliest  ancestors,  will  assuredly  prevail  over  a  nation  that 
is  only  used  as  the  tool  of  foreign  aggressiveness  and  for  the  subjugation  of 
independent  nations,  like  the  Roman  armies ;  for  the  former  have  everything 
to  lose  and  the  latter  only  something  to  gain. 

Here  certainly  is  heard  the  tocsin  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic 
Revolution  and  of  all  the  Nationality  Wars  that  were  to 
follow.  Fichte  proclaims  the  nation  not  only  to  be  different 
from  the  state,  but  to  be  something  far  higher  and  greater. 
His  view  of  it,  we  may  observe,  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
that  which  we  were  led  to  take  in  considering  the  Spanish 
movement.  We  treated  it  as  analogous  to  the  clan  and  as 
a  stronger  union  than  the  state,  because  the  attraction 
which  holds  it  together  is  more  instinctive  and,  as  it  were, 
more  animal.  This  is  perhaps  the  true  account  of  the  nation 
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as  such,  but  such  a  nation  as  Fichte  describes,  the  undying 
whole  of  which  the  individual  is  a  perishable  part,  and  in 
which  the  work  and  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  may 
hope  for  a  kind  of  earthly  immortality,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  favourable  circumstances,  though  it  was  perhaps  some- 
thing scarcely  so  sublime  for  which  the  Spanish  patriots 
devoted  themselves.  But  we  have  observed  that  the  special 
lesson  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  was  not  so  much  the 
superiority  of  the  nation  to  the  state  as  the  inmiense  force 
that  was  gained  when  nation  and  state  coincided.  Applied 
to  Germany  this  doctrine  would  lead  to  the  practical  con- 
clusion that  a  united  German  State  ought  to  be  set  up  in 
which  the  separate  German  States  should  be  absorbed. 
And  to  this  conclusion  the  principles  now  proclaimed  by 
Fichte  have  gradually  brought  his  countrymen.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  tiiat  he  draws  this  conclusion  himself. 
In  the  lecture  before  us  he  contents  himself  with  advising 
that  patriotism  as  distinguished  from  loyalty  to  the  State 
should  be  carefully  inculcated  in  the  new  education,  and 
should  influence  the  individual  German  Governments.  It 
would  not  indeed  have  been  safe  for  Fichte  to  propose  a 
political  reform,  but  it  rather  appears  that  he  thought  it  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  that  the  nation  and 
the  state  should  be  distinct.  The  following  passage  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  how  much  beauty  could  be  found  in 
that  old  constitution  of  Germany  which  to  us  seems  so 
chaotic. 


With  the  Germans  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks ,  and  with  them  alone,  the 
state  and  the  nation  were  actually  separated  from  each  other,  and  each  had  a 
representation  of  its  own,  the  former  in  the  particular  German  kingdoms  and 
principalities,  the  latter  visibly  in  the  Imperial  Union,  and  invisibly  according 
to  an  imwritten  law  which  nevertheless  lived  in  every  mind  and  showed  itself 
everywhere  indirectly  in  a  crowd  of  customs  and  arrangements.  As  fur  as  the 
German  language  extended  each  man  who  saw  the  light  within  its  frontiers 
might  regard  himself  as  having  a  double  citizenship,  at  the  same  time  of  his 
native  State,  to  whose  care  he  was  committed  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the 
whole  common  Fatherland  of  the  German  nation.  It  was  open  to  each  man 
over  the  whole  surface  of  this  Fatherland  to  look  out  for  himself  the  culture 
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that  had  the  most  affinity  with  his  understanding,  and  the  sphere  of  action 
that  suited  it  best,  and  a  talent  did  not  grow  into  its  place  like  a  tree,  but  was 
allowed  to  seek  it.  He  who  fell  out  with  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
found  himself  through  the  direction  which  his  culture  took ,  easily  found  a 
cordial  reception  elsewhere,  replaced  his  lost  friends  by  new  ones,  found  time 
and  leisure  to  explain  himself  more  fully,  perhaps  even  to  win  over  and  recon- 
cile those  whom  he  had  offended  and  so  to  unite  the  whole.  No  Prince  of 
German  birth  has  ever  brought  himself  to  confine  his  subjects  to  a  fatherland 
limited  by  the  mountains  or  rivers  which  bounded  his  own  dominion,  or  to 
regard  them  as  bound  to  the  soil.  A  truth  which  might  not  be  proclaimed  in 
one  place  was  allowed  to  be  proclaimed  in  another,  in  which  perhaps  those 
which  were  allowed  there  were  in  turn  forbidden;  and  so  with  much  one- 
sidedness  and  narrowness  in  particular  states  there  yet  prevailed  in  Germany 
taken  as  a  whole  the  greatest  freedom  of  investigation  and  publication  that 
any  nation  ever  possessed ;  and  everywhere  the  higher  culture  was  and  re- 
mained the  result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  German 
States ;  and  this  higher  culture  gradually  in  this  form  filtered  in  due  course 
down  to  the  greater  people,  which  so  went  on  ever  educating  itself  by  its  own 
action. 

Fichte  speaks  here  rather  as  a  Professor  than  a  poli- 
tician; evidently  he  is  thinking  of  what  happened  to  himself 
when  he  left  Saxony  in  consequence  of  the  charge  of  atheism 
that  was  brought  against  his  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
found  a  refuge  in  Prussia. 

In  the  following  lectures  Fichte  returns  to  the  subject  of 
education,  where  we  do  not  follow  him  in  detail.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  his  words  on  this  subject 
did  not  fall  to  the  ground.  They  certainly  influenced  Stein, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  they  did  much  to  form  the  ideas 
and  plans  of  the  great  educational  reformer  who  soon  after 
appeared,  W.  v.  Humboldt.  The  following  passage  partly 
explains  the  importance  Fichte  just  then  attached  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  last  sentence  of  it  hints  at  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  speaker  laboured  in  attempting  to  rouse  the 
energies  of  his  countrymen  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
censor. 

That  we  can  no  longer  resist  openly  has  been  already  assumed  as  pal- 
pable and  imiversally  admitted.  Having  then  lost  the  first  object  of  life,  what 
remains  for  us  to  do?  Our  constitutions  will  be  made  for  us,  our  treaties  and 
the  use  of  our  military  forces  will  be  prescribed  to  us,  a  code  will  be  given  US| 
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even  the  right  of  judicial  trial  and  decision  and  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  at 
times  taken  away;  for  the  present  we  shall  he  relieved  of  all  these  cares. 
Education  alone  has  heen  overlooked ;  if  we  want  an  occupation  let  us  take  to 
this.  There  we  may  expect  to  be  left  undisturbed.  I  hope — perhaps  I  de- 
ceive myself,  but  as  it  is  only  for  this  hope  that  I  care  to  live  I  cannot  part 
with  it — I  hope  to  convince  some  Germans  and  bring  them  to  see  that  nothing^ 
but  education  can  rescue  us  from  all  the  miseries  that  overwhelm  us.  I  count 
especially  upon  our  being  made  more  disposed  to  observation  and  earnest  re- 
flexion by  our  need.  Foreign  countries  have  other  comforts  and  resources ;  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  will  give  any  attention  to  such  a  thought,  supposing  it  to 
occur  to  them,  or  give  any  credit  toil;  on  rt*  contrary  ^  1  hope  it  tuiUprwe  a 
rick  source  of  am-usement  to  the  readers  of  their  Journals  if  they  ever  learn 
that  any  one  promises  such  great  results  from  education. 

Education  is  to  be  compulsory,  as  military  service,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  public 
welfare. 

In  past  times  the  performance  of  military  service  was  left  to  free  choice ; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view,  no 
scruple  was  made  of  helping  it  out  by  compulsion ,  because  we  thought  the 
matter  important  enough  and  necessity  suggested  compulsion  .  .  .  But  if,  to 
avoid  too  much  outcry  at  first,  we  choose  to  limit  the  compulsion  in  the  same 
way  as  hitherto  the  compulsion  to  military  service  has  been  limited,  and 
exempt  from  it  the  classes  now  exempted  from  that  {i.  e.  the  middle  class),  no 
serious  mischief  will  result.  For  the  rational  parents  of  the  exempted  class 
will  voluntarily  submit  their  children  to  this  education. 

This  singular  connexion  between  German  culture  and 
the  middle  class  of  the  population  is  unconsciously  marked 
in  the  following  sentence. 

It  will  now  be  made  clear  where  our  boasted  culture  is  confined  to  a  few 
persons  of  the  middle  class  who  display  it  in  literature,  such  as  all  German 
states  can  point  to ,  and  where  on  the  contrary  it  extends  also  to  the  higher 
classes  who  counsel  the  Government. 

In  the  twelfth  lecture  he  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of 
nationality,  recapitulating  what  he  has  said  under  three 
heads  of  inquiry:  (i)  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true  that  there 
is  a  German  nation,  and  that  its  continuance  in  its  peculiar 
and  independent  character  is  now  endangered;  (2)  whether 
it  is  worth  while  or  not  worth  while  to  preserve  it;  (3)  whether 
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there  is  any  sure  and  thorough  means  of  preserving  it  and 
what  that  means  may  be.  He  conjures  his  audience  to  form 
some  definite  opinion  on  these  points  and  then  stick  to  it. 
Let  them  not  flatter  themselves  that  when  their  inde- 
pendence is  gone  their  language  and  hterature  will  reniain. 
It  is  before  all  things  to  be  remembered  that 

the  first  original  and  truly  natural  frontiers  of  states  are  unquestionably  their 
spiritual  frontiers.  What  speaks  the  same  language ,  that  is  from  the  first  and 
apart  from  all  human  contrivance  united  by  mere  Natiure  with  a  multitude  of 
invisible  ties.  It  understands  itself  and  may  go  on  understanding  itself  better, 
it  belongs  to  itself  and  is  by  nature  one  and  an  indivisible  whole.  Nor  can  it 
at  pleasure  take  up  and  mix  into  itself  a  nation  of  foreign  origin  and  language 
without — at  least  at  first — confusing  itself  and  violently  disturbing  the  even 
course  of  its  development.  Only  from  this  internal  frontier  described  by  the 
human  being's  essential  intellectual  nature  comes  the  external  limitation  of  the 
territory  as  a  consequence ;  and  in  a  natural  view  of  things  it  is  not  the  people 
who  live  within  certain  mountains  and  rivers  who  form  oa  that  account  a 
nation,  but  contrariwise  people  live  together  and  are  shielded,  if  fortune 
arranges  it  so,  by  rivers  and  mountains,  because  already  by  a  higher  law  of 
nature  they  were  a  nation. 

There  follows  a  vivid  description  of  a  Universal  Monarchy 
and  of  the  barbarism  and  wickedness  by  which  alone  such 
a  fabric  could  be  supported;  assuredly  Napoleon  had  reason 
to  complain  of  Bignon's  negligence  in  allowing  this  passage 
to  be  printed. 

The  series  closes  with  a  general  exhortation,  which  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  prophetic  eloquence.  I  extract 
from  it  such  sentences  as  bear  upon  our  present  subject. 

On  you  it  depends  whether  you  will  be  the  end  and  the  last  of  a  race 
worthy  of  little  respect  and  likely  to  be  despbed  no  doubt  even  above  its  de- 
serts by  the  after  time,  in  reading  whose  history  later  generations ,  if  in  the 
barbarism  which  will  begin  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  history,  will  be  glad 
when  the  end  of  them  arrives  and  adore  the  justice  of  Destiny;  or  whether 
you  will  be  the  beginning  and  germ  of  a  new  time  glorious  beyond  all  your 
imaginations,  and  those  from  whom  posterity  will  reckon  the  years  of  their 
wel£sure.  Consider  that  you  are  the  last  in  whose  hand  this  great  renovation  is 
placed.  You  have  at  least  heard  the  Germans  spoken  of  as  one,  you  have 
seen  a  visible  sign  of  their  unity,  an  Empire  and  an  Imperial  Union ;  or  you 
have  heard  of  it ;  among  you  have  been  heard  from  time  to  time  voices  that 
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were  inspired  by  that  higher  patriotism.  Your  successors  will  grow  accus- 
tomed to  other  views,  they  will  adopt  foreign  forms  and  another  current  of 
life  and  a£Ssurs ;  and  how  long  will  the  time  be  till  no  one  lives  any  long^er  who 
has  seen  Germans  or  heard  of  them  f 

Then  he  addresses  separate  classes,  first  the  young, 
then  the  old.  I  have  spoken  of  the  campaign  of  Jena  more 
than  once  as  the  campaign  of  old  men;  Fichte  has  perhaps 
the  Brunswicks,  the  MdUendorfTs,  the  Kalkreuths,  &c.,  in 
his  mind  when  he  breaks  out  as  follows : 

Look  through  the  history  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades ;  all  but  your- 
selves agree,  nay  you  yourselves  each  in  the  department  that  does  not  con- 
cern himself  agree,  that — omitting  exceptions  and  looking  only  at  the  majority 
— ^in  all  branches,  in  science  as  well  as  in  practical  afi^urs ,  worthlessness  and 
selfishness  have  been  greater  in  the  greater  age.  .  .  .  Yours  was  the  force  tha^ 
checked  all  improvement  which  kind  Nature  offered  us  from  her  ever  youthfut 
bosom,  all  the  while  until  you  were  gathered  to  the  dust  which  you  already 
were,  and  until  the  next  generation  in  striving  with  you  had  grown  like  you 
and  adopted  your  mode  of  proceeding.  You  have  only  to  behave  now  as  you 
have  behaved  hitherto  towards  all  proposals  of  amendment ;  you  have  only  to 
prefer  still  to  the  common  weal  your  empty  point  of  honour,  that  there  shall 
be  nothing  between  heaven  and  earth  diat  you  have  not  searched  out,  and 
you  Will  win  a  last  contest  that  will  relieve  you  of  all  future  contests ;  no 
amendment  will  take  place,  but  deterioration  upon  deterioration,  so  that  yon 
may  still  hope  to  enjoy  much  satisfaction  I 

Men  of  business  he  reproves  for  their  contempt  for 
culture.  Thinkers  and  writers  he  warns  not  to  complain 
so  much  of  the  shallowness  of  the  age,  for  "what  class  is  it 
that  has  educated  this  shallow  generation?  The  most 
evident  cause  of  the  dulness  of  the  age  is  that  it  has  read 
itself  stupid  in  the  books  you  have  written!"  The  Princes 
he  addresses  with  little  bitterness  and  commends  to  them 
his  scheme  of  education.  "Let  your  counsellors  (Stein,  for 
example)  consider  whether  they  find  it  sufficient  or  whether 
they  know  anything  better;  only  let  it  be  equally  thorough- 
going." 

He  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of  those  fore- 
fathers who  resisted  Rome  and  those  who  brought  in  the 
Reformatidn,  and  to  the  hope  of  that  posterity  who  will  one 
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day  call  them  forefathers.  This  peroration,  though  in  the 
approved  style  of  rhetoricians,  is  scarcely  to  be  cadled  arti- 
ficial. A  preparation  has  been  made  for  it  in  the  definition 
of  nationality,  the  virtue  of  which  has  been  made  to  lie  pre- 
cisely in  that  union  of  past  and  present  generations  which 
secures  to  the  actions  of  man  an  earthly  immortality. 

I  should  not  have  lingered  so  long  over  this  book  if  it 
did  not  strike  me  as  the  prophetical  or  canonical  book 
which  announces  and  explains  a  great  transition  in  modem 
Europe,  and  the  prophecies  of  which  began  to  be  fulfilled 
unmediately  after  its  publication  by  the  rising  in  Spain.  We 
have  distinguished  above*  two  different  kinds  of  Revolu- 
tion, which  may  be  called  the  English  and  the  French.  Both 
are  strictly  political,  that  is,  they  concern  the  State.  The 
French  Revolution  places  the  State  in  impartial  supremacy 
over  all  classes  in  the  community,  by  destroying  the  ex- 
emptions claimed  by  the  noblesse  and  clergy;  at  the  same 
time  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend  the  province  of  the  State. 
The  English  Revolution  endeavours  to  reduce  the  province 
of  the  State  for  the  advantage  not  of  any  class  but  either  of 
individual  liberty  or  of  local  self-government.  We  have 
now  before  us  a  third  Revolution,  not  less  important  than 
either,  which  is  the  Spanish  Revolution.  It  does  not  directly 
concern  the  State  at  all,  but  brings  out  the  conception  of 
that  which  so  often  lies  smothered  under  political  machinery, 
the  Nation.  As  the  French  Revolution  aims  at  equality  and 
the  English  at  liberty,  this  has  for  its  object  what  is  often 
misdescribed  as  liberty  but  is  really  independence.  Never- 
theless as  soon  as  independence  is  gained  and  the  spirit  of 
nationality  roused,  questions  properly  political  arise  and  a 
tendency  towards  one  of  the  other  revolutions  shows  itself, 
for  the  machinery  which  suits  an  artificial  state  will  not  suit 
one  which  is  also  a  nation. 

It  is  this  Spanish  Revolution  which  when  it  has  extended 
to  the  other  countries  we  call  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolu- 
tion of  Europe.  It  gave  Europe  years  of  unparalleled  blood- 
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shed,  but  at  the  same  time  years  over  which  there  broods  a 
light  of  poetry;  for  no  conception  can  be  more  profoundly 
poetical  than  that  which  now  woke  up  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  conception  of  the  nation.  Those  years  also  led 
the  way  to  the  great  movements  which  have  filled  so  much 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  rearranged  the  whole 
central  part  of  the  map  of  Europe  on  a  more  natiu-al  system. 
Our  own  business  will  be  mainly  with  the  spreading  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution  to  Germany  and  particularly  to  Prussia 
and  with  its  consequences  there. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STEIN  AND  INSURRECTION. 

We  have  seen  in  the  Spanish  rising  not  only  a  serious 
blow  to  Napoleon's  power,  but  also  the  beginning  of  a  moral 
resistance  to  the  very  principle  of  his  Empire  and  the  re- 
velation of  a  new  resource  which  statesmen  might  use 
against  him.  Yet  the  first  attempt  to  use  this  resource 
failed  deplorably,  and  his  Empire  was  not  in  the  end  over- 
thrown in  the  way  that  Stein  may  have  expected  in  1808. 
Stein  no  doubt  looked  forward  to  the  rise  of  a  party  of 
national  independence  in  Germany,  which  would  simply 
follow  the  Spanish  example.  It  would  be  led  by  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  Governments,  which  would  forget  their 
old  discords  in  a  common  need.  The  insurrection  of  Ger- 
many would  be  less  fiery,  but  then  it  would  be  guided  with 
much  more  intelligence,  than  that  of  Spain,  and  it  would 
be  equally  helped  by  England.  Gradually  the  disasters  of 
the  last  three  years  would  be  repaired  and  Napoleon's 
armies  rolled  back  to  the  Rhine  or  perhaps  even  further. 

What  actually  happened  was  different,  because  the 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria  could  not  be  realised 
soon  enough*  In  consequence  of  this  Napoleon  was  able  to 
engage  Austria  alone  in  1809,  and  he  now  reduced  her  as 
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low,  proportionally  to  her  former  p%wer,  as  he  had  reduced 
Prussia  two  years  before.  This  new  triumph  had  the  effect 
of  effacing  from  the  mind  of  Europe  the  impression  produced 
by  the  Spanish  rising.  Having  thus  recovered  lost  ground 
he  abandoned  himself  to  all  appearance  to  a  sort  of  fatality. 
As  though  his  inventiveness  were  exhausted  he  remained 
idly  gazing  at  the  war  in  Spain,  which  he  took  no  decisive 
steps  to  finish.  By  itself  it  was  no  serious  wound  to  a  power 
so  vast  as  his,  and  those  moral  effects  of  it  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  he  either  allowed  himself  to  forget  or  had  never 
clearly  understood.  He  fell  back  upon  the  feeblest  of  his 
plans,  the  continental  blockade,  and  sacrificed  to  this  the 
Russian  alliance,  before  it  had  yielded  by  any  means  all  the 
profit  he  might  have  drawn  from  it.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  warded  off  the  danger  of  a  union  of  all  Germany  against 
him  by  the  Austrian  marriage.  In  the  end  he  was  indeed 
overthrown  by  the  Spanish  ideas,  but  it  was  in  Russia  that 
they  first  crossed  his  path  again,  and  when  a  year  later  they 
were  found  animating  the  Germans  as  well,  it  was  the  North 
Germans  only,  and  Austria  this  time  is  late  and  half-hearted 
in  taking  arms  against  him. 

The  remaining  months  of  Stein's  Ministry  are  occupied, 
so  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  with  the  struggle  to 
bring  about  a  close  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  so  give  the  affairs  of  Europe  the  other  turn.  If  Stein 
and  Schamhorst  could  have  had  their  way,  the  year  1809 
would  have  seen  the  Spanish  Revolution  transferred  to 
Germany,  and  Napoleon  coping  not  merely  with  the  Arch- 
duke's army  on  the  Danube,  but  with  a  universal  rising  of 
the  German  nation  in  concert  with  such  armies  as  Prussia 
could  send  into  the  field  under  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau, 
helped  by  the  money  and  stores  of  England.  We  are  now 
to  consider  more  particularly  what  their  plan  was,  and  what 
were  the  obstacles  which  defeated  it. 

The  Spanish  explosion  had  a  more  speedy  reverbera- 
tion in  Austria  than  in  Prussia.  Not  so  completely  disabled 
by  the  campaign  of  1805  as  Prussia  had  been  by  that  of 
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1806,  Austria  steadily  contemplated  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
She  was  reforming  her  military  system  and  setting  a  Land- 
wehr  on  foot  even  before  the  movement  in  Spain  began. 
No  sooner  had  it  begun  to  be  successful  than  the  sympathy 
of  Austria  showed  itself  so  strongly  that  a  new  struggle  be- 
tween her  and  France  was  clearly  foreseen.  At  the  moment 
of  the  Capitulation  of  Baylen  (July  22nd)  this  war  seemed 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  thus  the  Spanish  rising 
seemed  hkely  to  be  not  only  in  the  end  but  even  im- 
mediately the  signal  of  an  anti- Napoleonic  Revolution 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  thus  in  August  that  it  becaxie 
necessary  for  the  Prussian  Government  to  determine  upon 
the  course  it  should  pursue  in  the  crisis  which  if  not  actually 
at  hand  was  certainly  not  far  distant.  Stein  had  returned 
from  Berlin  to  KOnigsberg  at  the  end  of  May,  and  had  been 
occupied  during  June  and  July  with  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  relating  to  internal  government.  These  I  find 
it  advisable  to  pass  over  for  the  present  in  order  tliat  we 
may  consider  connectedly  the  course  he  pursued  in  those 
foreign  questions  upon  whicli  everything  then  depended. 

From  a  report  of  Stein's  dated  August  nth  we  are  able 
to  discover  the  view  he  took  of  the  prospects  of  Prussia  at 
this  moment.  First  then  how  does  he  regard  Napoleon's 
power?  Does  he  think  of  it  as  an  imreal  fabric,  as  certain 
to  crumble  away  in  a  httle  time? 

It  is  very  doubtful  (he  says)  whether  the  present  state  of  a£Eairs  will  con- 
tinue or  pass  away.  The  mass  which  is  held  together  by  the  power  of  a  great 
man  may  dissolve  after  his  death,  or  complications  may  arise  from  his  caprice 
and  recklessness  which  he  is  not  able  to  disentangle.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  at  all  calculated  upon  the  Pope's  firm  maintenance  of  his  principles,  nor 
on  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  which  forces  him  to  use  troops  to  coerce 
them  and  once  coerced  to  keep  them  in  obedience.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  surmount  all  these  difficulties 
and  crush  Austria,  destroy  all  old  d3masties  as  he  has  done  the  Bourbons,  de- 
prive the  monarchies  of  their  independence  and  make  Europe  a  vassal  of 
France.  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  more  foreign  wars,  but  instead  of  them 
humanity  will  be  tormented  with  civil  wars  and  the  outbreak  of  domestic 
factions,  all  Nationality  destroyed  or  crippled,  and  the  conduct  of  all  great 
ioterests  of  ^e  human  race  committed  to  a  bureaucracy  receiving  its  definitive 
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guidance  from  a  distant  and  foreign  ruler.  Such  a  state  of  things  may  last  a 
long  time,  as  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  proves.  But  whether  transient 
and  calculated  only  for  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  permanent,  the 
present  state  of  things  is  in  either  case  very  wretched  for  nations  and  their 
rulers,  and  they  are  called  on  to  apply  all  means  to  avert  the  fate  that 
threatens  them. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  submit  or  resist?  We  must  therefore 
keep  alive  in  the  nation  the  feeling  of  discontent  with  this  oppression,  with  our 
dependence  on  a  foreign  nation,  insolent  and  growing  daily  more  frivolous. 
We  must  keep  them  fiuniliar  with  the  thought  of  self-help,  of  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  of  property,  which  in  any  case  will  soon  become  a  possession  and  a 
prey  to  the  ruling  nation ;  we  must  difiiise  and  give  currency  to  certain  ideas 
about  the  •way  of  raising  and  conducting  an  insurrection.  To  this  end  many 
ways  may  be  discovered  and  adopted  without  the  Government  showing  its 
hand  in  the  matter,  which  however,  as  occasion  serves  and  circumstances 
favour,  will  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  such  a  disposition. 

Such  a  plan  presumes  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  England  in  order  to 
get  arms,  money  and  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  the  former  Power,  and 
means  might  be  taken  to  secure  this  alliance. 

The  leading  idea  of  cooperating  by  insurrections  on  the  occasion  of  the 
outbreak  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  France  might  be  laid  before  both 
Powers,  and  a  statement  asked  of  them  what  help  they  are  prepared  to  offer. 
The  plan  of  operations  must  be  arranged  with  Austria  and  support  in  money 
and  arms  with  England,  also  in  case  of  failure  security  for  the  royal  family. 

But  does  Stein  consider,  it  may  be  asked,  what  security 
the  nation  will  have  in  case  of  failure?  To  the  nation  will 
not  failure  be  complete  ruin,  and  is  not  this  very  fact  a  suf- 
ficient condemnation  of  the  whole  scheme?  Has  not  the 
result  shown  that  the  King  was  wiser  than  Stein,  when  he 
rejected  this  plan,  submitted  for  several  years  to  what  was 
inevitable,  then  when  the  opportunity  was  really  favourable 
took  a  decisive  step  and  met  with  complete  success?  This 
objection  is  to  be  answered  by  asking  in  return  whether  it 
was  at  all  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  so  enormous  a 
disaster  as  overtook  Napoleon  in  Russia.  But  Stein  answers 
it  as  follows  ; 

We  must  look  the  possibility  of  failure  firmly  in  the  &ce,  and  consider  well 
that  the  Power  we  attack  is  great  and  the  intelligence  which  guides  it 
vigorous,  that  the  contest  is  begun  less  in  regard  to  the  Probability  of  success 
than  to  the  certainty  that  without  it  destruction  is  not  to  be  avoided^  and  that 
tire  do  our  duty  better  by  our  own  age  and  the  next  and  by  the  honour  of  the 
King' and  nation  in  falling  with  arms  in  our  hands,  than  in  patiently  sufiering 
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ourselves  to  be  fettered  and  held  in  chains.  We  must  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  the  thought  of  every  kind  of  sacrifice  and  of  death  if  we  would  tread  the 
path  now  proposed.  Thus  prepared  internally  and  favoured  by  circumstances, 
let  us  begin  in  God's  name  and  remember  that  by  courage  and  fortitude  great 
ends  have  been  reached  with  small  means.  Only  we  must  be  rid  of  all 
languid  wretched  creatures  that  are  insensible  to  noble  feelings  and  incapable 
of  any  kind  of  devotion  and  sacrifice,  people  who  mar  and  spoil  everything 
and  think  of  nothing  but  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  miserable  existences. 

Thus  if  resistance  might  possibly  lead  to  ruin,  submis- 
sion, according  to  Stein,  would  do  so  certainly.  In  this 
reasoning  it  seems  to  me  he  was  justified,  even  though  the 
event  might  seem  to  refute  it;  for  the  disaster  in  Russia 
was  so  entirely  tmprecedented  that  no  statesman  had  any 
right  to  calculate  upon  it,  however  much  he  might  be  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  some  quite  exceptional  calamity  arrest- 
ing a  course  so  violent  as  Napoleon's.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
patriot  to  try  something,  even  though  all  efforts  are  likely 
to  be  vain,  and  those  who  counsel  inaction  are  not  shown  to 
be  in  the  right  although  while  they  fold  their  hands  rescue 
comes  of  itself.  The  belief  that  nothing  was  risked  by 
resistance  which  was  not  equally  likely  to  happen  if  Prussia 
abstained  from  resistance  was  shared  by  SchamhorsL     He 

writes  as  follows : 

• 

If  this  war  with  Austria  ends  happily  for  France,  no  one  will  any  longer 
hinder  the  complete  sovereignty  of  Napoleon  in  Europe.  Destruction  of  the 
royal  dynasty  and  perpetual  war  for  the  interest  of  France  will  be  in  that  case 
the  fate  of  the  Prussian  royal  house  and  people.  What  awaits  Prussia  in  that 
case  has  happened  already  to  Sardinia,  Etruria,  Spain  and  the  Pope.  Nature 
and  habit  combine  to  strengthen  Napoleon's  love  of  dominion,  and  that  with 
the  most  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  royal  house  of  Prussia.  Prussia  therefore 
is  not  in  any  case  to  expect  a  continued  existence  from  Napoleon.  In  a  war 
with  France  it  may  no  doubt  easily  happen  to  Prussia  to  be  annihilated,  but 
that  is  no  worse  &te  than  will  most  probably  be  brought  about  a  few  years 
later  by  an  alliance  with  France.  In  a  war  waged  against  France  by  Prussia 
in  conjunction  with  Austria  much  more  is  risked  by  Austria  than  by  Prussia, 
for  the  former  has  a  great  deal  and  the  latter  little  to  lose — we  have  only  a 
half  existence — and  therefore  Prussia  has  good  reason  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  such  an  advantageous  alliance. 

In  this  last  sentence  an  additional  consideration  is  urged. 
The  threatened  annihilation  of  Prussia^  that  is,  its  annexa- 
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tion  by  the  French  Empire,  was  really  hardly  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  calamity,  for  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  was 
in  scarcely  any  respect  less  humiliating  and  was  decidedly 
more  painful  than  any  into  which  annexation  could  bring 
her.  She  risked  in  fact  little,  for  she  had  already  lost  al- 
most everything. 

In  urging  the  arguments  for  war  this  party  often  proposed 
the  question,  what  would  probably  be  the  course  of  events 
in  Europe  at  large  if  Austria  fought  Napoleon  alone.  It  was 
easy  to  predict  that  she  would  be  conquered,  for  she  was 
considerably  weaker  and  Napoleon  considerably  stronger 
than  in  1805,  when  even  the  help  of  Russia  did  not  save  her 
from  crushing  defeat.  If  then  she  was  beaten  what  would 
happen  next?  Since  this  actually  took  place  and  we  are  so 
familiar  with  all  that  followed,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back 
and  see  what  then  appeared  probable.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  as  a  wild  under- 
taking, which  proves  him  to  have  been  intoxicated  by 
success.  I  give  Stein's  predictions,  which  are  also  interest- 
ing because  they  show  us  the  notion  he  then  had  of  the 
Czar  Alexander,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  closely  con- 
nected. 

When  Austria  is  subjugated,  France  will  find  in  the  use  it  will  make  of 
its  fragments,  in  the  passive  obedience  of  the  miserable  and  selfish  German 
princes  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  ia,ooo,ooo  Poles  the  means  of 
weakening  Russia  still  further.  That  thinly  peopled  country,  devoid  of  in- 
dustry, will  make  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  a  country  ruled  by  a  weak 
sensual  prince,  intimidated  by  the  fiulure  of  a  number  of  schemes  abandoned 
as  lightly  as  they  were  undertaken,  through  the  agency  of  a  stupid,  awkward, 
(irrupt  and  meddlesome  bureaucracy,  a  country  where  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation  are  slaves,  such  a  country  will  not  long  maintain  the  fight  against 
civilised  Europe.  If  then  Russia  is  incapable  after  the  fall  of  Austria  of  offer- 
ing any  vigorous  resistance  to  France,  if  the  intention  of  the  latter  is  to  destroy 
Prussia,  if  Germany  can  only  be  saved  by  Germany,  we  must  strain  every 
nerve  and  exert  every  power  to  attain  this  object. 

Such  then  were  the  reasonings  by  which  a  war  policy 
was  supported.  A  plan  of  the  part  to  be  taken  and  the 
conduct  to  be  pursued  by  Prussia  when  the  war  between 
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France  and  Austria  should  begin,  was  drawn  up  by  Scham- 
horst,  and  was  laid  by  Stein  before  the  King  along  with 
some  suggestions  of  his  own  on  August  21st.  First  the 
troops  in  the  Province  of  Prussia  are  to  advance  and  join 
those  of  the  Pomeranian  Province  on  the  middle  Oder, 
while  those  in  Silesia  are  to  join  the  Austrians  and  open 
to  them  the  three  fortresses  of  Glatz,  Silberberg  and 
Cosel,  which  the  Austrians  are  immediately  to  provision. 
Next,  ' 

At  the  moment  of  this  advance  of  the  troops,  there  is  to  break  ont  a 
universal  insurrection  in  Pomerania,  the  New  Mark,  the  Mark  and  the  district 
of  Magdeburg,  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Hcssen,  Thuiingia  and  Franconia ; 
on  a  single  day  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  get  possession  of  all  the  fortresses 
by  treason  or  assault.    Also  in  Silesia,  if  it  is  not  prevented  at  the  outset  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  French  troops.     At  the  same  time  a  universal 
conscription  in  East  and  West  Prussia  is  either  to  support  the  advanang  army 
or  hold  the  Poles  in  check.     Prussia  will  voluntarily  surrender  her  Polish 
provinces  (only  retaining  that  which  she  has  held  since  the  partition  of  X772) 
and  allow  the  rest  to  constitute  itself  as  an  independent  State,  if  by  that  means 
she  can  divorce  the  Poles  from  the  French  interest.    But  if  Poland  clings 
firmly  to  France  a  war  of  extermination  must  be  waged  against  the  Polish 
nobility.     It  will  be  a  very  important  means  of  supporting  the  general  insur- 
rection if  Austria  would  operate  with  a  corps  along  the  Elbe  and  from  this 
quarter  feed  the  insurrections  with  guns  and  ammunition.    With  good  fortune, 
this  might  cause  the  destruction  of  the  French  armies,  and  in  any  case  all  the 
resources  which  the  French  draw  fi^m  Germany  will  be  taken  from  them.  .  .  . 
Not  a  word  must  be  said  of  acquisitions  of  territory,  rectifications,  aggrandise- 
ments.   The  only  question  now  is,  of  the  preservation  of  the  two  States  and 
their  ruling  dynasties.    A  miserable  jealousy  has  brought  the  States  of  Europe 
to  ruin,  only  confidence  and  union  in  good  and  bad  fortune  can  rescue  them. 
Away  then  with  the  wretched  diplomatic  style  intended  only  for  mutual 
deceit;   let  fi^nkness  and  directness  of  speech  reign  between  the  Powers 
who  take  on  themselves  the  great  work  of  the  liberation  of  Europe :   let  all 
their  alliance,  their  close  and  sacred  alliance,  be  union  in  victory  or  death. 

Stein  adds  here : 

The  war  must  be  waged  for  the  liberation  of  Germany  by  Germans.  This 
must  be  expressed  on  the  flags  of  the  insurrection ;  each  province  must  cany 
as  its  provincial  ensign,  its  arms  or  name  on  the  flag.  There  must  be  but  one 
cocarde,  the  colours  of  the  principal  German  nations,  the  Austrians  and  Ptus* 
sians,  viz.  black,  white  and  yellow. 
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He  seems  to  be  considering  how  the  insurrection  may 
be  used  so  as  to  leave  behind  it  lasting  symbols  of  the  unity 
of  Germany. 

Schamhorst  then  goes  on  to  draught  the  application  for 
help  which  should  be  made  to  England.  He  states  the 
supply  of  army,  uniforms,  &c.  which  he  hopes  to  receive 
from  England,  landed  at  Colberg  and  Pillau.  Stein  adds  : 
For  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  an  army  of  100,000 
men  there  will  be  required  10,000,000  thalers,  partly  in  loan, 
partly  in  subsidy,  which  may  be  paid  in  money  and  also  in 
goods.  Other  suggestions  of  Schamhorst's  follow,  for 
example,  that  England  should  raise  an  insurrection  in  Han- 
nover, while  Prussia  undertakes  to  raise  the  population  of 
her  old  Westphalian  territories. 

This  plan  was  considered  by  the  King,  whose  judgment 
upon  it  was  then  given  in  a  conference  with  Stein,  Scham- 
horst, and  Gneisenau.  It  was  as  follows :  first  that  nothing 
could  be  undertaken  without  the  help  of  Russia,  secondly, 
that  the  King  did  not  feel  he  could  depend  either  on  his 
own  people,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  or  upon 
Austria,  the  hereditary  foe  of  his  house.  His  mistrust  was 
natural  enough,  but  while  Count  Stadion  guided  the  affairs 
of  Austria  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  that  her  policy 
would  be  on  a  level  with  the  crisis;  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
the  Prussians  having  patriotism  enough  to  emulate  the 
Spaniards,  much  surely  must  have  depended  upon  the 
means  taken  to  rouse  their  feelings.  The  King's  dull  de- 
spondency was  indeed  not  calculated  to  strike  fire  out  of 
them,  but  could  he  have  shown  more  ardour  and  enthusiasm, 
or  could  he  have  employed  some  one  else,  for  example, 
Stein,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people  as  Chatham  had 
done  in  England,  there  was  surely  no  reason  to  despair. 
This  indeed  was  precisely  one  of  those  tasks  which  are 
impossible  to  those  who  think  them  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  those  mountains  which  can  be  moved  by  faith. 

What  made  the  King  rely  so  implicitly  upon  Russia  is 
not  clear.    The  Russian  alliance  had  not  profited  him  much 
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in  1807.  But  his  decision  in  favour  of  Russia  was  of  great 
importance.  As  he  had  elected  to  be,  he  was  saved  at  last 
in  1 8 13  with  the  help  of  Russia,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  have  been  momentous.  The  course  of  German  history 
would  evidently  have  been  very  different  since  if  Prussia 
and  Austria  had  forgotten  their  jealousies  in  a  glorious, 
perhaps  successful  resistance  to  Napoleon  in  1809;  as  it 
was,  those  jealousies  remained  and  deepened,  and  Prussia 
was  thrown  into  a  dependence  on  Russia  which  has  often 
since  been  burdensome  to  her. 

Here  then  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Minister  and  the  King  on  a  point  of  capital  importance. 
Nothing  in  the  traditions  of  Prussia  required  that  a  Minister 
should  step  beyond  the  part  of  a  humble  adviser  or  con- 
sider it  degrading  to  carry  out  a  policy  he  did  not  approve. 
But  Stein's  position  was  higher  than  that  of  previous 
Ministers,  and  the  question  more  momentous  than  any 
which  for  a  long  time  a  Minister  had  had  to  advise  upon. 
It  was  at  once  felt  that  the  Ministers  could  hardly  continue 
to  hold  office  if  the  King  should  finally  decide  for  peace, 
and  that  something  like  an  English  change  of  administra- 
tion might  take  place.  Immediately  after  the  interview 
with  the  King  Schamhorst  writes  to  Stein; 

The  King  must  answer  Yes  or  No  to  the  question  whether  he  will  carry 
on  with  all  his  forces  the  war  against  France  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  as 
soon  as  it  breaks  out.  If  so,  our  preparations  and  arrangements  must  g^o  on ; 
otherwise  not,  for  that  would  be  to  endanger  people's  lives  without  sufficient 
cause  and  to  compromise  the  State.  In  this  case  the  King  must  give  himself 
entirely  to  the  French  party  and  dismiss  the  people  who  are  known  to  the 
world  not  to  be  well  disposed  to  Napoleon  and  the  French.  It  is  our  duty,  I 
think,  to  tell  the  King  this. 

In  a  memoir  dated  September  ist,  and  entitled  "Our 
Political  Situation,*'  Schamhorst  repeats  this  opinion  in  very 
strong  language,  and  points  out  that  cruelly  treated  as 
Prussia  actually  was  by  the  French  it  was  madness  for  her 
to  take  up  any  position  between  desperate  resistance  and 
such  unreserved  adhesion  as  might  almost  compel  Napoleon 
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to  requite  her  with  favour.  But  whether  or  no  the  Ministers 
should  think  proper  to  retire  voluntarily  from  power  the 
question  of  war  could  not  be  discussed  without  putting  them 
in  danger  of  being  driven  from  it.  Stein  held  office,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  spite  of  a  strong  opposition  from  the  old 
aristocratic  party  by  the  tolerance  of  Napoleon  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  King's  respect  for  his  abilities 
and  sense  of  the  public  need  of  an  able  minister.  His  de- 
cided adoption  of  a  war-policy  might  indeed  have  strength- 
ened his  position  incalculably  if  he  had  been  able  to  carry 
the  King  heartily  with  him,  for  he  would  become  ten  times 
as  indispensable  as  before  from  the  moment  the  country 
should  be  committed  to  a  war.  But  if  the  King  should  even 
hesitate,  if  the  question  should  remain  only  for  a  few  weeks 
undecided.  Stein's  position  would  be  fatally  undermined. 
His  watchful  enemies  at  Berlin  would  soon  penetrate  the 
secret  of  the  division  in  the  King's  counsels.  From  them 
the  French  authorities,  and  speedily  Napoleon  himself, 
would  learn  to  regard  Stein  as  the  head  of  the  opposition 
to  French  interests,  and  it  would  require  a  firmness  of  will 
such  as  we  have  never  yet  known  in  Frederick  William  to 
keep  him  faithful  to  one  who  was  under  Napoleon's  dis- 
pleasure. Thus  from  the  moment  that  Stein  passes  from 
his  internal,  his  industrial  and  financial  reforms  to  become 
the  representative  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  in  Germany, 
from  the  moment  that  his  Ministry  commits  itself  to  a  policy 
of  war,  his  fall  is  certain,  and  only  the  question  of  time 
remains  undecided. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  August  the  endeavours  of  the 
opposition  are  aimed  at  simply  destroying  Stein's  influence 
with  the  King  and  Queen.  We  may  judge  of  their  method 
of  working  by  one  example  which  is  given  us.  A  large 
party  was  to  be  given  by  the  Countess  v.  Kalkreuth  at  a 
country  seat  near  Kbnigsberg.  The  King  and  Queen  were 
to  be  there,  and  at  this  party  the  discontented  faction  were 
to  gather  round  the  royal  pair,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  ex- 
tort by  their  entreaties  the  Minister's  dismissal.    Stein  him- 
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self  had  received  an  invitation  to  the  party;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  pass  him  over;  but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he 
would  not  appear,  because  such  gatherings  were  known  not 
to  be  to  his  taste.  But  some  rumour  of  the  plot  had  reached 
him  and  he  disconcerted  it  at  the  critical  moment  by  sud- 
denly making  his  appearance  and  telling  the  host  that  *'he 
had  made  a  point  of  coming,  as  he  had  heard  that  very 
interesting  matters  were  expected  to  be  discussed/'  Little 
perhaps  could  be  expected  from  such  direct  attacks ;  a  much 
more  promising  plan  was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Napoleon. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  party  had  found  no  means  of  doing 
this.  Stein  of  course,  as  he  was  bound  in  common  prudence, 
had  kept  his  anti-Gallican  sentiments  to  himself;  he  had 
even  condescended,  and  not  without  success,  to  play  the 
courtier  to  Daru.  They  could  indeed  assert  that  Stein  had 
not  Napoleon's  confidence,  but  they  could  bring  no  proof 
of  it,  and  Stein  could  point  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been 
put  at  the  head  of  affairs  without  Napoleon's  knowledge 
and  approval.  As  late  as  the  4th  of  August,  in  reporting 
upon  an  application  for  office  made  by  Zastrow  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  his  influence  with  Napoleon  and  of  Stein's 
want  of  credit  with  him,  Stein  was  able  quietly  to  remark 
that  Napoleon  had  twice  referred  to  him  in  conversation 
with  Prince  Wilhelm  as  a  person  of  whom  he  had  a  good 
opinion.  But  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end  at  once 
when  the  ministers  declared  for  war.  The  discontented 
party  had  now  all  and  more  than  all  they  could  possibly 
wish.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  enough  for  their  pur- 
poses that  he  should  declare  in  favour  of  any  kind  of  re- 
sistance. It  was  more  than  they  could  hope  that  he  should 
propose  the  Spaniards  as  a  model  to  be  imitated,  and  rush 
at  once  into  the  most  extreme  and  dangerous  course  that  it 
was  possible  to  enter  upon.  From  that  moment  they  had 
the  game  in  their  hands.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  collect 
their  proofs  and  lay  them  before  Napoleon.  We  shall  see 
how  easily  and  speedily  this  was  done. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  had  been  brought  forward. 
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as  we  have  seen,  by  the  preparations  of  Austria.  Soon 
however  it  appeared  that  the  breach  between  Austria  and 
France  was  not  quite  so  imminent  as  it  had  seemed  at  first. 
Napoleon  was  anxious  to  defer  it  until  he  could  make  his 
meditated  demonstration  in  Spain:  nor  was  Austria  yet 
quite  ready.  The  discussions  at  KSnigsberg,  so  dangerous 
to  Stein's  position,  might  therefore  have  been  discontinued 
for  a  time  if  they  had  not  been  reanimated  by  another 
occurrence.  Napoleon  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish 
rising  as  eager  to  recall  his  army  of  occupation  from 
Prussia  as  he  had  hitherto  been  bent  upon  keeping  it 
there.  The  first  bold  and  wide-spread  rebelhon  against 
his  authority  needed  to  be  put  down  with  exemplary 
promptitude,  and  he  was  bent  upon  invading  Spain  with  an 
army  such  as  he  had  never  commanded  before.  Accord- 
ingly he  wanted  his  soldiers  from  Germany  just  at  the 
moment  when  Germany  threatened  to  give  him  trouble 
once  more.  It  was  evidently  an  additional  argument  for 
the  war-party  in  Prussia  who  hitherto  had  been  forced,  as 
it  were,  to  "ground  their  courage  in  despair,"  that  Napo- 
leon thus  openly  confessed  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Spain  was  likely  to  help  them  not  merely  by  its 
example,  not  merely  by  teaching  the  Germans  to  rebel,  but 
still  more  by  drawing  away  the  tyrant's  armies  and  giving 
the  German  insurrection  freedom  to  take  its  course  almost 
unopposed.  And  indeed,  when  we  follow  the  history  of 
the  year  1809  we  see  more  occasion  than  at  any  earlier  time 
to  wonder  at  Napoleon's  good  luck  and  at  the  maladroit- 
ness  of  his  enemies.  The  materials  were  all  there  for  such 
an  attack  upon  him  as  must  have  been  almost  overwhelm- 
ing and  must  at  least  have  reduced  him  to  take  up  a 
defensive  attitude.  Popular  insurrection  over  the  whole  of 
Spain;  the  Austrian  army  commanded  by  the  general  who 
at  that  time  stood  next  to  Napoleon  in  European  reputation, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  supported  by  a  Landwehr,  by 
Tyrolese  heroism,  and  by  the  sanguine  ardour  of  a  popula- 
tion emulous  of  Spain;  Prussia  alsp  ripe  for  insurrection^ 
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and  headed  by  staunch  patriots,  and  men  of  spirit  and  ex- 
perience; England  already  at  hand  with  help  in  Portugal, 
and  preparing  a  mighty  expedition  for  a  descent  on  the 
northern  coast.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Napoleon 
should  be  allowed  to  emerge  from  all  this  to  all  appearance 
stronger  and  more  irresistible  than  ever.  Unfortunately 
the  want  of  concert  among  the  great  Powers  led  them  to 
time  their  blows  precisely  as  Napoleon  himself  might  have 
wished,  to  wait  till  he  was  quite  done  in  Spain  before 
breaking  out  in  Austria,  and  then  again  carefully  to  delay 
the  Walcheren  expedition  as  if  for  fear  of  interrupting  his 
triumphs  on  the  Danube.  But  the  most  melancholy  failure 
of  the  year  perhaps  is  the  complete  inaction  of  Prussia, 
which  not  only  struck  no  blow  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  but 
did  not  even  extort  from  Napoleon's  necessities  the  smadlest 
alleviation  of  her  condition. 

Our  English  historians  of  this  period,  who  have  seldom 
gone  to  German  sources  and  know  scarcely  anything  of 
Stein,  give  little  coherence  to  their  account  of  this  last  and 
most  grievous  of  the  failures  of  Europe  in  its  contest  with 
Napoleon.  It  cannot  be  properly  estimated  unless  we  go 
beyond  the  mere  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the  year 
1809,  and  penetrate  to  the  plan  which  was  broached  in  the 
autumn  of  1808,  and  which  would  have  given  unity  and 
effect  to  those  operations.  It  was  because  that  plan  was 
rejected  that  all  the  valour  and  self-devotion  of  1809  were 
wasted,  and  Napoleon  triumphed  once  more.  The  heroism 
and  glory  are  indeed  in  this  year  mainly  on  the  side  of 
Europe,  that  is  on  the  side  of  Hofer,  Schill,  Brunswick  and 
Palafox;  it  is  the  first  of  the  Persian  Wars  of  Europe;  but 
the  skill  and  the  victory  are  once  more  with  Napoleon. 
Now  the  plan  which  might  have  saved  everything  was 
matured  in  the  minds  of  Stein  and  Schamhorst,  and  it  was 
the  fall  of  Stein,  the  fall  first  of  his  foreign  policy  and  then 
of  his  Ministry  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  that  more  than  any 
other  single  incident  determined  the  imfortunate  result  of 
^1  the  efforts  of  Europe  in  the  following  year.    Owing  to 
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his  fall  Prussia  was  lost  to  the  common  cause,  and  this  loss 
ought  not  to  be  measured  simply  by  the  number  of  men 
she  could  bring  into  the  field.  For  no  one  can  say  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  such  men  as  Stein  and 
Schamhorst  organizing  an  insurrection  in  the  style  of  Spain, 
inspiring  it  with  their  own  energy,  directing  the  movements 
of  Bliicher,  Schill  and  Brunswick,  and  helped  esrfgerly,  as 
such  leaders  might  expect  to  be,  by  Canning  and  England. 

Prussia's  fate  now  depended  upon  two  things,  first  the 
decision  of  the  Czar,  since  the  King  had  pronounced  the 
countenance  of  Russia  a  necessary  condition  of  any  policy 
of  insurrection,  secondly  the  arrangement  that  might  be 
made  with  Napoleon  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  army. 

When  the  King  declared  the  Czar's  countenance  neces- 
sary he  may  have  merely  meant  to  say  that  resistance  to 
Napoleon  in  itself  was  a  desperate  measure  and  therefore 
not  to  be  thought  of  unless  his  other  frontier  was  secure 
from  attack.  Otherwise  the  Czar's  countenance  was  in  fact 
little  more  to  be  looked  for  than  the  countenance  of  Napo- 
leon himself.  If  the  want  of  concert  among  the  Govern- 
ments did  much  to  ruin  their  cause  in  1809,  of  course  Napo- 
leon's rock  of  safety  in  that  year  was  that  which  he  had 
laid  at  Tilsit,  the  Russian  alliance.  This  was  the  one 
occasion  on  which  that  system  was  put  to  proof,  and  most 
serviceable  it  showed  itself  to  be.  Alexander  had  been 
almost  as  much  the  author  of  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  as 
Napoleon;  he  had  actually  taken  part  of  the  spoils;  he  had 
insulted  Prussia  by  allowing  Napoleon  to  say  that  it  was 
only  out  of  friendship  for  him  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
restored  to  a  part  of  his  dominions.  There  seems  there- 
fore to  be  something  singularly  confiding  in  the  King's 
determination  to  follow  Alexander's  advice  as  to  whether 
he  should  try  to  break  the  chains  which  had  been  laid  on 
him  with  Alexander's  own  consent  and  assistance  and  for 
Alexander's  advantage.  This  Czar  earned  at  a  later  time 
the  gratitude  of  Europe,  but  iiow  he  Ipol^ed  on  with  the 
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coldest  composure  and  quietly  pocketed  his  bribe,  while 
what  might  well  have  been  the  final  subjugation  of  Germany 
was  accomplished  by  his  ally.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
the  first  half  of  1808  in  taking  possession  of  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  price  of  Tilsit,  viz.  Finland,  but  he  had  been 
promised  more  acquisitions  in  Turkey,  and  at  the  moment 
when  Frederick  William  determined  to  be  guided  by  his 
advice  he  saw  his  way  to  obtain  a  second  instalment  by 
obliging  Napoleon  again.  Napoleon  was  in  real  and  urgent 
need  of  his  good  offices;  he  had  to  make  up  the  ground  he 
had  lost  in  Spain  and  he  could  only  do  this  by  a  g^reat 
parade  of  his  good  understanding  with  Russia.  The  work 
of  Tilsit  must  be  solemnly  ratified  in  the  presence  of 
Europe,  and  such  a  display  must  be  made  of  the  boundless 
power  of  the  two  Emperors  as  should  efface  from  the 
public  mind  the  impressions  made  by  the  capitulation  of 
Baylen  and  the  flight  from  Madrid.  For  a  consideration 
the  Czar  was  ready  to  gratify  him  in  this  matter;  the  con- 
sideration was  the  Danubian  Principalities.  Erfurt  was 
fixed  upon  to  be  the  scene  of  the  great  demonstration,  and 
when  the  King  of  Prussia  told  his  Ministers  that  everything 
depended  on  the  Czar,  he  added  that  the  Czar's  advice 
could  be  obtained  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  through 
KSnigsberg  on  his  way  to  Erfurt  He  might  surely  have 
added  also  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Czar  was  going  to 
Erfurt  with  such  an  object  was  enough  to  show  beforehand 
what  his  advice  to  Prussia  would  be.  It  seems  however  not 
to  have  been  generally  understood  just  then  how  completely 
the  Czar  was  for  the  time  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  and  not 
only  the  King  but  even  Stein  and  also  the  Austrian 
Ministers*  seem  to  have  thought  it  quite  possible  that  they 
might  have  the  help  of  Russia  in  their  enterprise.  Alex- 
ander arrived  in  KOnigsberg  on  September  i8th  and  re- 
mained three  days.  He  promised  to  intercede  with  Napo- 
leon for  the  remission  of  part  of  his  pecuniary  claims  and 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops,  but  beyond  this  he  only 
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recommended  patience  and  delay.  Everything,  he  said, 
must  be  avoided  which  could  lead  to  a  breach  between 
Austria  and  France;  if  this  were  to  occur,  Napoleon  might 
postpone  the  settlement  of  Spain  and  turn  his  whole  force 
against  Austria.  The  insincerity  of  this  argument  was 
evident.  It  was  not  serious  to  say  that,  because  Napoleon 
if  attacked  at  once  might  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself 
meet  the  attack  with  all  his  forces,  therefore  it  was  desirable 
to  wait  till  the  Spanish  affairs  were  settled  and  he  could  use 
all  his  forces  without  any  inconvenience  to  himself.  Stein 
answered  as  follows,  brushing  away  this  argument  in  a 
single  contemptuous  sentence,  and  then  proceeding  to  ex- 
pound his  plan  of  a  German  insurrection  and  to  demand 
the  active  assistance  of  Russia  in  the  tone  of  one  who  really 
expected  to  get  it. 


If  we  admit  this  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  let  Spain  be  crushed,  and 
France  immediately  afterwards  throw  herself  on  Austria  and  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Europe ;  on  the  contrary  we  must  attack  France  while  she  is 
occupied  with  Spain,  and  we  must  make  ready  for  this  united  attack. 

Austria  is  armed  and  has  set  on  foot  a  great  military  force ;  the  use  b£  it 
depends  on  Russia's  decision  and  assent.  Russia  is  entangled  in  a  purposeless 
war  with  Sweden  and  the  Porte,  which  occupies  her  military  force:  these 
hindrances  must  be  removed  with  a  careful  hand. 

Prussia  is  hampered  by  the  French  occupation  of  the  land — this ,  it  is 
to  be  hoped ,  will  be  removed  by  the  negotiations  at  Erfurt ;  when  this  is  ac- 
complished we  can  immediately  make  all  preparations  for  an  army  of  at 
least  80,000  men,  a  Landsturm  of  xoo,ooo,  for  an  attempt  on  the  fortresses  of 
Magdeburg,  Ktistrin,  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  a  rapid  attack  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia. 

If  we  are  assured  that  Russia  and  Austria  will  attack  in  a  short  time  we 
may  be  the  more  complying  since  the  approaching  war  will  dissolve  again  the 
engagements  we  form ;  but  we  must  iirmly  insist ,  in  the  settlement  at  Erfurt, 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  country  and  restoration  of  the  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  we  must  foster  OMd  su^ort  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia  ^  and  when  the  movement  begins  we  must  summon 
the  nation  to  a  struggle  with  the  common  enemy  by  appropriate  proclamations 
setting  forth  the  object  of  the  war,  viz.,  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  the 
yoke  of  France. 

There  reigns  in  the  lost  provinces  of  Prussia  and  in  Hessen  a  great  de- 
gree of  disaffection,  and  these  assuredly  will  all  flock  to  the  standards  of  Ger- 
man liberty. 
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If  besides  a  proclamation  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  its  ex- 
pectations is  issued,  and  if  appropriate  arrangements  are  devised  in  the  same 
spirit  to  rouse  and  propagate  the  insurrection  by  persuasion  and  compulsion, 
success  is  not  at  all  doubtful. 

But  the  Princes  who  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  nation  must  sur- 
round themselves  with  men  of  vigour  capable  of  self-devotion,  and  must  put 
away  from  them  all  weaklings  and  lovers  of  ease  and  enjoyment  if  they  ^^ould 
convince  the  nations  of  the  fixedness  of  their  purposes. 

Germany  has  occasioned  her  own  and  Europe's  misfortune »  she  must 
recover  again,  by  her  efforts,  her  own  and  Europe's  liberty;  next  she 
must  give  itself  a  Constitution  which  may  restore  her  vigour,  her  unity, 
a  legal  condition  of  things  and  independence  of  French  influence.  Only 
one  enemy  of  her  independence,  her  morality,  her  progressive  liational 
development  has  Germany,  and  that  is  France.  Let  her  make  ready 
for  a  persistent  and  obstinate  struggle  with  the  restless ,  vain  and  domineer- 
ing nation  that  has  marred  for  centuries  her  neighbours'  happiness  and 
her  own. 

In  the  present  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  Russia  should  (<x)  take 
measures  for  making  her  forces  available  for  the  great  end  of  the  liberation  of 
Europe,  (6)  enter  with  Austria  and  Prussia  into  a  distinct  understanding  to 
attack  France  while  she  is  engaged  with  Spain  in  order  to  liberate  Germany : 
(c)  endeavour  at  Erfurt  that  the  most  favourable  arrangement  possible  may 
be  made  about  the  evacuation  of  Prussia  and  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit. 


It  would  appear  from  this  document  that  Stein  had  little 
notion  of  what  the  Czar  was  really  meditating.  He  appears 
to  take  his  good  will  and  almost  his  assistance  for  gpranted, 
perhaps  because  he  saw  so  clearly  what  Russians  interest 
really  was.  Had  the  Czar  taken  this  advice,  he  would  have 
saved  himself  the  life-and-death  struggle  of  1812,  and  the 
Turkish  provinces  for  which  he  sinned  did  not  fall  to  him 
after  all.  But  he  would  not  understand  that  Napoleon  was 
playing  the  same  game  with  him  that  he  had  played  so  long 
with  Prussia;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  only  fattening  him  for  the 
slaughter.  He  now  quitted  KOnigsberg  for  Erfurt,  whither  it 
was  intended  that  Stein  should  follow  him  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate with  Napoleon. 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  foreign  affair  which  was  under 
discussion  during  these  same  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, that  is,  the  arrangement  with  France  about  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
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country.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  evacuation  had  been 
delayed  up  to  this  time,  first  by  the  enormous  demands 
made  by  France,  and  afterwards,  when  Stein  had  succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  demands  of  Dam ,  by  Napoleon's  simple 
passive  refusal  to  consider  the  subject.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  in  the  then  condition  of  affairs  Napoleon 
had  no  intention  of  evacuating  a  country  where  his  troops 
were  advantageously  placed  for  watching  Russia  and  Austria 
and  were  supported  at  the  expense  of  Prussia.  Everything 
had  been  altered  by  the  rising  in  Spain.  Napoleon  now 
wanted  his  troops,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  fulfil 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 

The  reader's  natural  impression  will  be,  as  soon  as  the 
case  is  thus  put  before  him,  that  the  worst  is  over  for  Prussia, 
and  that  it  will  be  easy  for  her  to  make  some  advantage  out 
of  the  serious  shock  which  Napoleon's  affairs  had  received. 
This  seems  to  have  been  Stein's  first  impression,  for  he 
writes  thus : 

The  general  condition  of  tlie  foreign  relations  of  France ,  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  affairs,  the  alteration  in  Turkey,  the  internal  exhaustion  of  the 
country,  have  decided  the  Emperor  to  make  advances  to  Prussia,  and  he  pro- 
bably means  to  turn  all  his  imited  forces  against  Spain.  Accordingly,  we  may 
expect  that  he  will  be  easier  to  deal  with,  and  will  grant  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  hitherto. 

We  have  seen  that  Stein  was  deliberately  of  opinion  that 
insurrection  and  resistance  to  the  utmost  was  the  right 
course  for  Prussia  to  adopt.  This  might  be,  and  indeed  he 
allowed  it  to  be,  a  counsel  of  despair;  but  if  we  should  ad- 
mit that  he  went  too  far,  there  was  at  any  rate  so  much 
plausibility  in  his  proposal  that  use  might  have  been  made 
of  it  to  bring  Napoleon  to  reason.  Prussia  would  certainly 
risk  little,  considering  how  little  she  still  had  to  risk,  by  re- 
fusing to  make  any  more  concessions.  She  might  have 
said,  "What  we  have  surrendered  in  Daru's  convention  is 
far  more  than  we  ever  supposed  ourselves  to  surrender 
when  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  signed,  and  yet  that  treaty 
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Struck  with  dismay  every  Pms^an  who  read  iL  What  pre- 
text is  there  now  for  demanding  more  ?  Hare  we  waged 
another  war  with  France,  and  suffered  a  new  defeat?  If  it 
is  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  superior  power  that  new  con- 
cessions are  now  exacted  from  us,  let  Napoleon  considei 
whether  our  very  interest  does  not  actually  bid  us  resisc 
rather  than  comply.  He  may  indeed  annex  us — ^we  are  mo?e 
than  half  annexed  already — ^but  can  he  do  so  without  troops, 
and  does  he  not  want  his  troops  in  Spain?  Let  him  under- 
stand that  we  have  already  begun  to  consider  whether  die 
wisest  course  to  take  with  him  is  not  the  most  desperate, 
and  that  our  leading  Ministers  are  clearly  of  that  opinion. 
He  knows  that  Austria  can  already  hardly  restrain  herself, 
while  he  himself  judges  Spain  to  require  his  personal  pre- 
sence at  the  head  of  300,000  men.  We  are  at  the  end  of  our 
concessions;  if  he  wants  more  than  we  now  offer,  let  him 
add  to  the  two  great  wars  he  has  already  on  his  hands  an- 
other which  will  be  conducted  with  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Spaniards,  a  war  in  which,  supposing  him  to  be 
successful,  we  shall  lose  little,  while  he  cannot  but  lose 
much." 

It  was  no  doubt  to  be  expected  that  Napoleon  would  at 
first  make  new  demands  in  return  for  withdrawing  his 
troops.  It  was  not  his  custom  to  lose  anything  for  want  of 
asking  for  it,  and  in  the  present  case  imperiousness  was  the 
best  mask  under  which  he  could  conceal  embarrassment  and 
weakness.  But  if  the  Prussian  King  would  only  entrench 
himself  in  his  despair  and  firmly  refuse  to  be  thus  brow- 
beaten, it  was  impossible  but  that  in  the  end  Napoleon 
must  give  way.  We  are  now  to  describe  how  not  even 
despair  could  inspire  the  King  with  courage,  and  how 
Prussia,  already  brought  so  low,  took  another  downward 
step. 

In  the  first  place,  Napoleon  raised  his  pecuniary  claim 
which,  by  the  Convention  of  March,  was  little  over  100,000,000 
francs  to  141,000,000.    This  was  to  be  paid  over  to  France 
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in  a  form  which  would  require  Prussia  to  disburse  nearly 
two  million  thalers  and  a  half  every  month.  Moreover,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  trick  played  at  Tilsit,  other  claims,  those 
namely  of  the  ceded  provinces,  upon  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment were  proposed  to  be  left  for  future  settlement;  and  as 
Daru  had  reckoned  these  at  135,000,000  francs,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  new  treaty  would  set  Prussia  free  as  little  as 
the  old  one;  and  that  it  would  afford  Napoleon  a  pretext  for 
sending  back  the  troops  he  now  withdrew,  as  soon  as  he 
should  again  find  it  convenient  to  subsist  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Prussia.  In  addition,  the  famous  provision  was  to 
be  introduced  in  a  secret  article,  that  the  Prussian  army  was 
to  be  limited  to  42,000  men.  And  for  his  part  Napoleon 
offered  in  return  not  to  evacuate  the  country.  He  proposed 
to  retain  three  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  Stettin,  Kiistrin,  and 
Glogau,  with  garrisons  of  which  the  amount  was  to  be  stated 
and  which  were  to  be  subsisted  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prussian  government.  These  were  the  terms  now  offered 
by  Napoleon;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  in  no  way  what 
they  professed  to  be,  the  terms  of  Tilsit  offered  again  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  year;  but  a  new  treaty  consider- 
ably more  afflicting  to  Prussia,  which  Napoleon  has  the  as- 
surance to  offer  at  a  moment  when  his  power  is  seriously 
shaken  and  when  he  urgently  wants  his  troops.  But  in  an 
experience  of  many  years  he  had  formed  his  opinion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  of  what  one  might  venture  to  propose 
to  him,  and  his  calculation  proved  correct.  These  proposals 
were  made  at  Paris  to  Prince  Wilhelm  and  Ambassador 
Brockhausen  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  August,  and  Stein's 
report  on  them  is  dated  September  14th.  It  makes  no  com- 
ment on  the  stipulation  about  the  army  and  is  confined  to 
the  pecuniary  claims.  It  affirms  that  Prussia,  exhausted  as 
she  was,  literally  could  not  pay  a  sum  of  almost  two  million 
and  a  half  per  month,  points  out  the  injustice  of  the  claim, 
and  declares  that  "by  accepting  such  proposals  the  Prussian 
State  would  recognize  unjust  claims  as  legitimate,  incur  ob- 
ligations it  could  not  fulfil,  and  remain  exposed  to  the  danger 
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of  being  occupied  by  troops  once  more,  and  seeing  the 
royal  family  driven  out  under  the  pretext  of  breach  of  en- 
gagements." 

He  does  not  of  course  propose  to  meet  the  proposal  with 
a  blunt  negative,  but  remarks  that 

The  situation  warns  us  to  make  no  hasty  resolution,  for  Austria's  declara- 
tion has  left  Napoleon  in  perplexity,  and  the  insurrection  in  Spain ,  \irhere  the 
French  troops  are  driven  over  the  Ebro  and  Portugal  is  liberated,  is  taking  a 
solid  and  important  character,  while  the  hope  of  embarrassing  England  by 
closing  the  harbours  of  the  continent  has  vanished  and  left  her  position  more 
splendid  than  ever ,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  in 
the  end ,  recollecting  his  dignity  and  the  danger  to  which  his  independence 
will  be  exposed  by  the  subjugation  of  Prussia,  take  up  the  cause  of  this 
country,  its  ruler  and  his  family. 

He  concludes  thus : 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  we  should  not  accept  M.  Champagny's  pro- 
posals, but  abide  by  the  Convention  of  March,  only  stipulating  for  a  longer 
term,  that  we  should  inform  Austria  of  the  course  of  the  negotiations  and  de- 
mand her  cooperation,  that  we  should  represent  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
the  injustice  of  M.  Champagny's  new  proposals  and  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
cepting them,  and  also  recall  the  Prince. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  Stein's  foreign  policy  at  this  crisis 
consists,  first,  in  making  the  best  terms  possible  with  Napo- 
leon in  respect  of  the  evacuation;  secondly,  in  preparing 
resolutely  for  an  insurrection  throughout  North  Germany, 
to  begin  as  soon  as  war  should  be  declared  between  France 
and  Austria.  It  is  true,  as  he  himself  remarks,  that  if  an 
insurrection  was  at  hand  it  was  in  itself  of  little  consequence 
what  engagements  were  entered  into  at  Erfurt;  but  he  had 
no  desire,  even  under  duress,  to  sign  conditions  without  the 
intention  of  performing  them;  and  in  a  case  where  so  much 
depended  upon  guiding  and  animating  to  enthusiasm  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  it  was  all-important  not  to  begin  by 
acts  which  would  wear  the  appearance  of  weakness.  Such 
was  his  plan,  bold,  no  doubt,  yet  far  less  bold  than  that 
which  Spain  had  adopted  in  the  spring;  the  principal  diffi- 
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culty  of  it  lay  perhaps  in  the  coldness  and  want  of  clearness 
which  was  already  discernible  in  the  conduct  of  Austria ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  hands  of  Stein, 
such  a  plan  might  have  succeeded  splendidly,  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  breadth  of  it  were  suited  to  his  genius. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  at  this  crisis  were  Napoleon's 
views?  Surely  the  lesson  of  Baylen  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  him;  surely  he  must  have  had  some  notion  of 
the  danger  of  a  popular  insurrection  in  Germany.  Perhaps 
not,  for  he  was  a  soldier,  surrounded  with  soldiers;  he  felt 
and  continually  heard  expressed  contempt  for  amateur 
fighting.  When  he  thought  of  Baylen  it  presented  itself 
not  as  a  great  victory  won  by  a  popular  army  but  simply  as 
a  misfortune  caused  by  the  unaccountable  blunders  of 
Dupont.  But  even  if  otherwise,  he  might  fairly  argue  that 
the  Germans  had  it  not  in  them  to  rebel  after  the  fashion 
of  Spaniards.  And  then  he  remembered  the  miserable  in- 
capacity he  had  always  found  in  their  leaders;  in  Austria, 
Cobenzl,  Mack;  in  Prussia,  Haugwitz,  Kalkreuth.  We  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  he  had  yet  discerned  Stein  and 
Scharnhorst  to  be  of  a  different  stamp;  but  even  if  he  had 
there  was  a  consideration  left  which  was  amply  sufficient  to 
reassure  him.  Both  in  Austria  and  Prussia  the  monarchy 
was  despotic;  it  mattered  nothing  that  the  minister  was 
strong  if  the  sovereign  was  weak.  He  knew  Frederick 
William,  and  this  knowledge  put  him  at  his  ease.  His 
ministers  would  be  for  the  most  part  like  himself,  but  if  by 
any  accident  he  should  call  a  stronger  spirit  to  his  aid 
Napoleon  knew  what  to  do,  for  the  case  had  occurred  only 
a  year  before.  Hardenberg  had  at  that  time  given  him 
trouble  and  he  had  caused  Hardenberg  to  be  dismissed.  If 
another  Hardenberg  or  a  stronger  than  Hardenberg  stood 
now  at  the  King's  side,  what  he  had  forced  the  King  to  do 
before  Tilsit  he  could  with  no  less  ease  insist  on  now.  He 
would  demand  Stein's  dismissal. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
STEIN  AND  THE  TUGENDBUND. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  in  the  last  chapters  that 
a  change  has  come  over  the  character  of  our  hero.    His 
original  bias  had  been  towards  the  industrial  and  financial 
departments  of  politics,  and  as  late  as  1807  we  saw  him  de- 
clining the  foreign  portfolio  on  the  ground  of  inexperience 
in  that  department.  Even  in  the  first  months  of  his  Ministry 
we  remarked  nothing  warlike  in  him.    He  has  no  thought 
of  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  and  we  do  not  find  him  in  those 
first  months  indulging  in  any  dream  more  ambitious  than 
that  of  seeing  the  country  freed  from  foreign  troops ,  its  in- 
dustry restored ,  and  its  Ministers  no  longer  dictated  to  by 
a  Camarilla.    It  is  true  that  all  his  reforms  have  been  so  far 
military  that  their  ultimate  object  has  been  to  prevent  such 
another  catastrophe  as  that  of  Jena,  and  probably  also  at 
some  future  and  quite  undetermined  time  to  assert  some 
kind  of  independence  against  Napoleon  and  take  advantage 
of  any  turn  in  the  tide  of  his  fortune.    His  thoughts  and 
views  are  now  entirely  changed.    He  is  bent  upon  war, 
speedy  war,  and  of  the  most  desperate  kind.    **Auctor  ego 
audendi,''  has  become  his  advice  to  Frederick  William; 
and  in  his  position  such  advice  meant  something  more  and 
different  than  adhesion  to  war  policy  meant  in  Canning^  or 
even  in  the  Austrian  Stadion.    Prussia  was  reduced  so  low 
that  war  on  her  part  would  of  itself  have  the  character  of  an 
insurrection,  not  to  mention  that  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it 
on  by  the  methods  of  insurrection.  Vamhagen  v.  £nse  tells 
us  that  he  could  not  listen  to  Fichte  delivering  his  Addresses 
to  the  German  Nation  without  thinking  uncomfortably  of 
Palm,  the  NOrnberg  bookseller,  and  of  his  fate.     Much 
more  may  this  be  said  of  Stein  and  his  advice.  In  a  Corsican 
I   age  such  advice  could  not  be  given  without  risk.    By  Napo- 
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Icon's  order  a  troop  of  cavalry  might  move  on  Kdnigsberg 
as  formerly  on  Ettenheim,  and  afterwards  a  Military  Com- 
mission sit  at  Berlin  as  formerly  at  Vincennes.  It  was  by 
no  means  improbable  that  if  Stein's  schemes  should  become 
known  to  Napoleon  before  Prussia  was  committed  to  them 
they  would  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  sudden  violence. 
For  Stein  to  make  himself  responsible  for  such  schemes  was 
therefore  an  act  of  no  common  daring,  and  it  was  an  act  by 
which  he  knowingly  changed  the  whole  character  of  his 
life.  He  stepped  out  deliberately,  and  we  may  say  alone — 
for  the  other  members  of  the  party,  even  Schamhorst,  drew 
comparatively  little  attention — into  a  position  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  omnipotent  conqueror.  No  person  similarly 
placed  had  done  this  before,  for  in  Spain  the  leaders  had 
been  outstripped  and  hurried  forward  by  the  people.  He 
could  not  expect  but  by  great  good  luck  to  play  the  part  of 
the  Great  Irreconcilable  with  impunity.  Napoleon's  power 
would  not  in  any  case  be  broken  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  how  could  a  private  man  escape  it? 
We  may  understand  therefore  the  full  meaning  of  his  words 
quoted  above:  "We  must  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  every  kind  of  sacrifice,  and  of  death,  if  we  would 
tread  the  path  proposed."  The  actual  result  was  that  in  a 
few  months  he  was  an  exile  fleeing  for  his  life  and  deprived 
of  his  property;  and  this  result  he  must  have  clearly  fore- 
seen from  the  month  of  August  to  be  probably  in  store  for 
him. 

I  have  stated  the  reasons  he  gave  for  advocating  so  ex- 
treme a  policy.  If  it  be  asked  why  he  had  not  adopted  it 
earlier,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  example  set 
by  Spain,  but  partly  also,  I  think,  in  the  reflexions  he  had 
made  upon  Napoleon's  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  Berlin.  He  had  come  to  perceive  what  seems  ob- 
vious enough,  yet  what  few  politicians  of  that  age  could 
clearly  understand,  that  Napoleon  systematically  broke  his 
engagements,  and  that  therefore  it  was  madness  for  Prussia, 
vreakened  as  she  was,  to  make  any  peaceful  arrangement 
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with  him,  because  in  any  such  arrangement  Prussia's  con- 
cessions would  be  rigorously  exacted,  but  the  equivalents 
would  not  be  given.    Thus  on  October  12th  he  writes. 

Has  the  Emperor  Napoleon  since  the  year  1796 ,  when  he  first  appeared 
on  the  great  stage,  ever  kept  his  promise?  Were  not  Sardinia,  Venice, 
Switzerland,  Egypt,  and  now  at  last  Spain,  victims  of  the  blackest  treachery? 
Has  he  ever  observed  any  engagement  taken  to  his  own  nation  ?  Has  he  not 
arbitrarily  destroyed  and  altered  every  part  of  the  Constitution  he  had  sworn 
to  observe,  involved  the  country  in  continual  wars,  and  destroyed  all  the 
\     sources  of  her  industry  ? 

And  here  is  the  conclusion,  expressed  with  decisive 
energy. 

For  the  honest  man  there  is  no  safety  but  in  the  conviction  that  this  im- 
principled  man  is  capable  of  every  crime ,  and  in  acting  up  to  that  conviction 
with  promptitude,  resolution,  and  persistence.  It  is  more  than  blindness,  it  is 
a  high  degree  of  folly,  to  confide  in  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  with  so  much 
truth,  that  he  "has  hell  in  his  heart  and  chaos  in  his  head."  Unfortunately 
the  credulity  of  the  weak  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  inventiveness  of  the 
wicked,  and  if  they  do  not  believe  they  let  themselves  constantly  be  fooled  by 
hope. 

I  have  observed  above  that  English  people  think  of  Stein 
almost  exclusively  in  connexion  with  land  laws.  But  the 
second  and  more  warlike  period  of  his  Ministry  has  also  left 
a  faint  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  among  us,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Tugend- 
bund.  In  August  and  September,  the  very  months  in  which 
Stein  was  taking  up  his  new  position,  this  society  was  at- 
tracting general  attention,  and  accordingly  this  is  the  place 
to  consider  Stein's  relation  to  it. 

That  he  was  secretly  animating  and  urging  it  on  must 
have  seemed  at  the  time  more  than  probable,  almost  self- 
evident.  It  aimed  at  the  very  objects  which  he  had  at  heart, 
it  spoke  of  him  with  warm  admiration,  and  in  general  it 
used  language  which  seemed  an  echo  of  his  own.  Without 
at  least  the  sanction  of  the  Government  such  a  society  could 
not  exist  in  Prussia,  and  such  sanction  the  Tugendbund  had 
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applied  for  and  received.  And  though  in  common  prudence 
Stein  could  not  publicly  connect  himself  with  it  more  directly, 
some  such  organisation  seemed  so  necessary  for  carrying  out 
what  were  known  to  be  his  plans,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
but  that  he  had  suggested  and  set  it  on  foot.  Such  an 
opinion  once  started  would  for  a  long  time  gain  ground  in  a 
country  where  the  habitual  action  of  government  was  secret 
and  where  public  opinion  lived  almost  entirely  upon  guesses 
and  conjectures.  The  following  extract  from  Marwitz,  who 
has  already  been  more  than  once  referred  to,  puts  vividly 
before  us  the  common  belief  of  the  time : 

The  greatest  expectations  were  formed  of  Minister  Stein,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  acquirements,  much  understanding  and  energy.  Moreover,  though  an 
Imperial  Knight,  he  had  been  long  enough  in  our  service,  as  President  in 
Westphalia  and  lately  as  Minister,  to  know  the  constitution  and  the  wants  of 
the  country.  At  any  rate,  as  respected  the  immediate  need ,  namely  to  learn 
the  total  of  the  enemy's  claims  in  all  Provinces ,  and  then  to  raise  the  money 
in  any  way,  which  wanted  only  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  money  market, 
for  that  he  seemed  exactly  the  right  person.  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1807  the  enemy  could  have  been  settled  with  for  some 
20,000,000  thalers,  that  is,  the  sum  to  which  a  year  and  a  half  later  the  debts 
of  the  Kurmark  alone  had  risen. 

But  we  were  deceived.  He  did  not  advance  this  matter  at  all.  Instead 
of  that  he  brought  the  Revolution  into  the  country,  the  results  of  which  have 
cost  the  country  so  much  that  Napoleon's  extortions  vanish  in  the  comparison 
like  an  illusion  before  an  appalling  reality.  It  seems  that  he  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  pay  the  contribution  but  rather  aimed  at  overthrowing  Napoleon, 
and  for  this  end  he  favoured  the  Tugendbund.  The  French  have  written  of  its 
great  power,  and  of  the  harm  it  did  them ;  others  have  said  that  it  was  only  an 
association  of  persons  of  similar  views  without  any  political  object;  others 
again  that  there  was  such  an  object,  but  the  matter  was  quite  unimportant  and 
the  society  was  soon  dissolved.  All  these  statements  are  right,  for  it  was  with 
the  Tugendbund  as  with  all  secret  societies ;  there  were  in  it  deceivers,  de- 
ceived, and  persons  frivolously  well-meaning ;  is  habitus  anitnorunt  ut  pessi- 
fnunt /acinus  audereni  pauci,  plures  velleniy  ontnes  paterentur.  Naturally 
the  latter  were  the  majority:  they  were  used  to  get  intelligence  from  all 
quarters,  to  create  irritation  against  the  French  (no  difficult  matter !  for  they 
did  all  they  could  themselves  to  make  themselves  hated),  and  then  to  make 
reports  how  discontented  people  are  here  and  how  discontented  people  are 
there ,  how  here  or  there  a  rising  will  take  place  directly,  and  so  forth.  A 
number  of  deep  fellows  made  themselves  in  this  way  an  easy  and  agreeable 
livelihood,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  what  sums  these  people  cost  the 
Prussian  treasury.    You  saw  beardless  boys  and  men  without  occupation,  who 
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had  not  a  groschen  of  their  own,  undertake  long  journeys  with  every  con- 
venience, come  back,  live  in  comfort  and  without  occupation,  or  betake  them- 
selves with  an  important  air  now  to  this  place,  now  to  that,  and  when  yoa 
asked  where  the  means  came  from,  you  were  referred  in  a  mysterious  -way  to 
associations  and  officials  in  high  places.  But  with  all  these  people  Stein  ac- 
complished nothing  but  his  own  downfall.  The  King  himself  was  no  stranger 
to  the  Tugendbund ;  the  unmeaning  rules  of  the  Association  had  been  laid  be- 
fore him  and  he  had  approved  them.  He  had  also,  to  be  sure,  listened  to  the 
reports,  but  without  making  up  his  mind  to  cooperate  personally.  But  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Tugendbund  thought  otherwise ;  the  Dupes  w^ere  con- 
vinced that  the  King  would  be  dragged  into  the  universal  agitation  (which  they 
thought  was  at  the  doors) ;  the  Deceivers  wanted  in  the  first  place  power  and 
money,  then  further,  when  the  moment  came,  to  use  and  avail  themselves  of  it, 
if  not  with  the  King  then  without  any  scruple  against  him.  And  so  these  were 
the  traitors. 

With  these  (and  there  was  no  want  of  helpers  from  the  other  classes) 
Stein  began  the  revolutionising  of  hb  country,  the  war  of  indigence  against 
property,  industry  against  agriculture ,  the  changing  against  the  fixed ,  crass 
Materialism  against  God's  appointed  order,  supposed  Utility  against  Right,  the 
Present  against  the  Past  and  the  Future ,  the  individual  against  the  Family, 
speculators  and  counting-houses  against  the  Land  and  honest  trade,  the 
bureaus  against  the  historical  conditions  of  the  country,  knowledge  and  sup- 
posed talents  against  virtue  and  honourable  character. 

This  invective,  so  racy  of  the  time,  comes,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  Conservative  camp ;  biit  the  view  of  Stein's 
policy  which  it  presents  was  perhaps  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  time  common  to  both  sides,  though  one  side  called  it 
good  and  the  other  side  bad.  The  reader  is  ab-eady  in  a 
condition  to  detect  the  inaccuracy  of  much  of  it.  That  the 
French  could  have  been  settled  with  at  first  for  20,ocx>,ooo 
thalers  is  certainly  not  true,  nor  is  it  true  that  Stein  neg- 
lected the  business  of  paying  the  French  for  more  ambitious 
schemes.  He  did  all  that  was  possible,  and  more  than  had 
seemed  possible,  towards  paying  them,  and  did  not  desist 
till  he  discovered  that  he  was  pouring  his  money  into  a 
Danaid's  vase.  Whatever  his  connexion  with  the  Tugend- 
bund may  have  been,  it  cannot  have  commenced  till  April, 
1808,  for  it  was  in  that  month  that  the  Tugendbund  began 
its  existence,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  represent  Stein  as  beginning  to  revolutionise  the 
country  with  the  help  of  the  Tugendbund,  for  his  revolu- 
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tionary  edict  had  been  promulgated  in  the  October  before. 
Through  the  whole  description  there  runs  a  superb  con- 
tempt for  dates,  and  a  disregard  of  the  distinction  remarked 
above  between  the  peaceful  and  the  warlike  periods  of 
Stein's  Ministry.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
assumption  made  throughout  this  passage,  that  the  Tugend- 
bund  was,  as  it  were,  Stein's  army,  and  the  principal  engine 
of  his  policy,  if  not  actually  founded  by  him.  In  his  auto- 
biography, after  the  reference  above  quoted  to  Fichte's 
Lectures,  Stein  continues  thus : 

An  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  this  passionate  national  indignation  at  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  was  the  Tugendbund,  of  which  I  was  no  more  the 
founder  than  I  was  a  member,  as  I  can  assert  on  my  honour  and  as  is  well 
known  to  its  originators.  About  July,  1808,  there  was  formed  at  K5nigsberg  a 
society  consisting  of  several  officers,  for  example.  Col.  Gneisenau,  Grolmann, 
&c.,  and  learned  men,  such  as  Professor  Krug,  in  order  to  combat  selfishness 
and  to  rouse  the  nobler  moral  feelings ;  and  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  existing  laws  they  communicated  their  statutes  and  the  list  of  their 
members  to  the  King's  Majesty,  who  sanctioned  the  former  without  any  action 
on  my  part,  it  being  my  belief  in  general  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  other 
institute  but  to  put  new  life  into  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism,  the  germ  of 
which  lay  already  in  the  existing  institutions  of  State  and  Church. 

The  new  Society  held  its  meetings,  but  of  the  proceedings  I  knew  nothing, 
and  when  later  it  proposed  to  exert  an  indirect  influence  upon  educational  and 
military  institutions  I  rejected  the  proposal  as  encroaching  on  the  department 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governing  bodies.  As  I  was  driven  soon  after- 
wards out  of  the  public  service,  I  know  nothing  of  the  further  operations  of 
this  Society. 

Nothing  can  be  more  cold  and  unqualified  than  this  re- 
pudiation of  the  Tugendbund  and  all  belonging  to  it;  Mar- 
witz  himself  could  not  refrain  more  carefully  from  applying 
to  it  a  single  word  of  commendation.  Stein  does  not  deign 
even  to  say  that  though,  as  Minister,  he  could  not  connect 
himself  with  it,  yet  he  considered  it  a  society  that  might  do 
good.  And  he  certainly  seems  to  intend  his  readers  to 
understand  that  he  had  not  even  any  indirect  or  underhand 
connexion  with  it,  but  from  first  to  last  stood  entirely  aloof, 
except  in  one  case  when  he  interfered  to  restrain  its  action. 
It  is  even  possible  that  by  telling  us  that  he  had  nothing  tQ 
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do  with  the  step  taken  by  the  King  when  he  sanctioned  the 
statutes  of  the  society  he  means  to  hint  that  had  his  advice 
been  taken^  the  society  would  not  have  been  even  allowed 
to  exist.  This  is  startling,  not  merely  because  it  runs  so 
directly  counter  to  the  popular  belief,  but  also  because  it 
seems  atfirst  sight  so  contrary  to  the  probability  of  the  case. 
If  not  by  some  such  society  as  this,  in  what  way  were  Stein's 
schemes  to  be  carried  out,  and  how  was  public  opinion  to 
be  prepared  for  the  contemplated  insurrection?  And  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  is  concealing,  still  more  that 
he  is  misrepresenting  the  truth  in  this  passage.  For  it  was 
written  long  after  the  occurrences ;  it  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death;  and  moreover  it  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Russian  Count  Uwaroff  in  a  passage  presently 
to  be  given,  where  he  relates  what  he  heard  from  Stein  in 
the  year  1809,  and  particularly  mentions,  as  though  it  were 
even  then  a  favourite  topic  with  Stein,  that  he  used  to  speak 
disapprovingly  of  secret  societies.  Add  to  this  a  solemn 
declaration  made  to  Pertz  in  1830:  "I  never  took  part  in 
it,  I  thought  it  impractical,  and  in  practice  it  sank  into 
vulgarity.^' 

The  principal  fact  affirmed  by  Stein   is  indeed   now 
beyond  controversy;    Stein  was  certainly  not  either  the 
founder  or  a  member  of  the  Tugendbund.     The  society 
commonly  known  by  that  name,  which  however  designated 
itself  as  the  Moral  and  Scientific  Union,  was  founded  by  a 
number  of  persons,  of  whom  many  were  Freemasons,  at 
KOnigsberg  in  the  month  of  April.    Professor  Krug,  men- 
tioned by  Stein,  was  one  of  them;  Gneisenau  and  Grolmann, 
whom  he  also  mentions,  were  not  among  the  first  members, 
and  Gneisenau,  it  seems,  was  never  a  member.  The  statutes 
were  drawn  by  Krug,  Bardeleben  and  Baersch,  and  if  any 
one  person  can  be  called  the  Founder  of  the  Tugendbund, 
the  second  of  these,  Bardeleben,  seems  best  to  deserve  the 
title.     The  Order  of  Cabinet  by  which  the  society  was 
licensed  is  dated  K5nigsberg,  June  30th,  and  runs  as  fol" 
lows: 
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The  revival  of  morality,  religion,  serious  taste  and  public  spirit,  is  assuredly 
most  commendable ;  and,  so  i^  as  the  society  now  being  formed  under  the 
name  of  a  Virtue  Union  (Tugendverein)  is  occupied  with  this  within  the  limits 
of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  without  any  interference  in  politics  or  public 
administration.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  approves  the  object  and  con- 
stitution of  the  society. 

His  Majesty  communicates  this  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Union,  Lehmann, 
-v.  Both,  Velhagen,  Chiffland,  and  Bardeleben,  upon  their  application  of 
the  i8th  of  this  month,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  avoid  any  per- 
version of  the  Society,  which  would  lead  to  its  instant  dissolution ,  and  they 
are  required  to  send  in  a  list  of  their  members,  not  only  now,  but  also 
quarterly. 

Frikdrich  Wilhelm. 

FromKOnigsDerg  missionaries  went  forth  who  established 
branch  associations,  called  Qiambers,  in  other  towns,  first 
those  of  the  Province  of  Prussia,  Braunsberg,  Elbing,  Grau- 
denz,  Eylau,  Hohenstein,  Memel,  StallupShnen;  then  in 
August  and  September  Bardeleben  spread  the  movement 
with  great  success  through  Silesia.  The  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  new  society  could  not  but  be  approved  by  every 
patriot.  They  had  been  deeply  struck  with  the  decay  of  the 
nation,  as  shown  in  the  occurrences  of  the  war,  and  their 
views  of  the  way  in  which  it  might  be  revived  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Stein  and  Fichte.  The  only  question 
was  whether  they  were  wise  in  organising  a  society  in  order 
to  promulgate  these  views,  whether  such  a  society  was 
likely  to  do  much  good,  and  also  whether  it  might  not  by 
possibility  do  much  harm.  Stein's  view,  as  he  has  given  it, 
was  that  it  was  not  likely  to  do  much  good,  and  that  such 
an  organisation  was  unnecessary.  But  if  this  was  the  whole 
of  his  view  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  his  behaviour. 
There  was  not  so  much  zeal  for  the  public  good  at  that  time 
in  Prussia  that  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  private  citizens, 
even  if  they  were  unpractical  and  not  likely  to  lead  to  much, 
should  deserve  to  be  treated  with  cold  indifference  and 
severity.  To  rouse  the  citizens  to  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  to  teach  them  to  think  much  of  their  coimtry  and  to 
sacrifice  something  for  it,  was  Stein's  special  task.  The 
Tugendbund  was  surely  at  the  very  least  a  cheering  re- 
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sponse  to  his  efforts.  That  it  was  not  very  wise  was  almost 
a  matter  of  course,  for  it  was  the  effort  of  a  patriotism  which 
was  wholly  inexperienced.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  movement 
in  the  right  direction ;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  be  sure 
that  any  movement  of  the  kind,  any  agitation  which  might 
draw  public  attention,  any  canvassing  whatever  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  any  soliciting  of  individuals  to 
enrol  themselves  in  a  society  of  patriots,  would  be  useless? 
The  Society  lost  no  opportunity  of  bestowing  enthusiastic 
praise  on  Stein;  they  looked  up  to  him  as  their  master,  and 
this  probably  more  than  anything  else  led  the  public  to  feel 
certain  that  they  acted  by  his  orders.  If  this  was  after  all 
really  not  so,  if  all  this  enthusiastic  adhesion  was  unsought 
and  voluntary,  still  we  might  expect  to  find  Stein  grateful 
for  it,  and  therefore  treating  the  Society  with  as  much  in- 
dulgence as  possible.  These  considerations  lead  me  to 
think  that  his  views  went  further  than  he  has  chosen  to 
reveal,  and  that  he  considered  the  Society  not  merely  im- 
practical but  positively  dangerous  and  mischievous. 

No  one  can  read  the  King's  Cabinet  Order  without  see- 
ing that  this  view  might  be  taken,  for  the  King  seems  even 
more  impressed  with  the  abuse  which  may  be  made  of  the 
organisation  than  with  its  probable  usefulness.  The  follow- 
ing passage  will  show  the  impression  received  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Schleiermacher,  the  great  theologian  and 
preacher,  who  divides  with  Fichte  the  honour  of  having 
led  the  intellectual  part  of  the  nation  at  this  crisis  into  the 
path  of  patriotism,  and  who,  like  Stein  himself,  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  popular  imagination  with  the  Tugendbund. 
It  is  taken  from  an  answer  written  in  18 16  to  a  celebrated 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Schmalz,  Schamhorst's  brother-in-law. 

With  the  Moral  and  Scientific  Union  (for  the  sake  of  the  nninformed  I  add 
that  it  is  only  this  which  is  designated,  as  I  understand,  before  the  public  by 
the  nickname  of  Tugendbund,  and  if  anyone — ^for  one  can  be  as  little  certain 
here  as  with  the  popular  names  of  plants — ^understands  another  society  by  the 
name  of  Tugendbund,  about  ikat  Tugendbund  I  know  nothing  at  all)  I  say 
with  the  Moral  and  Scientific  Union  I  have  had  no  more  to  do  than  you.    I 
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too  had  later,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  troops,  a  visit  from  a  Herr  B., 
not  the  same  I  think  as  he  whom  you  denote  hy  that  letter  Qt  was  Baersch) ;  he 
proposed  that  I  should  become  the  director  of  the  Chamber  here  (i.e.  in  Berlin). 
I  answered  that  it  was  against  my  principles  to  enter  any  secret  society.  He 
considered  this  Union  was  not  one,  for  the  Government  know  both  the  members 
and  the  statutes,  and  the  latter  at  any  rate  I  was  at  liberty  to  read.  I  read 
them,  and  when  he  came  again  I  said  to  him  pretty  much  what  Niebuhr  said, 
that  even  in  good  hands  the  Union  would  be  but  an  insignificant  afiair,  but  if 
bad  hands  got  possession  of  it,  by  its  natmre  and  constitution  it  might  become 
as  dangerous  as  the  Jacobin  Club.  Since  that  I  have  heard  so  little  of  it  that  I 
thought  it  had  never  existed  in  Berlin. 

The  words  of  Niebuhr  referred  to  in  this  passage  are  as 
follows : 

I  myself,  even  if  I  had  not  been  abroad  at  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
would  not  on  any  account  have  become  a  member  of  it,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
statutes,  without  any  bad  intention  on  the  part  of  their  authors,  were  cal- 
culated to  lead  either  to  the  most  mischievous  or  else  to  the  most  futile  results. 
It  was  planned  as  an  imperiuni  in  imperio,  which,  if  it  had  come  to  life,  would 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  remove  the  Government  as  soon  as  it  might  wish ; 
and  it  ought  to  put  our  alarmists  somewhat  at  their  ease  that  so  dangerous  a 
constitution  remained  so  purely  harmless  as  it  notoriously  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  expressions  of  opinion 
entirely  remove  the  difficulty  of  understanding  Stein's  con- 
duct. Both  Niebuhr  and  Schleiermacher  may  be  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Stein's  party,  so  far  at  least  as  that  any 
opinion  in  which  they  agreed  was  likely  also  to  be  his 
opinion.  Both  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  effeminacy 
of  the  nation,  both  were  eager  to  rouse  it  from  its  sloth 
and  inspire  it  with  patriotism,  and  yet  both  condemn  the 
Tugendbund  so  strongly  that  I  think  had  they  been  in 
Stein's  place  they  must  have  advised  against  permitting  its 
existence.  The  key  to  the  enigma  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  Schleiermacher's  allusion  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  No  one 
in  Germany  was  more  liberal  than  Stein,  no  one  more  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  treating  the  people  with  con- 
fidence and  giving  them  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  But  he 
designed  their  deliberative  Assemblies  to  be  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  to  stand  in  a  definite  relation, 
probably  at  first  a  dependent  relation,  to  the  Executive 
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Government.  It  did  not  follow  because  he  desired  Kstates 
or  Parliaments  that  he  was  prepared  to  sanction  a  political 
club.  Even  if  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  clubs  also 
might  be  permitted,  he  might  stiU  be  of  opinion  that  the 
time  was  not  come.  He  was  much  in  the  habit  of  guiding 
himself  by  historical  examples,  and  particularly  examples 
taken  from  England,  and  it  could  not  but  occur  to  him  that 
even  England  had  in  that  age  thought  herself  obliged  to 
limit  the  right  of  public  meeting.  And  yet  England  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  liberty,  she  was  prosperous,  and 
when  the  repressive  acts  were  passed  she  was  on  the  ivhole 
contented.  The  case  of  Prussia  was  more  parallel  to  that 
of  France;  the  pressure  of  need  and  humihation  in  Prussia 
was  such  as  might  have  maddened  a  more  excitable  people; 
and  that  sweeping  changes  were  necessary  Stein  himself 
had  confessed  by  the  Edict  of  October.  These  were  pre- 
cisely the  conditions  which  had  made  the  Jacobin  Club 
what  it  was,  and  it  may  well  have  seemed  to  him  that  to 
suffer  a  political  club  to  come  into  existence  was  to  allow 
the  guidance  of  the  Revolution  which  he  had  begun  to  pass 
out  of  his  hands. 

There  appears,  then,  when  we  consider  it  closely, 
nothing  unnatural  in  the  course  which  Stein  declares  him- 
self to  have  taken.  It  is  however  so  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  course  which  he  has  been  universally  believed  to  have 
taken,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  hesitating  to  believe  his 
statement  and  for  inquiring  carefully  whether  it  agrees  with 
the  other  evidence.  We  find  then  that  Voigt,  who  has 
had  the  papers  of  the  Tugendbund  before  him,  declares 
that  "they  fully  confirm  it;  that  they  show  him  to  have  been 
rather  unfavourably  than  favourably  disposed  to  the  Society, 
and  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  smallest  share, 
even  indirectly,  in  originating  it.*'  It  appears  that  direct 
applications  naade  by  the  Society  in  the  most  humble  and 
reverential  language  for  his  support  were  left  unanswered 
by  him,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  September  he  made  a 
positive  attack  upon  it  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that 
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the  King's  Cabinet  Order  in  forbidding  it  to  interfere  in 
politics  or  administration  had  bound  it  to  revise  its  statutes, 
and  that  he  regretted  to  find  that  this  revision  had  not 
taken  place.  This  charge  was  based  on  a  Report  written 
by  a  certain  Assessor  Koppe  (of  whom  we  shall  hear  again) 
in  which  the  Society  was  bitterly  assailed  as  Jesuitical. 

Is  there  any  evidence  on  the  other  side?  No  instance, 
I  believe,  is  known  in  which  Stein  by  any  definite  act 
favoured  the  Society.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  some 
persons  who  might  be  expected  to  know  the  truth  believed 
Stein  to  favour  it  underhand.  Thus  Baersch,  a  prominent 
member,  while  admitting  that  Stein  was  not  a  member  and 
still  less  the  founder  of  it,  adds  he  was  however  a  protector 
of  it.  And  at  the  end  of  Voigt's  GescMchte  des  sogenannten 
Tugendhundes  is  printed  an  anonymous  statement  about  the 
Tugendbund,  professing  to  come  from  "a  statesman,"  in 
which  Stein's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Society  is  described 
with  a  great  air  of  particular  knowledge.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  anxious  to  keep  his  connexion  with  it  secret,  and 
was  glad  to  see  insignificant  people  directing  it  because  he 
could  the  more  easily  throw  them  over  if  there  was  occasion. 
For  this  reason  he  favoured  the  advancement  of  Prince 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  who  was  an  object  of  ridicule. 
Afterwards  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  began  to  be  so 
senseless  that  there  was  danger  of  the  secret  being  blown 
upon;  accordingly  Boyen  and  Grolmann  were  introduced 
into  it  as  ballast.  But  they  reported  that  nothing  was  to  be 
made  of  a  society  which  was  conducted  in  such  a  vulgar 
and  unintelligent  way.  Stein  himself  before  his  retirement 
had  come  to  despair  of  it,  and  in  fact  it  had  fallen  into 
general  contempt. 

Sch6n  also  asserts  that  "Stein  was  full  of  this  hazy 
idea,''  and  that  "in  the  Tugendbund  he  thought  he  had 
puppets  of  which  he  could  pull  the  strings  at  pleasure." 
But  this  testimony  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  additional  to 
that  of  the  anonymous  "statesman,"  for  the  statesman  is  in 
all  probability  (Pertz  seems  positively  to  assert  it)  Schdn 
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himself.  And  when  the  statesman's  assertions  are  examined 
they  are  seen  to  have  the  definite  object  of  defending^  the 
current  behef,  which  Schdn  had  so  strongly  corroborated, 
against  Stein's  formidable  disclaimer.    Thus  Stein  says  the 
Tugendbund  was  vulgar,  and  that  he  interfered  to  check 
it;  true,  says  this  statement,  of  the  time  just  before  his 
retirement,  but  at  the  beginning  he  had  treated  it  differently. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  says;  true,  says  this  state- 
ment,  he  did  grow  ashamed  of  it.    The  reconciliation  evi- 
dently is  only  apparent.    Stein  does  not  say  that  he  left  it ; 
he  says  expressly  that  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  his  word,  for 
if  the  truth  was  that  he  had  hoped  something  from  it  at 
the  beginning  but  had  found  himself  disappointed,  we  can 
imagine  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  said  so.    But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  a 
grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular  belief.     That 
belief  requires  no  explanation;  it  grew  up  in  the  most 
natural  manner  from  the  admiration  of  the  society  for 
Stein,  from  the  agreement  between  their  general  views  and 
his,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  plans  were  such  as  seemed 
to  require  the  formation  of  such  popular  societies. 

It  is  now  to  be  observed  that  hitherto  we  have  had  in 
view  solely  the  Moral  and  Scientific  Union,  commonly  called 
the  Tugendbund.  Other  societies,  though  there  may  have 
been  others  with  a  very  similar  object,  and  though  these 
too  may  have  sometimes  been  called  Tugendbund,  have 
not  yet  been  referred  to.  The  objection  to  the  Moral  and 
Scientific  Union  was  not  to  a  society  as  such,  but  to  a 
society  with  that  particular  constitution.  It  stood  in  some 
connexion  with  Freemasonry,  it  had  too  much  organization 
within  itself  and  too  little  connexion  with  the  Government. 
But  it  would  indeed  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Stein 
hoped  to  carry  out  his  plans  without  the  help  of  societies  of 
the  same  kind.  Nothing  however  of  this,  kind  does  he 
assert,  and  the  popular  mistake  is  to  some  extent  a  verbal 
one*    It  is  customary  to  think  of  the  Tugendbund  as  a  vast 
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union  into  which  all  the  discontent  of  Prussia  and  Germany 
spontaneously  threw  itself,  whereas  it  was  in  reality  merely 
a  fantastic  attempt  of  one  section  of  the  discontented  to 
give  to  their  movement  a  peculiar  organization  which  was 
unnecessary  and  might  be  thought  dangerous.  But  by  the 
side  of  the  Tugendbund  there  were  other  societies  without 
this  dangerous  organization,  indeed  with  scarcely  any 
organization  at  all,  and  with  these  societies  Stein -was  un- 
doubtedly connected.  I  have  quoted  the  statement  of 
Schleiermacher  that  he  had  believed  the  Tugendbund  had 
not  existed  in  Berlin;  this  was  true,  no  Chamber  was  ever 
established  there;  but  Schleiermacher  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  there  existed  another  society  in  Berlin  of  which  he  was 
a  member: 

That  before ,  when  the  enemy  was  still  in  the  land  and  the  Peace  was 
daily  violated  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  men  principally  of  military  views, 
who  on  account  of  her  personal  connexions  might  think  that  their  secret  as- 
sistance was  reckoned  on  in  certain  contingencies ,  that  such  men  met  to  pre- 
pare for  and  lead  the  way  to  these  very  contingencies ,  is  what  every  one  will 
approve.  They  did  it  at  their  own  risk,  and  no  abuse  of  such  a  practice  could 
be  thought  of  as  even  possible.  I  cannot  speak  of  membership,  for  no  formality 
whatever  existed,  and  there  were  really  many  persons  of  whom  I  could  not 
say  whether  the^  were  members  or  not.  This  however  I  know ,  that  in  taking 
part  in  their  meetings  I  had  never  the  slightest  feeling  that  I  was  violating  my 
principle  of  never  entering  a  secret  society. 

From  the  papers  of  Schleiermacher  some  curious  parti- 
culars about  this  Committee,  for  so  it  was  called,  have  been 
published.  Count  Chasot  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  its 
connexions  extended  over  the  whole  of  North  Germany. 
While  that  eager  controversy  about  the  insurrection  was 
going  on  at  K5nigsberg  in  August  and  September,  the  Com- 
mittee became  naturally  very  much  excited.  They  were 
desirous  to  have  good  information  and  instructions  from 
head- quarters,  and  for  this  purpose  determined  to  send  a 
correspondent  to  Konigsberg.  The  person  selected  was 
Schleiermacher  himself.  He  arrived  in  Kdnigsberg  on 
August  25th,  and  remained  there  till  about  the  22nd  or  23rd 
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of  September.  He  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
Stein  at  that  anxious  time,  and  he  was  there  when  the 
Czar  made  his  visit.  He  writes  later  to  his  friend  Brinck- 
mann: 

I  had  a  capital  opportunity  of  going  to  Konigsberg.  There  I  saw  again 
many  old  friends  and  acqtiaintances ;  unfortunately  I  did  not  pass  much  time 
with  Stagemann.  But  I  made  a  pretty  close  acquaintance  with  that  grand 
fellow  Stein,  as  well  as  Gneisenau  and  Schamhorst,  spoke  to  the  Queen,  and 
more  than  all  learned  to  know  the  Princess  Wilhclm,  whom  I  take  for  one  of 
the  first  and  noblest  of  German  women. 

This  letter  was  written  in  February,  1809,  but  a  few 
letters  are  also  preserved  which  were  written  from  Konigs- 
berg during  his  visit.  As  they  relate  to  the  dangerous 
subject  of  the  insurrection,  they  are  naturally  written  in 
mysterious  language,  and  when  persons  are  referred  to  it  is 
under  fictitious  names.  For  instance,  when  he  writes  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  Wilhelm,  it  is  in  the  following  style: 
"  Quednow  and  his  wife  I  have  not  yet  conversed  with,  and 
I  have  only  seen  them  in  church;  but  I  often  see  his  children, 
and  to-day  I  am  to  dine  with  his  sister-in-law.'*  For  the 
most  part  what  concerns  important  matters  in  these  letters 
is  too  obscure  to  be  interesting.  There  are  however  one  or 
two  gleams  of  light,  and  Stein  seems  evidently  more  than 
once  referred  to.    On  September  6th  he  writes : 

I  am  not  fortunate  with  Call ,  for  I  almost  always  miss  him.  I  have  been 
with  Christ  both  morning  and  evening,  and  will  see  if  I  can  arrange  another 
confidential  interview  with  him.  In  that  case  no  doubt  much  could  be  settled. 
Hitherto  I  have  mostly  had  to  do  with  Neubaur,  and  I  have  come  successfully 
to  an  understanding  with  him  about  much,  but  on  some  points  not,  and  these 
could  perhaps  be  better  arranged  with  Christ.  As  to  the  necessity  of  the  prin- 
cipal affair  we  seem  all  to  be  quite  agreed,  but  there  b  alarm  at  the  possibility 
of  the  land  being  left  in  weeds  and  very  justly. 

Christ  appears  to  be  Stein ;  Call  is  perhaps  Gneisenau. 
The  last  sentence  states  in  a  riddling  form  the  exact  state 
of  the  debate  among  the  patriots.  They  were  agreed  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  insurrection,  but  strongly  impressed 
with  the  danger  of  undertaking  it  with  half-hearted  agents, 
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such  as  the  King  never  would  quite  part  with,  a  Kockeritz  or 
a  Kalkreuth,  mixed  up  among  those  who  were  staunch,  like 
the  tares  with  the  wheat. 

One  out  yonder  has  said  that  on  the  20th  of  last  month  a  decisive  inter- 
view was  to  take  place  between  the  good  man  (dem  lieben  Manne)  and  our 
friend  there.  Christ  is  hourly  expecting  news  of  this,  and  I  should  like  to  wait 
for  it  as  well  as  for  Christ's  Conie  couraniey  which  is  to  be  settled  immediately. 
Perhaps  too  for  Vincke's  arrival,  which  Christ  is  expecting  daily. 

Here  evidently  reference  is  made  to  an  interview  believed 
to  have  taken  place  at  Paris  between  Napoleon  (the  good 
man)  and  Prince  Wilhelm.  But  what  is  meant  by  Christ's 
Conie  courante  f  The  most  curious  passage  is  the  following, 
written  on  September  29th: 

Quednow's  guest  leaves  to-day,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  my  beginning  my  homeward  journey  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  I  have  not 
yet  talked  to  any  of  those  who  have  been  with  the  man  most,  and  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  so  till  to-morrow.  Christ  and  Quednow  had  yesterday  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  about  business,  from  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  come 
away  highly  satisfied.  It  is  inferred  from  this  that  the  man  has  promised  at 
the  Erfurt  fair  to  take  charge  of  our  affairs  too.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had  to 
bring  you  such  news,  as  indeed  I  am  sorry  altogether  that  any  serious  dealings 
with  the  man  should  have  been  entered  on.  Undeniably  the  true  finesse  would 
have  consisted  in  shufHing  the  cards  so  that  nothing  at  all  should  be  done  for 
us  there  through  him,  but  that  he  should  have  entangled  himself  still  further 
with  the  good  man,  for  the  more  and  the  better  he  manages  our  afiairs  at 
Erfurt  the  less  food  will  come  out  of  it  for  us.  Then  if  he  came  back  so  the 
thing  would  have  been  to  see  that  he  was  so  pleasantly  entertained  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  to  be  prevented  from  continuing  his  journey  back.  Mean- 
while, our  friends  over  sea  might  have  taken  his  kitchen-garden  to  themselves. 
Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  fear  that  we  shall  have  but  a  moderate  fair  and  in  the 
end  nothing  but  miserable  weeds. 

The  reader  will  see  that  Quednow's  guest  is  the  Czar, 
who  promises  to  intercede  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt  in  be- 
half of  Prussia.  The  patriots  naturally  feared  that  any 
success  his  intercession  might  have  would  make  what  they 
held  the  only  true  remedy,  that  is  an  insurrection,  more 
difficult.  He  fears  that  we  shall  get  but  moderate  terms 
from  Napoleon,  and  in  the  end  nothing  but  miserable  weeds, 
that  is,  we  shall  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
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party.  Schleiermacher's  sketch  of  what  he  would  like  to 
see  is  obscure  enough.  But  the  "friends  over  sea'^  must  be 
the  English,  and  he  seems  to  think  of  attacking  Russia  as 
an  enemy  rather  than  trying  to  draw  her  into  the  European 
rising. 

These  letters,  besides  being  curious,  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  real  Tugendbund  with  which  the  Government  was  in 
correspondence.  There  was  a  widely  spread  patriotic  party 
which  was  prepared  to  help  the  Government  in  their  plan 
of  insurrection.  In  many  places  this  party  formed  commit- 
tees consisting,  as  Schleiermacher  tells  us,  principally  of 
military  men  who  looked  forward  to  playing  an  active  part 
in  the  outbreak,  and  to  such  committees  the  Government 
occasionally  made  communications.  But  as  the  committees 
were  mainly  military,  so  they  seem  to  have  conununicated 
chiefly  with  the  military  members  of  the  Government.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  general  not  so  much  Stein  as  Scham- 
horst  and  Gneisenau  that  pulled  the  wires  of  this  agitation; 
in  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Westphalia  soon 
after  Stein's  fall,  and  was  headed  by  Domberg,  we  shall 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  this 
agitation. 

At  this  point  we  are  struck  with  the  curious  results  some- 
times produced  in  those  times  by  the  slowness  with  which 
information  travelled.  We  have  been  lingering  upon  the 
visit  of  the  Czar,  which  took  place  between  September  i8th 
and  2 1st;  at  this  time  we  see  that  Stein,  though  full  of 
anxiety  for  Prussia,  has  no  particular  [apprehension  about 
himself.  And  yet  a  week  before,  on  September  13th, 
Niebuhr  wrote  from  Amsterdam  to  Madame  Hensler  as 
follows : 

Perhaps  along  with  this  letter,  perhaps  even  earlier,  you  will  see  or  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  an  article  which  in  a  manner  proscribes  my  friend 
Stein.  Early  this  morning  I  read  it  for  the  first  time ,  and  you  can  &ncy  with 
what  feelings.  This  is  why  I  write  to  you  to-day ,  for  it  will  cause  you  not 
merely  grief  for  us  but  anxiety.  About  that  you  may  be  easy.  My  relations 
to  Stein  are  not  such  as  could  in  the  remotest  manner  endanger  me.  But  what 
the  consequences  may  be  for  Stein  I  wait  with  trembling  to  learn.    With  his 
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-way  of  thinking — a  thousand  and  often  the  most  opposite  ideas  thronging  close 
upon  each  other — this  expression  meant  anything  rather  than  a  formed  plan ; 
it  was  the  effect  of  a  bitter  mood,  which,  if  the  courier  had  not  gone  off  at  once, 
so  that  the  letter  was  obliged  to  be  written ,  would  have  given  place  to  quite  a 
different  view  before  night.  It  is  however  very  strange  that  both  his  sister. 
Countess  Werthem,  and  myself  begged  him  almost  on  our  knees  to  have  no 
connexion  of  whatever  kind  with  certain  persons ,  whom  he  took  for  worthy 
people  calumniated.  That  noble  Werthem ,  who  sees  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  said  to  me  she  often  felt  when  she  saw  certain  persons  as  if  the  devil  was 
standing  before  her.  Stein  reproved  her  for  it,  and  once  took  it  ill  of  me  when 
from  different  sides  we  warned  and  conjured  him  not  to  associate  with  these 
people.  I  fancy  I  remember  distinctly  that  the  Countess  told, me  expressly 
she  had  a  presentiment  that  these  people  would  bring  her  brother  into  trouble. 
Do  not  we  see  here  unmistakably  destiny  and  fatality?  Stein  always  goes 
headlong  from  the  most  sanguine  expectation  to  despair,  and  in  his  opinion  of 
men  often  outstrips  all  observation.  But  in  his  own  honesty  much  more  dis- 
posed to  judge  favourably  than  to  condemn,  he  keeps  many  a  rogue  obstinately 
in  his  good  books ,  while  an  honourable  man  sometimes  has  trouble  to  get  into 
them,  if  he  does  not  recommend  himself  by  anything  brilliant  I  ''  Have  you 
proofs  against  him  ?  "  he  would  ask  me,  when  I  told  him  So-and-so  would  act 
ill  in  the  case  before  us :  the  result  gave  the  proof — too  late. 

But  I  take  it,  the  crisis  is  close  at  hand  now  to  the  approach  of  which  our 
eyes  have  long  been  opened.  A  Convention  was  negotiating,  but  not  yet  con- 
cluded. Will  the  thread  snap  now?  Assuredly  it  will.  And  then  we  shall 
come  to  you,  and  certainly  not  sadder  than  now  and  for  a  long  time  past. 
People  may  say  what  they  like  about  the  practical  use  of  history :  certainly 
one  is  saved  by  a  living  knowledge  of  it  from  being  charmed  by  many  will-of- 
the-wisps.  The  poor  Koppe,  who  is  in  trouble,  is  a  harmless  man.  He  has 
a  wife  and  children. 

This  letter  suggests  many  reflexions.  The  last  sad  para- 
graph seems  to  hint  that  Niebuhr  considers  the  annexation 
of  Prussia  to  be  close  at  hand.  But  what  is  this  which  has 
happened  to  Stein? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MILITARY  REFORM. 


All  the  reforms  of  Stein,  comprehensive  as  they  were, 
are  eclipsed  in  comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  fame,  by  that 
military  reform  which  was  sketched  and  commenced,  as  it 
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were,  under  his  auspices,  but  yet  not  by  him.  The  series  of 
measures  commenced  by  Schamhorst  has  determined  the 
result  of  the  greatest  struggles  of  the  19th  century,  and  has 
given  to  Prussia  a  new  period  of  military  ascendancy,  grander 
and  not  less  interesting  than  the  brilliant  period  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  The  three  principal  wars  of  Prussia  since  her 
great  disaster,  those  of  1813, 1866,  and  1870,  have  a  character  of 
greatness  such  as  no  other  modern  wars  have;  the  objects  of 
them,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  waged,  were  as  high 
as  the  intelligence  with  which  they  were  guided.  They  have 
in  a  manner  reconciled  the  modem  world  to  war,  for  they 
have  exhibited  it  as  a  civilising  agent  and  a  kind  of  teacher 
of  morals. 

When  we  see  a  national  army  not  composed  of  persons 
tempted  into  it  by  pay  and  by  a  dislike  to  industry,  much 
less  of  the  scum  of  society,  dupes  of  the  recruiting  sergeant 
or  victims  of  the  press-gang,  but  composed  of  the  whole 
youth  of  a  nation  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  after 
giving  the  first  years  of  their  manhood  to  their  country  and 
receiving  in  return  from  that  stem  mother  a  Spartan  train- 
ing in  hardihood  and  obedience,  are  restored  in  no  long 
time  to  civil  life,  we  have  before  us  war  in  its  fairest  aspect. 
It  is  only  when  we  think  how  this  system  might  be  applied 
to  other  countries,  for  instance,  to  England,  that  we  see  how 
very  peculiar  were  the  circumstances  which  made  this  noble 
style  of  war  possible  to  Prussia.  Nothing  is  more  attractive 
than  the  thought  of  a  universal  service — of  every  youth, 
without  exception,  paying  his  debt  to  the  country.  But 
suppose,  as  in  the  United  States,  that  the  country  does  not 
need  defence,  or,  as  in  England,  that  the  danger  of  invasion 
is  speculative  and  remote,  so  that  though  the  country  needs 
a  protecting  force,  it  could  make  no  use  whatever  of  such  a 
vast  army  as  universal  service  would  call  into  existence. 
Suppose  again — this  also  is  the  case  of  England — that  the 
country,  though  it  needs  a  large  army,  does  not  need  it 
for  defence  but  for  other  purposes,  such  as  maintaining  pos- 
session of  distant  dependencies.     It  cannot  so  easily  be 
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argued  that  it  is  proper  that  every  youth  should  give  some 
years  of  his  life  to  tasks  like  these,  as  that  every  youth 
should  take  a  personal  part  in  the  work  of  national  defence. 
And  thus  countries  which  have  few  wars  of  self-defence  and 
many  wars  of  empire  cannot  adopt  this  system,  but  are 
driven  to  form  one  of  those  purely  professional  armies  in 
which  war  assumes  a  less  interesting  aspect. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  military  systems  which  suit 
nations,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  in  danger  of  in- 
vasion. Now  what  we  are  about  to  examine  is  the  establish- 
ment by  Schamhorst  of  the  system  of  universal  service  and 
the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
What  then  was  this  old  system?  Was  it  simply  the  English 
system  of  a  professional  army  founded  on  voluntary  service, 
and  was  the  principle  of  compulsory  service  introduced  by 
Schamhorst  for  the  first  time?  This  is  what  most  English- 
men seem  to  think,  and  I  have  found  it  taken  for  granted 
even  by  writers  on  military  subjects:  and  yet  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  greater  mistake.  The  principle  of  compulsory 
service  was  not  new  in  Prussia;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
old  principle  of  the  State  on  which  its  greatness  was  founded. 
These  are  the  words  with  which  Schamhorst  himself  com- 
mences one  of  the  Memoirs  in  which  his  plan  of  reform  was 
first  described: 

Without  the  simple  rule  of  the  Prussian  military  system  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  State  is  a  bom  defender  of  it,  the  State  could  never  have 
grown  to  greatness  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was  by  the  imitation  of  this  system 
that  the  Austrian  army  after  the  Seven  Years  War  and  the  French  after  the 
first  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  War  became  what  the  Prussian  army  had 
been  before,  a  real  standing  army,  that  is  an  army  which  can  not  only  be 
brought  to  a  number  corresponding  to  the  population  of  the  cotmtry  but  also 
be  maintained  at  that  number. 

What  then  was  the  change  now  made,  and  why  is  so 
much  said  about  compulsion  in  the  modem  Prussian  army 
and  about  a  professional  military  caste  in  the  old  Prussian 
army,  if  both  alike  were  raised  by  conscription? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  compulsory  national  system  as 
being  nobler  and  more  beneficial  in  its  working,  where  it  is 
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admissible,  than  the  voluntary  system.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  compulsory  system  very  different  from 
that  of  modern  Prussia  and  plainly  less  defensible  than  the 
voluntary  system.  Compulsion  works  well  in  modern  Prussia 
because  it  strikes  all  alike  and  because  the  object  of  imposing 
it  is  to  preserve  what  all  value  inexpressibly.  But  where 
it  does  not  strike  all  alike,  where  exemptions  are  allowed, 
the  system  is  not  merely  damaged  but  converted  at  once 
into  a  bad  system,  chargeable  with  an  injustice  from  which 
the  voluntary  system  is  free.  That  war  should  be  a  man's 
chosen  profession  and  means  of  livehhood,  so  as  to  give 
him  a  positive  interest  in  war,  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  but  no  one  is  injured  by  such  a  system;  and  so 
long  as  the  soldier  enters  no  service  but  that  of  his  own 
country,  he  devotes  himself  to  a  noble  object.  Conscription 
with  exemptions,  on  the  other  hand,  is  glaringly  unjust  and 
oppressive;  not  only  are  the  exemptions  themselves  unjust, 
but  so  long  as  they  exist  it  is  impossible  to  put  upon  any 
high  ground  the  constraint  laid  upon  the  rest.  It  is  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  defending  one's  country 
where  this  duty  is  not  made  universal,  but  those  may  pay  in 
money  who  do  not  care  to  pay  in  blood;  under  such  a  system 
compulsion  is  a  shocking  tyranny,  similar  to  the  levying  of 
the  taille  upon  the  common  people  in  old  France,  and  such 
as  could  only  be  enforced  in  a  population  accustomed  to 
despotism.  Moreover,  if  we  suppose  the  exemptions  to  be 
very  numerous,  so  as  to  comprehend  whole  classes,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  population  of  the  country  to  be  not  large 
and  its  danger  from  foreign  enemies  very  great,  we  shall 
have  a  case  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  for  the 
exemptions  by  requiring  those  who  serve  to  serve  for  a  very 
long  time.  By  serving  many  years  such  soldiers  will  acquire 
the  character  of  a  professional  caste  and  become  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity,  .even  though  they 
did  not  originally  enter  the  army  by  choice.  The  army  of 
old  Prussia  was  of  this  kind.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
raised  by  conscription;   but  from  this  conscription  large 
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classes  of  persons,  as  well  as  whole  towns  and  districts,  had  \ 
exemption.     In  the  main  the  citizen  class  were  exempt, 
while  the  peasantry  were  subject  to  compulsory  service;  and 
in  order  to  maintain  so  large  an  army  it  was  necessary  to 
make  twenty  years  the  term  of  service. 

Such  a  system  had  its  advantages,  but  they  were  of  a 
totally  different  kind  from  those  of  the  modem  system. 
Compulsion  is  common  to  both;  but  this  very  principle, 
which  now  has  such  a  good  moral  effect,  caused  demorali- 
zation. The  excuse  for  it  lay  in  the  security  it  gave  that  the 
army  should  always  be  large  enough.  To  pay  the  market 
price  for  such  an  army  Prussia  could  not  afford.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore  had  no  choice  but  between  universal  or  par- 
tial conscription.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  in  fact  a  choice 
between  good  and  evil.  Nevertheless  if  the  old  rulers,  such 
as  Frederick  the  Great,  ever  dreamed  of  a  universal  con- 
scription, they  probably  dismissed  it  as  hopelessly  imprac- 
ticable; nor  did  Frederick,  even  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Seven  Years  War,  think  of  a  levee  en  masse.  For  there  was 
then  no  patriotism  in  Prussia,  no  sense  of  the  value  of  in- 
dependence, and  a  system  of  universal  service  is  not  pos- 
sible except  where  national  spirit  is  exceptionally  strong. 
They  adopted  therefore  the  system  of  partial  conscription, 
and  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  necessity.  But  it  was 
evidently  weakest  precisely  where  the  other  system  is 
strongest,  that  is,  on  the  moral  side.  What  could  be  worse 
tyranny  than  to  seize  upon  the  peasant  and  subject  him  for 
twenty  years  to  a  brutal  discipline  and  to  the  risks  of  war 
in  order  that  he  might  defend  a  country  to  which  he  owed 
scarcely  anything,  while  those  who  owed  comfort  and  hap- 
piness to  the  State  were  not  called  on  to  risk  anything  for 
it?  Such  a  system,  it  is  evident,  rested  on  ignorance  and 
terror.  A  peasantry  that  had  even  begun  to  think  for  them- 
selves, or  that  had  once  imagined  they  had  rights,  would 
rebel  against  it,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  compose  a 
valiant  army  out  of  soldiers  individually  without  spirit. 
Nothing  but  the  mechanical  habit  of  discipline  stood  be-* 
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tween  it  and  utter  dissolution.  When  we  account  for  the 
debacle  after  Jena  by  the  purely  professional  character  of  the 
army  and  its  want  of  patriotism,  we  do  not  hit  the  precise 
point.  An  army  based  on  volimtary  contract  would  be 
called  purely  professional,  and  yet  we  could  not  understand 
such  an  army,  if  composed  of  brave  soldiers,  dissolving  so 
helplessly.  The  truth  is  that  the  Prussian  army  was  based 
on  a  principle  worse  and  weaker  than  voluntary  contract,  by 
much  more  than  voluntary  contract  is  inferior  to  compulsion 
reinforced  by  moral  and  patriotic  feeling,  viz.,  on  unjust 
compulsion,  or  compulsion  repugnant  to  moral  feeling.  All 
that  I  wish  to  say  is  summed  up  by  Gneisenau  in  some  Notes 
for  an  Essay  on  the  required  reform,  in  the  following  preg- 
nant headings.  "The  army  more  an  imaginary  than  a  real 
force — death  of  public  spirit  in  the  trifling  of  the  parade 
ground — constraint  put  on  the  body — stick — wretched  pay 
— hence  conscription — ^peasant,  by  the  cradle  of  his  son, 
thinks  over  his  future;  the  series  of  dangers  awaiting  him, 
misery,  hospital,  miserable  wages.'^  The  sting  of  all  this 
lies  in  the  unjust  compulsion.  Soldiers  will,  no  doubt,  al- 
ways  complain  of  wretched  pay;  but  he  must  be  a  bad 
soldier  who,  after  voluntarily  accepting  such  pay,  refuses  to 
perform  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  moral  obligation  can  be  conceived  weaker  than 
that  of  the  peasant  forced  by  brutal  punishments,  and  for 
insufficient  pay,  to  defend  the  country  which  starves  him? 

It  may  be  said  that  these  considerations  prove  too  much, 
for  if  they  explain  how  the  army  dissolved  after  Jena  they 
make  it  at  the  same  time  impossible  to  understand  how  it 
can  have  fought  so  well  under  Frederick.  But  disciphne, 
backed  by  wonderful  diligence  and  self-devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  King  and  also  by  much  chivalrous  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy  of  officers,  may  for  a  time,  particu- 
larly while  the  army  is  victorious,  lay  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  under  a  spelL  It  is  when  an  ordinary  king  leads 
them  and  is  surrounded  by  old  and  feeble  officers,  and 
when  ill-fortune  arrives,  that  the  moral  hollowncss  of  the 
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system  shows  itself.  Even  then  they  do  not  fight  ill,  only 
defeat  operates  like  the  snapping  of  a  spell;  once  driven 
aparty  they  are  not  urged  together  again  by  any  cohesive 
force. 

If  then  the  fault  of  the  army  lay  in  its  being  founded  not 
upon  mercenary  contract  but  upon  an  unjust  kind  of  con- 
scription,  to  make  the  conscription  just,  that  is  universal, 
was  not  the  only  way  of  correcting  it.  There  was  another 
way,  viz.,  to  abolish  the  conscription  altogether,  and  with  it 
all  the  grievances  of  which  the  soldier  complained.  It  is 
far  from  being  necessary  to  the  healthy  condition  of  an 
army  that  it  should  be  inspired  by  those  high  feelings  of 
patriotism  to  which  the  modern  system  appeals.  An  army 
well  and  justly  treated,  though  only  on  ordinary  principles 
of  contract,  may  be  expected  to  fight  efficiently;  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  English  soldiers  who  fought  at  Salamanca 
and  Vittoria  regarded  themselves  as  fighting  pro  arts  et 
fods^  or  as  paying  a  debt  to  the  coimtry  that  had  reared 
them;  they  were  simply  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  a  con- 
tract that  was  voluntary  and  not  forced.  There  would  per- 
haps have  been  a  certain  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Stein  Administration  if  it  had  abolished  the  conscription 
instead  of  making  it  universal ;  for  free  trade  was  one  of 
their  maxims,  and  the  conscription  in  its  old  form  was  part 
of  that  caste  system  which  they  were  engaged  in  rooting 
out.  The  peasants'  obligation  to  military  service  and  the 
citizens'  exemption  were  defended  on  the  ground  of  status, 
that  is  on  the  same  ground  as  the  prohibition  which  lay 
upon  each  to  enter  into  the  order  or  acquire  the  land  of  the 
other.  It  would  therefore  have  been  possible  to  revive  the 
army  by  the  same  process  by  which  it  had  been  undertaken 
to  reanimate  industry;  in  fact,  the  Military  Reform  might 
have  been  put  into  the  Emancipating  Edict.  If  an  article 
had  been  added  to  the  Edict  of  October,  declaring  that  no 
one  should  be  required  except  in  extreme  emergencies  to 
serve  the  State  as  a  soldier  against  his  will,  and  that  the 
soldiers'  pay  should  be  determined  like  the  wages  of  in-« 
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dustry  by  the  haggling  of  the  market,  a  system  would  have 
been  introduced  which  would  to  be  sure  have  had  nothing 
grand  or  elevating  about  it,  but  which  would  have  been  free 
from  the  faults  which  had  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  old 
system. 

But  to  Stein  andSchamhorst  it  probably  seemed  entirely 
impossible  to  raise  by  taxation  money  enough  to  attract  as 
many  volunteers  as  might  be  wanted;  a  volimtary  army 
probably  seemed  to  them  much  dearer  than  one  levied  by 
conscription.  This  of  course  is  not  really  true,  except  upon 
the  old  theory  which  identifies  money  with  wealth ;  it  must 
be  a  very  large  tax  indeed  which  would  be  to  the  citizen  a 
burden  equivalent  to  the  exaction  by  the  State  of  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life.  But  a  claim  which  is  new  and  has 
-never  been  made  before  often  excites  more  discontent  than 
the  extension  of  an  old  claim.  The  principle  that  ever)' 
citizen  is  under  a  natural  obligation  to  defend  the  country 
had  long  been  acknowledged  in  Prussia;  the  existing^  system 
was  based  on  it;  by  it  all  the  military  glories  of  Frederick 
had  been  won;  other  States  had  borrowed  it.  Moreover 
the  principle  was  right  and  noble.  Accordingly  it  was  far 
more  natural  to  point  out  the  consequences  to  which  this 
universally  acknowledged  principle  led  and  the  scandalous 
injustice  of  applying  it  only  to  the  peasantry,  than  to 
abandon  it  for  another  and  less  elevated  principle  which 
could  not  be  applied  without  an  enormous  increase  of 
taxation. 

But  when  we  call  the  principle  right  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  what  the  principle  is.  It  is  the  principle  of  im- 
posing upon  all  citizens  alike  the  service  of  defending  the 
country,  not  military  service  in  general.  Such  a  principle 
might  have  been  adopted  in  England,  or  in  old  France,  or 
old  Spain,  without  leading  to  any  important  practical  con- 
sequences. England  could  not  have  won  Blenheim  or  Sala- 
manca, or  conquered  India  and  Canada,  in  the  strength  of 
such  a  principle;  it  could  not  even  have  been  reasonably 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  rebellion  of  our  American  colonies } 
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it  would  not  have  served  the  purposes  of  Philip  II.  or 
Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon.  It  can  only  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  grand  military  system  in  a  country  which  wages 
no  wars  but  such  as  are  eiUier  defensive  or  can  be  made  to 
seem  defensive.  Prussia  has  never  engaged  in  any  distant 
war;  she  has  never  transported  troops  by  sea.  Of  the  three 
g^rand  wars  in  which  she  has  tested  her  system  of  universal 
service  two  were  plainly  defensive,  and  that  of  1866  had  a 
motive  so  great  and  powerful  that  it  did  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  call  on  the  whole  nation  to  take  part  in  it. 
This  was  much  less  true  under  the  old  system.  Frederick 
the  Great's  first  war  and  Frederick  William  IL's  inter- 
ferences in  Holland  and  France  were  unnecessary  and  ag- 
gressive; but,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  that  age  the  military 
system  of  Prussia  was  defensive  in  its  first  conception,  and 
was  so  handled  by  its  author,  Frederick  William  I.,  and 
again  with  perverse  exaggeration  by  Frederick  William  III. 
Accordingly  it  was  possible,  even  in  that  age,  and  when  the 
thought  of  universal  military  service  still  seemed  Utopian, 
to  lay  down  and  even  carry  into  practice,  though  with  un- 
just partiality,  the  principle  that  was  the  foundation  of  it. 

These  then  were  the  circumstances  which  suggested  to 
Stein  and  Schamhorst  the  design  of  a  national  army.  Just 
at  that  time  and  in  that  country  the  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  reaUsing  what  elsewhere  would  have  been  a  mere 
pedantic  chimera,  viz.  the  revival  of  the  citizen  armies  of  an- 
tiquity. There,  as  nowhere  else,  the  most  serious  hindrance 
was  removed,  for  there  the  popular  mind  had  become 
gradually  familiar  with  the  thought,  and,  what  was  harder 
still,  was  now  prepared  by  adversity  to  endure  the  realisa- 
tion of  it.  But  another  hindrance,  little  less  serious,  re- 
mained in  the  difficulty  of  devising  the  machinery  such  a 
scheme  required;  and  the  merit  of  Scharnhorst  lay,  I  sup- 
pose, in  showing  the  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  He 
had  that  mastery  of  means  and  detail  which  is  seldom  found 
in  conjunction  with  large  conceptions,  but  which,  when  it  is  \ 
^0  found,  adapts  those  conceptions  to  enter  into  the  com- 
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position  of  a  great  State  and  be  incorporated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  instead  of  dying  a  melodious  death  in 
some  poet's  stanza  or  rhetorician's  period.  For  there  are 
few  notions  that  have  been  so  much  ridiculed  by  military 
specialists  of  the  very  day  to  which  Schamhorst  belonged 
as  this  notion  of  a  citizen  army.  Let  us  consider  then  more 
closely  what  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  a  citizen  army  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  great  modem  State,  and  what  means 
Schamhorst  found  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  case. 

By  a  citizen  army  is  commonly  understood  what  we  call 
a  militia,  i  e.  a  population  who  are  compelled  by  the  State 
to  devote  part  of  the  leisure  their  occupations  leave  them 
to  military  exercises,  so  as  to  be  able  when  their  country 
calls  to  take  the  field  as  soldiers.  We  know  of  course  that 
nations  in  a  primitive  stage  of  society,  when  perhaps  war  is 
the  main  business  and  pleasure  of  life  and  at  the  same  time 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  rude  way,  find  this  method  sul^dent, 
and  even  make  great  conquests  by  means  of  it,  especially 
when  their  enemies  use  the  same  method.  But  when  once 
war  has  become  a  profession  and  has  a  science  and  an  art 
of  its  own,  it  is  just  as  well  known  how  completely  inferior 
to  professional  soldiers  such  citizen  armies  show  themselves 
to  be.  It  is  well  known  how  empty  is  the  common-place  of 
rhetoric  which  represents  their  untutored  patriotism  as 
more  than  a  match  for  trained  skill.  A  specialist  like  Scham- 
horst was  in  no  danger  of  deluding  himself  with  the  notion 
that  a  citizen  army  in  this  sense  of  the  word  was  more  likely 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  field  against  Napoleon  than  the 
trained  armies  which  had  broken  down  in  the  campaign  of 
1806.  He  would  know  that  a  citizen  army  would  be  worth- 
less if  it  were  not  an  army  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  that 
is,  composed  of  real  professional  soldiers,  and  not  merely 
of  young  peasants  or  young  students  carrying  gims. 

Was  it  then  possible  actually  to  form  the  whole  man- 
hood of  a  nation  into  professional  soldiers?  In  other  words, 
was  it  possible  to  give  to  every  individual,  not  merely  some 
little  practice  in  handling  arms,  but  a  complete  xnilitary 
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training;  to  impart  to  the  whole  nation  both  drill,  or  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  certain  mechanical  motions ,  and  the  higher 
gift  of  discipline,  which  is  a  soldierly  mode  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  acting,  the  gradual  result  of  belonging  to  a  pro- 
fession and  making  part  of  a  great  corporate  whole  which 
is  penetrated  with  a  special  purpose  and  character.  This 
was  the  problem,  and  it  was  one  which  had  never  perhaps 
in  any  country  been  seriously  considered  before.  It  would 
soon  become  plain  that  such  a  professional  stamp  can  never 
be  given  to  men  by  any  teaching  bestowed  only  occasionally 
and  in  leisure  hours.  In  order  to  form  the  habits  of  soldiers 
men  must  actually  be  soldiers^  that  is,  they  must  cease  to 
be  civilians  and,  for  some  considerable  time  at  least,  look 
upon  war  as  their  vocation. 

A  citizen-soldier,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  was  no 
great  burden  on  the  Government.  Being  called  out  only 
for  a  few  days  in  the  year,  he  supported  himself  for  the 
most  part;  without  any  overwhelming  expenditure  the  State 
could  furnish  pay  for  him  for  the  short  time  he  was  em- 
bodied. But  a  professional  soldier  receives  pay  from  the 
State  regularly,  for  he  abandons  all  other  pursuits  for  that 
of  the  soldier.  The  citizen-army  contemplated  by  Scham-  ^ 
horst  would  therefore  not  resemble  a  militia,  but  a  standing 
army,  in  the  demand  it  would  make  upon  the  yearly  budget 
of  the  State.  Nevertheless  there  would  be  a  great  difference 
in  this  respect  between  such  an  army  and  an  army,  like  that  of 
England,  levied  by  voluntary  contract.  Both  would  require 
alike  the  annual  diisbursement  of  vast  sums,  but  the  citizen- 
army  much  less  than  the  other.  For  the  rate  of  pay  is  deter- 
mined in  the  two  cases  by  considerations  altogether  different. 
In  the  citizen-army  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  merely  their 
support,  and  may  be  lowered  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  State  down  to  the  lowest  sum  which  will  sustain  life, 
whereas  the  pay  of  voluntary  soldiers  is  the  temptation 
which  induces  theni  to  volimteer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reduced  below  the  sum  which  will  induce  a  sufficient  numr 
.ber  of  men  to  prefer  the  army  to,  other  professions. 
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When  English  military  critics  compare  the  English  Army 
Estimates  with  those  of  Prussia,  and  exclaim ,  See  how 
much  more  our  army  costs!  they  are  comparing  two  things 
which  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  In  England  the  Army 
Estimates  do  actually  give  the  cost  of  the  Army,  that  is,  the 
price  for  which  its  services  are  secured,  but  the  Prussian 
estimates  give  only  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  As  to  the 
price  which  Prussia  pays  for  it,  that  is  not  given,  and  to  dis- 
cover it  you  would  need  to  express  in  money  all  the  sacri- 
fice, the  hardship,  the  surrender  of  other  plans,  the  loss  to 
industry  and  production,  caused  by  compulsory  service. 
There  is  surely  little  doubt  that  if  this  could  be  done ,  the 
sum  would  far  exceed,  even  proportionally,  that  which  Eng- 
land pays. 

The  requisites  of  the  system,  as  Schamhorst  saw  them, 
appear  then  to  be  these.  First,  the  whole  nation  must  be 
called  out;  for  partial  conscription  has  already  ruined  us. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  called  out,  not  for  occasional,  but  for 
professional  service ;  it  must  be  required  to  give  not  a  small 
part  of  its  time,  but  the  whole  of  its  time,  to  military  service; 
for  a  mere  militia  would  be  far  worse  even  than  our  old 
army.  The  whole  nation  formed  into  professional  soldiers 
will  have  all  merits  at  once,  the  greatest  possible  niunbers, 
the  highest  possible  skill,  the  healthiest  possible  morale.  It 
will  require  from  the  Government  large  expenditure,  but 
not  so  large  as  would  be  required  by  a  voluntary  army; 
upon  the  nation  it  will  indeed  impose  an  immense  burden, 
but  still  a  burden  which  it  may  be  expected  to  support,  be- 
cause the  necessity  is  plain  to  all. 

But  yet — a  whole  nation  turned  into  professional  sol- 
diers! Is  then  all  industry  to  be  suspended?  Is  not  even 
the  ground  to  be  tilled?  If  so,  how  shall  the  army  itself  be 
supported?  If  not,  and  the  soldiers  actually  return  to  civil 
Hfe,  what  becomes  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  such 
an  army  and  a  militia?  The  answer  suggests  itself  as  soon 
as  the  difficulty  is  clearly  stated. 

The  training  necessary  to  form  a  professional  soldier 
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requires,  no  doubt,  exclusive  devotion  to  the  pursuit  and 
abandonment  of  every  other  pursuit  for  a  given  time.  But 
this  time  need  not  itself  be  very  long,  that  is,  no  very  large 
portion  of  a  lifetime;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
continuous  portion;  that  it  shall  be  given  to  the  State  in  a 
single  handsome  donation  and  not  made  up  gradually  by 
small  annual  subscriptions.  Not  even  quite  so  much  as  this 
is  essential,  for  when  sufficient  continuous  time  has  been 
given  to  turn  the  man  into  a  professional,  the  training  once 
received  may  be  retained  for  many  years  by  a  short  annual 
rehearsal.  The  short  term  of  embodiment,  which  taken  by 
itself  will  not  in  any  number  of  years  make  anything  better 
than  a  militia,  suffices  when  it  follows  some  years  of  con- 
tinuous military  service  to  retain  in  thorough  efficiency  a 
professional  army  once  made.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  great  as  is  tJie  superiority  of  the  trained  soldier  to  the 
amateur,  it  is  a  superiority  which  does  not  for  any  long  time 
go  on  increasing  with  practice.  When  youth  is  past,  the 
soldier,  if  he  has  been  allowed  to  marry  and  become  the 
father  of  a  family,  finds  his  profession  difficult  and  painful 
to  him.  This  had  been  especially  experienced  in  Prussia, 
where  the  smallness  of  the  population  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  encourage  marriage  in  the  army,  and  many  soldiers 
accordingly  took  the  field  paralysed  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  death  would  bring  beggary  upon  their  families.  Such 
soldiers,  under  the  military  system  of  antiquity,  would  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  "Centuriae  seniorum,''  and  have 
been  let  off  with  home  and  garrison  duty.  It  appears  then 
that  the  principle  of  universal  service  does  not  require  that 
the  whole  nation  shall  live  in  barracks,  neglecting  industry 
and  overwhelming  the  finances  of  the  State.  Natural  and 
just  exemptions  take  the  place  of  partial  and  unjust  ones. 
Every  person  serves,  but  not  every  age.  Every  man  is  a 
soldier,  but  not  always  with  the  colours.  We  can  excuse 
old  men  altogether  and  middle-aged  men  except  in  extreme 
emergencies;  even  men  in  the  latter  half  of  youth  need  not 
be  called  on  for  very  dangerous  service.    Our  regular  army 
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will  consist  entirely  of  men  under  thirty,  and  here  a^ain  we 
may  distinguish  those  whose  whole  time  must  be  given  to 
military  service  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  drill  and 
discipline,  and  those  who  having  acquired  these  need  only 
to  serve  for  a  short  time  every  year  in  ordw  not  to  lose 
them  again.  In  other  words,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  old,  the  Landsturm,  the  Landwehr,  the  Reserve,  and 
the  Standing  Army. 

But  enough  of  general  reflexions  which  open  vistas  of 
more  than  was  destined  to  be  accomplished  for  Prussia  in 
that  generation.  It  is  time  to  return  to  history  and  trace 
the  gradual  course  of  military  reform,  as  we  followed  that 
of  pohtical  and  social. 

In  the  suggestions  of  Altenstein  and  Hardenberg,  written 
down  at  Riga,  is  to  be  found  the  beginning  of  this  move- 
ment, as  of  the  others.  The  following  remarks  of  Harden- 
berg put  before  us  as  clearly  as  possible  the  decline  of  the 
old  system: 

l*rassia  professed  to  be  a  military  State,  indeed  the  existence  of  tlie  army 
seemed,  as  Altenstein  justly  says,  the  object  of  the  State.    How  many  other 
important  interests  were  always  forced  to  give  way  to  this  1    It  fettered  in- 
dustry and  natural  freedom,  and  we  justified  it  by  arguing  that  Prussia  was  a 
military  State.    But  though  the  name  remained  we  were  £u-  enough  fhom  the 
thing.    Even  more  in  this  than  in  other  things,  at  least  with  even  more  self- 
complacency  and  prejudice  for  use  and  wont,  we  had  stood  still  while  others 
advanced,  especially  France.    With  all  our  indolence  and  love  for  the  repose 
of  peace,  we  were  proud  of  our  ancestors'  heroic  deeds,  though  we  did  not 
care  to  follow  their  example,  or  to  inquire  whether  the  same  means  would  still 
serve  which  had  come  into  fiivour  through  the  Seven  Years  War,  so  glorioosly 
fought  through  Frederick's  fortune  and  genius.    The  demoralisation   of  the 
army  was  visible  even  in  the  Polish  campaign  and  that  on  the  Rhine.   Gallantry 
and  the  sense  of  honour  still  prevailed,  but  generals  and  officers,  one  and  all, 
played  the  politician.    Intrigues  to  force  a  peace  took  the  place  at  head- 
quarters of  sound  and  energetic  plans  of  operation.    The  feeling  which  an 
army  must  have  if  it  is  to  win  victory,  love  of  war  and  of  warKke  fame,  was 
not  prevalent.    Love  of  ease  and  domesticity,  which,  proper  as  it  is,  should 
be  subordinate  in  the  soldier  to  a  higher  duty  and  pttsion  for  honoiar,  gained 
groimd  more  and  more  in  the  long  peace  under  a  pacific  government,  iR^iich 
shunned  war  when  the  time  for  it  had  arrived,  particularly  with  the  older  and 
with  the  numerous  married  officers.    Want  of  the  needftd  strictness  in  dis- 
^pline,  want  of  stimulus  and  encouragement  of  ability  and  of  really  useful 
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military  activity,  had  a  bad  effect.  Several  of  our  learned  officers  (Scham- 
horst  himself?)  did  great  harm  by  the  distrust  they  showed  of  oiu:  military 
power  and  by  injudicious  justification  and  diffusion  of  it,  when  they  ought 
rather  to  have  striven  to  remove  or  better  what  interfered  with  it.  That 
economy  in  military  matters  which,  whatever  may  be  said  in  justification  of  it, 
is  the  canker  of  all  good,  the  faulty  arrangement  which  makes  the  captain 
more  interested  in  peace  than  in  war,  could  not  but  be  increasingly  mischievous 

as  prices  rose,  and  produce  stinginess  and  the  most  harmful  parsimony 

Parsimony  was  the  great  merit,  the  perpetual  endeavour.     Every  department  j 

of  the  wa]^office  was  occupied  with  this  and  with  accounts,  the  outward  ap-  1 

pearance  of  the  army  had  considerably  gained,  but  there  were  great  defi-  ' 

ciencies  in  many  of  the  substantial  requisites  of  war.     For  instance,   the  j| 

fortresses  were  not  on  a  war  footing,  and  no  measures  had  been  taken  for  | 

provisioning  them  when  it  should  be  necessary.    With  all  our  long  anticipation  I 

of  war  with  France,  even  Magdeburg  and  Spandau  were  not  in  a  state  of  de-  « 

fence.    Single  examples  of  valour  and  patriotism  have  proved  that  these  \ 

virtues  are  not  extinct  in  the  Prussian  army;  nevertheless,  disaster  and  in- 
excusable misconduct  and  cowardice  have  deprived  the  military  profession  of  ( 
the  public  respect  and  confidence,  and  to  restore  this  to  it  is  the  first  and  most            i 
urgent  necessity.                                                                                                               j 

After  this  preamble  Hardenberg  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  new  military  system,  drawing,  as  everywhere, 
upon  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  by  Altenstein. 
Altenstein  had  laid  it  down  that  the  new  army  must  be 
organised  for  purely  defensive  purposes  and  be  such  that  it 
could  not  be  thought  of  as  intended  to  interfere  in  foreign 
quarrels.  Hardenberg  thinks  this  not  possible,  and  indeed 
the  past  history  of  Prussia  showed  the  impossibility  of  it ; 
for  had  not  the  army  of  Frederick  William  L  been  originally 
intended  for  defence?  Still  in  the  actual  financial  condition 
of  the  State  the  army  would  of  necessity  be  reduced  much 
below  its  old  standard.  The  outline  of  the  scheme  to  which 
we  were  led  above  by  general  reflexions  floats,  though  in- 
distinctly, in  Hardenberg's  mind.  He  requires  a  regular 
army  of  45,000  infantry  and  25,000  cavalry;  then  a  Reserve 
of  at  least  80,000  infantry.  But  he  feels  also  the  necessity 
of  calling  out  the  whole  force  of  the  nation,  and  for  this 
purpose  of  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  He 
proposes  that  the  towns  and  the  country  districts,  and  in 
the  latter  especially  the  landowners  and  the  officials,  should 
be  invited  to  organise  volunteer  corps  to  be  employed  only 
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within  the  country.  These  volunteers  are  to  be  treated 
with  much  respect,  and  much  freedom  of  initiative  is  to  be 
allowed  to  them;  they  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  amount 
of  100,000  men.  Thus,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  some* 
thing  like  250,000  men  would  be  available ;  a  total  equal  to 
that  of  the  regular  army  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  later 
years. 

Then  are  laid  down  some  great  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  levying  of  such  an  army: 

All  the  exemptions  hitherto  allowed  must  be  abolished  without  exception. 

Everyone  who  does  not  serve  the  State  in  some  other  appointment  must  be 

bound  to  effective  military  service  in  the  regular  army  and  in  the  reserve. 
I      But  the  military  class  must  be  made  a  true  order  of  honour.    Foreigners  are 

only  to  be  admitted  when  they  are  of  good  character  and  offer  themselves 
/  voluntarily,  and  they  are  then  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  natives.  But  as  a 
\      rule  we  must  not  count  upon  foreigners.     Every  degrading  punishment  must 

cease.    The  private  soldier  must  be  treated  widi  strictness  yet  with  respect. 

The  term  of  service  must  be  made  short,  in  order  that  the  pressure  be  not  over- 
;      whelming;  it  must  be  six  years. 

In  these  sentences  the  new  system  is  clearly  de- 
scribed. The  abolition  of  exemptions  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  the  army  national,  since  the  old  army 
was,  as  has  been  explained,  not  founded  on  voluntary  con- 
tract but  on  partial  conscription.  And  the  other  principle, 
which  is  the  correlative  of  universal  service,  namely,  short 
service,  is  stated  with  equal  clearness.  Moreover,  as  the 
immorality  and  inhumanity  of  the  old  system  had  arisen 
entirely  from  the  partial  incidence  of  the  Conscription,  it  is 
possible,  as  soon  as  this  partiality  is  removed,  to  dispense 
with  brutal  severities,  because  it  is  for  the  first  time  pos- 
sible to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

We  have  here  in  one  view  the  whole  military  reform. 
The  impression  it  made,  when  it  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  upon  a  bystander,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  Henriette  Herz: 

The  time  was  past  when  every  simple  peasant  and  every  honest  citizen  of 
(he  (owns  subject  to  the  conscription  vai^ht  fear  to  haye  to  rec^vc  into  his 
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liouse  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  instead  of  a  well-conducted 
son,  an  inmate  corrupted  in  the  depths  of  his  nature  by  the  society  of  those 
foreigners,  for  the  most  part  mauvais  sujetsy  from  whom  the  Prussian  army 
^vas  partly  recruited,  and  completely  degraded  by  the  lash ;  the  time  was  when 
I  and  many  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  would  not  walk  the  streets,  if  we  could 
help  it,  during  certain  hours  at  review  time,  for  fear  of  being  sickened  by  the 
repulsive  sight  of  punishment,  inflicted  often  on  men  of  advanced  years,  who, 
perhaps,  for  some  neglect  of  their  pigtail  which  only  a  professional  eye  could 
detect,  would  be  flogged  at  the  order  of  a  lieutenant  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when 
the  least  involuntary  cry  of  pain  was  counted  for  a  new  offence  to  be  punished 
by  flogging;  the  time,  I  say,  was  past  when — ^it  was  just  before  x8o6 — the 
family  of  a  rich  Berlin  merchant,  whose  wife  had  been  surprised  in  her  summer 
residence  at  Charlottenburg  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  accordingly  subject 
to  the  conscription  (Berlin  was  not),  was  almost  condoled  with  on  the  birth  of 
the  new  comer  thus  devoted  to  a  melancholy  lot.  But  now  the  nation  began 
to  regard  the  army  as  a  school,  not  only  for  the  anticipated  war,  but  also 
for  life. 

I  have  put  together  for  the  sake  of  a  clear  impression 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  military  reform  and  the  final  re- 
sult of  it;  but  between  the  conception  and  the  execution 
there  was  a  greater  distance  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  the 
civil  reforms.  In  respect  of  those  we  have  already  been  led 
to  perceive  that  it  was  one  thing  to  suggest  them  and  say 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  quite  another  to  accomplish 
them.  Still  more  is  this  true  of,  the  vast  scheme  of  a  uni- 
versal conscription  which  was  to  turn  into  soldiers  the  most 
peaceful,  the  most  dreamy  middle  class  which  was  to  be 
found  in  any  nation,  and  was  to  do  this  under  the  eye  of 
Napoleon  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Spanish  rising  had 
shaken  for  a  moment  the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  To 
see  how  these  difficulties  were  dealt  with,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  history  of  the  Military  Commission.  We  have  re- 
corded the  creation  of  this  Commision  and  the  appointment 
of  Schamhorst  to  be  its  President.  He  began  his  work 
about  the  same  time  as  Stein;  with  what  feelings,  we  can 
gather  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Clausewitz  on  No- 
vember 27th,  1807. 

Nothing  would  make  me  happier  than  to  find  myself  in  your  society,  and 
yet  we  should  be  sorrowful  enough;  for  we  are  unfortunate,  beyond  expression 
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unfortiiiiiate  t  Were  tt  possible  after  a  series  of  disasters,  of  suffiermgs  witlunif 
end,  to  raise  ourselves  again  out  of  the  ruins,  who  would  not  willingly  stake 
everything  to  plant  the  seed  of  a  new  fruit,  and  who  would  not  gladly  die  if  he 
could  hope  that  it  would  spring  up  vigorous  and  healthy?  And  yet,  my  dear 
Clausewitz,  this  is  only  possible  in  one  way.  We  must  inspire  the  nation  ^th 
the  feeling  of  self<iependence,  give  it  die  opportunity  of  acquiring  self-know- 
ledge and  sel^-control ;  only  so  will  it  learn  to  respect  itself  and  force  respect 
from  others.  To  work  towards  this  is  all  that  we  can  do.  To  break  the  chains 
of  prejudice,  hasten  and  tend  the  new  birth  and  not  hamper  the  freedom  of  its 
growdi, — our  ftmction  extends  no  further. 

That  is  my  view  of  the  matter  and  of  our  position.  I  consider  myself  very 
little.  I  have  the  best  will  to  do  what  I  can,  but  I  am  not  formed  for  winning 
attachment  and  confidence  by  personal  action.  Without  my  previous  know- 
ledge the  King  promoted  me  and  entrusted  the  task  of  reorganisation  to  me  in 
ooiyunction  with  a  very  mixed  Commisskm.  I  have  not  tried  to  make  mirself 
friends,  and  considering  the  difference  of  views  and  the  absence  of  personal 
regards,  I  may  expect  attempts  to  alienate  the  King  from  me,  although  he  is 
very  gracious  and  has  hitherto  treated  me  with  undeserved  confidence.  At 
this  very  moment  a  quiet  and  honourable  appointment  is  open  to  me  else- 
where. But  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  King,  an  indescribable  attach- 
ment to  the  destiny  of  the  State  and  nation,  and  a  repugnance  to  perpetual 
change,  have  hitherto  kept  me  fit>m  accepting  it,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  I 
can  hope  to  be  at  all  useful  here. 

Doubtful  as  our  prospects  are,  yet  we  have  laboured  for  the  internal  re- 
generation of  the  military  system,  alike  in  respect  of  formation,  promotion, 
practice,  and  especially  spirit ;  the  King  has  put  all  prejudice  aside,  and  not 
only  showed  himself  willing  but  himself  supplied  very  many  ideas  appropriate 
to  the  new  spirit  and  arrangements.  If  he  adopts  the  new  sketch,  which  he 
has  already  sanctioned  in  part,  if  prejudice  does  not  hinder  it  from  being 
realised,  and  if  the  main  object  is  not  missed  through  alterations  or  bad  in* 
struments,  the  new  army,  even  if  small  and  unimportant,  will  handle  its  pro- 
fession in  another  spirit  and  form  a  closer  and  more  hearty  alliance  with  the 
citizens  of  the  State. 

The  reticent  Schamhorst  seldom  unbosoms  himself  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  particularly  important  to  notice  that  his 
views  at  the  outset  are  not  those  of  a  mere  specialist  aiming 
at  the  improvement  of  the  military  machinery,  but  rather 
those  of  a  statesman  who  feels  the  importance  of  rousing 
the  national  spirit  and  establishing  a  wholesome  relation 
between  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  had  this  great  ad- 
vantage in  his  work  over  Stein  that  there  had  never  been 
any  difference  between  him  and  the  King,  that  his  manners 
were  more  conciliating,  and  also  that  the  King,  as  became  a 
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HohenzoUern^  was  a  real  judge  of  questions  of  military 
organisation.  The  first  task  which  engaged  the  Commis- 
sion was  the  consideration  of  nineteen  suggestions  laid  be- 
fore it  by  the  King  himself.  These  suggestions  show  that 
Frederick  William  was  a  convinced  reformer  in  military 
matters,  and  that  he  by  no  means  shared  the  opinion  of 
Yorck,  who  could  not  perceive  in  the  disasters  of  the  last 
war  anything  but  a  freak  of  fortune  or  any  proof  that  altera- 
tions were  needed  in  the  system.  Suggestions  3  and  4  run 
as  follows :  Would  it  be  expedient  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army  to  restore  to  their  original  rank  and  dignity  this 
multitude  of  invalid  generals,  of  staif  and  other  officers, 
who  are  invalid  either  physically  or  morally  or  both  to- 
gether? And  if  not,  since  an  alteration  here  is  assuredly 
necessary,  what  will  be  the  proper  rule  of  promotion  in  the 
army  for  the  future,  which  may  keep  us  from  falling  mto 
the  old  mistake  again?  Suggestion  5  runs.  Ought  not  an 
alteration  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  admission  of  the 
non-noble  class,  and  will  not  more  of  such  need  to  be  ad- 
mitted? In  Suggestion  7  it  is  laid  down  that  "the  system 
of  recruiting  both  for  natives  and  foreigners  will  need  to  be 
completely  altered,''  and  that  "in  the  new  arrangement  the 
number  of  exempted  persons  must  be  reduced.''  He  also 
notes  the  close  connexion  between  the  principle  of  ex- 
emptions and  the  brutality  of  punishments,  remarking  (Sug- 
gestion 12),  As  soon  as  the  exemptions  are  reduced  in  num- 
ber, an  alteration  must  take  place  in  the  military  punish- 
ments; they  must  be  made  not  less  rigorous,  but  less 
degrading,  and  for  this  purpose  there  must  be  a  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  War. 

Another  member  of  the  royal  house.  Prince  August,  then 
a  prisoner  in  France,  contributed  at  the  same  time  a  Memoir 
on  Military  Reform,  in  which  the  hand  of  Clausewitz,  the 
distinguished  pupil  of  Scharnhorst,  who  shared  the  Prince's 
captivity,  is  probably  to  be  discerned.  The  leading  idea  of 
the  reform  could  hardly  be  expressed  more  vigorously  than 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 
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It  is  evel-y  citizen's  duty  to  defend  the  State.  This  principle,  admitted  as 
it  is  theoretically,  is  subject  in  most  states  to  large  exceptions,  owing  to  the 
privileges  of  certain  classes  and  occupations.  In  modem  times  it  has  only 
been  accepted  in  France  and  Italy  since  the  Revolution  swept  those  privOeges 
away.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  State  acquires  a  great  military  power 
when  this  principle  is  raised  to  a  law,  and  every  soldier  made  eligible  to  the 
higher  ranks.  The  chief  advantages  which  result  from  it  are  (i)  that  the 
number  of  the  troops  can  be  increased  as  far  as  circumstances  allow.  It  is 
manifest  that  in  a  state  where  every  one  is  subject  to  the  conscription,  more 
soldiers  can  be  had  than  in  one  where  many  are  exempt :  (a)  that  the  soldiers 
no  longer  consist  of  the  poorest  and  most  despised  classes  of  the  citizens,  which 
on  the  whole  have  the  least  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  State.  The 
richer  and  more  cultivated  classes,  which  have  on  the  whole  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  State,  are  for  the  most  part  exempt  in  all 
countries  from  the  obligation  of  service  without  being  obliged  to  render  an 
equivalent :  (3)  the  soldier  feels  a  stronger  impulse  to  distinguish  himself  when 
he  has  the  hope  of  rising  to  the  highest  positions,  and  so  obtains  a  respectable 
income.  For  it  cannot  need  any  proof  that  that  impulse  must  be  greater  on 
the  whole  in  the  state  where  every  one  may  hope  to  become  a  Field  Marshal, 
than  in  another  where  most  of  the  soldiers  cannot  rise  above  a  sergeant-major: 
and  lastly,  (4)  the  soldiers  may,  if  the  war  has  not  entirely  exhausted  the  land, 
consist  solely  of  young  active  people,  who,  on  the  average,  are  braver  and 
support  better  the  unceasing  hardships  of  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on 
war.  Experience  fully  establishes  the  decline  of  valour  with  advancing  years, 
and  the  greater  endurance  of  the  powers  at  the  age  when  they  are  commonly 
greatest  

The  advantages  of  the  conscription  are  for  the  most  part  only  realised 
when  the  soldier  may  hope  to  rise  to  the  higher  posts.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  without  this  to  introduce  the  con- 
scription, since  the  disaffection  it  would  cause  would  balance  the  advantages 
it  would  bring.  For  how  could  we  expect  the  richer  and  more  cultivated 
classes  to  submit  to  it  if  they  had  not  the  hope  of  rising  to  the  higher  posts  ? . . . 
But,  it  will  be  objected,  is  not  this  to  deprive  the  noblesse  of  one  of  its 
privileges,  and  the  Prussian  army  of  its  best  feature,  which  is  the  good  quality 
of  its  officers?  Where  in  that  case  could  a  noblesse  so  poor  support  itself?  As 
to  the  justice  of  such  a  measure  it  depends  on  the  question,  whether  the  State 
is  forbidden  to  take  away  the  privileges  it  has  granted  to  a  class  even  when  it 
would  derive  substantial  advantages  from  doing  so  and  perhaps  its  preserva- 
tion depends  on  it.  That  the  quality  of  the  Prussian  officers  would  suffer  by 
the  change  is  not  only  doabtful^^but  may  be  asserted  to  be  the  contrary  of  the 
truth  ....  The  very  competition  which  would  spring  up  between  the  noble 
and  the  citizen  class  might  be  used  to  maintain  the  ambition  of  the  officers. 
And  that  citizens  as  well  as  nobles  may  be  actuated  by  principles  of  honour  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  example  of  the  present  French  officers. 

The  Kings  suggestions  were  promptly  taken  into  con- 
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sideration  by  the  Commission.    Its  answer  to  his  important 
5th  Suggestion  is  particularly  worth  reading: 

Nothing  but  attainments  and  education  in  peace,  distinguished  gallantry, 
activity  and  comprehension  in  war,  can  establish  a  claim  to  the  post  of  officer. 
Accordingly,  all  individuals  in  the  whole  nation  who  possess  these  qualities 
jnay  claim  the  highest  posts  of  military  rank.  Hitherto,  through  the  restriction 
of  these  honours  to  a  single  class,  all  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation  were  lost  to  the  army,  and  this  class  found  itself  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  military  talents ,  being  raised  to  the  highest  military 
posts  by  birth  and  long  life.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  great  inferiority  in 
culture  of  the  officers  to  all  other  classes.  And  this  is  why  the  army  was 
regarded  as  a  state  in  the  State ,  hated  and  in  some  degree  despised  by  the 
other  classes,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  the  union  of  all  the  moral  and  physical 
energies  of  the  nation.  The  comparison  of  Prussia  with  the  neighbouring 
states  which  are  forming  themselves,  which  in  part  consist  of  former  citizens  of 
the  Prussian  State,  and  which  have  escaped  these  errors,  would  make  our 
former  condition  still  more  burdensome,  so  that  a  change  is  necessary  for  this 
reason  if  for  no  other. 

In  earlier  times  the  exclusive  right  of  the  nobility  to  the  post  of  officer  did 
not  exist  in  the  Prussian  State ;  under  the  Elector  Frederick  William  half  the 
officers  came  from  the  non-noble  class,  so  too  under  King  Frederick  I. 
Further  promotion  being  by  seniority,  all  competition  was  prevented ;  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  exertion;  a  good  physique  secured  all  the  objects  of  am- 
bition. The  State  had  no  means  of  keeping  the  army  in  a  good  condition  but 
punishments  and  arbitrary  rewards.  The  former  are  easily  evaded ,  the  latter 
difficult  to  apply,  and  seldom  reconcileable  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State.  ^ 

Such  a  description  as  this  may  well  suggest  the  exclama- 
tion which  breaks' from  Ranke :  "It  seems  astonishing  that 
the  army  formed  on  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Fre- 
derick should  leave  so  much  to  be  desired,"  That  the 
whole  civil  system  of  Frederick  needed  to  be  swept  away 
as  the  first  step  towards  the  regeneration  of  the  country, 
might  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  sacrificed 
civil  well-being  to  the  perfection  of  his  military  system. 
But  his  army  was  the  great  abuse  of  aU.  And  after  sill  that 
has  been  said  about  the  intelligence  of  the  modem  Prussian 
officer  and  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  friend  of  enlighten- 
ment, it  may  particularly  surprise  the  English  reader  to 
learn  that  of  all  the  abuses  of  Frederick's  army  the  worst 
was  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  officers.    Yet  there  is  no 
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controversy  about  the  fact.  A  certain  army-chaplain,  La- 
fontaine,  relates  that  after  a  historical  lecture  which  he  once 
delivered  to  the  officers  he  was  taken  aside  by  a  valiant 
captain,  who  said  to  him,  "You  tell  us  of  things  that  hap- 
pened thousands  of  years  ago,  heaven  knows  where.  Are 
you  sure  you  are  not  hoaxing  us?  How  did  you  find  it  all 
out?'^  And  when  he  had  listened  to  the  explanation  he 
said,  "Strange!  I  thought  things  had  always  gone  on  as 
they  do  here  in  Prussia  I"  We  observe  too  that,  like  the 
abuses  of  the  civil  administration,  the  abusive  monopoly  of 
the  noblesse  in  the  army  had  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  earliest  dociunent  in  which  the  ideas  which  were 
occupying  so  many  military  men  took  shape  is  Schamhorst's 
"Memoir  on  the  Defence  of  the  Country  and  on  a  National 
Militia,"  which  bears  date  July  31st,  1807.  It  points  out  that 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  large  army  lies  not  merely  in 
the  diminution  of  territory  and  population  but  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  treasury.  "A  population  of  5,000,000 
would  suffice  for  an  army  of  120,000 — 150,000  men,  2V2 — 3 
out  of  every  100  serving.  But  for  the  present  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State  will  not  allow  it  to  raise  the  army  to 
the  point  which  the  population  would  admit. . . .  An  army 
of  65,000—70,000  men  would  perhaps  appropriately  com- 
bine both  advantages,  of  a  becoming  parsimony  and  a 
moderate  defensive  force.*'  "But,*'  he  adds,  "at  the  same 
time  it  is  extremely  important  to  make  arrangements  by 
which  it  may  be  possible  promptly  to  increase  the  army, 
and  particularly  the  infantry.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
easiest  manner  as  follows :  (i)  Let  each  company  have  one 
officer  more  than  is  necessary;  (2)  In  each  company  let  there 
be  dismissed  yearly  in  the  first  three  years  20  men,  still  fit 
for  service,  and  afterwards  10  men  yearly,  and  let  the  men 
dismissed  be  replaced  by  others.'* 

We  have  here  the  first  suggestion  of  that  plan  of  passing 
the  whole  population  through  the  army,  which  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  contrivance  for  frustrating  the  condition  im< 
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posed  by  Napoleon  in  the  treaty  of  September,  1808,  by    | 
ivhich  the  army  of  Prussia  was  to  be  reduced  to  42,000  men.    j 
It  is  evident  that  Napoleon's  interference  was  less  impor- 
tant than  is  supposed,  since  the  poverty  of  the  Government 
-would  in  any  case  have  prevented  it  from  maintaining  a  much 
larger  army. 

Schamhojst  then  goes  on  to  say: 

A  large  number  of  onr  military  thinkers  have  always  been  in  fiiYOttr  of  a 
militia.  It  might  serve  two  purposes :  (x)  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country, 
to  support  the  police,  to  protect  the  land  against  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers, 
and  prevent  hostile  incursions ;  (3)  to  defend  the  land  in  conjunction  with 
regular  troops.  If  his  Majesty  should  find  such  an  institution  adapted  to  our 
fiiture  position,  the  question  would  rise,  whether  the  brothers  and  sons,  the 
owners  of  houses,  estates,  persons  of  considerable  property,  the  sons  of  the 
king's  officials,  &c.,  in  short,  a  part  of  the  exempted  young  people,  which  in 
the  exempted  towns  would  be  very  considerable,  could  not  be  organised  in 
such  a  militia  and  devoted  simply  to  the  former  object,  in  order  to  be  applied 
to  the  latter  only  in  case  it  should  afterwards  be  found  convenient.  The 
execution  of  such  a  plan  would  be  less  difficult  now  than  later,  because  at 
present  a  similar  institution  exists  in  the  towns  beyond  the  Weichsel. 

This  militia  would  (i)  relieve  the  standing  army  of  the  ordinary  garrison 
service,  and  so  allow  the  troops  to  give  more  time  to  field-service  and  to  learn- 
ing to  fire,  (2)  would  maintain  order  in  the  great  towns  if  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tant war  any  province  were  denuded  of  troops,  (3)  such  a  militia  might,  if  a 
iavotirable  opportunity  for  the  defence  of  the  country  should  arise ,  be  very 
soon  increased  without  attracting  attention,  and  serve  with  the  standing 
army. 

As  the  former  passage  contains  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  reserve,  so  we  have  here  evidently  the  germ  of  the 
Landwehr. 

Just  a  month  later  (August  31st)  Schamhorst  laid  before 
the  King  a  "Provisional  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  of  an 
Army  of  Reserve,"  which  in  consequence  of  some  objections 
made  by  the  King  was  afterwards  reconsidered  by  the  Com- 
mission, revised  and  laid  before  him  again  with  the  altered 
tide  of  "Provisional  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Troops.'*  In  its  second  shape  it  is  introduced  by  an 
instructive  preamble,  which  commences  as  follows: 

A  new  institution  must  be  based  on  principles  quite  simple  and  evident  to 
every  one  if  it  is  to  lead  to  great  results. 
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Then  follows  the  passage  already  quoted,  in  whidi  it  is 
asserted  that  it  had  always  been  a  principle  of  the  Prussian 
military  constitution,  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  State  is  a 
bom  defender  of  it,  and  that  the  greatness  of  Prussia  had 
been  a  consequence  of  this  principle.  The  preamble  then 
proceeds : 

A  closer  investigation  shows  that  such  a  system,  though  it  gives  a  com- 
mand of  the  men  capable  of  service,  requires  a  great  expense  in  disciplining 
them  and  holding  them  ready  for  war,  since  a  force  thus  levied  by  compolsioii 
does  not  submit  to  great  sacrifices  through  love  for  the  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions, but  can  only  be  led  to  do  so  by  discipline  and  a  warlike  spirit 
created  by  war. 

For  great,  rich,  and  conquering  states  accordingly  this  constitution  of  the 
standing  army  may  be  the  best,  but  it  does  not  suit  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  middle  states.  Where  these  have  a  good  constitution,  a  govonment 
which  knows  how  to  win  love  and  respect,  and  make  its  value  felt  by  the 
people,  it  has  a  resource  which  is  wanting  to  the  great  states  which  are  not 
threatened  with  destruction,  namely,  the  voluntary  devotion  to  the  safety  of 
the  State,  of  the  property  and  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  No  independent 
nation  will  submit  to  the  yoke  of  another  without  exhausting  all  its  resources, 
if  it  is  well  governed  and  directed.  Accordingly,  in  middle  states  sacrifices 
may  be  counted  on  where  the  war  is  for  existence,  which  in  some  respects 
supply  the  place  not  only  of  discipline  but  also  of  that  warlike  spirit  of  the 
standing  army  which  is  increased  by  war.  Middle  states  therefore  may  call 
out  for  their  own  defence  the  whole  mass  of  their  men  capable  of  service,  if 
they  have  been  previously  practised  in  the  use  of  arms ,  provided  with  the 
necessary  means,  and  the  indispensable  military  discipline. 

Accordingly  as  the  armies  of  the  greater  states  cost  more  and  are  there- 
fore proportionally  limited  in  number,  and  besides  cannot  in  war  throw  them- 
selves in  such  great  masses  on  a  middle  state,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  main- 
tenance ,  there  arises  in  the  case  of  a  war  of  conquest,  at  least  in  certain  cii^ 
cumstances  for  a  short  time ,  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  kinds  of 
state. 

For  these  reasons  the  middle  states  must  have  a  totally  different  military 
constitution  from  the  prevailing  ones. 

We  have  already  remarked  how  these  principles  of 
popular  war  were,  as  it  were,  revealed  to  Europe  by  the 
Spanish  rising.  But  this  passage,  in  which  they  are  stated 
with  incomparable  precision  and  force,  was  written,  as  the 
reader  will  observe,  long  before  the  Spanish  rising  and  long 
before  Fichte's  lectures.  It  is  to  be  observed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  statement  completely  avoids  the  error  into 
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^which  so  many  philosophers  and  enthusiasts  fell,  of  sup- 
posing that  patriotism  would  supply  the  place  of  miUtary 
discipline. 

Schamhorst  goes  on  to  distinguish  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  standing  army  and  of  that  force  which  it  had 
now  been  decided  to  call  the  Provincial  Troops.  He  then 
adds: 

If  the  standing  army  is  small  and  the  Provincial  Troops  proportionally 
numerous,  this  will  be  for  a  time  advantageous  to  the  State,  for  by  being  called 
upon  to  spend  less  it  will  the  sooner  restore  its  defective  resources  and  recover 
the  power  of  self-defence.  So  we  need  never  fear  that  the  standing  army  will 
be  too  small;  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  give  the  Provincial  Troops  an 
oi:]ganisation  which  may  assimilate  them  to  the  standing  force  in  drill,  &c.,  and 
that  this  may  not  attract  attention  we  must  make  them  at  first  very  weak  in 
privates  and  only  begin  gradually  to  strengthen  them  when  the  officers,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned,  ajr e  disciplined. 

He  then  raises  a  very  important  question: 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  it  is  better  to  put  the  men  intended  for 
the  Provincial  Troops  through  the  standing  army  or  form  them  without  any 
such  preparation.     The  Commission  has  chosen  the  latter  course. 

In  the  present  state  of  affiurs  everything  seems  to  turn  upon  the  closest 
possible  union  between  the  nation  and  the  government,  upon  a  treaty,  so  to 
speak,  being  concluded  between  the  government  and  the  nation ,  which  may 
inspire  confidence  and  love  for  the  Constitution  and  make  it  deserve  to  be  in- 
dependent. This  spirit  cannot  exist  without  some  freedom  in  the  creation  and 
preparation  of  the  means  for  the  preservation  of  independence.  He  who  does 
not  enjoy  this  feeling  cannot  value  it  nor  make  sacrifices  for  it. 

A  national  militia  may  be  inspired  with  such  a  spirit  if  it  supports ,  arms, 
clothes  and  drills  itself;  but  it  will  never  do  so  if  its  independence  is  paralysed 
by  an  imagined  constraint. 

If  we  decided  to  put  the  men  of  the  militia  through  the  standing  army  we 
should  not  be  able — ^if,  for  example,  the  term  of  service  were  fixed  at  six  years 
— to  begin  to  create  a  biilitia  till  six  years  hence. 

In  this  point  we  see  Schamhorst's  plan  deviating  from 
the  system  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  of  which  it  is  a 
capital  point  that  the  Landwehr  is  composed  only  of  those 
who  have  served  their  term  first  with  the  army  and  then 
with  the  reserve.  But  we  may  observe  that  his  reasons  are 
drawn  in  part  at  least  from  the  exceptional  circumstances 
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of  the  time.    This  is  visible  too  in  the  foflowing  considera- 
tions which  he  adds: 

A  miUtia  which  has  gone  Chroagh  the  standing  army  will  alwajrs  be  re- 
garded by  other  states  (i.  e.  by  Napoleon)  as  a  part  of  the  standing  army,  as 
an  institution  calculated  for  foreign  affairs,  and  not  as  a  National  Militia, 
Landwehr,  an  internal  supplementary  police.  Wt^  the  Militia  proposed  by 
the  Commission  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  a  universal  conscription  Mrithont 
exemption ;  but  this  will  be  very  difficult  if  each  individual  is  to  serve  in  the 
standing  army. 

It  seems  ahnost  incredible  that  Schamhorst's  plan,  so 
manifestly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  of  represent- 
ing his  Militia  as  only  a  kind  of  police,  has  been  seized  upon 
as  a  pretext  for  denying,  in  the  face  of  the  passages  just 
quoted,  that  he  had  any  notion  of  a  popular  army.  The 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  inventor  of 
this  misrepresentation  is  our  friend  Schon,  and  that  the 
object  of  it  is  to  secure  to  himself  and  his  East  Prussian 
friends  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  modem  military 
system  of  Prussia. 

The  Provisional  Sketch,  which  is  introduced  by  this 
preamble,  is  contained  in  a  number  of  Articles,  of  which  the 
first  runs  as  follows :  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  horn 
defenders  of  it,    A  distinction  is  then  drawn  between  those 
citizens  who  arm,  clothe  and  drill  themselves,  and  those 
who  are  armed,  clothed  and  drilled  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.    The  latter,  it  is  said,  compose  the  standing  army; 
the  former  compose  the  Provincial  Troops,  whose  function 
it  is  to  maintain  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and  to 
defend  it  against  attack,  and  who  only  leave  their  province 
when  this  is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  Monarchy. 
These  Provincial  Troops  are  to  have  their  own  commander 
and  their  own  independent  organisation,  which  is  described 
in  a  series  of  Articles.    It  will  be  evident  that  this  scheme 
is  materially  different  from  that  which  was  ultimately  adopted, 
and  that  the  Provincial  Troops  here  contemplated  would  be 
more  Uke  the  English  Militia  than  like  the  Prussian  Land- 
wehr. 
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One  would  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  relations  between 
Stein  and  Schamhorst  than  our  authorities  tell  us.  Neither 
of  the  two  men  was  at  all  in  the  habit  of  saying  or  writing 
more  than  was  necessary;  but  if  Stein's  position  required 
liim  to  form  and  express  an  opinion  upon  a  good  many 
persons  and  things,  Schamhorst's  natural  reticence  was  not 
counteracted  even  in  this  way,  and  almost  all  that  he  may 
have  thought  beyond  the  limits  of  his  specialty  seems  to 
liave  perished.  Stein  too,  as  it  happens,  has  left  no  detailed 
opinion  about  Scharnhorst.  Several  slight  traces,  however, 
support  the  tradition  that  there  was  a  remarkable  harmony 
and  sympathy  between  them.  This  tradition  lives  in  two 
slight  anecdotes,  which  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
authenticate.  The  one  is  that  Scharnhorst  said  to  a  certain 
General  Hofmann,  "I  only  know  two  persons  who  are 
entirely  without  the  fear  of  man.  Minister  Stein  and  General 
Bliicher."  The  other  is — it  is  at  any  rate  well  imagined — 
that  he  used  to  try  to  cure  Stein  of  his  irritabiUty,  and  that 
Stein  answered  him,  "Do  you  suppose  I  do  not  know  my- 
self to  be  hasty' and  irritable?  But  if  I  could  unlearn  that  I 
should  be  an  old  woman.'* 

Schamhorst's  Provisional  Sketch  now  passes  under  the 
inspection  of  Stein.  It  was  also,  perhaps  at  Stein's  request, 
reported  on  by  Schon.  Both  seem  to  have  considered  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  SchOn  feared  that  the  effect  of  a 
militia  of  well-to-do  persons  by  the  side  of  a  standing  army 
of  poor  people  would  be  to  lower  the  latter  in  estimation ; 
the  militia  he  thought  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
national  army  and  the  standing  troops  as  mere  mercenaries. 
He  demands  that  the  Provincial  Troops  shall  pass  first 
through  the  standing  army;  "thus,"  he  says,  "they  will 
have  a  good  school.''  Stein  laid  down  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

(z)  That  all  exemptions  of  particular  places  or  classes  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  those  which  had  been  conferred  on  particular  trades  should  be  rigor- 
ously- examined  and  revised;  (2)  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  State  between 
eighteen  and  twenty>five  years  should  be  liable  to  serve  in  the  standing  army 
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according  to  the  determination  of  the  lot;  (3)  and  that  all  not  called  oat, 
whether  as  not  having  drawn  the  lot  or  as  having  passed  the  age  or  as 
exempted  on  account  of  their  occupation,  should  be  required  to  enter  the 
Reserve. 

It  was  on  January  5th,  1808,  that  the  criticisms  of  SchoD 
and  Stein  were  handed  in. 

I  have  given  large  extracts  from  the  documents  in  which 
these  fundamental  questions  of  military  reform  were  dis- 
cussed, because  so  great  a  military  reform  was  ultimately 
realised,  not  because  the  discussion  led  to  any  great  im- 
mediate results.  A  considerable  number  of  minor  reforms 
were  indeed  adopted  in  the  course  of  1808.  The  revision 
of  the  Articles  of  War  took  place,  and  new  arrangements 
were  made  about  military  punishments  and  also  about  pro- 
motion. But  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  Landwehr  was  called 
into  existence  at  this  time.  The  Prussian  Landwehr  dates 
not  from  1808  but  from  18 13,  and  the  circumstances  which 
called  it  into  existence  will  occupy  us  later.  All  such 
schemes  were  suspended  for  the  present  by  that  treaty  of 
September,  1808,  which  decided  at  the  same  time  the  fall 
of  Stein.  In  a  secret  article  of  that  treaty  the  King  engaged, 
in  order  to  avoid  anything  which  might  give  France  ground 
of  suspicion,  not  to  maintain  for  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned 
from  January  ist,  1809,  more  troops  than  the  following; 

10  Regiments  of  Infantry,  not  to  exceed        .        .        •  33,000  men 
8  Regiments  of  Cavalry,  not  to  exceed          .        .        .      8,000    „ 
I  G)rps  of  Artillery,  sappers  and  miners,  not  to  exceed      6,000    „ 

Guard,  not  to  exceed 6,000    „ 

Total  43,000 

and  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  within  the  same  ten 
years  no  extraordinary  levies  of  Militia  or  Civic  Guard,  nor 
any  other  muster  should  take  place,  which  might  be  intended 
to  increase  the  force  above  mentioned. 

Under  Stein's  reformed  scheme  of  Administration  Scham- 
horst  became  Minister  of  War,  which  office  he  held  till  i8io, 
when  he  was  driven  from  office  by  Napoleon  as  Stein  had 
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been  before.  But  he  had  so  far  succeeded  by  his  peculiar 
reticence  and  show  of  insignificance  in  deceiving  Napoleon, 
that  the  King  found  it  possible  to  arrange  with  his  successor 
that  "Major  General  v.  Schamhorst  should  remain,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  done  secretly,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  of- 
ficials of  the  War  Department  as  hitherto  in  respect  of  the 
Ordinances  and  initiative  of  the  more  important  matters  of 
business."  He  also  held  after  this  time  the  post  in  which 
Count  Moltke  has  been  so  famous,  being  Chief  of  the 
Staff. 

As  in  this  chapter  I  have  followed  the  principle  of  lay- 
ing before  the  reader  as  many  extracts  as  possible,  I  shall 
close  it  with  an  account  of  the  reforms  introduced  into  his 
department,  which  Schamhorst  himself  laid  before  the  King 
in  the  year  1809,  when  the  persistent  opposition  of  the 
military  conservatives  seemed  for  a*  moment  to  have  shaken 
the  King's  confidence  in  him. 

Comparison  between  ike  farmer  and  the  present  conduct  of  business 
in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Military  Department. 

The  former  administration  was  divided  between  the  Adjutants ,  Generals, 
the  War  Collegium  and  the  Military  Department  (the  Governors  and  In- 
spectors). Hence  it  wanted  unity,  comprehensiveness  and  rapidity,  that  is, 
the  main  features  of  a  good  administration.  The  former  Adjutant-General, 
usually  an  In&ntry  Officer,  without  high  military  knowledge ,  laid  before  the 
King  without  preparation  or  deliberation  all  questions  of  Engineering  and 
Artillery,  of  the  higher  dispositions  concerning  war,  and  all  details  concerning 
the  Infimtry  and  Cavalry,  &c.  His  Majesty  commonly  received  adequate  in- 
formation on  no  other  subject  but  the  lower  departments  of  the  In&ntry 
service.  This  is  now  entirely  changed.  An  officer  of  the  General  Staff 
elaborates  the  afiairs  which  concern  the  higher  parts  of  war ,  military  science 
proper,  another  the  personal  matters,  a  third  the  questions  which  concern 
recruiting  and  formation  and  other  internal  details.  All  these  ai&irs  are 
brought  under  one  point  of  view  before  the  Chief  of  the  General  War  Depart- 
ment, and  discussed  with  the  superior  officers  and  an  officer  of  Engineers  and 
Artillery  before  they  are  laid  before  His  Majesty.  This  is  done  every  day,  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  arrears.  Economical  and  financial  afiairs  are 
entirely  separated,  and  have  their  own  Head  of  Department,  who  is  present 
when  affiurs  are  laid  before  His  Majesty.  By  this  means  rapidity  and  unity 
are  combined,  whereas  under  the  former  system  it  was  in  most  cases  necessary 
to  adopt  whatever  was  suggested,  and  there  was  formed  a  mechanical  groove 
for  the  whole  internal  administration  and  service,  everything  moving  according 
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to  the  old  routine.  The  War  College  too  was  nothing  but  a  business  office, 
generally  filled  with  invalids  or  such  persons  as  had  lost  the  ambition  to  serve 
any  more  as  effective  officers.  Its  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
system,  and  from  it  an  mvalid  unmilitary  spirit  diffiised  itself  through  the 
army.  Under  this  system  His  Majesty  was  not  in  a  condidon  to  direct  the 
military  arrangements  so  as  to  secure  a  steady  progressive  movement.  From 
the  deceased  King's  time  the  stamp  of  this  system  was  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  army.  At  the  time  of  His  Majesty's  accession  it  combined  in  many  re- 
spects the  disadvantages  of  a  militia  with  those  of  a  standing  army.  It  tras  be- 
hind in  everything  except  tactical  exercises.  In  1806  the  Prussian  azmy  had 
the  worst  muskets  in  Europe. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  in  1805  provision  had  not  been  made  for  an 
internal  defence  of  the  country  and  especially  of  the  Elbe  ?  And  yet  even  in 
1806  nothing  had  been  done  towards  it,  and  the  result  was  the  greatest  dis- 
asters of  every  kind.  It  was  in  vain  that  His  Majesty  had  wished  even  earlier 
to  have  a  militia  and  had  expressed  his  wish  to  have  all  defensive  measures 
taken.  A  Military  Department  only  existed  to  make  arrangements  according 
to  the  regular  form ;  diere  was  no  regulating  direction  which ,  taking  account 
at  once  of  internal  and  external  conditions,  could  have  laid  proposals  snitable 
to  the  occasion  before  His  Majesty.  The  decreeing  and  executing  Power 
not  being  combined.  His  Majesty  never  had  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  in- 
ternal military  arrangements.  Thus  in  1807  we  saw  His  Majesty  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Prussia  paying  daily  for  47,800  portions  and  29,100  rations,  and  yet 
not  opposing  to  the  enemy  more  troops  than  on  an  average  15,000,  for  some 
time  not  10,000.  An  astonishing  fact  I  which  proves  that  in  no  European  State 
have  the  means  of  war  been  worse  or  less  efficiently  u^ed  than  in  Prussia,  and 
that  things  remained  just  as  they  were  when  the  existence  of  the  State  was  at 
stake.  With  a  decent  direction  these  resources  might  have  opposed  to  the 
enemy  far  more  than  twice  as  many  combajttants.  But  accustomed  to  routine 
and  without  expedients  for  special  emergencies  the  authorities  excused  thon- 
selves  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner. 

General  Liestocq's  corps  had  to  make  the  winter  campaign  of  x8o6  without 
cloaks,  although  they  were  ready  in  the  autumn.  They  were  not  given  out 
till  the  spring,  when  they  were  of  no  use  I 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  His  Majesty  at  Memel  did  me  the  honour 
to  put  me  upon  the  Commission  of  Reorganisation ,  I  tried  to  make  ont  the 
actual  condition  of  the  troops ;  a  great  number  of  useless  Artillery  and  omn- 
missariat  horses  were  still  kept,  which  should  have  been  sold  direcdy  after  the 
Peace.  I  spoke  of  it  to  Cabinet  Councillor  Beyme,  and  afterwards  to  Minister 
Stein;  and  they  suggested  to  His  Majesty  to  make  the  retrenchments.  Bat 
the  War  Collegium  would  have  it  that  all  troops  which  were  not  at  home  in 
Prussia  should  remain  mobilised ;  they  could  not  imagine  troops  not  mobile  and 
yet  not  in  a  settled  condition  within  their  old  quarters.  So  I  had  to  come  fior- 
ward  against  the  War  Collegium,  because  Minister  Stein  called  on  me  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  I  had  expressed  to  him.  The  affair  was  laid  before  th» Com- 
mission, and  only  in  that  way  could  the  retrenchment  be  effected.  This 
showed  Minister  Stein  and  Cabinet  Councillor  Beyme  that  they  could  procure 
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tlie  retrenchments  which  the  State  so  absolutely  required  by  means  of  the 
Commission ,  and  it  was  only  so  that  His  Mtyesty  was  enabled  to  keep  the 
troops  without  absolutely  disbanding  them  untU  the  evacuation  of  the  other 
I*rovinces. 

After.Iayin;  before  Yoor  Majesty  my  humble  jnstificatton  of  the  new  org^anisa- 
tion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Military  Department  and  itsadministration»  Imust 
g;o  on  to  speak  of  the  new  arrangements  in  the  army  itself,  since  every  conceiv- 
able objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this  has  been  laid  before  Your  Majesty, 
as  I  think  I  have  had  many  occasions  to  observe.  I  might  be  the  easier  about 
this ,  as  most  of  the  ideas  of  the  new  system  are  simply  Your  Majesty's  ideas 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Commission.  But  how  few  know  this  I  And  even  ibr 
Your  Majesty  many  points  require  fuller  explanation. 

What  would  the  adversaries  of  the  new  system  have?  ....  Are  noble- 
men's children  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  appointed  officers  in  their  crass 
ignorance  and  feeble  childhood,  while  men  of  information  and  vigour  are  put 
below  them  without  hope  of  preferment?  So  much  the  better,  no  doubt,  for 
the  noble  £unilies,  but  ill  for  the  army;  it  will  never  win  the  respect  of  the 
nation,  and  it  will  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  other  educated  classes.  Or  is 
promotion  to  go  not  according  to  attainments  with  young  men  and  desert  with 
the  older?  Is  old  age  to  monopolise  the  higher  posts?  That  means  that 
active,  lively,  ambitions  men,  whose  mind  soon  wears  out  their  body,  should  be 
kept  back,  and  indolent ,  phlegmatic  blockheads,  with  few  exceptions,  come 
to  the  front.  If  many  otherwise  respectable  men  think  that  discipline  cannot 
be  properly  maintained  if  any  ensign  of  sixteen  and  brutal  non-commissioned 
officer  is  not  allowed  to  flog  any  old  soldier  within  an  inch  of  his  life  for  an  in- 
significant, innocent  mistake  in  exercise  or  dress ,  this  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  anything  but  a  prejudice.  ...  If  the  nation  is  to  regard  itself  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  country,  it  must  not  in  this  new  quality  be  threatened  with  the 
most  degrading  punishments,  which  are  only  very  rarely  inflicted  on  the  dregs 
of  the  population.  But  if  we  want  to  have  back  the  foreigners,  the  vagabonds, 
sots,  thieves,  rogues  and  other  criminals  out  of  all  Germany,  who  ruin  the 
nation  and  make  the  army  hateful  to  the  citizen,  and  then  desert  as  soon 
as  the  march  begins ,  then ,  no  doubt ,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  without  the 
old  punishments.  For  infamous  fellows  we  shall  want  infamous  punish- 
ments. .  .  . 

To  raise  and  vivify  the  spirit  of  the  army,  to  unite  it  more  closely  with  the 
nation,  and  direct  it  to  its  great  and  important  vocation,  this  is  the  principle 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  arrangements ,  and  it  should  be  studied 
first  by  those  who  would  judge  of  them. 

The  abolirion  of  infamous  punishments,  upon  which 
Schamhorst  lays  so  much  stress,  is  inseparably  connected, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  universal  conscription.  This 
again  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  short  term  of  service 
and  with  the  fourfold  division  of  the  army  into  Standing 
Army,  Reserve,  Landwehr  and  Lands turm.    The  whole 
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system  is  plainly  present  to  Scharnhorst's  mind^  but  he 
cannot  venture  to  announce,  much  less  to  decree,  all  that 
he  wishes.  The  Landwehr  must  be  renounced  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  in  the  meanwhile  an  Administrative  Reform,  similar 
to  that  which  is  carried  out  in  the  State  by  Stein,  can  be 
introduced  into  the  army,  and  when  Napoleon  requires  that 
the  army  should  be  reduced  to  42,000,  Schamhorst  can  seize 
the  opportunity  of  introducing,  what  he  had  intended  to 
introduce  in  any  case,  the  principle  of  short  service,  and  in 
this  way  can  create  the  reserve. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  INTERCEPTED  LETTEIU 

The  Moniteur  for  September  8th,  1808,  begins  with  a 
column  of  news  from  New  York,  referring  principally  to  the 
making  of  roads  and  canals  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  remarks  that  "the  emigration  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  and  Scotland  has  become  very  considerable 
since  the  British  Parliament  has  rejected  the  last  bill  in 
/  /  favour  of  that  class  of  citizens.  In  the  month  of  May  alone 
there  have  arrived  240  Catholic  emigrants  at  the  single  port 
of  Philadelphia."  The  second  column  is  devoted  to  Prussia, 
and  contains  intelligence  dated  Berlin,  August  26tli.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

Un  assesseur  Prussien,  noinin^  Koppe,  ^tait  ddsign^  comme  on  agent 
d'intrigues.  Le  Mar^chal  Soult  ayant  6t6  dans  le  cas  de  le  faire  arrSter  et 
conduire  h.  Spandau,  on  a  saisi  ses  papiers  ob.  Ton  a  trouv^  I'original  de  la 
lettre  qu'on  va  lire. 

Nous  croyons  devoir  la  publier  comme  un  monument  des  causes  de  la 
prosp^rit^  et  de  la  chilte  des  Empires.  EUe  rdv^le  la  mani^e  de  penser  da 
minist^e  Prussien  et  elle  fait  connattre  particuli^ement  M.  de  Stein «  quia 
pendant  longtemps  exerc€  le  minist^e  et  qui  est  aujourd'hui  presqu'exclusive- 
ment  charg^  de  la  direction  des  affaires.  On  plaindra  le  roi  de  Prusse  d'avoir 
des  ministres  aussi  malhabiles  que  pervers. 
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Then  follows  the  original  letter  accompanied  with  a 
French  translation.    I  give  the  latter  here. 

Kdnigshergt  le  15  aa&t,  1808. 
Par  la  lettre  officielle  que  M.  de  Koppe  aura  llionneur  de  remettre  2l 
V.  A.  elle  apprendra  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  k  nos  afi&ires  de  finance ;  je  ne  me 
permettrai  que  quelques  observations    sur  notre  €tat  et  notre  position  en 
g€n€ral. 

D'apres  le  conseil  des  comtes  de  G.  et  W.  (according  to  the  German  it 

should,  have  been,   du   Comte  de  G.  L.  W.)  on  a  donn^  it^rativement  des 

ordres  au  prince  G«  de  proposer  une  alliance  et  un  corps  de  troupes  auxiliaires 

et  de  demander  une  diminution  ou  un  d^lai  pour  les  contributions ;  on  a  voulu 

que  le  prince  s'^oignSt  d'une  mani^e  d^cente  dans  le  cas  oili  I'Empereur  par- 

tirait  pour  de  nouvelles  entreprises.     Si  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles,  oii 

nous  pourrons  Stre  utiles  k  I'Empereur,  S.  M.  n'accepte  pas  nos  propositions 

elle  prouve  que  son  dessein  est  de  nous  an^antir  et  alors  U  faut  nous  attendre 

k  tout.    V exaspiration  augmenie  ious  les  jours  en  AUemagKe;  il  faut  la 

nourrir  et  chercher  d  travaUler  les   hontmes,     ye  voudrais  bien  gu'an  pHt 

eniretenir  des  liaisons  dans  la  Hesse  et  dans  la  Westphalie  et  quon  se  ^ri- 

pardt  d  de  certains  h/Mements:  qi^on  cherch&t  d  maintenir-  des  rapports  avec 

des  homntes  d'inergie  et  bien  intentionnis  et  que  tonpUt  tnetire  ces  gens-ld.  en 

contact  avec  d'autres.  Dans  le  cas  ouV.  A.  pourralt  me  donner  des  renseigne- 

ments  k  cet  ^gard  je  la  prie  de  vouloir  bien  me  renvoyer  M.  Koppe  ou  un 

autre  homme  de  confiance. 

Les  affaires  de  VEspagne  font  une  impression  iris-vive;  ellesprouvent  ce 
que  depuis  longtemps'  on  aurttit  dA  entrevoir.  Jl  serait  tris-uHle  d*en  rS- 
pandre  les  nouvelles  d*une  maniire  prudente.  On  consid^re  ici  la  guerre  avec 
I'Autriche  comme  inevitable.  Cette  lutte  d^cidera  du  sort  de  I'Europe  et  par 
consequent  du  ndtre.  Quel  est  le  succ^  que  V.  A.  en  attend?  Les  projets 
que  Ton  avait  au  printemps  de  1807  pourrait  aujourd'hui  se  realiser.  0&  est 
actuellement  M.  Meuring? 

Le  comte  de  Vinc*...vous  fera  bientdt  une  visite  et  U  y  restera  quelque 
temps. 

L'Electeur  court  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles  grand  risque  de  se  perdre 
lui-mSme  avec  ses  propri^t^s ;  il  devrait  cependant  chercher  k  mettre  I'une  et 
I'autre  de  ces  choses  k  I'abri.  Je  crains  beaucoup  qu'il  ne  soit  k  la  fin  la  vic- 
time  de  son  irresolution  et  de  son  avidite.  M.  de  Jacobi  n'est  pas  encore  arrive ; 
on  I'attend  aujotu-d'hui.  Son  voyage  a  ete  long  et  difficile.  On  s'est  enfin 
decide  k  nommer  Ancillon  pour  instituteur  du  Prince  Royal.  L'execution 
demandera  encore  du  temps ;  mais  c'est  toujours  un  pas ,  ce  qui  est  beaucoup 
pour  notre  irresolution. 

Ce  n'est  pas  bien  que  la  de  H.  (read  U.)  ait  abandonne  sa  premiere  idee; 
la  societe  d'une  telle  dame,  eprouvee  par  I'ezperience  et  les  malheurs,  aurait 
ete  d'une  tr^grande  utilite  k  la  R(eine). 

*  Not  Vincke,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  and  as  has  been  often  asserted, 
but  a  certain  C!ount  Vincent, 
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If  fiiut  que  les  finances  de  la  malson  solent  dans  un  tr^maavais  ^tat,  car 
on  ne  me  paie  pas  les  13000  florins  que  Ton  me  doit  pour  la  terre  que  j'ai 
vendue,  il  y  aquelques  anntfes;  je  voudrais  bien  que  cet  axgent  me  rentrat;  car 
on  en  a  besoin  par  le  temps  qui  court  et  il  iaut  que  je  m'arrange  d'apr^  mes 
revenus. 

J'apprends  qu'une  partie  de  vos  amis  qnitte  le  Hobtein. 

Le  g^n6al  Bliicher  est  tr^£uble;  on  a  dd  lui  envoyeriColbezs^  le  colonel 
de  Bulov  poor  son  assistance. 

Je  suis,  etc. 

De  votre  altesse,  etc. 

.  Signd,  Stbin. 

A  S.  A.  le  prince  de  Sayn 
Wittgenstein,  k  Dobberan. 

This  startling  revelation  to  the  whole  world  throug^h  the 
Moniteur  of  the  new  Spanish  policy  of  Stein  was  unknown 
to  Stein  himself  at  the  time  of  the  Czar^s  visit  to  Konigs- 
berg,  though  it  was  the  topic  of  Niebuhr's  correspondence  a 
week  before.  The  Czar  left  for  Erfurt  on  September  20th, 
and  Stein  was  to  foUow  him  on  the  next  day.  But  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  arrived  the  Moniteur,  and  new  resolu- 
tions had  to  be  formed. 

On  reading  this  letter  immediately  after  Niebuhr's  com- 
mentary on  it,  our  first  reflexion  is  how  glaringly  mistaken 
part  of  that  commentary  is.  Niebuhr  is  sure  that  Stein's 
expressions  (evidently  those  relating  to  the  expediency  of 
spreading  discontent  and  to  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
Spain,)  were  merely  the  passing  flash  of  a  mind  very  rapid 
in  conceiving  and  dismissing  new  ideas.  The  description  of 
Stein's  rapid  manner,  given  by  one  who  knew  him  person- 
ally, would  interest  us  more  if  it  were  not  coupled  with  an 
assertion  which  we  see  to  be  completely  untrue.  So  far 
from  being  a  passing  flash,  these  expressions  conveyed  a 
fixed  determination  which  possessed  his  whole  mind  at  this 
time;  and  it  takes  us  by  surprise  to  find  that  Niebuhr  was 
so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  very  party  with 
which  he  was  most  closely  associated.  Not  only  the  thoughts, 
but  the  very  words  of  this  letter  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  other 
documents  written  by  Stein  about  this  time,  and  I  confess 
that  instead  of  that  Napoleonic  mobility  of  thought  attributed 
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to  him  by  Niebuhr,  I  have  been  struck,  here  as  elsewhere, 
by  his  habit  of  repeating  over  and  over  again  stereotyped 
phrases.  The  substance  of  this  letter  written  on  August  1 5th 
had  been  contained  in  a  report  which  he  wrote  on  the  nth, 
and  from  which  extracts  have  been  given  above.  Indeed  I 
find  in  that  report  an  explanation  of  one  sentence  in  the 
letter  which  Pertz  seems  to  misunderstand. 

What  does  he  refer  to  when  he  says  that  by  the  advice 
of  Counts  G.  and  W.  (French  version)  or  of  Count  G.  L.  W. 
(German  original)  instructions  have  been  given  to  Prince 
Wilhelm  to  propose  to  Napoleon  an  alliance  and  a  body  of 
auxiUary  troops  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  the  pecuniary 
claim  and  a  prolongation  of  the  term?  The  report  in  ques- 
tion begins  as  follows : 

The  Pruice  of  Poote  Corvo  and  M.  de  Bourrienne  consider  the  present 
moment  suitable  to  renew  the  proposals  with  respect  to  the  alliance  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  corps  of  troops  under  the  command  of  a  French  General. 

He  proceeds  to  give  his  own  opinion  thus : 

Accordingly  we  must  instruct  the  Prmce  (Wilhelm)  to  represent  again  the 
increasing  exhaustion  of  the  Prussian  Provinces  and  the  consequent  impos- 
sibility of  being  useful  to  France  as  Prussia  was  useful  in  the  time  when  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  the  two  Powers,  and  to  repeat  the  offer  of  a  reasonable 
arrangement  m  respect  of  the  contribution  and  of  the  fonaadon  of  an  alliance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  report  agrees  entirely  with  the 
letter  except  that  it  speaks  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
(Bemadotte),  and  M.  de  Bourrienne,  instead  of  Coimt  G.  L. 
W.  or  Counts  G.  and  W.  But  we  learn  from  a  note  in 
Pertz*  that  in  the  MS.  of  the  report,  the  names  Counts 
v.  G0I2  and  V.  Wartensleben  were  originally  written,  but 
had  been  crossed  out  and  the  names  of  the  Frenchmen  sub- 
stituted for  them.  It  seems  then  that  in  the  letter  the  French 
version  (**des  comtes  G.  et  W.")  is  right,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man has  been  misprinted  in  the  Moniteur  and  should  have 
been  der  Graf  en  G,  und  W,  instead  of  des  Graf  en  G,  L.  W, 

♦  Note  86  to  Book  III.  (Vol.  11.). 
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But  was  Niebuhr  equally  mistaken  in  thinking,  as  he 
evidently  does,  that  Stein  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  have  left 
the  right  course,  to  have  lost  his  head,  and  to  be  rushing  on 
destruction?  It  is  certainly  natural  to  think  that  it  was  an 
act  of  reckless  imprudence  to  commit  to  written  words, 
words  so  exceedingly  distinct  and  not  written  in  cipher, 
such  dangerous  plans,  and  then  to  send  them  across  a 
country  in  which  a  French  army  was  still  quartered.  This 
charge  of  imprudence  was  loudly  made  at  the  time,  and 
Pertz  has  replied  to  it  in  arguments  which  may  be  con- 
sidered those  of  Stein  himself.  He  points  out  in  the  first 
place  that  though  the  practice  of  seizing  an  enemy^s  letters 
in  order  to  find  out  his  plans  is  universally  justified  in  war, 
there  was  at  this  time  no  war  between  France  and  Prussia, 
that  Prussia  was  an  independent  State  at  peace  with  France, 
and  the  letter  was  seized  within  the  Prussian  territory-  He 
doubts  whether  Napoleon's  own  letters  to  his  officials  would 
have  better  borne  printing  in  the  English  newspapers  than 
Stein's  letter  in  the  Moniteur.  But  to  point  out  that  the 
French  acted  lawlessly  is  not  to  defend  Stein's  prudence. 
No  one  knew  their  lawlessness  better  than  he;  he  could  not 
seriously  doubt  that  they  would  seize  his  letter  if  they  could 
gain  any  object  by  doing  so ;  he  knew  that  he  had  enemies 
who  were  in  conmiunication  with  the  French  and  who  had 
begun  to  understand  what  dangerous  plans  he  meditated. 
But  secondly  Pertz  urges  that  Stein  took  sufficient  precau- 
tions against  the  seizure  of  the  letter.  The  bearer  of  it  was 
no  nameless  or  unknown  person.  He  was  a  certain  Assessor 
Koppe,  the  son  of  a  well-known  G6ttingen  Professor,  whom 
Stein's  father-in-law  had  employed  to  defend  his  conduct  in 
the  command  of  the  Hannoverian  army  in  1803.  He  him- 
self had  carried  the  Daru  Convention  to  Paris  in  March,  and 
we  have  recently  seen  him  reporting  to  Stein  against  the 
Tugendbund.  To  this  person  Stein,  on  dismissing  him,  had 
given  the  most  particular  instructions  to  use  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection. He  had  suggested  to  him  in  what  parts  of 
the  carriage  he  might  most  conveniently  conceal  the  papers 
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he  carried.  Koppe,  it  appears,  neglected  these  instructions 
altogether  and  carried  the  papers  openly  by  his  side.  In 
passing  through  Berlin  he  visited  his  own  family,  with  whom 
a  certain  French  spy  named  Vigneron  had  an  acquaintance, 
and  on  recommencing  his  journey  was  stopped  near  Spandau 
and  yielded  up  his  papers  without  resistance.  He  was  after- 
wards conveyed  to  Fort  Joux  in  the  Jura,  where  he  occupied 
the  cell  which  not  long  before  had  witnessed  the  death  of 
another  better-known  victim  of  the  same  dark  tyranny,  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture. 

This  is  good  so  far,  but  what  mean  Niebuhr^s  mysterious 
allusions  to  dangerous  people  with  whom  Stein  in  his  sim- 
plicity is  allowing  himself  to  be  mixed  up?  Who  are  these 
dangerous  people?  Pertz  suggests  Koppe  or  Wittgenstein 
or  Nagler.  But  Niebuhr,  as  if  to  guard  against  the  sup- 
position that  he  meant  Koppe,  puts  at  the  end  of  his  letter 
an  express  assertion  that  Koppe  was  a  harmless  man. 
Nagler  seems  to  have  done  Stein  some  harm  afterwards,  but 
I  know  no  reason  for  connecting  him  with  this  business. 
We  cannot  suppose,  what  is  the  most  obvious  interpretation, 
that  he  is  thinking  of  the  leaders  of  the  war-party,  for  these 
were  Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau,  the  most  honest  and  able 
advisers  that  Stein  could  have  had,  besides  that  when  Nie- 
buhr left  Konigsberg  no  war-party  existed  and  he  evidently 
has  not  heard  of  the  formation  of  one  since.  But  what  of 
Wittgenstein?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  proved  that 
Stein's  intercourse  with  Wittgenstein  began  before  Nie- 
buhr's  departure,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  did  so, 
and  if  there  was  anything  objectionable  in  the  character  of 
Wittgenstein,  Niebuhr  was  likely  to  know  of  it,  for  finance 
was  Niebuhr's  special  department.  And  if  he  had  formed 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Prince,  he  would  be  par- 
ticularly pained  to  read  a  letter  in  which  Stein  made  him  the 
confidant  of  such  dangerous  secrets. 

Now  what  sort  of  person  was  Wittgenstein?  The  follow- 
ing description  of  him,  the  reader  will  be  startled  to  learn, 
is  from  Stein's  own  autobiography.    In  his  enumeration  of 

J.i/e  and  Titntt  qf  Stein,  lU  I« 
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his  expedients  for  raising  money.  Stem  mentions  hegtitia- 
tions  with  the  Elector  of  Hessen  on  the  basis  of  a  mortgage 
or  sale  of  Domains,  which  Prince  Wittgenstein  proposed  in 
order  to  give  himself  position  and  importance,  and  then 
proceeds  thus : 

Prince  Wit^nstein  had  all  the  qualifications  for  procnrins^  himself  an  ad- 
vantageous position  in  life  without  acquirements,  real  worth,  or  merit ;  cralty, 
cold,  calctdating,  persistent,  supple  to  sycophancy.  He  realised  the  maTim 
qtiun  vrai  courtisan  doit  Ore  sans  honneur  et  sans  hMmeur;  he  aimed  at 
money  and  secret  bedchamber  influence.  He  began  his  career  at  the  ooart  of 
Carl  Theodor  (t.«.  the  Elector  of  Bavaria)  at  the  card  parties  of  the  antecham- 
ber, next  seeking  a  union  with  the  Abbess  of  Lindau,  the  Elector's  natural 
daughter,  soon  after  in  1792  he  was  arrested  for  a  suspicious  connexion  with 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Mainz  by  a  resolution  of  the  Electoral  Ambassadcnrs 
assembled  at  Ehrenbreitstein  to  elect  Franz  II.  Released  he  became  High 
Steward  to  the  late  Queen,  member  of  the  set  of  Madame  Rietz',  wh<Hn  he 
accompanied  to  Italy ;  then  Ambassador  at  Cassel  and  head  of  a  banking-house 
for  which  he  procured  the  capital  from  the  Elector  on  his  elder  brother's  gua- 
rantee; intimate  with  Count  Hangwitz  and  H.  v.  Hardenbexg,  to  whom  he 
advanced  money ,  Commissioner  of  the  bankrupt  Plettenberg  estate ,  whi<:h  he 
embroiled  still  further ;  since  the  Battle  of  Auerstadt  living  partly  at  Ham- 
burg, partly  at  KSnigsberg ;  connected  at  the  former  place  with  Bemadotte, 
while  at  the  latter  he  made  advances  to  me  with  his  project  of  a  loan. 

Surely  it  is  startling  to  find  Stein  writing  with  such  easy 
communicativeness  to  a  person  of  this  character.  It  is  true 
that  the  description  was  written  many  years  later  and  when 
Wittgenstein  had  become  an  object  of  dislike  to  all  the 
patriotic  party.  But  many  of  the  facts  stated  in  it  must 
have  been  known  to  Stein  in  1808;  he  must  have  known  of 
the  affair  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  of  the  intimacy  with  Haugwitz 
and  Madame  Rietz.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  he  should 
confide  his  plans  of  a  rising  against  the  French  to  one  who 
had  been  suspected  in  1792  of  a  traitorous  connexion  with 
the  French,  and  who  at  this  very  time  was  in  communication 
with  Bernadotte?  But  suppose  that  Stein  believed  that 
suspicion  to  have  been  ungrounded,  suppose  he  believed 
Wittgenstein  to  be  a  man  of  good  character,  could  he  pos- 
sibly have  believed  him  to  be  the  kind  of  person  who  would 
sympathise  with  his  warlike  views?  Everything  about  Witt- 
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genstein  reminds  us  of  the  courtier-party  who  were  leagued 
against  Stein  and  whose  strongest  principle  was  subser^ 
viency  to  France.  Now  we  have  already  hinted  that  in  all 
probability  the  courtier-party  were  just  at  this  moment  bent 
upon  ruining  Stein  by  making  the  French  acquainted  with 
his  plan  of  insurrection.  When  the  letter  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  it  was  the  universal  cry  of  Stein's  friends  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  by  this  party.  Thus  for  instance  writes 
his  old  friend  Coimt  Reden  on  September  24th,  *'You  are 
the  victim  of  a  deliberate,  deep-laid  plot ...  Of  that  no  un- 
biassed eye  can  be  in  doubt."  And  in  this  way  Pertz  re- 
presents the  affair,  giving  us  sufficiently  to  understand  that 
this  was  the  view  which  Stein  himself  took  of  it.  Whether 
the  fact  was  actually  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  just  such 
was  the  course  that  might  have  been  expected  of  the  courtier- 
party.  They  were  bitterly  hostile  to  Stein,  and  his  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  an  insurrection  was  just  what  their  hostility 
wanted.  Of  another  party  we  might  hesitate  to  suppose  that 
they  would  call  in  the  enemies  of  Prussia  against  a  brave 
statesman  who  had  made  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause. 
But  it  was  the  party  of  what  is  called  "society,"  its  opinions 
were  well-bred  crazes,  its  behaviour  had  the  violent  puerility 
of  an  aristocratic  mob.  Its  maxim  now  was  that  "there  was 
every  reason  for  placing  entire  confidence  in  the  French," 
and  accordingly  it  paraded  its  devotion  to  the  conqueror 
without  shame  or  restraint.  There  was  therefore  at  the 
least  reason  enough  why  Stein  should  be  cautious  of  giving 
utterance  to  his  real  thoughts  on  foreign  policy  in  the  hear- 
ing of  any  one  who  might  be  supposed  to  sympathise  with 
this  party.  And  yet  Wittgenstein  was  a  courtier,  he  had 
been  chamberlain  to  the  late  Queen  and  had  been  intimate 
with  Haugwitz  and  Madame  Rietz.  When  we  consider  all 
this,  it  seems  easy  to  understand  what  Niebuhr  says  of 
Stein's  unsuspecting  frankness  and  rash  confidences.  Of 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  he  seems  to  have  wanted  one 
half.  Keen  enough,  as  far  as  appears,  in  discerning  merit, 
Jie  was  not  quick  to  detect  its  opposite,  and  wanted  the  in- 
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stinctive  caution  and  reticence  which  that  crisis  demanded. 
Niebuhr  objected  to  the  Tugendbund,  on  the  ground  that 
Germans  did  not  excel  in  secret  societies.  If  so.  Stein  was 
national  even  in  his  weaknesses,  for  evidently  he  shines 
more  in  legislation  than  in  conspiracy. 

In  supposing  that  Stein's  indiscretion  in  the  matter  of 
this  letter  was  twofold  and  that  it  consisted  quite  as  much 
in  the  choice  of  his  confidant  as  in  allowing  his  confidences 
to  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  we  not  only  follow 
Niebuhr's  cautious  intimations  and  Stein's  own  estimate  of 
Wittgenstein's  character,  but  are  confirmed  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  one  personally  connected  with  Stein.  Count 
Senfiit,  at  this  time  Saxon  Ambassador  at  Paris,  had  married 
Louise,  a  daughter  of  Stein's  sister  Werthem.  In  his  Me- 
moirs, written  in  1814  (though  not  published  till  1863)  and 
dedicated  to  his  wife,  the  incident  is  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms — we  may  consider  the  passage  as  throwing 
light  on  those  views  of  the  Countess  Werthem  which  Niebuhr 
refers  to ; — 

At  this  time  appeared  the  letter  of  the  Baron  de  Stein,  then  directing 
Minister  in  Prussia  and  uncle  of  Mme.  de  Senfft.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  piece,  so  ill  did  it  suit  the  presumed  wisdom  of  a  states- 
man occupied  with  the  grand  idea  of  restoring  liberty  to  his  country.  M,  de 
Senfft  ttHU  the  ntore  inclined  to  su^icum  because  tiie  letter  implied  a  am- 
JidenHal  relation  ttdth  Prince  fVittgenstein,  and  that  he  knew  M.  de  Steins 
repugnance  for  the  tnan,  -who  -utas  decried  then  by  all  parties  alike.  Never- 
theless the  original  was  produced  to  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  and  H.  v. 
Brockhausen  and  its  authenticity  was  acknowledged.  It  was  known  afta^ 
wards  that  the  letter  was  written  in  an  unguarded  moment. 

Aftother  criticism  upon  Stein's  conduct  may  perhaps  oc- 
cur to  the  reader.  Was  there  any  occasion,  he  may  ask,  to 
refer  to  such  dangerous  topics  in  this  particular  letter,  even 
had  Prince  Wittgenstein  been  a  more  proper  confidant  than 
he  seems  to  have  been?  It  will  be  seen  from  the  opening 
of  the  letter  that  Stein's  principal  business  with  the  Prince 
was  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Hessen  through  him  to  invest 
some  of  his  savings  in  Prussian  Domain  Lands;  another 
letter  which  Stein  calls  ** official'*  dealt  with  this  subject; 
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but  apparently  for  courtesy  Stein  thought  it  well  to  add  a 
few  friendly  lines  in  a  less  stiff  and  serious  manner.  Now 
could  he  not  think  of  less  dangerous  topics  for  such  friendly 
chit-chat?  Was  it  necessary  to  write  conspiracy  merely  for 
his  correspondent's  amusement?  But  here  Stein  may  be 
defended.  If  we  compare  the  allusions  in  this  letter  with 
the  insurrection  which  actually  broke  out  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia  in  the  April  following,  we  shall  see  that  the 
allusions  are  not  of  the  nature  of  chit-chat,  but  point  at 
something  very  definite,  and  that  Stein  may  have  had  a 
most  serious  object  in  inserting  them  in  his  letter.  Stein's 
own  sister,  an  ardent  patriot,  was  living  in  Westphalia,  and 
Ddmberg,  the  future  leader  of  the  insurrection,  was  at  this 
time  in  close  communication  with  Schamhorst  and  Gneise- 
nau.  But  how  did  all  this  concern  Wittgenstein?  The 
answer  is  that  through  Wittgenstein  Stein  communicated 
with  the  Elector  of  Hessen.  Now  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Elector's  dominions  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  No  one  therefore  had  a  closer  in- 
terest in  the  imminent  Westphalian  insurrection  than  the 
very  person  whom  Stein  considered  himself  to  be  addressing 
through  Wittgenstein;  and  since  the  question  is  of  extorting 
from  the  miserly  Elector  some  of  his  savings,  no  argument 
could  be  more  apposite  than  that  which  these  allusions  con- 
vey, viz.  that  the  Elector  is  only  asked  to  subscribe  money 
to  his  own  restoration. 

On  the  morning  of  September  21st,  Stein  received  some 
intimation  of  what  had  happened  from  letters  of  his  friends, 
and  a  little  later  arrived  a  certain  Captain  v.  Thile  with  full 
information.  Thile  was  at  this  time  on  the  staff  of  Blucher, 
who  was  commanding  in  Pomerania;  in  later  days  and  under 
Frederick  William  IV.  he  rose  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
died  in  1852.  He  had  been  sent  by  Blticher  on  some  busi- 
ness to  Marshal  Soult  at  Berlin.  The  Marshal  had  pointed 
to  Stein's  letter  as  it  appeared  not  in  the  Moniteur  but  in 
the  Telegraph  of  Berlin,  an  organ  of  the  Opposition,  and 
had  exclaimed,  "the  King  is  ruined  by  his  Ministers."  Thile 
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read  the  letter,  hurried  away,  and  took  horse  at  once  for 
Konigsberg.  When  Stein  understood  his  situation  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  for  some  minutes,  then  stopped  sud- 
denly before  Thile,  and  said,  "Well!  in  Berlin  I  suppose 
they  think  I  am  hanged  already!''  Thile  answered  that  he 
had  not  spoken  to  any  one  in  Berlin,  but  had  thought  it 
better  to  come  at  once  in  person  and  report  the  matter  to 
the  Minister.  "You  are  right,''  said  Stein;  "the  King  must 
learn  this  from  my  mouth  first."  He  went  out,  and  meeting 
Prince  Radzivill  at  the  door,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  said,  "Another  time,  my  dear  Prince;  now  I  must  have 
an  audience  of  the  King."  He  went  at  once  and  asked  for 
his  dismissal  on  the  ground  that  his  remaining  in  office 
would  be  detrimental  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  country. 
The  King's  reply  was  that  he  could  not  spare  him  for  the 
present,  that  he  must  wait  for  the  Czar's  return,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  Golz,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  must 
go  instead  of  Stein  to  Erfurt. 

Such  then  was  the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  Napoleon 
took  advantage  of  to  force  a  new  treaty  upon  Prussia,  and 
in  the  end,  though  not  at  once,  to  exact  the  dismissal  of 
Stein.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  and  it  ought  to  have  put 
Stein  on  his  guard,  that  he  had  dealt  in  precisely  the  same 
way  with  the  Saxon  Government  the  year  before.  There 
too  a  spirited  Minister,  Count  v.  Loss,  had  upheld  the 
courage  of  the  Elector  against  Napoleon.  There  too  papers 
had  been  seized,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wynn  the  English  am- 
bassador, in  which  proofs  of  Loss's  English  sympathies  were 
found.  Napoleon  had  instantly  quoted  these  papers  in  an 
interview  with  a  Saxon  negotiator  and  accused  the  Elector 
of  treachery.  The  Elector  had  allowed  himself  to  be  brow- 
beaten. Loss  had  been  ignominiously  dismissed,  and  the 
subjection  of  Saxony  was  from  that  time  complete.  Not  less 
eagerly  did  Napoleon  seize  his  advantage  now.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Moniteur  printed  Stein's  letter — the  8th  of 
September — and  more  than  a  fortnight  before  the  Moniteur 
arrived  in  Kdnigsberg,  a  new  Convention  was  laid  before 
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Prince  Wilhelm  andBrockhausen,  which  they  were  required 
to  sign  on  the  instant  under  penalty  of  indefinite  evils  for 
Prussia.  Stein's  letter  furnished  the  excuse  which  was  want- 
ing for  imposing  new  conditions  unknown  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit. 

I  have  seized  letters  (said  Napoleon)  which  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
temper  that  prevails  in  Prussia.  I  will  not  suffer  it.  Be  assured  that  I  will 
be  swift  like  lightning  to  suppress  any  outbreak  of  ill-will  among  you.  I  know 
from  the  letter  of  one  of  your  Ministers  the  designs  that  are  entertained,  and 
that  hopes  are  built  on  the  Spanish  occurrences.  But  it  is  an  illusion :  France 
has  such  an  immense  power  that  she  can  hold  her  own  everywhere. 

The  Convention  now  proposed,  instead  of  arranging  for 
the  evacuation  of  Prussia  in  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
reserved  to  Napoleon  the  three  fortresses  of  Glogau,  Stettin 
and  Kustrin  with  10,000  French  troops,  which  were  to  be 
subsisted  at  the  expense  of  Prussia,  with  the  command  of 
seven  mihtary  roads  between  these  fortresses  and  Magde- 
burg, Stralsund,  Kalisch,  and  Danzig.  The  rest  of  the  country 
was  to  be  evacuated  in  return  for  a  payment  of  140,000,000 
francs  (instead  of  112,000,000  as  in  the  Convention  of  March), 
for  an  additional  cession  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magdeburg,  and  for  the  surrender  of  certain  pecuniary 
claims  which  the  Prussian  Government  had  on  subjects  of 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  finally  (by  a  secret  Article)  was 
to  reduce  her  army  to  42,000  men,  and  not  increase  it  again 
for  ten  years.  It  must  be  repeated  that  these  new  cessions 
were  dictated  to  Prussia  by  no  right  but  that  of  the  stronger, 
just  as  if  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  had  not  existed  or  as  if  Prussia 
had  since  been  worsted  in  a  new  war.  Finally  the  power  of 
imposing  new  conditions  of  the  same  kind  upon  Prussia 
whenever  it  should  be  convenient  to  Napoleon  was  formally 
reserved  in  the  4th  Article,  which  provided  that  the  claims 
which  the  provinces  separated  from  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
might  have  on  the  Prussian  Government  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  arrangement. 

This  Convention  then,  laid  before  them  on  the  very  day 
when  Stein's  letter  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  Prince  Wil- 
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lielm  and  Baron  Brockhausen,  not  being  allowed  a  respite 
even  while  they  should  consult  their  Government,  had  no 
resource  but  to  sign.  After  this  it  lay  with  the  King  to  de- 
cide whether  the  evacuation  of  Prussia  by  the  French  troops 
should  relieve  the  country  of  its  incubus  and  enable  it  at 
last  to  raise  its  head  again,  or  should  bring  with  it  no  relief, 
but  rather  confirm  the  servitude  of  Prussia. 

Stein's  unfortunate  and  imprudent  letter  could  not,  after 
all,  be  considered  as  altering  in  any  respect  the  relations  of 
France  and  Prussia  and  ought  not  therefore  to  have  been 
allowed  by  the  King  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  negotia- 
tions. As  Stein  himself  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Czar, 
dated  September  21st,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  ex- 
pressions contained  in  the  private  letter  of  an  official  who 
could  be  dismissed  in  a  moment  gave  France  new  claims  on 
Prussia,  or  Prussia  new  means  of  paying  France.  After,  as 
before,  the  seizure  of  the  letter  the  question  was  simply 
this.  What  means  of  resisting  has  Prussia?  and  moreover 
the  seizure  of  the  letter  did  not  perceptibly  diminish  those 
means.  Napoleon  gained  by  it  a  pretext,  but  nothing  more. 
If  no  letter  had  been  seized,  he  would  equally  have  desired 
to  impose  the  Convention  on  Prince  Wilhelm,  and  he  would 
equally  have  been  able  to  do  so.  What  influenced  Prince 
Wilhelm  was  Napoleon's  overwhelming  power,  not  the  pre- 
text he  alleged.  Had  the  pretext  been  less  strong,  had 
Napoleon  merely  alleged  vague  suspicions  of  an  intended 
rebellion,  which  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  even  if  the 
letter  had  never  been  seized,  and  at  the  same  time  assumed 
the  same  alarming  tone,  the  Prince  must  equally  have 
yielded.  It  was  for  the  King  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  in- 
timidated in  this  way,  but  to  consider  calmly  what  means 
Napoleon  had  of  enforcing  his  exorbitant  demands.  No 
error  had  been  detected  in  the  calculation  which  his  Mi- 
nisters had  laid  before  him,  that  Prussia  had  now  scarcely 
anything  to  fear  because  she  had  scarcely  anything  to  lose; 
that  if  she  were  actually  annexed  and  the  King  himself 
driven  into  exile,  her  position  would  be  scarcely  worse  and 
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his  perhaps  more  comfortable  than  before;  but  that  Napo- 
leon was  certainly  weaker  than  he  had  been,  that  he  wanted 
lais  troops  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  any  extreme 
course  with  Prussia,  and  that  the  exorbitant  demands  he 
now  made  only  cloaked   a  consciousness  of  diminished 
power.     That  Napoleon  now  knew  the  chief  Minister  of 
Prussia  to  be  planning  a  general  insurrection  of  North  Ger- 
many was  no  reason  why  the  King  should  be  alarmed, 
though  it  might  well  alarm  Napoleon.    Napoleon,  we  may 
be  sure,  knew  well  that  the  Spanish  insurrection  was  the 
great  disaster  of  his  career,  and  that  a  German  insurrection 
added  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  resist.    Instead  of  dis- 
owning it  and  dismissing  the  Minister  the  King  should  have 
paraded  the  German  insurrection,  made  the  most  of  it,  and 
redoubled  his  marks  of  confidence  in  Stein,  for  instead  of 
being  his  weakness  it  was  the  best  card  he  had  to  play. 
Perhaps  Stein  himself  would"  not  have  been  so  rash  at  this 
crisis  had  he  not  felt  that  there  was  a  kind  of  policy  in  letting 
Napoleon  have  a  glimpse  of  the  dangers  his  tyranny  was 
preparing  for  him. 

If  so.  Stein  had  forgotten  that  the  ultimate  decision  did 
not  rest  with  his  own  firm  will,  but  with  a  will  always 
fatally  inclined  to  inaction  and  concession.  Before  he 
heard  of  the  seizure  of  the  letter  he  must  have  become 
aware  of  this,  for  since  it  was  written  he  had  had  that  inter- 
view with  the  King  in  which  he  had  learned  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  left  to  Russia,  and  he  had  also  heard  from 
the  Czar  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  present.  In  these 
circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  recommended  the 
King  to  dismiss  him.  What  he  had  overlooked  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  enemy  was  in  no  danger  of  overlooking,  for 
Napoleon's  special  talent  lay  in  the  happy  audacity  with 
which  he  dealt  with  weak  people,  in  the  instinctive  readi- 
ness with  which,  while  his  own  views  were  clear  and  pur- 
poses fixed,  he  entered  into  the  confused  views,  the  vacilla- 
tions and  bewilderments  of  the  feeble  despots  whom  it  was 
his  mission  to  humble.  A  new  crisis  was  come  upon  Prussia 
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similar  to  those  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  European  war.  As  in  1799,  as  in  1803,  as  in 
1805,  the  Government  was  called  on  for  an  act  of  firm  re- 
solution; in  the  fortnight  that  followed  the  appearance  of 
the  Moniteur  in  Kdnigsberg,  it  was  to  be  decided  whether 
the  Government  would  take  up  a  strong  position  or  make 
a  new  disastrous  concession;  and  unfortunately,  though  re- 
solute counsellors  were  at  hand  this  time,  the  ultimate 
decision  lay  with  him  who  had  found  even  Brunswick  and 
Haugwitz  too  daring.  But  the  present  crisis  proved  more 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Prussia  than  those  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  interests  at  stake  were  this  time  so  great, 
the  public  danger  so  manifest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
unprecedented  position  of  the  Minister,  who  eclipsed  the 
Sovereign  as  no  minister  had  ever  done  before  in  Prussia, 
attracted  public  attention  so  strongly  to  the  controversy, 
that  the  secrecy  of  Prussian  government  was  broken 
through  for  the  first  time.  Political  passions  were  roused 
to  a  certain  extent  in  a  country  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  unknown.  The  French  party  of  Berlin  now,  by  the 
malice  with  which  it  pursued  Stein,  forced  into  existence  an 
opposite  party,  and  the  great  question  so  suddenly  brought 
before  the  public  mind  by  the  publication  of  his  letter,  the 
question  namely  whether  the  example  of  Spain  ought  to  be 
followed,  could  not  but  be  hotly  debated.  A  patriotic 
party  formed  itself,  to  which  as  a  matter  of  course  Scham- 
horst  and  Gneisenau  belonged;  to  these  were  added  others 
such  as  Schdn,  Sack,  Siivem.  There  was  something"  new 
in  the  constitution  of  these  parties.  They  were  not  such 
as  had  been  known  in  Prussia  before,  not  such  as  caimot 
but  arise  in  the  most  despotically  governed  State,  for  they 
were  no  longer  exclusively  composed  of  officials,  and  their 
controversies  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  secrecy  of 
the  Council-board.  They  were  the  germs  of  parties  of  the 
English  type,  their  rise  marked  the  awakening  of  political 
consciousness,  and  their  debates  began  to  fill  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers.    The  followers  of  Stein  began  to  show 
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their  enthusiasm  in  a  way  which,  however  natural,  seemed 
new  and  unheard  of  to  Prussian  courtiers.  Thus  for  in- 
stance writes  Prince  Wittgenstein  himself: 

Our  credit  in  foreign  countries  declines  from  day  to  day,  all  confidence  is 
lost ;  it  seems  to  be  intended  to  destroy  both  entirely.  However  insignificant 
may  be  the  verses  inserted  in  the  Gazette  of  K5nigsberg  and  the  remarks 
made  on  the  subject  by  the  Gazette  of  Berlin ,  they  make  nevertheless  an  in- 
calculable impression  abroad.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  censor  at  K5nigs- 
berg  can  allow  articles  like  these  to  pass. 

What  were  these  "verses  inserted  in  the  Konigsberg 
Gazette"?  The  following  poem  is  a  specimen;  it  appeared 
on  October  27th. 

Stand  fast,  great  man  1  a  rock  in  stormy  weather ; 

Let  the  wind  howl,  the  whelming  billow  break. 
Let  the  wild  sea  inisle  thee — all  together 

Shall  ne'er  that  ancient  granite  bruise  or  shake. 

Rest  still  our  guardian  1  led  by  thee  and  shielded. 
The  true  man  feels  not  hope  or  courage  fail ; 

Against  the  house  on  this  foundation  builded. 
No  gates  of  dark  destruction  shall  prevail. 

How  rich,  how  safe  thy  master,  thee  possessing, 

A  mine  of  worth  and  wisdom  in  one  gem ; 
Thee  may  he  guard  with  care,  a  public  blessing. 

The  costliest  stone  in  all  his  diadem  I 

These  verses,  in  which  Stein  is  addressed  as  a  political 
leader  and  the  King  is  conjured  not  to  dismiss  him,  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Sttvem,  the  author  of  the  conceit 
of  "Grundstein,  Eckstein,  Edelstein,^*  upon  which  these 
stanzas  also  are  plainly  grounded. 

While  the  patriotic  party  vented  their  enthusiasm  for 
their  leader  in  the  columns  of  the  K6nigsberg  Gazette,  the 
discontented  replied  in  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  by  the 
pen  of  the  Jew  Lange.  There  Stein  was  accused  of  *Mn- 
sulting  the  noblesse,"  and  of  "having  adopted  a  system  of 
levelling  and  anarchy."  There  "the  great  Napoleon"  was 
extolled,  and  the  tone  in  which  the  Moniteur,  the  Journal 
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de  PEmpire,  and  the  other  French  organs  discussed  the 
newly  revealed  plans  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  was  echoed. 
As  is  usual  with  the  incidents  of  Stein's  life,  all  this  seems 
far  more  important  now  than  it  could  appear  at  the  time. 
It  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  that  he  could  neither 
act  nor  suffer  without  commencing  something  new  in  the 
history  of  Prussia.  The  party  quarrel  which  arose  about 
his  unfortunate  letter  is  a  landmark  in  that  history  as  much 
as  his  Emancipating  Edict.  It  marks  the  beginning  of 
political  parties  in  Prussia.  Since  that  time  the  strife  of 
parties  has  never  ceased,  as  indeed  it  cannot  cease  in  any 
country  in  which  political  life  has  once  begun;  but  before 
that  time  what  strife  there  was  in  the  pohtical  world  was  of 
an  essentially  different  kind,  for  the  contentions  of  Haug- 
witz  and  Hardenberg,  Stein  and  Beyme,  had  been  carried 
on  in  silence  and  secrecy,  unregarded  and  almost  unknown 
outside  the  official  hierarchy. 

If  the  rise  of  great  popular  parties  is  the  best  evidence 
of  political  life  in  a  country,  the  year  1808  may  be  regarded 
as  the  political  birth-year  of  a  large  part  of  the  Continent. 
The  parties  both  of  Spain  and  of  Prussia  began  in  1808, 
and  they  were  called  into  existence  by  the  same  cause,  viz. 
the  pressure  of  Napoleon's  tyranny.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  names  of  the  great  Continental  parties  date 
from  the  same  year.  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  first 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other  in  the  Spanish  Junta  of 
1808,  and  these  names  are  now  heard  in  every  European 
country.  But  the  French  party  of  Berlin  and  the  following 
of  Stein  cannot  be  said  to  correspond,  except  very  roughly, 
to  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals  of  modern  Prussia,  nor 
were  the  names  introduced  at  this  time.  They  did  not 
come  into  general  use  till  some  years  after  the  Peace,  little 
earlier  than  the  time  when  England,  under  the  leadership 
of  Canning,  condescended  to  borrow  this  Continental 
nomenclature. 

We  return  to  the  Convention.  The  King  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  and  without  consulting  Stein 
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sent,  as  early  as  September  29th,  to  Count  Golz  at  Erfurt, 
full  powers  to  ratify  it.    He  afterwards  wrote  to  Stein: 

It  will  always  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  whether  we  did  well 
or  ill  to  ratify.  I  must  however  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  I 
should  never  have  determined  on  the  step  if  your  opinion  had  been  distinctly 
opposed  to  it  and  supported  by  tenable  reasons. 

The  King  might  no  doubt  consider  Stein^s  reasons 
untenable,  but  in  all  the  documents  before  us  they  are 
certainly  given  with  sufficient  definiteness.  It  appears  that 
Count  Golz  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of 
ratification,  being  intimidated  by  the  language  held  at  Berlin, 
when  he  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  Erfurt,  by  Daru, 
Davoust  and  the  other  Frenchmen,  who  made  the  most  of 
Napoleon's  anger  and  represented  the  absolute  necessity  of 
submitting  to  his  will. 

It  seems  impossible  to  justify  this  step  except  upon 
purely  fatalistic  principles.  If  it  can  be  right  for  a  govern- 
ment to  abandon  all  calculation  of  consequences  and  to  re- 
main purely  passive,  committing  everything  to  Providence, 
then  the  King  may  have  been  right;  and  it  is  true  that  in 
this  instance  Prussia  did  escape  ruin  and  after  six  years, 
not  so  much  of  distress  or  humiliation  as  of  suspended 
existence,  actually  recovered  all  that  she  had  lost.  In- 
fluenced by  this  result,  some  of  those  who  at  the  time  most 
eagerly  recommended  resistance,  for  example  Boyen  the 
eminent  military  reformer,  afterwards  retracted  their 
opinion  and  declared  that  the  King  had  been  right.  But 
what  rational  argument  could  be  alleged  at  the  time  for  the 
course  which  he  pursued?  To  save  Prussia  the  only  human 
means  were  either  to  resist  Napoleon  or  to  take  measures 
for  conciliating  him.  The  King  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  first  course,  but  neither  did  he  adopt  the 
second.  His  conduct  was  not  such  as  might  lead  Napoleon 
to  regard  him  with  good  will  or  to  desire  to  treat  him  as  a 
dependent  ally  rather  than  to  destroy  him.  He  had  already 
^t   the  end  of  August,  following   the  advice  of  Stein^ 
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declined  to  become  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Undoubtedly  this  refusal  was  honourable  to  him, 
undoubtedly  it  was  not  possible  to  conciliate  Napoleon 
without  the  sacrifice  of  honour.  But  this  being  so  the  only 
rational  alternative  was  resistance,  and  the  King's  course 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  policy  and  ought  not  to  be 
considered  to  have  had  any,  even  temporary,  good  effects. 
That  Prussia  was  not  destroyed  but  continued  to  exist 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  no  act  of  hers,  but  simply 
of  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  it  is  evident 
that  his  power  would  have  been  still  further  diminished  by 
her  resistance.  During  every  year  that  she  remained 
passive  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  destruction,  for  she 
acquired  no  new  securities  and  saw  her  enemy  grow  con- 
tinually stronger  and  stronger.  It  was  a  policy  of  complete 
nullity,  a  poUcy  which  did  not  find  courage  even  in  despair, 
which  refrained  from  using  the  advantages  offered  by 
fortune,  prostrated  itself  before  Napoleon  when  he  intended 
nothing  but  destruction  for  Prussia  as  humbly  as  if  there 
had  been  a  hope  of  appeasing  him,  and  was  just  as  abject 
when  he  was  in  embarrassment  and  difficulty  as  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  success. 

After  September  29th,  when  the  King  took  the  decisive 
step,  the  controversy  might  have  ceased,  for  no  good  could 
be  done  by  continuing  it.  But  the  King's  act  remained  for 
some  time  unknown  to  the  public,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  Stein  himself,  though  in  his  dictatorial  position 
he  had  a  kind  of  oversight  of  Foreign  Affairs,  received  no 
direct  intimation  of  it  and  actually  did  not  discover  what 
had  been  done  till  October  nth,  that  is,  nearly  a  fortnight 
after.  Through  the  first  half  of  October,  therefore,  the  dis- 
cussion went  on  as  though  the  matter  had  still  to  be  de« 
cided.  An  Appeal  to  the  Germans,  to  be  published  when 
the  war  should  begin,  was  sketched  by  SQvem  and  laid  be- 
fore the  King,  who  found  a  pretext  for  putting  it  on  one 
side;  and  we  have  a  report  of  Stein's,  dated  October  12th, 
upon  an  essay  by  Gneisenau  recommending  war.    Part  of 
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this  report  has  been  already  quoted;  it  shows  how  com- 
pletely unchanged  Stein's  opinion  remained,  though  the 
ardour  of  his  language  is  damped  by  the  discovery  he  had 
made  only  the  day  before. 

The  following  sentences  are  worth  quoting: 

If  Your  Majesty  signs  the  Treaty  with  a  view  of  keeping  it,  all  the  con- 
sequences will  follow  which  H.  v.  Gneisenau  describes — impoverishment  of 
the  nation,  exasperation  and  contempt  towards  the  Government,  complete 
subservience  to  the  destructive  will  of  the  French  Emperor,  whose  diseased 
ambition  and  restlessness  ruins  the  public  and  private  well-being  of  all  the 
nations  he  rules  either  directly  or  indirectly.  These  are  not  the  reasonings  of 
overexcited  minds,  but  experiences  which  every  man  must  make  who  has 
made  acquaintance  with  the  countries  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  reigning  opinion  about  the  princes  of  it. 

But  if  Your  Majesty  signs  the  Treaty  in  order  to  break  it  upon  occasion 
and  particularly  when  a  war  with  Austria  breaks  out,  then  you  only  use  a 
stratagem  against  wickedness  and  violence.  Shall  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
alone  have  a  privilege  of  putting  evil  in  place  of  right  and  lies  in  place  of 
truth? 

On  these  grounds  I  repeat  my  counsel  that  we  make  approaches  to 
Austria  and  prepare  all  physical  and  moral  means  within  the  country  in  order 
to  break  the  French  yoke  when  war  breaks  out ;  and  I  repeat  my  request  that 
according  to  the  decision  adopted  the  adherents  of  the  one  or  the  other  opinion, 
opposite  to  the  adopted  decision,  may  be  dismissed. 

In  Utterances  like  these,  it  is  surely  astonishing  that  the 
King  should  detect,  of  all  things,  a  want  of  distinctness ! 

Another  document  of  great  interest  is  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  Stein,  under  date  October  14th,  and  signed  by 
Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  Nicolovius,  Siivem,  Sch6n,  Grol- 
mann,  and  Rockner.  It  begins  by  asserting  as  a  notorious 
fact,  what  Stein  also  uniformly  maintained,  that  the  Treaty, 
ratified  or  not,  cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled  by  Prussia.  Then 
follows  a  forcible  paragraph. 

But  granting  that  the  Treaty  could  be  fulfilled,  and  the  mitigation  con- 
templated were  obtained,  who  does  not  see  that  even  the  most  advantageous 
arrangement  would  be  nothing  more  than  an  agreement  of  humiliating  ser- 
vitude for  a  time  and  annihilation  after  that?  Cannot  we  give  him  who  has  all 
along  been  our  enemy,  credit  for  prudence  enough  to  follow  the  Macchia- 
vellian  rule,  when  an  enemy  is  once  humbled  not  to  leave  him  half  disabled  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  he  is  compelled  to  act  as  he  does  by  his  own  embarrasa- 
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ing  position,  and  tliat  our  State  would  not  now  exist  if  circumstances  had 
favoured  him  more  ?  And  like  a  patient  victim  we  are  to  let  him  lead  ns  off 
for  a  more  convenient  season  1 

They  contemplate  the  case  which  actually  happened, 
viz.  that  Prussia  should  be  saved  by  mere  good  luck;  but 
they  say, 

May  some  good  genius  keep  the  thought  far  from  every  Ftnssian  heart'! 
Not  to  speak  of  its  profound  meanness,  how  are  we  to  count  on  what  is  so  un- 
certain ?  who  is  to  guarantee  that  events  will  follow  the  desired  course,  that 
they  will  not  take  another  turn  and  leave  us  in  a  labyrinth  from  which  rescue 
is  no  longer  to  be  hoped  ? 

They  recognise  the  approach  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic 
Revolution. 

Europe  has  declared  itself  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  fire  must  blaze 
out,  first  here,  then  there,  one  flame  must  kindle  another  till  the  universal 
conflagration  has  consumed  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  till  then  there  can  be 
no  rest  I 

They  point  out  that  when  the  French  are  gone,  the 
misery  of  the  country  will  be  attributed  to  the  King,  and  he 
will  inherit  their  odium;  then  they  continue  thus: 

But  perhaps  it  is  intended  to  ratify  theTreaty  in  order  to  break  it  again  a. 
few  days  or  weeks  after.  Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  so  I  Let  us  have  done  ai 
last,  taught  by  our  sad  experience,  with  the  pitiful  policy  of  weaklings  who 
deal  in  stratagem  that  should  be  secret  and  is  as  visible  as  the  day.  Onlj 
frank  great-hearted  dealing  can  cope  with  our  enemy's  subtler  craft.  Spain 
shows  what  may  come  of  this:  no  good  has  ever  come  of  the  opposite 
course. 

Their  conclusion  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  therefore  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  undersigned  passionate  lovers  of 
King  and  country,  that  the  Convention  be  not  ratified,  and  that  your  Excel- 
lency, understanding  better  than  we  can  express  them  all  the  reasons  against 
the  ratification,  use  all  the  emphasis  peculiar  to  you  to  prevent  it.  We  believe 
the  enemy  is  precluded  by  his  position  firom  attempting  any  violent  course,  and 
if  he  did  that  too  would  not  be  without  its  advantages ;  in  any  case  we  hold 
that  there  is  a  way  of  deferring  the  ratification  which  the  enemy  cannot  oppose 
yrithout  harm  to  himself,  since  it  binds  at  the  same  time  the  people  to  the 
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King's  interest — that  is,  to  ask  the*  people  about  it  in  their  assembled  re- 
presentatives. So  will  time  be  gained  to  await  the  most  favourable  moment, 
and  assuredly  any  day  may  bring  us  that. 

In  this  passage  is  seen  the  close  connexion  of  the  Anti- 
Napoleonic  Revolution  with  Liberalism  in  the  Continental 
sense  of  that  word.  It  is  from  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  people  against  Napoleon,  from  the  proved  dependence 
of  the  sovereigns  upon  the  people  in  their  extreme  need, 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  on  the  Continent  have  been 
deduced  in  the  present  century. 

For  the  present  however,  all  schemes  of  the  kind  were 
frustrated  by  the  King's  decision.  Several  days  before  the 
date  of  this  memorial  the  ratifications  had  been  exchanged 
at  Erfurt.  Count  Golz  had  had  his  interview  with  Napoleon 
on  October  9th,  and  wrote  that  the  Emperor  was  still  much 
incensed  with  Stein  and  that  the  only  chance  of  rescuing 
Prussia  from  destruction  lay  for  the  future  in  complete  de- 
pendence on  France.  As  before  at  Tilsit,  nothing  was 
vouchsafed  to  Prussia  except  under  the  name  of  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Czar.  By  his  intercession  she  obtained  a  re- 
mission of  20,000,000  francs.  Thus  by  the  vague  terror  at- 
tached to  his  name,  and  by  a  skilful  use  of  threats,  Napoleon 
had  succeeded  in  making  as  good  terms  with  Prussia  as  if 
he  had  been  still  at  the  height  of  his  power,  as  if  no  Spanish 
insurrection  had  taken  place,  and  as  if  no  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  his  army  of  occupation.  At  the 
same  time  the  plans  of  the  patriots  for  a  great  German  in- 
surrection to  take  place  in  1809  were  frustrated  by  this 
new  submission  on  the  part  of  the  very  Government  which 
would  naturally  take  the  lead  in  such  an  insurrection  and 
by  the  publicity  with  which  it  had  repudiated  the  views  of 
Stein. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  carried  with  it  another 
necessary  consequence  which  is  not  less  interesting  to  us 
here,  namely  the  fall  of  the  Minister.  How  far  Napoleon's 
anger  would  go  was  as  yet  uncertain,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
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position  to  imagine  it  rather  simulated  than  real.  But  in 
fact  he  could  hardly  allow  Stein  to  remain  Minister  after  the 
revelations  of  the  Moniteur  without  giving  a  dangerous  en- 
couragement to  the  spirit  of  resistance.  And  much  less 
than  Napoleon^s  avowed  hostility  was  required  to  overthrow 
Stein.  We  have  before  observed  how  precarious  his  power 
was  at  the  best,  since  he  was  odious  to  the  aristocratic  party 
and  not  specially  agreeable  to  the  King.  We  have  seen 
that  nothing  supported  him  but  the  sense  that  an  able 
Minister  was  indispensable.  Had  the  King  now  determined 
upon  an  energetic  policy,  Stein  would  have  become  more 
necessary  than  ever  in  spite  of  his  letter,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability a  chapter  in  his  life  would  have  opened  far  more 
eventful  and  brilliant  than  that  which  was  drawing  to  a  dose. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  King  decided  the  other  way, 
it  seems  likely  that  Stein  would  have  had  to  retire  even  if 
the  letter  had  never  been  written  and  Napoleon  never  been 
provoked.  For  with  the  new  Treaty  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  of  occupation  Prussia's  condition  was  altered  and 
became,  not  indeed  really  less  desperate  and  humiliating, 
but  more  settled  and  such  as  did  not  not  seem  to  call  so 
imperatively  for  a  dictator.  The  public  alarm  subsided 
somewhat,  heroic  remedies  became  one  degree  less  popular, 
and  those  who  desired  nothing  better  than  a  peaceful  course 
of  vegetation  began  to  look  about  them  again.  Such  a  new 
period  did  not  suit  a  reforming  spirit,  nor  indeed  a  high 
spirit  at  all,  in  the  Minister.  When  the  only  chance  of 
Prussia  seemed  to  lie  in  an  unreserved  devotion  to  France, 
the  most  suitable  Minister  would  be  one  of  those  courtiers 
who  might  be  trusted  never  to  question  Napoleon's  will, 
and  who  at  the  same .  time  might  procure  to  the  King-  and 
Queen  as  comfortable  a  life  as  possible.  Stein's  ministerial 
career  was  felt  to  be  over,  though  another  month  passed 
before  the  King  accepted  his  resignation. 

But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  because  we  have 
brought  him  within  sight  of  the  end  of  Stein's  Ministry  wie 
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liave  nearly  completed  our  view  of  his  performance  as  a 
Minister.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  this  remains 
to  be  described.  During  the  months  in  which  first  the 
negotiation  with  France  and,  when  that  seemed  hopeless, 
the  conspiracy  against  France,  were  going  forward,  Stein| 
was  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  those  legislative  labours 
which  were  to  make  him  'memorable  after  all  his  efforts  to 
pacify  or  to  resist  Napoleon  had  proved  fruitless.  Before^ 
we  describe  the  circumstances  of  his  resignation,  and,  what 
speedily  followed,  his  proscription  by  Napoleon,  we  must 
retrace  our  steps  and  examine  his  reforming  legislation. 

Meanwhile  I  may  insert  in  this  place,  as  a  new  illustra- 
tion of  the  unpopularity  of  Stein's  measures  among  old- 
fashioned  Prussians,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
critique  above  given  from  Marwitz,  the  following  estimate 
by  the  celebrated  Yorck,  the  typical  Prussian  soldier  of 
that  age. 

The  man ,  unfortunately  for  us,  has  been  in  England  and  brought  thence 
his  statesmanship,  and  so  now  the  institutions,  which  have  taken  ages  to 
mature,  of  the  rich,  maritime,  commercial ,  and  manufacturing  Great  Britain 
are  to  be  adapted  to  our  poor  agricultiural  Prussia. 

What  a  hurry  he  was  in  to  come  out  with  his  views  I  The  moment  he 
reached  Memel,  came  the  extorted  Edict ,  allowing  every  one  without  distinc- 
tion to  buy  a  knightly  estate  and  on  the  other  hand  the  nobility  to  practise  any 
civil  trade.  A  regular  abolition,  or  one  would  prefer  to  say,  humiliation  of  the 
noblesse  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  Monarch  and'our  people. 
Will  the  grocer  or  tailor  who  buys  the  estate,  or  the  speculator  who  is  thinking 
of  his  profit  and  is  already  meditating  a  new  sale,  will  he  too  stand  by  his 
monarch  in  misfbrtune  with  land  and  life  ?  Will  the  new  lord  keep  his  pea- 
santry faithful  along  with  himself,  though  they  received  him  no  doubt  at  the 
gate  with  the  most  sheepish  bleating,  as  the  old  landowner  did,  who  ruled  in 
his  village  over  hearts  with  love  and  loyalty?  As  to  the  so-called  slavery  of 
the  peasantry,  we  all  know  that  that  is  mere  philanthropic  twaddle. 

In  the  end  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  landed  property  is  to  become  like  a 
dollar  in  money,  multiplying  itself  by  circulation,  so  as  to  furnish  something  to 
the  state  by  stamp  duties.  No  paternal  idea  after  the  King's  heart  1  This  sort 
of  thing  could  only  be  hatched  in  a  banker's  office  or  by  a  Professor  who 
teaches  in  the  lecture-room  an  ill-digested  Adam  Smith.  Unfortunately  thi& 
kind  of  trash  has  taken  possession  of  the  great  genius  our  Minister.  Indeed  ii 
is  evident  how  it  comes  in  fit>m  all  sides  like  a  flood  and  what  they  begin  to 
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propose  in  their  clique.    We  have  already  heard  the  democratic  absurdity  of 
appointing  to  all  public  ofHces  by  a  popular  vote. 

But  how  is  the  fair  land  laid  waste  with  this  huckstering  system  I  £ven 
the  royal  domains,  which  they  want  to  alienate  and  put  the  King  upon  a 
salary,  are  not  spared.  The  speculator  who  acquires  an  estate  thinks  only  of 
the  present ;  he  will  hasten  to  fell  the  beautiful  oak  and  beech  woods  becanse 
they  do  not  bring  in  so  much  profit  as  wheat-fields.  But  years  hence  the  wind 
will  blow  the  distant  sand-hills  over  the  wheat  fields,  and  instead  of  ridh  green 
woods  rejoicing  eye  and  heart,  we  shall  look  on  dry  buckwheat,  most  meagre 
of  corn-crops.  Those  old  trees  of  our  country  vrUi  become  foreigners  and 
make  way  for  birches  and  American  poplars,  which  grow  faster :  the  fir  woods 
they  will  allow  to  pass,  since  we  cannot  do  without  building-timber  and  fuel, 
and  the  wood-stealers  too  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve. 

Another  hobby  that  the  Minister  rides  is  the  population.  Out  of  the 
femily  of  every  respectable  citizen  and  master  artisan  who  employs  a  number 
of  apprentices  whom  he  supports  and  keeps  under  moral  discipline,  a  number 
of  small  fiunilies  is  to  issue ,  every  prentice  marrying  his  lass  and  fonnding  a 
new  family  of  starvation.  In  like  manner  in  the  country,  where  tbey  want  to 
dissolve  all  the  great  estates  into  small  ones,  and  dividing  every  inheritance, 
form  a  number  of  small  garden  plots  or  at  least  cottier  holdings  for  every  weO- 
to-do  noble  owner  or  peasant  on  the  great  scale.  If  only  the  fine  large  villages 
could  dwindle  into  such  little  holdings  and  the  firee  coxmtryvaan  run  a  hedge 
round  his  acre  or  two  and  shoot  his  game  within  that  area,  the  ideal  they  aim 
at  would  be  realised.  They  are  quite  right  in  their  calculation  of  the  pro* 
gressive  growth  of  population,  but  is  not  such  multiplication  of  beggary — why, 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  not  that  kind  of  thing  like  France  and 
England  I — is  not  it  like  the  vermin  that  is  bred  out  of  wood-shavings  f 

Then  this  violent  abolition  of  all  menial  services  of  the  peasants  without 
any  compensation  to  the  land-owner.  How  that  will  set  the  Estates  quarrel- 
ling, and  what  an  advantage  it  will  give  the  enemy  I  To  carry  it  out  literally 
however  is  impossible.  Without  modification  it  would  be  a  real  infiringement 
of  property.  Frederick  William  III.  is  assuredly  not  disposed  to  take  the 
suunt  cuigue,  fundamental  principle  of  all  Prussian  Kings,  out  of  the  star  of 
his  order  and  put  St.  Crispin  in  the  place  of  it. 

The  Minister's  object  is  well  enough  understood.  He  wants  to  show  the 
peasant  an  Eldorado  in  the  distance.  To  eiyoy  it,  all  that  it  necessary  is  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  country.  It  is  of  a  piece  Mrith  his  secret  associa- 
tions in  Germany  which  Napoleon  has  already  got  wind  of,  and  which  indeed 
we""  should  not  blame  him  for  if  only  at  the  present  moment  he  did  not  com- 
promise the  King  with  them.  But  to  a  Prussian  Minister  of  State  the  King's 
person  and  the  safety  of  his  house  ought  to  take  precedence  of  everythii^ ; 
besides,  he  mistakes  the  character  of  the  Prussian  peasant  if  he  thinks  he 
would  do  anything  without  his  Eling's  conunand  and  without  great  battalions 
that  prove  the  matter  to  be  serious ;  then  he  &lls  into  his  place  and  will  hit 
out,  no  doubt,  even  at  those  who  are  quartered  upon  him:  still  the  French 
have  Argus  eyes.    For  a  Sicilian  Vesper  or  war  in  the  Vendue  fiishaon  the 
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German  is  not  at  all  suited.  Besides  in  our  flat  land  how  could  anything  of 
the  kind  be  possible?  In  our  present  circumstances  the  wisest  and  safest 
course  is  quietly  to  watch  the  course  of  political  relations,  and  it  is  real  folly  to 
provoke  the  enemy  at  our  own  risk. 

Such  talk  was  heard  at  the  Perponcher  Club  of  K6nigs- 
berg,  where  the  Prussian  Fronde  met  and  Yorck  was  listened 
to  as  an  oracle. 


PART  V. 

MINISTRY  OF  STEIN.— CONCLUSION. 

And  here  I  do  desire  those  into  whose  hands  this  work  shall  &d\,  that  diey 
do  take  in  good  part  my  long  insisting  upon  the  laws  that  were  made  in  this 
King's  reign ;  whereof  I  have  these  reasons :  both  because  it  was  the  pre- 
eminent virtue  and  merit  of  this  King  .  .  .  but  chiefly  because  in  my  Judsmeut 
it  is  some  defect  even  in  the  best  writers  of  history,  that  they  do  not  often 
enough  summarily  deliver  and  set  down  the  most  memorable  laws  that  passed 
in  the  times  whereof  they  write,  being  indeed  the  principal  acts  of  peace.  For 
though  they  maybe  had  in  original  books  of  law  themselves,  yet  that  infianneth 
not  the  judgment  of  kings  and  counsellors  and  persons  of  estate  so  well  as  to 
see  them  described  and  entered  in  the  table  and  portrait  of  the  times. — ^Baoon, 
History  of  King  Henry  VI J. 


CHAPTER  I. 
LEGISLATIVE  REFORM. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  legislation  begtm  by 
Stein  and  afterwards  continued  by  Hardenberg  was  similar 
in  its  durable  results  to  the  work  of  the  French  Revolution. 
It  accomplished  changes  of  the  same  kind  and  comparable 
in  extent,  though  by  a  perfectly  regular  process.  We  may 
imagine  that  if,  when  Turgot  was  Comptroller  General,  the 
privileged  classes  of  France  had  been  too  much  terrified  by 
the  effect  of  some  disaster  to  resist  his  innovations,  or  the 
King  had  stood  by  him  as  Louis  XIII.  stood  byJRichelieu, 
the  transformation  in  France  would  actually  have  taken  the 
same  course;  what  is  now  called  the  French  Revolution 
would  have  appeared  simply  as  the  Ordonnances  of  Turgot, 
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and  in  place  of  the  Napoleonic  period  Europe  would  have 
seen  only  ,a  great  revival  of  French  influence  in  the  happy 
later  years  of  Louis  XVI.  and  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Louis 

xvn. 

Thus  the  Emancipating  Edict  answers  to  the  Fourth  of 
August,  and  the  Administrative  Reform  to  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  179 1  which  proved  durable,  while  the  Mih- 
tary  Reform  was  avowedly  suggested  by  the  organisation  of 
the  armies  of  the  Revolution.  If  Prussia  did  not  at  this  time 
go  so  far  as  France  had  done,  in  creating  parHamentary  in- 
stitutions, the  French  attempt  ended  in  failure  and  practical 
absolutism  was  restored  vq.  France  under  Napoleon.  In 
their  Code  the.  French  followed  the  example  set  by  Frede- 
rick. To  the  revolutionary  law  of  inheritance  the  Stein- 
Hardenberg  movement  produced  notlung  similar;  on  the 
other  hand  France  produced  nothing  similar  to  the  Town 
Ordinance  of  Stein. 

This  general  resemblance  implies  that  the  old  regime  in 
Prussia  was  in  the  main  like  that  of  France,  that  the  country 
suffered  from  evils  and  abuses  of  the  same  kind.  Never- 
theless there  are  differences  to  be  noted  as  well  as  resem- 
blances, and  perhaps  there  is  no  easier  way  of  getting  a 
general  view  of  Stein's  work  than  to  compare  it  with  the 
parallel  transformation  in  France,  which  has  been  so  much 
more  studied  and  is  so  much  more  generally  understood.  In 
particular  points  the  comparison  has  already  been  instituted 
as  occasion  arose;  but  it  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to 
draw  it  out  more  deliberately. 

In  both  countries  then  the  King  was  absolute,  and  so  far 
there  was  resemblance.  But  what  was  monstrous  and  im- 
moral in  the  absolutism  of  France  was  not  to  be  seen  in 
Prussia.  In  France  it  was  the  accepted  maxim,  even  after 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  the  country  belonged  to 
the  King  as  a  landowner's  estate  belongs  to  him.*  The 
"enormous  creed  of  many  made  for  one"  was  still  openly 

*  See  the  passages  cited  byT^ne,  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine, 
-Vol.  X.  p.  X02.  . 
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preached  there,  and  thus  every  year  heaped  fresh  liiel  on 
that  furnace  of  revolutionary  frenzy  which  bums  wlicrcver 
such  doctrines  are  received.  But  in  Prussia  the  so-called 
rights  of  man  were  theoretically  acknowledged,  and  b/ 
none  more  fuUy  than  by  the  despot  himself.  In  the  Code  of 
Frederick,  commenced  in  1746  and  after  long  suspension 
recommenced  in  1780  and  published  in  1791,  it  was  !aid 
down  that 

The  good  of  the  State  and  of  its  inhabitants  in  particular  (insbesondere)  is 
the  end  of  the  civil  association  and  the  universal  object  of  the  Uldits.  The 
Head  of  the  State,  on  whom  falls  the  obligation  of  furthering  the  public  weal, 
is  entitled  to  guide  and  determine  the  external  actions  of  all  the  inhabkants  m 
conformity  with  this  object.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  may  not 
limit  the  natural  liberty  and  rights  of  the  citizen  any  further  than  the  above- 
mentioned  object  requires. 

It  is  expressly  stated  that  it  is  in  order  to  perform  his 
duties  to  the  public  that  certain  revenues  are  assi^^ed  to 
the  Prince,  and  that  the  domains  belong  to  the  State,  though 
the  administration  of  them  rests  with  him.  So  much  for 
theory;  in  practice,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the 
difference  between  French  and  Prussian  absolutism  was 
equally  striking.  Even  Frederick  William  II.,  though 
wasteful  and  vicious,  can  hardly  be  classed  with  thoroughly 
bad  kings,  whereas  both  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  had 
systematically  sacrificed  the  public  interests  to  their  own. 
If  it  were  allowed  that  absolutism  is  in  certain  cases  a  neces- 
sary form  of  government,  it  could  not  be  denied  at  the  same 
time  that  the  HohenzoUems  had  on  the  whole  performed 
the  duties  which  absolute  sovereigns  owe  to  their  subjects 
in  an  exemplary  manner. 

In  both  coimtries  again  there  were  privileged  classes, 
and  in  both  countries  the  Revolution  was  in  a  great  degree 
directed  against  their  privileges.  But  in  this  point  also  the 
difference  was  remarkable.  In  France  the  noblesse,  though 
left  in  |the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  were  carefully  cx- 
.  eluded  from  all  real  share  in  the  government.  The  complaint 
against  them  was^  not  that  they  had  too  much  power,  but 
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that  they  had  privileges  without  power.  It  was  as  sinecurists  I 
that  they  were  attacked,  not  as  doing  too  much,  but  as  J 
doing  nothing  while  they  enjoyed  and  consumed  so  much*  / 
Siey^in  his  Qa^esUce  que  le  Tiers  &atf  insists  particularly 
upon  the  uselessness  and  isolation  of  the  noblesse.  ^^It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  place  si  privileged  corporation  should 
take  in  the  social  order.  It  is  like  asking  what  place  in  the 
body  of  an  invalid  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  malignant 
humour  which  weakens  and  racks  him."  Nothing  similar 
could  be  said  of  the  Prussian  noblesse.  They  were  not  a 
class  cynically  devoted  to  enjoyment  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  nor  were  they  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary  the  army  was  officered  by  them 
almost  exclusively,  and  the  principal  posts  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice were  also  confined  to  them.  Whereas  in  France  the 
bureaucracy  governed  while  the  aristocracy  lived  in  idleness, 
in  Prussia  bureaucracy  and  aristocracy  were  in  the  main 
identified.  And  if  in  both  countries  the  spirit  of  reform 
attacked  the  noblesse,  it  was  not  for  the  same  reason  in  . 
Prussia  as  in  France.  In  France  they  were  attacked  for  not 
governing,  for  doing  nothing;  in  Prussia  for  not  governing 
successfully,  for  having  had  all  the  power  of  the  State  and 
particularly  of  the  army  in  their  hands  and  having  brought 
the  State  to  ruin  and  the  army  to  ignominious  defeat. 

Again  there  was  a  bureaucracy  in  Prussia  as  well  as  in 
France,  but  it  is  of  much  importance  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately in  what  sense.  Official  government  is  often  opposed 
to  aristocratic  government;  in  the  language  of  old  [Marquis 
Mirabeau  the  natural  enemy  of  the  great  races  is  i"Fanimal 
arm6  d'une  plume."  Nevertheless  it  is  possible,  as  was 
shown  in  Prussia,  to  form  a  bureaucracy  out  of  an  aristo- 
cracy; the  animal  armed  with  a  pen  may  be  himself  a  scion 
of  some  great  race.  The  administration  of  Prussia,  though 
aristocratic,  formed  a  bureaucracy  because  it  formed  a  sepa- 
rate profession  with  an  exclusive  professional  feeling,  and 
because  it  was  responsible  to  no  opinion  outside  itself, 
scarcely  even  to  the  judgment  of  the  King,    It  was  liable  to 
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all  those  faults  of  torpid  routine  and  inveterate  incorrigible 
corruption  which  mark  bureaucracies  everywhere.  The 
lethargy,  mediocrity  and  corruption  of  officials  are  a  stand- 
ing topic  of  Cabinet  Orders  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  it  was  confessed  by  the 
best-informed  Ministers  that  the  evil  could  be  checked  by 
no  authority.  Stein's  predecessor  Struensee  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  sort  of  inertness  by  his  sense  of  the  invincible 
nature  of  this  corruption.  When  in  1797  a  certain  Held 
published  a  furious  attack  upon  two  leading  Ministers  for 
their  proceedings  in  the  newly  annexed  Polish  provinces  and 
was  in  consequence  condemned  to  eighteen  months  im- 
prisonment, Struensee,  who  was  his  fnend,  reminded 
him  of  what  had  befallen  his  own  brother  in  Denmark,  and 
added: 

1 

The  supreme  Power  is  mnch  less  strong  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
it  is  afraid  to  expose  or  punish  the  delinquencies  of  those  whom  it  clothes 
with  its  authority,  because  it  fears  by  so  doing  to  weaken  the  feeling  of 
respect  for  Government  in  general.  From  its  position  it  can  take  no  notice 
of  the  worst  acts  of  its  officials  so  long  as  forms  are  observed,  and  it  must 
punish  as  a  crime  the  most  righteous  act  of  a  virtuous  man  if  it  offends 
against  forms. 

And  on  the  same  occasion  Count  Schulenburg  asked 
Held, 

How  could  you  attempt  such  a  thing,  or  hope  to  accomplish  Mrhat  is  quite 
beyond  fnef  All  that  depends  on  personal,  relations  that  you  know  nothing  oC 
Private  attempts  to  expose  public  frauds  cannot  succeed  if  only  the  Govern- 
ment makes  up  its  mind  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

The  King  himself  said  to  Massenbach  in  180 1  in  reference 
to  a  book  on  military  reform  which  Massenbach  had  laid 
before  him,  that  he  had  found  some  of  the  ideas  excellent 
and  well  worthy  to  be  adopted.  "But,**  he  added,  "you 
would  not  believe  what  hindrances  are  put  in  my  way  when 
I  wish  to  make  any  alteration.^'  That  unintelligent  pon- 
derous obstinacy,  that  somnambulism,  which  marks  the 
action  of  great  corporations,  and  which  when  itsdizes  upon 
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a  government  marks  that  Government  also  has  become  a 
corporation,  and  is  called  the  bureaucratic  spirit,  is  evi- 
dently pointed  at  in  observations  like  these.  , 

The  old  regime  in  France,  it  has  been  repeated  to  satiety 
since  De  Tocqueville's  time,  was  of  the  same  bureaucratic 
kind.  "I  could  not  have  believed  what  I  saw  when  I  was 
Comptroller  General,'^  said  Law,  "the  government  of  France 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  thirty  intendants.^' 

Thus  there  was  resemblance  between  the  two  countries 
in  that  which  is  the  essential  character  of  a  bureaucratic 
government.  That  is,  in  both  countries  officials  acted  not 
in  accordance  with  fixed  and  known  laws  but  in  accordance 
with  msiructions  received  from  superiors.  Nevertheless 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two 
bureaucracies.  That  of  Prussia  was  much  less  arbitrary 
than  that  of  France.  It  was  guided  by  a  fixed  administrative 
tradition  which  had  been  even  in  part  reduced  to  writing, 
while  in  France  "the  administration  habitually  meets  the 
difficulty  of  the  moment  by  exceptional  rules,  which  some- 
times abridge  sometimes  enlarge  existing  rights,  which  take 
them  away,  then  give  them  back,  then  take  them  away 
again."  Moreover  the  administrative  tradition  in  Prussia 
was  not  purely  despotic  but  partly  shaped  by  the  local 
boards  who  were  subject  to  it;  it  adapted  itself  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  peculiarities  and  established  customs  of  parti- 
cular provinces. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France  this  bureaucratic  form  of 
government  was  not  regarded  as  among  the  abuses  of  the 
time.  So  far  from  assaiUng  the  system  the  Revolution 
adopted  and  developed  it  with  such  energy  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  administrative  cen- 
tralisation of  France  as  an  achievement  and  among  the 
most  glorious  achievements  of  the  Revolution.  Something 
similar  [now  happened  in  Prussia.  We  have  observed  all 
along  that  the  plan  which  lay  nearest  to  Stein's  heart  was 
such  a  reform  of  the  administrative  hierarchy  as  could  not 
fail  to  increase  its  power  and  therefore  to  strengthen  the 
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yoke  of  centralisation  in  the  country.  This  was  pardonable 
because  a  strong  Government  was  wanted  for  immediate 
needs,  and  because  the  administration  in  Prussia,  if  in  a 
sense  omnipotent,  was  at  the  same  time  extremely  ineffi- 
cient. One  reason  of  this  was  the  confusion  which  Frederick 
the  Great  had  caused  by  his  over-busy  and  arbitrary  energy. 
Another  was  the  unconsolidated  character  of  the  Monarchy, 
composed  as  it  was  of  provinces  locally  divided  and  difier- 
ing  widely  from  each  other  in  their  condition  and  in  the 
length  of  time  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  Monarchy, 
some  being  Slavonic,  some  Teutonic,  and  again  some  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Hoh^izoQeni 
family,  and  others  recently  added  to  the  Monarchy  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  confusion  they  caused  in  the 
administration  was  such  as  to  call  imperatively  for  reform 
if  catastrophes  like  that  of  1806  were  to  be  avoided  for  the 
future;  and  accordingly  Stein  reformed  and  strengthened 
the  Prussian  bureaucracy.  But  he  was  not  insensible,  as  the 
French  were,  to  the  faults  of  bureaucratic  government.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  keenly  alive  to  them,  and  in  consequence 
the  Stein  legislation  includes  one  great  reform  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  French  Revolution.  While  with  the  one  hand 
Stein  strengthens  bureaucracy,  with  the  other  he  lays  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  is  the  enemy  of  bureau- 
cracy, viz.  self-government.  He  did  this  by  his  Munidpai 
Reform  (Stadteordnung). 

What  has  been  said  above  of  the  moral  superiority  of  the 
royal  Government  in  Prussia  carries  with  it  by  implication 
another  important  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
The  worst  point  about  the  old  regime  of  France  was  its 
finance;  more  directly  than  anything  else  this  was  the  cause 
of  its  ruin.  Fifty-six  violations  of  the  public  faith  since  the 
reign  of  Henri  IV.  and  upwards  of  a  milliard  and  a  half 
borrowed  in  ten  years  under  Louis  XVI.  drove  Necker  to 
summon  the  States  General  as  the  only  way  of  glvitig  the 
Government  credit  enough  to  enable  it  to  go  on  borrowing. 
There  was  nothing  similar  to  this  in  Prussia.   When  wc  call 
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Frederick  William  11.  wasteful  we  are  comparing  him  with 
the  other  Hohenzollems;  in  a  French  King  his  expenditure 
would  have  been  moderate.  Prussian  finance  was  as  re- 
spectable as  that  of  any  Government  could  be,  and  had  not 
the  country  been  so  poor  and  the  army  so  large  there  would 
never  have  been  any  difficulty  on  this  head.  But  yet,  as  we 
have  seen.  Stein's  legislation  was  caused  no  less  than  the 
French  Revolution  by  financial  distress.  The  disasters  of 
the  war  and  Napoleon's  exactions  caused  the  same  distress 
in  Prussia  that  had  been  created  in  France  by  the  demorali- 
sation of  Government.  The  difference  was  that  the  royal 
bankrupt  in  Pirussia  got  his  certificate  without  difficulty. 
There  was  no  stain  on  the  character  'of  Government,  and 
consequently  little  bitterness  poisoned  the  Revolution  that 
followed. 

Rehgiously,  Prussia  had  what  in  such  a  crisis  was  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  being  .a  Protestant  country.  This 
means  that  she  was  self-contained,  and  could  adopt  what- 
ever measures  seemed  right  to  herself  without  asking  the  -^ 
consent  of  any  extraneous  power.  She  had  no  pritres  mser-  [ 
mentis  such  as  those  who  had  so  large  a  share  in  giving  to 
the  French  movement  the  unfortunate  turn  it  took. 

Socially,  in  the  relation  of  classes,  the  distribution  of 
property,  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  Prussia  differed 
from  France  in  all  the  results  of  the  military  system  of  the 
Hohenzollems.  This  system,  while  it  saved  the  noblesse 
from  falling  into  a  frivolity  fatal  to  their  privileges  by  giving 
them  an  important  function,  protected  the  peasantry  not 
indeed  from  hardship  but  from  neglect.  The  peasantry 
-was  the  army,  and  therefore,  though  it  had  much  to  suffer, 
yet  the  military  necessities  of  the  State  had  compelled  the 
Government  to  show  a  constant  solicitude  for  its  welfare. 
In  the  end 9  as  in  France,  the  peasantry  of  Prussia  became 
proprietors,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  In  France,  by  some 
almost  inexplicable  thrift,  and  partly  through  their  masters' 
perpetual  need  of  money,  they  contrived  at  the  very  time 
that  they  were  pressed  to  the  ground  by  unjust  taxation  to 
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get  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  France;  in  Prussia 
they  were  put  in  possession  of  it  by  direct  legislation,  in  the 
case  principally  the  legislation  of  Hardenberg. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Stein-Hardenberg  move- 
ment and  the  French  Revolution  is  confined  to  their  results. 
In  the  manner  of  the  two  movements  there  was  the  greatest 
possible  difference.  The  changes  in  Prussia  were  so  quietly 
made  and  have  had  so  little  fame  that  this  book  is  actually 
the  first  in  which  it  has  been  seriously  attempted  to  give  a 
full  and  connected   explanation  of  them  to  other  nations. 
The  French  changes  were  made  amidst  incredible  tumult 
and  excitement,  so  that  the  innovations  themselves  have 
always  seemed  far  less  important  than  the  revolution  in 
opinion  and  feeling  that  accompanied  them.      A   whole 
nation  threw  itself  into  political  speculation  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  inexperience,  misapprehended  the  sub- 
ject so  as  to  produce  a  spurious  system  of  meia-polUics^  but 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  greatest  stimulus  to  political 
thought  in  all  nations.    No  intellectual  excitement  in  any 
degree  similar  seems  to  have  either  accompanied  or  followed 
the  Reforms  of  Prussia.    After  the  Peace  of  1815  such  an 
excitement  does  indeed  arise  in  Germany  and  leads  to 
precisely  the  same  aberrations,  but  it  is  caused  not  by  the 
Prussian  Reforms  but  by  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  is  less 
active  in  Prussia  than  in  the  countries  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine. 

This  difference  is  perhaps  partly  to  be  explained  by 
those  differences  between  the  condition  of  France  and 
Prussia  which  I  have  noted.  The  old  regime  of  France 
falling  in  time  of  peace  under  the  weight  of  enormous 
abuses  and  injustices  was  a  spectacle  which  could  not  but 
open  every  question  in  political  science  at  once.  In  the 
condition  of  Prussia  there  was  nothing  that  was  so  cryingly 
unjust  or  wrong.  Her  downfall  was  easily  explicable  and 
opened  no  new  question.  It  was  all  explained  by  Jena,  and 
the  problem  which  it  presented  was  only  the  old  one  which 
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liad  occupied  Frederick  William  and  Frederick  the  Great^ 
liow  to  defend  a  very  poor  country  that  wanted  a  frontier. 

In  consequence  of  the  tranquil  manner  in  which  the 
transformation  was  made  in  Prussia,  those  results  which  in 
France  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  between 
the  state  of  society  after  the  conclusion  of  tie  revolutionary 
movement  and  that  of  the  old  regime,  are  perceived  here 
simply  by  referring  to  the  Edicts  and  Cabinet  Orders  of 
Stein's  Ministry.  The  work  appears  at  first  sight  as  three- 
fold, consisting  first  of  the  great  social  statute  which  has 
been  examined  above,  secondly,  of  the  reform  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  thirdly,  of  the  introduction  of  self-govern-? 
ment  into  towns.  But  under  these  three  heads  many  minor 
reforms,  also  accomplished  by  Stein,  come  to  be  classed. 
In  enumerating  them,  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  double 
character  that  was  before  noticed  in  the  Emancipating 
Edict,  for  we  come  upon  two  distinct  series  of  reforms  which 
may  equally  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  that  Edicts 
The  first  series  deals  with  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry, 
the  second  with  the  liberation  of  trade. 

(i)  Not  to  exhaust  too  soon  the  reader's  curiosity,  I  con- 
fined myself  above  to  a  translation  of  the  Emancipating 
Edict  and  an  attempt  to  state  precisely  what  it  accomplished. 
Now  that  we  are  brought  back  to  the  subject,  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  Prussia  at  that  time  must  be  noted  more 
particularly  than  has  hitherto  been  found  necessary. 

Feudalism  then  still  reigned  in  a  much  more  literal  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  sometimes  describe  it  as  still  surviv- 
ing in  England.  With  us  the  custom  of  primogeniture  and 
the  jurisdiction  given  to  landowners  in  county  government, 
make  a  system  which  may  be  called  feudal  as  compared 
with  the  French  system,  but  it  is  a  faint  shadow  of  the  feu- 
dalism of  the  old  regime  in  Prussia.  In  order  to  picture 
that  to  ourselves,  we  must  begin  by  observing  that  under  it 
the  country  was  divided  not  into  ordinary  English  estates 
but  into  manors,  with  all  that  manorial  organisation  which 
has  become  rare  in  England,  with  copyholders,  commons 
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and  manorial  courts.    But  further,  we  must  imagine  the 
manorial  organisation  to  be  of  a  much  more  primitive  type 
than  it  has  been  among  us  for  many  centuries.    Beside  pay- 
ments in  money  y  the  peasants  paid  to  their  lords  dues  in 
kind  and,  where  they  were  serfs,  personal  service.     Their 
condition  varied  within  very  wide  limits  according  as  they 
were  exempt  from  personal  service  or  as  the  personal  service 
and  dues  owed  by  them  were  definite  or  indefinite.     But  all 
alike  were  subject  to  the  great  law  of  caste,  which  fixed 
their  position  both  for  evil  and  for  good,  forbidding  them 
to  improve  their  status  and  securing  them  against  loss  of 
their  land. 

The  Emancipating  Edict  had  by  no  means  abolished  this 
state  of  things.  It  had  neither  converted  the  peasantry  into 
labourers  or  farmers  of  the  English  sort,  nor  into  proprietors 
as  in  France.  The  peasant  neither  ceased  to  pay  dues  and 
services  to  the  lord,  nor  did  the  lord  acquire  the  right,  ex- 
cept in  certain  circumstances,  of  converting  to  some  other 
use  the  land  occupied  by  the  peasanL  But  the  Edict 
abolished  in  the  first  place  the  status  of  the  peasant,  and 
turned  his  occupation  into  a  mere  voluntary  way  of  making 
a  livelihood.  Secondly  it  abolished  what  we  call  serfdom, 
or  Gutsunterthanigkeit,  after  a  certain  date.  This  innova- 
tion, though  it  strikes  the  imagination  most,  is  not  the 
/  easiest  to  understand.  In  what  precisely  does  this  £rb- 
1  unterthanigkeit  (also  called  Eigenbehdrigkeit,  Gutspflichtig- 
\keit,  Leibeigenschaft,  for  there  seems  no  definite  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  these  words)  consist?  The  matter  would 
be  simple  if  services  were  commuted  by  it  into  money  pay- 
ments, but  services  continued  to  be  rendered  as  before. 
The  Edict  says  that  all  obligations  incurred  by  free  persons 
in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  or  of  a  parti- 
cular contract  are  binding  as  before.  If  this  means  that 
there  must  be  a  contract  but  that  every  contract  is  binding, 
what  does  it  enact  which  was  not  already  enacted  in  the 
earlier  articles  of  the  Edict  which  relate  to  free  choice  of 
vocation?  It  seems  however  that  a  particular  kind  of  per- 
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sonal  service  is  understood  to  be  forbidden  by  the  aboli-* 
tion  of  serfdom.  Thus  Stein  himself  describes  it  when  he 
says: 

By  an  Edict  of  October  1807  it  was  enacted  that  from  October  8th,  1809, 
personal  servitude  with  its  consequences,  in  particular  the  very  oppressive 
compulsory  menial  service,  should  be  abolished. 

The  innovation  made  by  this  Edict  seems  to  us  now  a 
mere  step  in  the  transition  by  which  the  Prussian  peasant 
became  a  proprietor.  In  1811,  when  Hardenberg  was 
Minister,  a  new  Edict  was  issued  entitled  an  Edict  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
by  which  the  peasant  became  absolute  proprietor  of  his 
holding,  the  lord  being  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  his  dues, 
services,  dead  stock,  easements,  &c.,  by  receiving  a  propor- 
tion of  the  peasant's  land  (one  third  in  the  case  of  hereditary 
holdings,  one  half  in  the  case  of  holdings  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years  or  at  will)  and  by  being  freed  from  certain 
obligations  such  as  the  obligation  to  assist  the  tenant  in 
case  of  misfortune.  Thus  was  founded  the  peasant  pro- 
prietorship of  modem  Prussia.  It  would  appear  that  Stein 
when  he  signed  the  Emancipating  Edict  had  no  notion  that 
this  would  be  the  end  of  the  movement  he  commenced. 
He  disapproved  Hardenberg's  measure  as  "disturbing  in  a 
mischievous  manner  the  family  relations  of  the  peasantry .^^ 
Perhaps  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  contemplated  assimilat- 
ing the  agrarian  organisation  of  Prussia  rather  to  the  Eng- 
lish than  to  (he  French  model,  and  wished  rather  to  purify 
the  relation  between  the  noble  and  the  peasant  class  than 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  But  we  are  now  to  observe  that  he 
took  other  measures  with  respect  to  the  peasantry  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  paved  the  way  to  Hardenberg's 
great  innovation. 

Beside  the  manor  there  is  another  institution,  slightly 
known  to  us  in  England,  which  we  are  to  think  of  as  very 
important  in  Prussia.  The  Forest  of  Dean  and  Dartmoor 
are  managed  on  different  principles  from  ordinary  estates^ 
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because  they  belong  the  one  to  the  Crown,  the  other  to  the 
appanage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  would  be  a  most 
important  fact  if  those  estates  covered  half  England.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  domain  lands  of  Prussia.  In  the  im- 
mense estate  of  which  the  King  was  landlord,  it  was  at  any 
rate  impossible  to  realise  the  English  ideaL  There  no  close 
personal  relation  could  subsist  between  the  peasant  and  his 
lord,  and  the  peasant's  claim  to  the  lord's  assistance  in  dis- 
tress must  have  worn  an  unfair  appearance  when  the  as- 
sistance  came  from  the  Government  and  was  partly  drawn 
from  the  public  taxes.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  France  in  Necker^s  time,  that  a  special  course  of 
legislation  is  applied  to  the  domain  lands,  sometimes  anti- 
cipating, sometimes  diverging  from  the  agrarian  legislation 
applied  to  the  whole  coimtry. 

The  Emancipating  Edict  says,  (§  12) 

There  shall  be  none  but  freemen  in  our  dominions ,  as  is  already  the  case 
in  our  domains  in  all  our  provinces. 

Very  strangely,  this  statement  seems  to  be  incorrect.  In 
the  domains  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  (strictly  so  called) 
serfdom  had  been  abolished  by  Frederick  William  I.,  but 
not  in  those  of  the  King's  other  states.  Accordingly  on 
October  28th,  1807,  that  is  nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
Emancipating  Edict,  appeared  a  Cabinet  Order  abolishing 
it  on  the  other  domains  and  mentioning  particularly  as 
abolished  menial  service  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  on 
quitting  a  peasant's  holding  (Loskaufsgeld).  This-  Order, 
though  appearing  later  than  the  Emancipating  Edict,  was  to 
take  effect  sooner,  viz.  from  June  ist,  1808. 

But  a  new  question  now  arose.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  distress  created  by  the  war  was  the  inune<liate 
cause  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  Now  this  distress  was  greatest 
in  those  Prussian  provinces  where  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
brought  least  relief,  because  on  the  Domain  lands  of  these 
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provinces  serfdom  had  been  abolished  long  before.  Ac- 
cordingly the  suggestion  was  now  made  of  granting  to  the 
(so  called)  immediate  peasants  of  these  provinces  full  rights 
of  property  in  their  holdings.  An  anonymous  memorial 
containing  this  suggestion  was  received  by  the  Government 
on  December  12th,  1807.  In  Stein's  opinion  the  author  of 
the  memorial  was  probably  a  certain  official  of  Marien- 
werder  named  Wloemer.  It  represented  that  though  this 
class  of  peasants  had  a  hereditary  right  of  possession,  yet 
they  had  no  power  either  of  pledging  or  selling  their  land. 
The  want  of  credit  made  enterprise  impossible  to  them, 
kept  the  standard  of  cultivation  and  of  comfort  low,  and 
forced  them  to  apply  to  the  State  for  assistance  whenever 
misfortune  fell  upon  them.  They  now,  in  the  ruin  which 
has  fallen  upon  them,  expect  from  the  State  far  more  than 
the  State  is  in  any  condition  to  give.  The  scheme  of  giving 
them  their  holdings  in  full  property  has  been  entertained 
before,  but  it  was  connected  with  other  innovations  which 
frightened  those  who  were  to  benefit  by  it,  and  in  con- 
sequence nothing  has  been  done.  This  is  the  time  for 
reviving  it  in  a  simpler  form. 

The  proposal  was  referred  to  the  Minister  for  the  Pro- 
vince, Schrotter,  also  to  three  leading  officials  of  the  Pro- 
vince, Auerswald,  Dohna  and  Broscovius,  and  thirdly  to 
the  Immediate  Commission.  Three  reports  containing  three 
or  indeed  four  different  schemes  were  laid  before  Stein. 
All  agreed  in  recommending  that  the  concession  should  be 
made  to  the  peasants;  the  disagreement  concerned  only 
the  equivalent  which  the  State  was  to'  exact.  Stein's  deci- 
sion is  given  in  a  report  dated  Kdnigsberg,  June  14th,  1808. 

He  begins  [by  stating  that  the  class  of  peasants  whose 
interests  are  concerned  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
47,000  families.  He  then  describes  in  a  summary  manner 
the  different  schemes,  and  observes  that  the  points  at  issue 
are  (i)  whether  the  grant  is  or  is  not  to  be  accompanied 
with  burdensome  conditions,  (2)  whether  the  legal  rights  of 
the  inmiediate  peasantry  are  to  be  respected,  (3)  whether 
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beside  the  primary  object  of  the  proposal  other  objects  are 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  particular  the  breaking  up  of  com- 
monalties and  the  supplanting  of  the  poorer  class  of 
peasantry  by  cultivators  possessing  more  capital. 

It  is  here  to  be  noticed  that  another  feature  of  the 
Prussian  land-system  which  the  English  reader  does  not 
readily  apprehend,  because  it  was  almost  erased  from  our 
own  system  by  the  great  enclosure  movement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  this,   that  peasant  holdings  were  not 
isolated  but  universally  united  in  commonalties*     The  eco- 
nomical  school   among  Prussian   officials  were  naturally 
almost  as  eager  to  rid  the  cultivator  of  the  yoke  of  these 
commonalties  as  of  the  feudal  oppression  of  his  lord.     The 
report  of  Broscovius  drew  out  a  scheme  for  dissolving  these 
commonalties  in  the  same  act  by  which  the  peasantry  should 
receive  property  in  their  holdings.   It  appears  to  be  to  such 
schemes  that  Wloemer  in  his  memorial  had  referred  when 
he  described  the  peasantry  as  frightened  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  innovation.  Stein,  following  the  Minister  v.  Schrdtter, 
pronounces  against  this  scheme  as  attempting  too  much 
and  deferring  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  reform 
to  too  late  a  time.    In  his  comments  on  the  scheme  of  the 
Immediate  Commission,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Schdn  was  a  member,  we  see  just  such  a  controversy 
as  Niebuhr  had  dreaded  when  the  Emancipating  Edict  was 
imder  discussion.     The  Immediate  Commission  had  pro- 
posed that  all  assistance  to  the  peasants  should  cease  at 
once,  and  that  all  those  peasants  who  could  not  restore 
their  holdings  without  such  assistance  and  pay  their  dues 
on  the  legal  date  should  be  evicted.    In  this  way  a  richer 
class  of  peasants  would  be  created,  and  to  these  the  pro- 
perty in  the  holdings  might  be  granted  in  return  for  a 
money  payment.    The  peculiarity  of  this  scheme  is  that  it 
would  cause  what  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  relief  to 
wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  new  affliction.    Stein  remarks 
upon  it  that  in  the  general  impoverishment  it  would  lead  to 
the  eviction  of  a  large  number,  and  moreover  that  the  place 
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of  the  evicted  would  probably  not  be  filled  up.  But  he  ob- 
serves also  that  it  treats  the  peasant  as  if  he  had  no  legal 
rights,  whereas  he  has  a  right  to  the  status  he  has  inherited, 
and  accordingly  "it  is  unjust  without  any  compensation  to 
expel  him  from  his  holding,  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the  money 
exacted  for  the  concession  and  to  renounce  the  subventions, 
and  if  he  fails  to  pay  his  dues  by  the  day.'* 

There  remains  the  scheme  of  Minister  v.  SchrStter.  By 
this  the  Government,  in  return  for  its  concession,  would 
cease  to  pay  subventions  and  would  resume  a  number  of 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Immediate  Peasantry, 
such  as  the  right  of  grazing  cattle  in  the  royal  forests.  He 
estimated  that  the  gain  to  the  treasury  thus  obtained  would 
amount  to  100,000  thalers  annually.  The  services  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  due  from  the  peasants  were  to  be  commuted 
into  money  and  added  to  the  rent.  Of  the  total,  a  fourth 
part  was  to  remain  as  land-tax  and  the  rest  to  be  redeem- 
able in  thirty  years.  If  any  peasant  should  decline  this 
arrangement,  his  holding  was  to  be  sold  publicly  and  the 
price  given  him  as  compensation. 

Stein  accepts  this  scheme  in  outline,  quoting  historical , 
authorities  to  show  that  a  right  of  property  had  belonged  ' 
to  the  peasant  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  adds :  Government 
measures  by  which  in  the  present  exhausted  condition  of 
the  rural  population  a  great  part  is  expelled  are  unjust; 
they  disturb  cultivation,  since  they  increase  the  burdens  of 
the  cultivator  who  remains,  and  leave  without  owner  a  great 
part  of  the  property  of  those  who  leave.  It  is  no  doubt 
desirable  that  cultivation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  well-to- 
do  possessors,  but  this  is  to  be  sought  from  the  advance  of 
well-being  and  the  free  use  of  property  introduced  by 
the  Edict  of  the  9th  October  and  not  from  any  sweeping 
measure. 

But  he  modifies  SchrStter's  proposal  by  continuing  the 
Government  subventions  for  two  years,  that  is  for  1809  and 
18 10,  as  an  act  of  royal  grace,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
peasants  time  to  repair  their  holdings. 
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Upon  this  report  a  law  was  draughted  by  SchrStter,  and 
after  receiving  the  criticism  of  Stagemann  and  of  Stein  him- 
self was  revised  and  presented  again  on  July  23rd.  It 
received  the  royal  assent  and  became  law  on  July  27th;  a 
law  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Stagemann,  was 

one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times  for  the  agricnltnre  of  our  provinces, 
the  dawn  of  a  golden  day  upon  economical  darkness,  and  a  new  creaticm  nsing 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  destructive  war :  never  had  any  puhlic  measure  been 
taken  which  had  more  happily  or  more  beneficially  united  the  private  happi- 
ness of  many  families  with  th^  interest  of  the  State. 

(2)  So  far  was  carried  in  Stein's  time  the  work  of  re- 
demption of  the  peasantry  commenced  by  the  Emancipat- 
ing Edict;  meanwhile  the  liberation  of  trade  which  began 
with  the  same  statute  advanced  steadily  throughout  the 
year  1808. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  reform,  like  the  other,  had 
to  commence  at  a  point  which  with  us  was  left  behind  so 
long  ago  that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  realizing  it.  The  im- 
pediments to  industry  which  we  have  in  view  when  vre  speak 
of  free  trade  are  all  of  an  indirect  kind.  They  consist  in 
duties  levied  by  the  State  with  the  professed  object  of  ob- 
taining revenue;  even  when  they  are  in  effect  prohibitive 
they  are  not  so  nominally.  A  direct  interference  of  the  law 
to  prohibit  any  industry  not  in  itself  noxious  is  so  unknown 
to  us  that  we  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing.  Now  the  Emancipating  Edict  was  the  greatest  mea- 
sure of  free  trade,  although  it  removed  no  duties,  because 
it  abolished  not  indirect  impediments  to  industry  but  direct 
imperious  prohibitions  of  it.  But  when  these  prohibitions 
were  repealed,  when  caste  was  abolished  in  Prussia  and  per- 
mission was  given  to  every  Prussian  citizen  to  pursue  any 
occupation  he  might  choose,  it  is  evident  that  the  battle  of 
free  trade  was  far  enough  from  being  won,  and  that  it  was 
but  barely  commenced,  since  it  remained  to  sweep  away  all 
the  indirect  impediments  placed  in  the  way  of  industry  by 
the  laws.    These  were  not  likely  to  be  found  few  or  trifling 
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in  a  country  where  the  system  of  government  tutelage  had 
reigned  so  long  undisputed  and  where  Frederick  the  Great 
had  so  recently  incurred  Mirabeau's  criticism  by  the  blind 
tenacity  with  which  he  had  clung  to  the  Mercantile  System. 
In  this  instance  also  Stein  could  do  no  more  than  show  the 
way  to  Hardenberg,  whose  legislation  of  October  and  No- 
vember 1810  and  of  September  181 1,  first  dealt  comprehen- 
sively with  the  whole  subject.  But  the  following  commence- 
ments of  reform  were  made  by  Stein. 

(a)  Abolition  of  the  Royalty  on  Millstones  (Miihlstein-  "^ 
regal).  Both  the  manufacture  and  tlje  sale  of  millstones,  A 
had  been  for  a  long  time  a  government  monopoly.  The^ 
strictness  of  this  restraint  had  been  modified  in  1802.  It 
was  now  (January  23,  1808),  abolished,  again  on  the  pro- 
posal of  SchrOtter,  for  the  two  Prussian  Provinces.  The 
abolition  was  meant  to  be  afterwards  extended  to  the  rest 

of  the  Monarchy,  but  this  was  not  actually  done  till  March 
20th,  1809,  that  is,  after  Stein's  retirement. 

(b)  Abolition  of  the  Exclusive  Right  of  Building  Mills  / 
(MOhlemtwan^.  By  an  Edict  of  March  29th,  1808,  it  was  I 
decreed  tor  the  Provinces  of  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania  to- 
gether with  the  districts  of  Ermeland  and  Marienwerder, 
that  this  should  cease  from  December  ist,  1808,  with  com- 
pensation to  those  deprived  of  it.  This  innovation  was  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  the  Monarchy  by  Hardenberg  in 
1810. 

(c)  Abolition  of  the  Exclusive  Right  and  Trade-mono- 
poly (Zunftzwang  und  Verkaufsmonopol)  of  the  Guild  of 
Bakers,  Slaughterers,  and  Hucksters.  October  24th,  i8o8. 
This  was  also  confined  to  the  Provinces  of  East  and  West  c  / 
Prussia  and  Lithuania.  After  similar  Edicts  had  been  / 
passed  for  some  other  trades,  the  principle  that  no  corpora- 
tion or  individual  should  have  the  power  of  closing  a  trade 
against  any  one  was  laid  down  for  the  whole  Monarchy  in 
Hardenberg's  Edict  of  November  18 10.  It  is  to  be  observed 
however  that  it  was  only  the  exclusiveness  of  guilds,  not 
guilds  themselves,  that  Stein  disapproved  of.    On  the  con- 
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trary  corporations  of  this  kind,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  trade  that  Orders  of  Knighthood  bear  to  war,  rather 
pleased  his  fancy  and  he  desired  their  continuance  and  the 
protection  of  them  in  the  possession  of  their  corporate  pro- 
perty. 

Hitherto  we  have  enumerated  reforms  which  were  supple- 
mentary to  the  Emancipating  Edict.  It  is  time  now  to  speak 
of  innovations  of  greater  magnitude,  which  stand  on  a  level 
with^the  Emancipating  Edict  itself. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ADMINISTEIATIVE  REFORM. 

Of  the  other  two  great  reforms  of  Stein,  his  Municipal 
Reform  and  his  Reform  of  the  Administration,  it  might 
seem  reasonable  to  describe  the  former  first,  because  he 
completed  it  before  he  left  office,  whereas  the  other  was 
left  incomplete.  In  fact  however  it  is  convenient  to  give 
precedence  to  the  reform  of  the  Administration,  because  it 
was  taken  in  hand  earlier,  and  because  a  provisional  recon- 
struction was  effected  early  in  the  summer  of  1808  which,  as 
it  marks  the  recommencement  of  legislation  after  Stein's 
return  from  Berlin,  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  out  of  its 
chronological  place.  According  to  Sch6n  he  slumbered  for 
several  months  after  the  great  effort  of  the  Emancipating 
Edict,  being  dragged  down  by  the  people  who  surrounded 
him,  but  roused  himself  with  a  great  effort  when  he  clearly 
perceived  the  feebleness  of  these  advisers,  and  then  created 
the  General  Conference.  This  assertion,  made  by  one  of 
his  coadjutors  only  a  few  months  afterwards,  seems  to  show 
that  the  creation  of  the  General  Conference  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June  marked  some  sort  of  recommencement  on 
Stein's  part.  But  what  Sch5n  describes  as  inaction  appears 
to  be  simply  the  necessary  pause  in  legislation  which  was 
caused  by  his  absence  in  Berlin  between  February  and  the 
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end  of  May  9  and  as  to  the  explanation  Schdn  professes  to 
give  of  this  inactivity  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  SchSn's 
explanations.  The  reader  will  already  have  noticed  how 
much  Stein's  reforms  owed  to  the  Minister  v.  Schr6tter> 
upon  whom  indeed,  as  presiding  over  that  province  of 
Prussia  the  distress  of  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
most  of  the  reforms  that  were  proposed,  an  exceptional 
share  of  responsibility  necessarily  fell.  Yet  among  the  in- 
ferior spirits  whose  influence  paralysed  Stein's  genius, 
Schon  expressly  names  Schrotter,  besides  Stagemann,  whom 
he  elsewhere  mentions  with  much  admiration.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  when  in  1809  Sch6n  described  Stein  thus 
as  a  powerful  spirit  depressed  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of 
inferior  society,  he  cannot  have  foreseen  that  some  thirty 
years  later  it  would  please  him  to  describe  the  same  Stein 
at  the  very  same  time  of  his  life  as  a  person  of  common  and 
prejudiced  views  raised  for  the  moment  above  himself  by 
the  influence  of  superior  society  I 

On  the  7th  June  then,  that  is  just  one  week  after  his  re- 
turn to  Kdnigsberg,  Stein,  not  awakening  out  of  a  lethargy 
but  leaving  behind  him  diplomacy  to  take  up  legislation 
again,  and  deciding  with  the  same  rapidity  which  he  had 
shown  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  October  before,  laid  before 
the  King  a  plan  of  reconstruction  of  the  Administration. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  in  this  rapidity,  for 
the  subject  was  more  completely  familiar  to  Stein's  mind 
than  any  other.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  he  had  been 
occupied  with  it  in  his  retirement  at  Nassau  and  that  it  was 
the  reform  which  in  taking  office  he  was  most  bent  upon 
effecting.  If  he  allowed  only  five  days  to  pass  after  receiv- 
ing his  powers  before  he  issued  the  Emancipating  Edict,  he 
had  been  still  more  prompt  in  setting  about  his  Administra- 
tive Reform,  for  the  scheme  of  this  was  laid  before  the  King 
on  October  2nd,  that  is  two  days  before  he  received  his 
powers.  But  the  question  was  not  so  ripe  for  settlement  as 
that  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  It  was  necessary  to 
compare  his  own  scheme  with  that  of  Hardenberg,  which 
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was  already  in  the  King's  hands.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber he  kept  the  subject  before  his  mind^  and  had  communi- 
cations upon  it  both  with  Hardenberg  and  the  Kingr.    Upon 
the  outlines  of  the  change  to  be  made  there  was  ag^reement, 
and  yet  little  progress  was  made.    To  get  rid  of  the  French 
and  to  reform  the  Administration  seem,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, to  have  been  the  two  notions  which  Stein  had  in  his 
head  when  he  first  reached  Memel.    When  he  found  how 
much  longer  than  he  had  expected  the  French  were  likely 
to  stay,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  admit  the  necessity  of 
delaying  the  Administrative  Reform.  Until  the  French  were 
gone  the  country  could  only  be  administered  on  a  provisional 
system,  and  he  did  not  seriously  set  himself  to  arrang^e  even 
this  provisional  system  until  he  had  made  up  his  mind  at 
Berlin  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce  them  to  go. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  Administrative  Reform 
because  it  was  left  unfinished  by  Stein  remained  imrealised, 
and  is  a  matter  only  of  speculative  interest.     His  views 
prevailed,  though  not  till  after  his  retirement.  "Stein/*  says 
V.  R5nne,  "became  the  creator  of  a  new  organisation  of  the 
State,  which  on  the  whole  has  remained  in  effective  nvorking 
till  the  present  time,  and  out  of  which  has  grown  what  has 
since  distinguished  the  internal  Administration  of  Prussia 
advantageously  from  that  of  other  countries.*'  As  of  all  the 
innovations  of  this  period  it  is  that  which  bears  most  con- 
spicuously the  mark  of  Stein's  hand,  so  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  not  that  which  is  the  most  valuable,  or  at  least 
that  which  except  the  Military  Reform  shows  most  distinctly 
the  skill  of  the  organising  genius.    We  must  also  not  omit 
to  observe  its  immense  magnitude.    As  the  Emancipating 
Edict  was  a  kind  of  reconstruction  of  society,  so  was  this  a 
reconstruction  of  government.    It  was  not  indeed  Stein's 
fault  that  it  was  not  much  more.    Beside  the  machinery  of 
administration  he  was  prepared  to  create  the  machinery  of 
popular  control,  all  those  parliamentary  institutions  which 
the  country  did  not  actually  succeed  in  obtaining  but  through 
the  revolutionary  shocks  of  1848.  Of  this  part  of  the  scheme 
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only  a  fragment  remained,  the  Municipal  Refonn.  But  if  we 
exclude  even  this,  what  remains  may  well  astonish  by  its 
magnitude  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  safe  piecemeal 
reforms  of  England.  What  remains  is  a  reconstruction  of 
the  whole  Administration,  not  merely  of  the  Ministerial 
Departments,  but  of  the  whole  machinery  of  Local  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  country.  As  the  Emancipating  Edict 
was  Prussia's  Fourth  of  August,  this  Reform  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  legislative  work  commenced  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  completed  by  the  Consulate,  by  which 
Departments  took  the  place  of  Provinces,  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments and  Intendants  constantly  at  war  with  each  other 
made  way  for  a  systematic  organisation,  and  the  relations  of 
the  Ministry  among  themselves  and  to  the  Head  of  the 
Government  were  determined.  It  is  no  doubt  only  in  mo- 
ments of  extreme  public  need  that  it  can  be  safe  or  wise  to 
change  so  much  at  once;  but  when,  as  in  Prussia,  such  a 
moment  arrives,  the  country  is  fortunate  indeed  which  is 
able  to  make  the  change  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not 
need  to  be  made  again,  which  can  transform  itself  and  then 
rest  satisfied  with  its  new  shape. 

In  describing  such  momentous  constitutional  changes  it 
is  not  wise  to  give  too  much  importance  to  chronological 
arrangement.  It  may  be  convenient  to  quit  the  narrative 
form  where  distinctness  and  precision  in  the  statement  of 
results  is  so  much  more  important  than  anything  else. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  Administration  before  Stein,  what 
changes  he  made,  and  how  those  changes  have  worked,  this 
is  what  the  reader  will  wish  to  know;  by  what  steps  the 
transformation  was  made  and  what  provisional  forms  the 
Administration  took  during  the  process  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, but  these  matters  must  be  carefully  kept  in  sub- 
ordination. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  narrative  of  Stein's  rise  through 
the  official  hierarchy  and  of  his  struggle  with  the  influence 
of  Beyme  has  given  the  reader  some  acquaintance  with  the 
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administrative  system  which  he  reformed.  I  need  not  ex- 
plain again  what  is  meant  in  Local  Government  by  a  War 
and  Domains  Chamber,  nor  in  Central  Government  by  the 
General  Directory  or  by  the  Cabinet.  We  know  that  those 
Orders  in  Cabinet,  of  which  some  have  been  given  in  full 
and  which  were  sometimes  called  Immediate  Decisions,  did 
not  receive  the  counter-signature  of  any  Minister.  "We  be- 
came familiar  long  since  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  and  with  the  abusive  influence  of  the 
Cabinet  Secretaries.  The  Privy  Council  of  State  'we  know 
to  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  though  still  nominally  sub- 
sisting. The  General  Directory,  created  originally  by 
Frederick  William  I.,  we  have  observed  to  have  sbown  a 
tendency  to  dissolve  into  a  number  of  committees  for  parti- 
cular branches  of  government,  the  Presidents  of  these  com- 
mittees assuming  gradually  the  character  of  Ministers.  We 
have  seen  how  Frederick  the  Great  had  chosen  to  govern 
not  through  this  Directory  but  alone  with  his  Cabinet 
Secretaries.  The  consequence  of  this  had  been  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  tendency  to  dissolution  in  the  Directory.  It 
had  now  ceased  to  be  the  instrument  of  bring^ing  the 
Ministers  together  and  creating  a  common  understanding 
among  them,  while  at  the  same  time  other  Departments  had 
been  created,  directed  by  Ministers  who  had  not  even 
nominally  a  place  in  the  Directory.  The  fatal  defect  of  this 
system  may  be  described  in  one  word  by  saying  that  it  ex- 
posed the  country  to  fall  into  a  condition  in  which  there 
should  practically  be  neither  King,  nor  Prime  Minister,  nor 
governing  Council.  The  government  of  Frederick  the  Great 
had  been  that  of  a  King,  but  it  required  exceptional  energy 
and  experience,  and  that  much  more  now  than  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  monarchy.  Such  government  was  impossible  to 
Frederick  William  III.,  and  the  system  did  not  allow  him  to 
devolve  it  on  an  able  Minister.  For  the  King  did  not  de- 
liberate with  his  Ministers  but  with  those  unfortunate  Cabinet 
Secretaries  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  amateur  suggestions  of  advisers  who  had 
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neither  responsibilitynor  official  knowledge  could  not  supply 
the  place  of  statesmanlike  wisdom  either  in  a  King  or  a 
Minister.  Meanwhile  the  Ministers  had  so  little  understand- 
ing among  themselves  and  were  so  far  from  being  able  to 
introduce  a  republican  government  by  Ministerial  Council, 
that  Beyme  has  already  told  us  that  there  was  serious  danger 
of  "a.  war  of  all  the  departments  against  each  other." 

No  doubt  the  King  was  under  no  obligation  to  lean  in  this 
way  on  his  Cabinet  Secretaries.  The  practice  was  a  mere 
abuse,  and  might  have  been  discontinued  by  Frederick 
William  III.  as  easily  as  it  had  been  commenced  by  Fre- 
derick. No  one  in  fact  could  prevent  the  King  from  asking 
advice  wherever  he  might  believe  the  best  advice  was  to  be 
found.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  King  formally 
nominates  Colonel  v.  KSckeritz  to  the  position  of  his  con- 
fidential friend,  enjoining  him  to  report  to  him  the  public 
opinion  on  all  questions,  to  reprove  him  whenever  he  went 
wrong  and  all  the  more  severely  when  his  admonitions 
seemed  to  be  ill  received,  and  to  be  present  at  all  delibera- 
tions. Instead  of  the  commonplace  KSckeritz  had  the  King 
nominated  Stein  or  Hardenberg  to  this  post  there  would  not 
have  been  so  much  need  of  administrative  reform;  or  again 
without  any  reform  the  King  might  have  resumed  the  practice 
of  working  in  the  General  Directory.  But  the  latter  course 
required  a  great  departure  from  routine;  as  to  the  former, 
the  King  had  in  fact  already  adopted  it.  When  Hardenberg 
and  afterwards  Stein  received  dictatorial  powers  this  change 
was  actually  made,  and  it  was  probably  a  more  important 
reform  than  any  of  those  which  Stein  now  proposed.  But 
both  Hardenberg  and  Stein  plainly  felt  the  need  of  a  council, 
and  besides  this  their  position  was  exceptional  and  could 
not  be  made  permanent  without  altering  the  character  of  the 
Monarchy. 

It  will  also  appear  a  matter  of  course,  when  we  consider 
the  gradual  and  accidental  way  in  which  the  Departments 
had  differentiated  themselves  out  of  the  General  Directory, 
that  the  distribution  of  the  functions  of  government  should 
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be  full  of  faults  and  inconveniences.  Tlie  earliest  division 
of  the  Directory  had  been  into  five  Departments,  four  of 
which  governed  each  a  quarter  of  the  Prussian  territory, 
while  the  fifth  was  a  general  Department  of  Justice.  We 
see  here  a  mixture  of  two  principles  of  division,  that  which 
follows  the  nature  of  the  affairs  and  that  which  is  deter- 
mined by  place;  the  rational  and  local,  or,  as  German  writers 
call  it,  the  provincial  and  real  system.  But  as  was  natural 
at  that  early  time  the  ruder  provincial  system  predominated. 
During  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  it  lost  this  pre- 
dominance; the  other  principle  was  more  and  more  adopted, 
as  in  the  creation  of  that  Mining  Department  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  above.  But  neither  principle  was 
allowed  decisively  to  prevail  over  the  other,  and  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Minister  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Prussia,  whose  office  continued  by  the  side  of  those 
of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  War.  This  confusion  in  the 
method  of  classification  was  the  second  great  defect  in  the 
administrative  system.  By  the  collision  between  dififerent 
Departments  which  it  necessarily  occasioned,  it  intensified 
the  principal  evil  which  afflicted  the  administration^  its  want 
of  imity. 

We  pass  from  Central  to  Local  Government.  Here  cor- 
responds to  the  General  Directory  (the  full  title  of  which  is 
General  Supreme  Finance  War  and  Domains  Directory)  the 
War  and  Domains  Chamber.  The  powers  of  these  Chambers 
had  been  gradually  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  most  of  the  area 
of  Local  Government,  in  some  provinces  extending  even  to 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  matters.  It  is  important  also 
to  take  note  of  an  official  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  organ  of 
these  Chambers  in  the  country  districts.  This  was  the 
Landrath.  His  office  had  originated  in  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, where  in  former  times  the  County  Estates  (Kreisstande) 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  a  deputy  to  collect  the 
taxes  granted  by  them  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  This 
deputy  had  been  gradually  converted  into  a  Government 
official  and  had  been  subordinated  to  the  War  and  Domains 
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Chamber  at  its  creation  in  1723^  becoming  at  the  same  time 
a  member  of  it.  In  this  office  lay  the  germ  of  a  system  of 
self-government,  for  the  method  of  appointment  was  similar 
to  that  used  in  appointing  our  justices  of  the  peace.  He 
was  nominated  by  the  King  on  the  presentation  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  knightly  estates  within  the  county.  The  agents 
of  a  Chamber  for  towns  were  Kriegsrathe  and  Steuerrathe. 
The  confusion  and  want  of  satisfactory  classification 
■which  reigned  at  the  centre  of  administration  could  not  but 
be  reflected  in  these  local  Chambers,  and  a  reconstruction 
of  these  would  necessarily  accompany  a  reform  of  the 
Departments.  But  Stein  finds  a  deficiency  in  these  local 
institutions  which  does  not  strike  him  so  much  when  he 
considers  the  central  ones,  he  finds  what  we  should  call 
a  want  of  hberty.  He  does  no  doubt  desire  parliamentary 
institutions  for  Prussia,  still  this  want  does  not  seem  to 
him  so  pressing  that,  in  his  criticisms  upon  the  Ministerial 
Departments,  the  Directory  and  the  Cabinet,  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  say  that  these  institutions  cannot  work 
satisfactorily  unless  a  parliament  is  added.  In  speaking  of 
local  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  say — indeed 
he  says  little  else — that  the  people  themselves  must  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  share  in  public  business.  What  we  have 
before  us  in  these  reflexions  of  Stein  is  nothing  less  than 
the  genesis  of  Prussian  liberty,  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
observe  in  what  way  he  is  brought  to  feel  the  necessity  of  it. 
!Not  any  instances  of  tyranny  that  he  has  observed,  not  any 
arbitrary  or  imjust  imprisonments,  though  such  undoubtedly 
he  could  remember,  influence  his  mind.  He  expresses  no 
indignation  at  the  want  of  Uberty  in  Prussia,  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  of  it  as  a  right  unjustly  denied  to  the  people 
and  calling  for  vigorous  assertion  on  their  part  Indeed  it 
rather  strikes  him  as  denied  by  the  people  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  something  which  the  Government  must  in 
sheer  self-defence  force  on  the  people.  For  he  remarks  how 
much  more  cheaply  Local  Government  could  be  conducted 
if  the  local  proprietors  would  undertake  the  burden  of  it 
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without  pay,  how  much  disaffection  towards  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  spared,  how  greatly  the  spirit  of  monarchy 
would  be  revived,  and  how  much  the  quality  and  prestige 
of  Local  Government  would  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 
To  the  people  also  he  thinks  the  change  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, but  not  so  much  because  it  would  relieve  them 
from  tyranny  as  because  it  would  "direct  their  energies  to 
the  common  welfare  and  divert  them  from  indolent  sen- 
suality or  the  spinning  of  empty  metaphysical  cobwebs  or 
the  pursuit  of  purely  selfish  objects." 

Stein  undertook  to  reform  both  central  and  local  ad- 
ministration. On  November  24th,  1808,  which  was  the  very 
day  on  which  he  laid  down  his  office,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  Edict  "concerning  the  altered  constitution* of 
the  supreme  administrative  Departments  in  the  Prussian 
Monarchy."  To  become  law  it  had  still  to  pass  through 
another  stage,  that  of  publication,  and  this  it  never  did 
A  hundred  copies  of  it  were  printed  but  not  published,  the 
new  Ministers  being  not  prepared  to  accept  all  the  innova- 
tions which  it  contained.  But  on  December  i8th,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  new  Ministers,  was  issued  an  Edict  which 
is  identical  in  the  principal  points. 

The  Reform  of  the  Provincial  Administration  received 
not  less  attention.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  be  applied, 
like  so  many  of  Stein's  reforms,  only  to  the  Province  of 
Prussia,  but  after  such  a  measure  had  been  prepared  the 
resolution  was  taken  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  Monarchy. 
The  work  of  revision  thus  made  necessary  was  not  com- 
pleted till  November  19th,  and  accordingly  this  measure  also 
did  not  become  law  until  Stein  had  ceased  to  be  Minister. 
The  Ordinance  for  an  improved  arrangement  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Police  and  Finance  Boards  bears  date  December 
26th,  1808.  These  two  Ordinances  are  the  basis  of  the 
existing  Administration  of  Prussia,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  both  substantially  the  work  of  Stein.  In  details, 
of  course,  the  system  which  they  created  has  undergone 
much  alteration  both  in  the  time  of  Hardenberg  and  since. 
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The  first  of  these  Ordinances  (in  the  form  which  Stein 
gave  it)  offers  a  striking  contrast  in  its  length  to  the  Eman- 
cipating Edict,  the  few  and  short  paragraphs  of  which  I  was 
able  to  give  nearly  in  full.  It  occupies  fifty  very  closely 
printed  pages  in  Pertz.  I  must  endeavour  to  select  the 
principal  points.    Here  is  the  introduction. 

It  is  decreed  that  a  new  arrangement  of  the  administrative  system ,  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  the  progress  made  by  the  spirit  of  the  time ,  to  the 
altered  situation  which  external  circumstances  have  brought  about,  and  to  the 
new^  requirements  of  the  State,  be  introduced. 

All  arrangements  up  to  this  time  existing  in  respect  to  the  administration 
of  afiEairs  are  entirely  abolished. 

The  principal  object  of  the  new  constitution  is  to  give  to  the  administra- 
tion of  afiairs  the  greatest  possible  unity,  energy  and  activity,  to  cause  it  to 
converge  to  a  highest  point,  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  manner 
to  place  at  its  disposal  all  the  powers  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual. To  this  end  the  direction  of  the  Government  will  henceforth  proceed 
from  a  single  higher  point  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Head  of  the 
State. 

From  this  point  not  only  will  the  whole  be  overseen  but  a  powerful  direct 
influence  will  at  the  same  time  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  administration.  The 
smallest  possible  number  of  highest  officials  will  stand  at  the  head  of  Depart- 
ments simply  and  naturally  assigned  to  the  principal  branches  of  administra- 
tion; in  closest  connexion  with  the  Ruler  they  will  guide  the  Departments 
according  to  his  commands  communicated  to  them  directly,  combining  in- 
dependence and  free  initiative  with  complete  responsibility,  and  in  this  way 
they  will  work  upon  the  administration  of  the  lower  organs ,  which  will  be 
formed  in  the  same  way. 

The  nation  will  receive  a  share  corresponding  to  its  true  interest  and  to 
the  end  aimed  at  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government ,  inasmuch  as  opportunity 
-will  be  given  to  distinguished  talent  in  every  rank  and  situation  to  display 
itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  administration ,  and  inasmuch  as  newly  organised 
£states  of  the  Kingdom  and  their  representatives  will  be  summoned  to  de- 
liberation alone  or  in  conjunction  with  State,  officials,  the  former  in  Assemblies 
of  Estates  constitutionally  formed,  the  latter  in  the  subordinate  organs  of  the 
State.  In  this  waj  the  development  of  the  nation  will  be  promoted,  public 
spirit  awakened,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs  made  (simpler,  stronger  and 
less  costly. 

A  comprehensive  programme  I 

The  cUef  means  of  restoring  unity  to  the  administration 
is  the  creation  or,  we  might  say,  the  revival  of  the  Council 
of  State. 

life  and  Titnes  of  SUin.  II,  15 
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This  is  to  be  under  the  presidency  of  the  King  or  some 
Representative  named  for  die  purpose.  It  is  to  consist  of 
(a)  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  1 8  years,  (b)  all  the  Ministers,  (c)  certain  Privy  Coun- 
cillors; these  are  to  be  of  various  classes,  for  instance, 
any  persons  in  whom  the  King  may  have  confidence,  past 
Ministers ,  heads  of  sub-divisions  of  the  Ministerial  Depart- 
ments, particularly  the  Interior  and  Finance,  Referendaries 
without  vote,  selected  from  the  provincial  governments, 
to  form  a  political  seminary  (Pepini^re). 

This  Council,  like  the  General  Directory,  is  to  conduct 
ordinary  business  in  Divisions,  a  Minister  presiding.  The 
Ministries  are  five  in  number,  (i)  the  Interior,  (2)  Finance, 
(3)  Foreign  Affairs,  (4)  War,  (5)  Justice.  But  there  is  also 
to  be  a  Cabinet  composed  almost  solely  of  Ministers  and 
presided  over  by  any  Member  of  the  Council  whom  the 
King  may  nominate  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  Council  also  assembles  as  a  whole  (Plenum) 
under  the  presidency  of  the  King  or  Member  of  the  CoundJ 
named  by  him.  All  legislation,  all  matters  affecting  more 
than  one  Department  or  questions  in  dispute  between  De- 
partments, with  a  general  control  of  the  administration,  as 
well  as  appointments  to  certain  higher  posts,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  Ministers,  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
Plenmn. 

Then  follows  the  organisation  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  sub-divided  into 
(a)  the  Department  of  general  Police,  (b)  the  Department  oi 
Trade,  (c)  the  Department  of  Cultus  and  Public  Instruction, 
(d)  the  Department  of  General  Legislation  for  Finance  and 
the  Interior,  (e)  the  Department  of  Health,  {f)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mining,  Coinage,  Salt  and  Porcelain  Manufacture. 

The  Department  of  Finance  is  sub-divided  into  (a)  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  Bank  and  Lottery,  (ft)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Domains  and  Forests,  (c)  the  Department  of  Direct 
and  Indirect  Taxes. 
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The  Heads  of  these  sub-divisions  are  in  most  cases  also 
to  be  Members  of  the  Council. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Stein's  scheme  as  contained  in  the 
Ordinance  which  received  the  royal  assent  but  was  not 
published.  The  Ministry  which  succeeded  him  however 
recommended  the  King  to  postpone  the  creation  of  the 
Council  of  State  until  his  return  to  Berlin;  it  seemed  to 
them  a  cumbrous  machine.  Accordingly  in  the  actual  law 
of  December  i8th,  particular  regulations  as  to  the  Council 
of  State  were  reserved,  though  it  was  still  spoken  of  as 
the  great  organ  of  administration.  When  Hardenberg  in 
October  1810  legislated  on  this  subject,  the  Council  of  State 
took  a  somewhat  new  character.  In  this  scheme  it  retains 
the  legislative  powers  which  Stein  gave  to  the  Plenum  of 
his  Council,  but  loses  its  function  of  controlling  the  ad- 
ministration. In  this  new  character  it  was  realised,  though 
not  till  1817,  and  still  nominally  subsists,  but  has  now 
little  practical  importance  since  the  work  of  legislation  now 
naturally  belongs  to  the  Parliament.  Meanwhile  a  new  body, 
the  Ministry  of  State  or  collective  assembly  of  Ministers, 
was  created.  Such  an  assembly  is  vaguely  referred  to  in 
the  Ordinance  of  December  iStii,  1808.  In  Hardenberg's 
time  it  began  its  effective  existence,  and  is  now,  in  Mr. 
Morier's  words,  the  real  centre  of  the  entire  mechanism. 

In  this  point  then  there  has  been  a  serious  departure 
from  Stein's  idea.  The  administration  gained  no  doubt  as 
much  unity  as  he  intended,  but  not  so  much  steadiness. 
Relieved  from  all  control,  "the  Ministerial  system  acquired 
a  growing  omnipotence  unknown  alike  to  the  French  and 
English  administrative  system,^'*  and  Prussia  became  "the 
country  of  Europe  in  which  the  Ministerial  system  was 
most  decisively  developed."**  Even  the  introduction  of  a 
Parliament,  a  generation  later,  has,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  in  some  respects  increased  instead  of  diminishing 
this  centralisation. 

♦  Gneist  83.  •♦  lb.  140. 

IS* 
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It  may  be  well  to  warn  the  reader  at  the  same  time 
against  the  notion  which  is  likely  to  occur  to  him,  that  this 
departure  from  Stein's  plan  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  system.  Even  now  the  Ministry  of  State  is  widely 
different  from  the  English  Cabinet. 

The  Prussian  Minister  President  is  functionally  only  the  chairman  of  a 
Board.  It  is  the  Board  which  decides,  by  a  majority  of  votes.  "Whenever 
therefore  an  important  question,  such  as  a  new  law  or  any  other  matter  for 
which  the  Constitution  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  State  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  is  brought  before  it,  the  Minister  President  runs  the  risk  in 
common  with  each  of  his  colleagues  of  being  outvoted,  without  this  in  any- 
way constitutionally  altering  his  position  or  requiring  his  resignation.  * 

But  in  the  absence  of  Parliaments  such  a  Ministry  of 
State,  being  utterly  uncontrolled,  would  have  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  an  English  Cabinet,  which  is  only  too 
rigidly  and  vexatiously  controlled,  whereas  Stein's  Council 
of  State  would  have  supplied  a  check  upon  the  Ministers 
something  like  that  which  we  find  in  Parliament. 

Along  with  Stein's  Council  of  State  disappears  his 
Cabinet.  Something  like  the  old  Cabinet  which  had  given 
him  so  much  trouble  in  former  days  was  revived  in  Harden- 
b^rg's  time,  and  there  exists  even  now  an  institution  called 
the  King's  Privy  Cabinet.  Up  to  1848  special  Cabinet 
Ministers,  who  may  remind  us  of  Beyme,  continued  to  be 
appointed.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  v.  Thile, 
who  first  brought  to  Stein  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  him 
in  the  Moniteur,  held  this  office  under  Frederick  William  IV. 
But  the  abuse  of  such  officials  keeping  the  Departmental 
Ministers  at  a  distance  from  the  King,  was  finally  swept 
away  by  the  provision  in  Article  44  of  the  Constitution  of 
1850,  that  the  countersignature  of  a  responsible  Minister  is 
necessary  to  every  act  of  Government. 

The  Ministerial  Departments  created  by  Stein  have  been 
retained  to  the  present  day,  and  of  all  his  administrative 
innovations  it  is  this  which  most  strikes  the  eye.    But  the 

*  fiforier,  Cobden  Club  Essays,  xB7$,'p,  417. 
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Ministers  who  now  form  the  Ministry  of  State  are  eight  in 
number  instead  of  five.  There  have  been  added  a  Minister 
of  Trade,  Industry  and  Public  Works,  a  Minister  of  Agri- 
cultural Affairs,  and  a  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational 
and  Sanitary  Affairs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  change 
which  has  been  made  consists  in  raising  into  independent 
Departments  what  Stein,  probably  in  order  to  keep  his 
promise  that  the  ultimate  control  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  Ministers,  had  made  sub- 
departments  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  Ordinance  defines  with  great  precision  the  re- 
sponsibiHty  of  each  Minister  and  his  relation  to  the  King, 
to  the  other  Ministers,  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  his 
subordinates.  Many  of  the  principles  laid  down  were 
adopted  in  later  legislation,  though  the  creation  of  the 
Ministry  of  State  in  181 7  and  still  more  the  creation  of  a 
Parliament  by  the  Constitution  of  1850,  changed  those  rela- 
tions considerably.  But  however  much  might  be  changed 
in  detail,  rigid  principle  and  precise  definitions  were  once 
for  all  introduced  where  before  there  had  reigned  confusion 
and  arbitrariness. 

The  relations  of  the  Minister  to  his  official  staff  seem  to 
have  remained  much  as  Stein  fixed  them.  The  Minister  has 
undivided  responsibility,  and  the  Councillors  only  consul- 
tative functions.  But  subdivisions  of  the  Department  exist, 
presided  over  by  a  Director  whose  subordinates  again  have 
only  consultative  functions,  but  on  the  other  hand  whose 
decisions  may  be  reversed  by  the  Minister. 

Among  minor  institutions  with  which  this  great  organiser 
has  enriched  his  country,  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Sta- 
tistical Office,  which  appears  in  his  scheme  under  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  had  been  created 
hy  him  before  the  war,  when  he  had  the  Department  of 
Finance.  A  book  on  the  National  Wealth  of  Prussia,  by  a 
certain  Leopold  Krug,  had  suggested  to  him  the  advisable- 
ness  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  statistical  information 
which  was  sent  in  to  the  Provincial  Departments  (then  stilL 
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existing)  from  the  War  and  Domains  Chamber.  He  pro- 
posed to  create  an  office  for  this  purpose  and  embodied  his 
plan  in  a  report,  in  which  he  estimated  the  cost  of  such  an 
office  and  showed  how  it  might  be  met.  His  proposal  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  May  28th,  1805  and  the  office 
was  created,  but  the  convulsions  which  followed  had  pre- 
vented it  as  yet  from  displaying  much  activity.  It  now  ap- 
pears again  assigned  to  its  proper  place  in  the  great  ad- 
ministrative scheme.  It  has  since  flourished,  and  in  1861  a 
Central  Commission  for  Statistics  was  added,  hi  regulations 
for  it,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  it  is  provided 
that  an  annual  course,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  in- 
struction in  official  statistics  shall  be  instituted,  which  shall 
include  both  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

In  another  way.  Stein  sought  to  connect  Government 
with  science.  A  prominent  feature  in  his  scheme  is  the 
Scientific  Technical  Deputation,  that  is,  a  body  of  specialists 
who  may  be  consulted  by  Government  when  there  is  oc- 
casion; for  example,  such  a  deputation,  consisting  of  medical 
experts,  is  attached  to  the  Sanitary  Department.  Stein  goes 
so  far  as  to  organise  a  Plenum  or  collective  assembly  of  all 
these  deputations.  The  principle  has  taken  root  and  several 
such  Technical  Deputations  now  exist. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  reconstruction  of  Local  Government 
by  the  Ordinance  of  December  26th.  The  most  conspicuous 
change  made  here  consists  in  the  abolition  of  the  War  and 
Domains  Chamber.  Thus  the  whole  s/ystem  of  Frederick 
William  L,  the  General  Directory  at  the  centre  of  affairs  to- 
gether with  the  War  and  Domains  Chamber  in  the  provinces, 
passes  away  together.  In  place  of  the  War  and  Domains 
Chamber,  came  the  Government  (Regierung)  the  authority 
of  which  extended  in  the  main  over  the  same  area ,  now 
called  a  district  (Bezirk).  This  new  organisation  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  and  below  the  Provinces,  the  first 
subdivision  of  the  German  territory  is  still  into  Government 
Districts.    The  change  extended  far  beyond  nomenclature, 
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since  the  Government  differed  substantially  from  the  War 
and  Domains  Chamber. 

The  War  and  Domains  Chamber  had  been  originally,  as 
its  name  imports,  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  Domains, 
the  principal  source  of  revenue,  and  of  the  Army,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  revenue;  in  other  words,  it  had  been  mainly 
financial.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  a  convenient  nucleus, 
it  had  gathered  to  itself  most  of  the  functions  of  Local 
Government.  In  particular  it  had  acquired  a  judicial  as 
well  as  an  administrative  character.  All  matters  connected 
with  the  financial  administration  or  with  rural  police  were 
brought  before  the  Justice  Deputation  of  the  Chamber, 
which  was  distinct  from  the  Financial  Board  and  consisted 
of  persons  learned  in  the  law.  At  the  same  time  the  Chamber 
exercised  in  most  parts  of  the  Monarchy  a  tutelage  like  that 
of  the  French  Intendants  over  the  affairs  of  the  locaUties. 

By  the  change  now  made  the  whole  machinery  of  ad- 
ministrative justice  was  swept  away.  The  new  Governments 
had  no  judicial  character,  and  along  with  the  Justice  Depu- 
tations there  were  abolished  the  Administrative  Courts  of 
Appeal,  called  the  Supreme  Revision  College  and  the 
Supreme  Revision  Deputation,  that  had  existed  in  connexion 
wititi  the  General  Directory.  Administration  and  Justice 
were  for  the  first  time  decisively  separated.  All  cases  which 
hitherto  had  been  decided  by  the  Chambers,  including 
those  in  which  the  Fiscus  was  interested,  were  henceforth 
to  be  tried  by  the  local  Tribunals.  These  Tribunals  at  the 
same  time  received  a  new  organisation  with  the  title  Superior 
Rural  Tribunals  (Oberlandesgerichte),  and  were  deprived  of 
a  number  of  administrative  functions  which  had  hitherto  be- 
longed to  them. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  intended  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  that  responsibility  for  communal  affairs  with 
which  the  War  and  Domains  Chambers  had  been  burdened. 
Stein  had  in  view  a  new  constitution  for  the  Communes,  by 
which  it  is  supposed  he  would  have  introduced  throughout 
the  Monarchy  local  liberties  such  as  those  he  had  made  the 
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a.cquaintance  of  long  before  in  the  County  Mark,  now  lost  to 
Prussia.  These  plans  however  he  was  not  allowed  time  to 
realise. 

Having  in  this  way  relieved  the  local  administrative 
organ  of  all  work  which  was  either  not  properly  adminis- 
trative or  could  be  trusted  to  the  people  themselves,  he  was 
now  able  to  assign  to  his  Governments  all  local  work  which 
was  properly  administrative.  Functions  which  had  been 
divided  hitherto  not  according  to  any  principle,  but  merely 
to  suit  a  momentary  convenience,  among  a  miscellany  of 
authorities  which  had  been  created  at  different  times,  were 
now  united  in  the  department  of  the  Government  technically 
so  called. 

The  change  resembles  that  which  took  place  here  when 
the  Poor  Law  Board  made  way  for  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

In  the  constitution  of  these  Governments  Stein  applied 
the  principles  he  had  already  laid  down  for  the  central  De- 
partments. A  President  was  set  over  the  whole.  The 
Board  was  divided  into  a  number  of  Deputations,  for  Police, 
for  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Affairs,  for  Finance,  and 
for  Military  Affairs,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  a  Director 
was  placed,  and  it  only  met  as  a  Plenum  when  matters 
affecting  more  than  one  subdivision  or  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  administration  were  in  question. 

By  his  remodelling  of  the  District  Stein  did  for  local 
government  what  he  was  doing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
whole  State  by  his  reconstruction  of  the  Ministerial  Depart- 
ments. The  District  would  henceforth  be  in  respect  of 
government  a  reflexion  in  small  of  the  country  itself.  But 
meanwhile  what  has  become  of  the  Provinces,  larger  divi- 
sions than  the  Districts  and  more  prominent  in  the  history 
of  Prussia?  We  remember  that  in  that  same  age  the  Pro- 
vinces of  France  still  more  renowned,  Languedoc,  Bur- 
gundy, Anjou,  disappeared  from  the  map  and  were  spoken 
of  no  more  among  existing  realities.  They  gave  place  to 
administrative  districts  such  as  those  we  have  just  been 
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considering ;  and  perhaps  the  line  of  thought  along  which 
we  have  been  led  may  make  it  intelligible  to  us  now, 
looked  at  from  the  official  point  of  view,  they  became 
superfluous. 

The  District,  or  in  French  nomenclature  the  Depart-  \ 
ment,  differs  from  the  Province  in  this,  that  it  is  younger 
than  the  State,  whereas  the  Province  is  older.  The  former 
is  a  division,  the  latter  a  component  part.  The  former  is 
created  for  convenience  and  because  the  whole  coimtry  is 
too  large  to  be  dealt  with  all  together,  the  latter  existed  out- 
side the  country  before  it  became  a  part  of  it,  and  it  was 
by  putting  together  a  number  of  such  Provinces  that  the 
country  became  large.  Naturally  therefore  the  mere  or- 
ganiser disregards  Provinces,  for  they  do  not  concern  the 
State  as  a  unity,  being  only  historical  memorials  of  the  time 
when  it  was  not  yet  a  unity.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in 
the  discussions  on  the  Prussian  Constitution  in  1848,  it  was 
proposed  to  abolish  the  Provinces,  and  it  was  argued  that 
^*the  division  into  Provinces  was  superfluous  and  even 
mischievous,  since  in  consequence  of  it  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  held  together  by  the  effect  of  origin  and 
history,  though  they  have  no  proper  unity  and  though  the 
connexion  is  purely  burdensome  to  those  united."  On  the 
other  side  it  was  maintained  and  with  success  that  "in  most 
of  the  Provinces  the  effect  of  history  could  not  be  erased," 
and  "that  this  tie  more  than  any  other  had  retained  a  pecu- 
liar vitality." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Stein  took  the  con- 1 
servative  side  on  this  question,  because  we  know  that  the  \ 
Revolution  he  conducted  differed  from  the  French  both  in  \ 
the  respect  it  showed  for  history  and  in  the  doctrine  it  bor- 
rowed from  Spain,  that  the  civic  union  should  be  founded 
upon  the  natural  or  clannish  union,  the  state  upon  the  nation. 
But  in  his  own  exposition  of  his  views,  he  does  not  give  the 
conservative  reason  for  retaining  the  Province,  but  other 
reasons  drawn  from  the  utility  of  the  provincial  organisa- 
tion.   In  one  of  his  first  Reports  on  Administrative  Reform, 
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dated  November  23rdy  1807,  he  lays  down  the  following  as 
a  general  principle  in  local  government: 

The  simplest  and  most  vital  union  possible  between  the  Departments  and 
the  subordinate  organs  must  be  restored.  By  special  intermediate  Authorities 
we  must  facilitate  the  superintendence  of  all  branches  of  the  Administration  in 
whole  Provinces,  and  cause  them  to  work  more  harmonioosly  together  in  affiiks 
where  this  is  of  peculiar  importance.  Through  these  Authorities,  chained 
with  an  extraordinary  superintendence,  the  Departments  will  obtain  the  neces- 
sary organs  to  which  the  execution  of  aflairs  which  extend  over  large  parts  of 
the  Monarchy  may  be  committed,  and  which  may  be  looked  to  for  an  impartial 
living  control,  as  well  as  for  giving  more  apt  advice  than  can  be  expected  from 
Boards  which  take  a  narrower  view. 

On  this  principle  he  recommends  the  appointment  of 
Superior  Presidents  governing  Provinces.  He  remarks  that 
the  provincial  system  of  classification  is  now  to  be  aban- 
doned for  the  real  system  in  the  constitution  of  Depart- 
ments, but  that 

It  is  important  particularly  in  certain  administrative  affairs  to  have  a  larger 
executive  unit,  namely  the  Province.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  matters 
of  civil  administration  which  concern  the  military  system  and  in  the  larger 
affairs  concerning  the  universal  police  of  the  Monarchy.  It  is  moreover  im* 
portant  for  the  Central  Departments  to  have  organs  which  in  various  cases  can 
report  from  a  point  of  view  commanding  whole  Provinces.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  respect  of  the  a£6urs  just  named.  Lastly,  the  Department  wants 
organs  which  may  exert  in  its  name  for  the  most  part  on  the  spot  a  close  and 
living  and  not  merely  formal  control  over  all  the  lower  Authorities  togetha-. 
All  diese  objects  together  are  to  be  attained  by  the  appointment  of  Superior 
Presidents. 

Such  are  the  considerations  on  which  Stein  grounds  the 
creation  of  an  institution  which  still  exists.  At  the  beginning, 
however,  only  three  Superior  Presidents  were  appointed, 
one  for  East  Prussia,  Lithuania  and  West  Prussia,  one  for 
the  Kurmark,  the  Neumark  and  Pomerania,  and  one  for 
Silesia.  Sine  18 15  each  Province  has  had  its  Superior  Pre- 
sident. In  18 17  and  again  in  1825  an  Instruction  was  issued 
defining  his  functions,  but  Stein's  original  idea  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned.  The  Superior  President 
still  combines  (i)  the  superintendence  of  affairs  affecting 
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many  Districts  at  once,  such  as  sanitary  arrangements,  cattle 
plagues,  Sec,  and  particularly  cooperation  with  the  Generals 
commanding  the  local  Corps  d'arm^e,  presidency  in  the 
educational  and  medicinal  Boards ;  (2)  general  oversight  of 
all  the  Governments  within  the  Province  (which,  however, 
does  not  include  any  share  in  the  detail  of  their  administra- 
tion), hearing  grievances,  &c.;  (3)  the  representation  of  the 
Central  Government,  for  instance  in  cases  of  conflict  be- 
tween Governments,  of  extraordinary  occurrences  calling 
for  immediate  action,  &c.  He  is  commonly  at  the  same 
time  President  of  the  Government  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
place  where  he  resides,  but  in  this  case  he  is  at  liberty  to 
appoint  a  Vice-president. 

In  the  title,  Superior  President,  there  was  of  course  no- 
thing new.  Stein  himself,  we  remember,  had  been  Superior 
President  of  the  Westphalian  Chambers.  It  was  probably 
his  experience  in  that  office  and  his  feeling  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  those  Provincial  Ministers,  such  as  Schrotter, 
whom  his  reform  was  to  sweep  away,  that  put  him  upon 
this  plan  of  a  kind  of  local  Minister  of  State.  His  Superior 
Presidents  were  to  be  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
were  to  assemble  annually  for  a  time  in  Berlin,  where  they 
were  to  render  an  account  of  the  state  of  their  Province. 
Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  plan  was  not  at 
the  beginning  universally  approved  and  that  objections  have 
been  made  to  it  since.  Stein's  principal  advisers  in  his 
Provincial  Reform  were  his  old  friend  Count  Reden  and 
Ludwig  V.  Vincke.  This  part  of  the  scheme  though  ap- 
proved by  the  former  was  disapproved  by  the  latter.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men  qualified  to 
hold  the  post  of  Superior  President,  Instead,  he  proposed 
to  give  the  Ministers  Civil  Aides-de-Camp  appointed  for 
three  years,  who  should  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
travelling  through  the  Provinces.  This  did  not  please 
either  Reden  or  Stein,  and  the  latter  remarked,  "A  regular 
public  institution  is  better  than  Assistants  and  a  Seminary 
like  this.'' 
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In  later  times,  as  I  have  said,  the  proposal  has  been 
made  to  abolish  the  Province  altogether.  But  apart  from 
this,  weighty  opinions  have  been  given  against  the  office  of 
Superior  President.  F.  v.  Raumer  says  that  it  is  an  institution 
which  assumes  that  the  Governments  will  govern  ill  rather 
than  well,  that  the  Superior  President  cannot  be  present  in 
three  or  four  places  where  the  Governments  placed  under 
him  are;  he  is  not  present  at  the  sittings,  and  has  no  com- 
plete oversight  of  the  affairs ;  thus  nothing  remains  to  him 
but  the  right  of  asking  and  objecting,  which  leads  usually 
to  a  purely  useless  increase  of  labour.  He  was  to  stimulate 
activity  in  the  Provinces,  but  if  the  Governments  and 
Ministry  were  well-manned,  such  stimulus  was  not  wanted, 
and  the  Superior  President  by  his  intervention  can  only 
create  confusion.  Again,  the  Superior  Presidents  were  not 
to  be  a  Court  of  Intermediate  Appeal,  but  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  so  or  else  never  be  heard  of.  This  last  sentence 
refers  to  a  principle  laid  down  by  Stein,  which  has  been  in 
fact,  as  V.  Raumer  thinks  it  must  needs  be,  abandoned  in 
the  later  Instructions.  Gneist's  opinion  of  the  practical 
working  of  this  institution,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is 
also  unfavourable. 

A  complete  reconstruction  of  the  whole  frame-work  of 
government,  such  as  Stein  had  in  view,  required  in  addition 
to  the  changes  already  described  new  Constitutions  for  the 
Circle  (Kreis),  the  Township,  and  the  Commune.  It  also 
required  an  organisation  of  popular  control  and  of  self- 
government,  which  was  promised  (see  above)  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Ordinance  of  November  24th,  thoug^h  that 
Ordinance  contains  actually  no  provisions  on  the  subject. 
For  the  Circle  and  the  Commune  nothing  was  actually  done 
in  Stein's  time,  though  much  was  meditated.  But  the  re- 
construction of  the  Township  was  completely  accomplished, 
and  here  alone  Stein  was  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  ideas 
of  popular  self-government.  We  proceed  then  to  consider 
the  Municipal  Reform  (Stadteordnung). 
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CHAPTER  III. 
MUNICIPAL  REFORM. 

Stein's  refonns,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  followed  them, 
have  appeared  to  run  parallel  to  those  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   They  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  introduced  liberty; 
for  they  have  emancipated  the  serf  from  his  master,  and 
every  class  alike  from  the  trammels  of  unalterable  status. 
But  political  liberty,  or  liberty  in  the  sense  in  which  ^the 
word  is  generally  used  in  England,  we  have  not  yet  seen 
Stein  introducing  in  any  degree.    We  have  not  seen  him\ 
giving  the  people  any  control  over  their  rulers.    Popular  \ 
institutions,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  a  machinery  by  which   \ 
the  people  elect  or  depose  or  criticise  or  counsel  their     \  ^^ 
rulers,  or  announce  the  general  principles  according  to 
-which  they  wish  government  to  be  conducted,  were  not 
given  to  Prussia  either  by  the  Emancipating  Edict,  or  by  the    J 
Administrative  Reform.     It  is  now  time  to  consider  how 
much  he  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

This,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  weak  side  of  the  French 
Revolution.  France  did  indeed  give  herself  parliamentary 
assemblies,  which,  in  the  proper  sense,  were  unknown  to 
the  old  regime,  and  which  she  has  never  since  lost.  But 
the  efficiency  of  these  assemblies  was  almost  annihilated  by 
Napoleon;  and  when  they  were  strengthened  again  at  the 
Restoration,  it  was  foxmd  difficult  to  make  them  work  in 
harmony  with  the  executive  Government.  They  were  always 
too  strong  or  too  weak,  imtil  the  Napoleonic  system,  which 
reduces  them  to  a  nuUity,  was  revived.  Stein's  work  may 
seem  to  halt  still  more  on  this  side.  He  created  no  Parlia- 
ments but  left  the  King  as  absolute  as  he  found  him.  For 
a  whole  generation  after  his  Ministry,  it  might  appear  that 
France  had  more  liberty  than  Prussia.  F.  v.  Raiuner,  in  a 
tract  published  in  1828,  remarks ,  "In  Paris  we  are  often 
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obliged  to  hear  it  said  :^  We  live  in  a  constitutional  country, 
while  you,  you  know — '  In  spite  of  the  polite  suppression 
of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  this  simply  means.  We  are  free, 
but  you  are  still  slaves  and  subject  to  an  unchecked  ty- 
ranny/' He  goes  on  however  to  urge  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
Prussia,  it  is  true,  has  no  Parliament,  but  it  has  something 
else.  What  is  this?  It  has  municipal  institutions,  created 
by  Stein  in  the  Ordinance  of  Nov.  19th,  1808,  and  to  which 
France  can  show  nothing  similar. 

It  appears  then  that  we  ought  not  to  represent  Prussia 
as  having  been  left,  in  this  respect,  simply  a  stage  behind 
France,  as  having  had  in  the  period  between  1808  and  the 
German  Revolution  of  1848  no  representative  institutions, 
while  France  had  representative  institutions  which  worked 
ill.  The  difference  between  the  two  countries  was  more 
instructive.  It  consisted  in  this,  that  whereas  both  had 
made  a  commencement  of  representative  institutions,  France 

1  had  commenced  them  at  the  top,  and  Prussia  at  the  bottom. 

-  France  had  adopted  from  constitutional  States  that  which  is 
most  conspicuous,  viz.  the  Parliament,  but  had  neglected 
municipal  hberties;  Prussia  had  created  free  municipalities 
and  avowed  her  intention  of  ultimately  creating  Parliaments, 
but  delayed  commencing  this  second  work.  It  is  now  clear 
from  the  result  that  France  at  any  rate  was  wrong.  Prussia 
in  her  more  modest  course  has  advanced  slowly,  but  she 
has  not  as  yet  had  to  undo  anything  that  she  had  done. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  slowness  of  Prussia's  pro- 
gress in  representative  institutions,  which  drew  upon  the 
Government  so  much  blame  in  the  latter  part  of  Frederick 
William  III.'s  reign,  is  in  no  way  to  be  attributed  to  Stein, 
whether  it  be  called  prudence  or  timidity  and  perfidy.  It 
was  jieither  from  timidity,  nor  even  from  a  cautious  pre- 
ference for  gradual  progress,  that  he  refrained  from  crown- 
ing his  edifice,  but  simply  from  want  of  time.  Had  he  con- 
tinued in  office,  he  woidd,  no  doubt,  have  created  a  Prussian 
Parliament;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  in  any  case  admitted 
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the  necessity  of  spreading  great  changes  over  a  great  space 
of  time. 

The  Municipal  Reform  then  ought  by  no  means  to  rank 
below  the  other  two  great  reforms  of  Stein  in  point  of  im- 
portance.    Less  comprehensive,  for  it  affected  only  the 
towns,  whereas  the  Emancipating  Edict  affected  the  whole 
of  society  and  the  Administrative  Reform  the  whole  of 
government,  it  was  at  the  same  time  more  novel  and  original. 
In  the  Emancipating  Edict  we  have  seen  in  the  main  an 
adoption  of  the  social  side  of  the  French  Revolution;  and 
the  Administrative  Reform,  though  it  had  important  original 
features,  might  be  thought  to  have  been  in  its  general  scope 
suggested  by  the  French  Revolution.    But  in  the  Municipal 
Reform  Stein  broke  with  French  principles,  and  that  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  rest  of  Germany  was  reforming  its 
Municipalities   in  accordance  with  them.     That  political 
movement  of  the  i8th  century,  which  first  enters  into  actual 
history  with  the  legislation  of  Joseph  XL,  though  from  its 
most  complete  achievement  we  call  it  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, abolishes  the  distinction  between  town  and  country. 
The  Commune  with  its  Mayor,  which  in  old  France  was  only 
found  in  the  town,  has  now  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
country  of  France,  and  is  in  fact  only  the  civil  parish.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  towns  have  lost  their  unity.  There 
is  not  now  one  Mayor  of  Paris  but  many  Mayors  of  its  many 
arrondissements,  one  of  whom,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  is  regarded  as  the 
central  Mayor.    It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in  these  new 
units  of  local  government,  there  has  been  no  liberty;  that 
the  mayors  have  been  appointed  by  Government,  and  that 
the  Councils  have  had  only  a  consultative  function.    Now 
this  was  the  system  which  Stein  found  in  fashion;  it  was  this 
which  a  statesman,  who  wished  to  be  thought  advanced  and 
on  a  level  with  his  age,  was  tempted  to  adopt.     It  had 
already  in  1808  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Germany.    The 
French  themselves  introduced  it  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Berg,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.    In  the  territori^$ 
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of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  it  ^^was  in  many  cases 
imitated  and  once  or  twice  actually  copied.  For  example, 
it  was  regularly  copied  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Kothen;  it  was  imitated  in  Ba- 
varia in  the  year  1808."  (Maurer,  SicidLeverfassufigj  VoL  it. 
p.  300.) 

But  (the  same  writer  continues)  in  other  states  again  an  effort  was  made 
to  stem  the  foreign  tide.  The  old  free  municipal  organisation,  already  decayed 
in  most  of  the  territories ,  was  taken  up  again  and  greater  liberties  and  grcacer 
independence  granted  to  the  Towns.  This  was  done  in  Pmssia  in  1808  by  tbe 
great  Minister  Freiherr  vom  Stein,  who  like  the  great  refcnrmerUlrich  v.  Hntt^ 
three  hundred  years  before  him  did  not  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  fais  Im- 
perial Knighthood  to  serve  the  great  ideas  and  interests  that  influenced  fas 
age.  And  his  example  has  been  followed  later  by  several  oth^  states.  Thus 
did  the  Prussian  Municipal  Reform  of  1808  make  an  epoch  for  all  Germany. 

For,  as  we  learn  from  this  passage,  this  Municipal  Re- 
form, though  it  ran  counter  to  the  movement  of  that  age, 
has  proved  as  successful  as  it  was  original.  It  has  indeed 
been  modified  since  by  a  new  ordinance  of  date  183 1;  so 
much  was  to  be  expected  considering  the  great  extent  of 
the  innovations  which  it  introduced.  But  there  seems  a 
remarkable  agreement  of  authorities  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
has  worked  well.  The  tract  already  quoted  by  Friedrich 
v.  Raumer,  though  mainly  devoted  to  criticism  of  its  details 
and  to  suggesting  amendments  in  it,  begins  with  the  asser- 
tion above  cited,  that  it  constitutes  an  equivalent  to  Prussia 
for  the  Parliamentary  institutions  which  Prussia  still  wanted, 
and  ends  with  the  declaration  that 

The  Munidpal  Reform  ought  to  be  maintained  as  a  salutary  law  in  its  sub- 
stantial parts,  and  the  more  minute  provisions  still  needed  are  not  in  oppositioa 
to  the  freedom  which  it  aims  at,  but  ought  only  to  be  a  fru-ther  development 
and  advancement  of  what  has  been  so  nobly  and  successfully  commenced. 
Evils,  which  here  and  there  oppress  the  towns,  have  not  been  the  conse- 
quences of  that  ordinance ;  it  has  everywhere  met  with  deserved  approbatioo 
and  particularly  where  the  most  important  towns  are  to  be  found. 

Let  me  add  here  the  emphatic  judgment  of  Dahlmann: 

Nowhere  perhaps  was  the  ^tuation  of  the  Townships  more  precarioos 
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than  in  Prussia,  if  we  follow  Prussian  authors  themselves.  There  was  the  most 
complete  dependence  on  the  Provincial  Executive,  which  it  was  vain  to  with- 
stand with  chartered  rights ;  and  the  magistrates ,'  often  strangers  to  the  town, 
indemnified  themselves  for  the  pressure  they  suffered  from  above  by  that 
which  they  inflicted  upon  those  below  them.  But  Prussia  took  a  step  which 
showed  the  utmost  strength  of  will  in  an  almost  desperate  situation.  The 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  but  the  outward  exhibition  of  the  deep  internal  discord 
which  went  through  all  classes  of  its  people.  Thrice  blessed  who  has  the  | 
courage  to  learn  from  experience !  they  were  bent  upon  an  inward  recovery 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  external  enemy.  The  Baron  vo^Stein,  by  laying 
here  the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  Prussia,  became  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
King  Henry,  who  could  but  build  fortresses,  the  Town-builder  of  Germany.       I 

We  observe,  then,  in  this  Municipal  Reform,  in  which 
the  French  example  was  so  boldly  and  happily  rejected,  the 
second  great  point  of  difference  between  tie  great  European 
or  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution,  which  began  in  1808,  and 
the  French  Revolution  of  the  last  century.  Its  respect  for 
the  principle  of  nationality  was  the  first  and  most  con- 
spicuous; the  second  was  its  respect  for  local  and  municipal 
liberties.  In  the  one  it  followed  the  lead  of  Spain,  in  the 
other  it  took  its  lesson  from  England. 

That  is',  it  followed  England  generally  in  adopting  the 
principle  of  self-government;  we  have  the  clearest  right  to 
say  this  because,  in  everything  which  he  has  written  on  the 
subject.  Stein  refers  to  the  example  of  England.  But  the 
imitation  was  certainly  far  from  bdng  close,  because  of  all 
the  English  institutions  the  borough  was  in  Stein^s  time  the 
most  corrupt.  He  adapted  to  the  Township  in  Prussia 
some  general  principles,  of  which  he  had  admired  the  work- 
ing in  the  EngUsh  County.  So  far  was  he  from  imitating 
the  English  borough,  that  the  very  contrary  has  been  as- 
serted. It  has  sometimes  been  hinted  by  German  writers, 
that  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  our  Reform  Ministry 
was  borrowed  from  Stein's  measure;  and  assuredly  it  would 
have  been  no  disgrace,  but  rather  natural  and  praiseworthy, 
that  our  reformers  should  examine  and  profit  by  such  a 
successful  experiment  tried  in  Prussia.  Yet  every  English- 
man feels  instinctively  convinced  that  our  reformers  did  no 
such  thing.    What  English  statesman  of  that  age  would 
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have  dreamed  of  going  to  Prussia  for  lessons  in  self-govern- 
ment? What  English  statesman  of  that  age  knew  anything 
of  Stein's  legislation?  I  have  looked  through  the  debates 
and  Blue  books  in  which  the  history  of  our  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  is  to  be  found,  and  I  have  only  met  with  one 
slight  allusion  to  Stein's  measure;  it  is  in  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Ewart. 

The  Municipal  Reform  appeared  to  be,  and  in  some 
degree  really  was,  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution,  the 
restoration  of  liberties  that  had  been  lost  rather  than  a  first 
/  step  in  the  path  of  liberty.  The  township  had  flourished 
'  throughout  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages  before  the  great- 
ness of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  began.  It  had  had  a 
long  and  eventful  development,  uniform  in  the  main 
throughout  Germany,  and  strangely  similar  to  the  earlier 
stages  in  the  constitutional  development  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  had  begun  with  a  Government  of  FamiUes  (Geschlechter) 
answering  to  the  patrician  gentes  of  Rome.  Outside  these 
families  had  sprung  up  a  mixed  population,  like  the  Roman 
plebsy  which  organizing  itself  in  guilds  (Ziinfte),  had  struggled 
for  a  share  in  the  government.  As  at  Rome,  they  had  pre- 
vailed. The  families  had  in  some  States  been  driven  out, 
in  some  merged  in  the  guilds,  and  in  some  had  retained  a 
fragment  of  their  former  power.  A  new  kind  of  citizenship 
had  been  created,  unconnected  with  landed  property  and 
introducing  a  new  and  revolutionary  idea  into  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  feudal  world.  It  was  said  of  the  citizen  of 
this  age,  that  he  was  no  man's  lord  and  no  man's  servant— 


( 


Nlemands  Herr  und  Nlemands  Knecht 
Das  ist  des  BGrgerstandes  Recht. 


The  age  of  the  Crusades  had  been  the  golden  time  of 
these  old  municipalities ;  from  them  had  proceeded  almost 
all  the  reforms  by  which  Germany  had  stepped  out  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  their  historian  (G.  L.  Maurer)  crowns  their 
panegyric  by  asserting  that  without  the  Towns  probably 
there  would  have  been  no  Reformation, 
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But  all  this  had  long  passed  away.  A  great  change  in 
the  economic  system  of  the  world  had  affected  the  cities  of 
Oermany  as  a  seaport  is  affected  when  the  sea  gradually 
recedes  from  its  quays.  The  commerce  of  Germany  with 
the  East,  which  had  been  stimulated  by  the  Crusades,  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and 
by  the  discovery  of  a  sea  route  to  India.  The  decay  which 
followed  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  Hansa,  which  had 
numbered  85  towns,  now  dwindled  to  three.  What  had 
been  thus  begun  was  completed  by  war.  The  Rhenish  and 
Westphalian  towns  especially  suffered  from  the  long  war 
which  rose  out  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
Thirty  Years  War  affected  all  Germany,  laying  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  towns  in  ruins  and  impoverishing  the  whole 
of  society.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
German  industry  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 
With  their  prosperity  the  towns  lost  their  liberty. 
Their  greatness  had  depended  very  mainly  on  the  mis- 
government  and  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  Territories 
that  surrounded  them  and  in  the  Empire  itself.  But  the 
very  reforms  which  overflowed  from  the  towns  into  the 
Territories  imdermined  this  greatness.  When  a  tolerable 
poHce  was  estabUshed  over  the  whole  coimtry,  it  ceased  to 
be  necessary  for  the  towns  to  support  troops  and  league 
themselves  with  other  towns  for  the  common  protection; 
and  with  the  public  need  public  spirit  was  relaxed.  Still 
more  fatal  to  them  was  the  growth  of  another  power,  the 
territorial  sovereignty  (Landeshoheit.)  Standing  armies 
ushered  in  a  period  of  absolutism  over  the  whole  Continent. 
In  Germany  there  established  itself  a  multiform  absolutism^ 
not  the  absolutism  of  the  Elective  Emperor,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  faded  to  a  shadow,  but  the  absolutism  of  the 
Princes.  Hence  the  towns  feU  into  two  classes,  those  re- 
lated to  the  Emperor  and  those  looking  to  some  Prince. 
The  Imperial  Towns,  since  the  Empire  had  not  gained 
strength,  did  not  lose  their  hberties  along  with  their  wealth 
and  prosperity,  but  the  Country  Towns  (Landstadte),  who 
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were  related  to  the  Princes  as  the  others  were  to  the  Em- 
pire, were  gradually  enslaved  by  the  Territorial  Sovereignty. 

As  this  Sovereignty  was  nowhere  more  powerful  than  in 
Prussia,  so  the  enslavement  of  the  towns  was  nowhere  more 
complete.  The  introduction  of  the  Excise,  which  we  have 
marked  as  the  starting-point  of  Prussian  Finance,  was  a 
decisive  triumph  over  them;  and  the  organisation  of  1725, 
which  established  the  War  and  Domains  Chambers,  com- 
menced the  subjection  of  them  to  central  authority.  An 
official  called  the  Tax  Administrator  (Steuerrath)  was 
charged  with  the  function  of  controlling  the  Town  Councils. 
What  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  citizens  was  a  plan 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  interest  of  the  army.  It 
was  arranged,— I  suppose,  as  the  cheapest  system  of 
military  retirement, — that  the  city  magistracies,  except 
where  they  demanded  legal  skill,  should  be  filled  up  with 
invalided  soldiers. 

F.  v.  Raumer's  account  of  the  condition  of  the  towns 
before  Stein's  reform  is  as  follows : 

The  magistrates  in  some  places  filled  up  their  number  by  cooptetion.  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  since  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  citizens  had  had  no  infhience  wortk 
mentioning  either  in  this  or  in  respect  of  the  taxes,  accounts,  &c.  Thus  the 
Town  fell  into  two  entirely  unconnected  parts.  The  completely  disenfranchised 
part  submitted  grudgingly ,  seeing  in  the  Magistrates  (often  quite  jusdy)  no- 
thing but  partial  interested  opponents,  and  at  the  same  time  these  appsrenthr 
unlimited  despots  did  not  at  all  enjoy  their  omnipotence.  For  in  the  first  place 
many  posts  of  Burgomaster,  Treasurer,  Cooncillor,  were  treated  as  comfortable 
berths  for  invalid  Quarter-Masters  and  Serjeants  who  were  pushed  in  asooog 
the  magistrates  without  regard  to  competence  or  incompetence ;  and  secondly 
these  men  were  under  the  strictest  Government  tutelage,  scarcely  allowed  tP 
make  or  carry  out  the  most  trifling  decision  without  its  approval.  Besides  tins, 
almost  all  the  towns  were  subject  to  the  oversight  of  a  Tax  Administrator  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  means  a  man  whose  examination  certificate  woold 
not  have  qualified  him  to  be  on  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  yet  was 
thought  good  enough  to  dictate  to  ten  or  a  dozen  corporations. 

That  a  commencement  of  popular  institutions  was  made 
in  the  towns  rather  than  either  in  the  Central  Government 
as  in  France,  or  in  the  Circle  as  the  example  of  England 
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might  have  suggested,  is  probably  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  deliberate  judgment  of  the  legislator.    Judging  by  the  / 
rapidity  with  which  his  innovations  were  made  and  the  in-/ 
tentions  which  he  announced,  we  may  be  sure  that  had  he 
enjoyed  a  few  more  months  of  office  he  would  have  created 
a  Parliament,  and  would  have  followed  up  his  Municipal! 
Reform  (Stadteordnun^  with  a  Circle  or  County  Reform! 
(Kreisordnung).     But   the   innovation  was  easier  in  the' 
towns,  where  liberties  had  once  existed,  than  either  in  the  . 
country  districts  or  at  the  centre  of  government.   In  France 
it  was  natural,  in  extreme  public  need,  to  think  of  summon- 
ing the  States  General,  because  a  States  General  had  met 
in  former  times :  it  was  much  less  natural  in  Prussia,  where 
no  such  national  assembly  had  ever  been  known.    In  the 
country  districts  also,  where  serfdom  still  existed,  it  would 
have  been  premature  to  introduce  political  liberty,  either 
before  or  even  at  the  same  time  with  personal  hberty.    But 
the  towns  lent  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  the  legislator; 
there  but  one  abuse  called  for  removal,  and  that  an  abuse 
of  modem  growth,  the  practice  of  administrative  inter- 
ference,- and  nothing  needed  to  be  called  into  existence 
which   had    not,    though  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
existed  there  before. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Administrative  Reform,  I 
shall  have  little  narrative  to  offer.  No  enthusiastic  public 
meetings  were  held,  no  dramatic  debates  took  place;  I  can 
tell  of  no  crushing  replies,  no  perorations  delivered  at 
sunrise,  no  apt  classical  quotations.  As  before,  my  chief 
study  will  be  to  state  precisely  what  was  enacted,  and  of 
that  which  was  enacted  how  much  is  still  law  in  Prussia. 

In  the  Emancipating  Edict  we  saw  Stein  accepting  ideas 
suggested  by  others;  in  the  Administrative  Reform,  on  the 
contrary,  working  out  original  ideas,  which  probably  few 
shared  with  him.  The  Municipal  Reform  seems  to  have 
risen  about  simultaneously  in  his  own  mind  and  in  public 
opinion.  It  is  demanded  by  the  public  voice,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  observe  that  Stein  has  not  waited  for  this 
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public  demand  but  has  anticipated  it,  and  already,  upon  his 
own  private  conviction,  taken  action  in  the  matter.  It 
seems  that  the  experiences  of  the  war  had  convinced  a 
number  of  people  at  once  of  the  necessity  of  giving  more 
independence  to  the  municipalities.  There  had  been  found 
such  a  lifelessness  in  the  existing  system,  whenever  in  the 
course  of  the  war  a  township  had  been  called  upon  for  a 
sudden  effort  of  self-defence,  that  it  had  been  necessary  in 
some  cases  actually  to  invite  the  free  action  of  tl^e  citizens, 
and,  as  it  were,  create  free  municipalities  extempore.  Thus 
the  thing  needed  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  instinctive 
nisus  of  society  in  its  distress;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
precisely  the  opposite  tendency  appeared  in  France  during 
the  Revolution.  There,  as  we  know,  municipalities  had 
been  called  into  existence  at  the  beginning,  in  the  general 
enthusiasm  for  liberty;  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  actual 
conditions  came  to  correct  theory  they  were  extinguished 
again,  and  a  rigorous  uniform  despotism  was  in  the  end 
established  in  local  government.  It  was  complained  that 
the  municipalities  were  nests  of  royalism,  asylums  for  all 
the  political  opinions  which  the  revolutionary  faction  de- 
sired to  extinguish.  In  other  words,  that  fatal  internal  dis- 
cord which  stained  the  Revolution  with  so  much  crime  at 
the  same  time  vitiated  the  institutions  which  sprang  out  of 
it.  While  in  Prussia,  nothing  but  new  vigour  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  in 
public  affairs,  to  do  so  in  France  was  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  so  much  pent-up  hatred  as  would  paralyse  the 
State  in  its  resistance  to  external  enemies. 

We  have  already  seen  Stein  in  his  retirement  at  Nassau 
writing  his  opinion  of  the  essential  importance  of  calling  in 
the  gratuitous  co-operation  of  the  people;  at  the  same  time, 
it  appears,  an  official  at  K5nigsberg,  named  Brand,  was 
drawing  up  a  plan  of  municipal  self-government,  founded 
on  observations  made  during  the  war.  When  he  bad  be- 
come Minister,  Stein  at  once  set  about  realising  his  owd 
views  by  commissioning  Schrotter  to  draught  a  law  on  the 
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subject,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Brand's  plan,  urged 
him  to  cause  it  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  in  the  name  of 
the  citizens  of  KOnigsberg.  This  was  done.  On  July  15th 
came  an  Immediate  Representation  from  the  Aldermen 
(Aeltesten)  of  Kfinigsberg,  calling  for  a  legal  representation 
of  the  citizens.  On  July  25th  their  application  was  sent  to 
Schr6tter,  as  Minister  for  the  Province,  by  the  King,  accom- 
panied with  a  Cabinet  Order  drawn  and  countersigned  by 
Stein,  In  this  Cabinet  Order  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  ap- 
plication points  to  "  a  universal  organisation  of  Municipali- 
ties, which  would  not  only  free  them  from  the  fetters  of 
useless  and  cumbrous  formalities,  but  also  revive  their 
public  and  civic  patriotism,  which  is  annihilated  by  their 
exclusion  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs."  The  commission  is  then  given  to  SchrStter  of 
**  draughting  a  plan  both  of  representation  of  the  citizens, 
and  of  organisation  of  the  executive  magistracies,  and  at 
the  same  time  considering  the  conditions  of  the  different 
towns  in  respect  of  extent  and  population,  and  of  conferring 
with  the  Municipal  Estates  on  the  subject  and  of  sending  in 
the  whole  for  ratification,  in  order  that  the  alteration  of  the 
municipal  organisation  may  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Stein  is  seen  here  at  work  in  his  usual  manner.  A  sug- 
gestion which  referred  to  a  single  locality  only  is  seized  by 
him  and  elevated  into  a  comprehensive  and  momentous 
scheme,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  at  once  half  way  to 
reality  by  the  decisive  energy  with  which  it  is  taken  up. 

The  matter  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  SchrOtter,  who 
had  now  before  him,  to  assist  his  own  reflexions,  not  only 
the  proposals  of  Brand  but  also  those  of  another  KOnigs- 
berg  official,  named  Frey,  who  had  also  been  called  on  by 
Stein  for  his  views.  In  his  own  Provincial  Department, 
Schretter  now  invited  the  help  of  other  experienced  offi- 
cials, Morgenbesser,  a  friend  of  Kant,  of  whom  a  high 
opinion  was  entertained,  Friese  and  Wilkens.  The  last,  in 
particular,  appears  to  have  rendered  much  help.    On  Sep- 
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tember  gttx,  the  result  of  these  deliberatioiis  was  broaght 
to  Stein  in  the  shape  of  a  '^  Constitution  for  all  the  Towns 
in  East  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  West  Prussia,  together  with 
an  Instruction  for  the  Representatives  of  the  Citizens/'  So 
far  the  scheme  is  still  provincial;  but  when  it  returns  into 
Stein's  hands,  it  begins  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  whole  State.  It  has  still  to  pass  through  two 
important  stages.  What  was  the  Immediate  Commission 
has  now,  since  Stein's  return  from  Berlin,  changed  its  name, 
and  is  become  a  kind  of  Department  belonging  to  Stein's 
dictatorial  office.  In  this  Department  the  scheme  is  reported 
on  by  Schdn  and  Altenstein,  their  attention  being  directed 
to  particular  points  by  Stein  himself.  Stein's  Department 
and  Schrdtter's  Department  now  correspond  with  each  other 
on  the  subject  of  the  debatable  points.  The  measure  next 
enters  upon  another  stage.  It  is  laid  before  the  General 
Conference.  This  was  a  provisional  form,  which  Stein  had 
brought  into  existence  after  his  return  from  Berlin,  of  that 
Council  of  State  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  intended  to 
be  the  keystone  of  his  reformed  administration.  It  has  now 
taken  the  form  of  a  law  for  the  whole  Monarchy,  and  in  this 
shape,  on  October  19th,  it  received  the  approval  of  the 
General  Conference.  On  November  9th  it  was  laid  before 
the  King  by  Stein  and  Schrdtter,  and  on  November  19th  it 
received  his  sanction.    The  King  says: 

My  dear  Ministers  of  State  Baron  v.  SchrStter  and  Baron  ▼om  Stein. 

The  wish  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  for  a  legal  representation  and  for  a 
share  in  the  municipal  commonwealth  is  no  doubt  universal.  Both  too  will 
animate  civic  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  I  have  gladly  therefore  ratified  at 
the  same  time  for  all  the  towns  of  my  Monarchy  the  Municipal  Organisatioa 
(St&dteordnung)  which  was  laid  before  me  by  you  on  the  9th  instant,  and 
which  is  herewith  returned  to  you ;  and  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  on  that 
account  to  make  further  inquiries ;  at  the  same  time  I  consent  that  the  execu- 
tion take  place,  and  that  a  commencement  of  it  be  made  at  once  in  the  great 
towns,  and  that  it  be  thereafter  continued.  You,  Minister  of  State  Baron 
v.  SchrOtter  for  the  ICingdom  of  Prussia,  and  you.  Minister  of  State  Baron 
vom  Stein  by  means  of  the  Immediate  Commission  at  Berlin,  for  the  other  pro- 
vinces, will  arrange  what  is  necessary  for  the  publication,  which  is  immediately 
to  be  taken  in  hand. 
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I  have  given  the  King's  exact  words,  because  his  manner 
of  addressing  the  two  Ministers  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse 
of  that  old  Administration  of  Prussia  which  was  on  the  point 
of  disappearing. 

The  law  consists  of  208  sections,  and  cannot  here  be 
given  in  full.  But  perhaps  the  reader  will  allow  me,  in  the 
sunmiary  I  shall  give,  to  preserve  something  of  the  form  of 
the  original  dociunent. 

Title  I. 
Of  the  supreme  oversight  of  the  State  over  the  Towns. 

§§  X — 3.  This  remains,  so  far  as  it  is  not  expressly  renounced  in  this  law. 
It  is  exercised  by  inspecting  accounts  of  the  management  of  Town  property, 
by  hearing  complaints,  by  ratifying  new  statutes  and  sanctioning  appoint- 
ments. 

Title  II. 
Of  the  Towns  in  general. 

§§  3 — X3>  The  distinction  between  mediate  and  immediate  Towns  is 
abolished;  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  (Gutsherr)  cannot  henceforth  exercise  any 
right  contrary  to  this  law.  Towns  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Great 
Towns  (population  above  10,000,  exclusive  of  Military),  Middle  Towns  (popula- 
tion above  3500),  Small  Towns  (all  the  rest).  Every  town  containing  more 
than  800  souls  is  to  be  divided  into  wards  (Bezirke).  A  Magistracy  is  to 
preside  over  the  whole  town,  a  Ward  President  (Bezirksvorsteher)  over  each 
ward.    The  inhabitants  ^1  into  the  two  classes  of  Citizens  and  Residents. 

Title  III. 
Of  the  Citizens  and  of  the  Right  of  Citizenship, 

§§  14 — 39.  Those  are  cidzens  who  are  competent  to  pursue  city  occupa- 
tions, and  to  own  land  within  the  limits  of  the  City  Police.  There  is  but  one 
kind  of  citizenship,  and  existing  distinctions  of  greater  and  lesser  citizens  are 
hereby  abolished.  Citizenship  is  not  to  be  refused  to  those  qualified  if  they  are 
of  blameless  life,  and  unmarried  women  may  acquire  it.  But  Cantonists, 
Soldiers,  Minors  and  Jews,  as  well  as  Mennonites,  remain  subject  to  their 
present  restrictions.    And  certain  crimes  disqualify  for  citizenship. 

Those  who  are  qualified  are  also  obliged  to  become  citizens.  Citizens  are 
bound  to  pay  rates,  to  serve  town  offices,  and  in  case  of  need  to  render  any 
other  service.  No  exemptions  are  allowed,  and  all  existing  exemptions  are 
abolished.  But  substitutes  are  allowed  where  personal  service  is  not  expressly 
required,  and  in  the  case  of  state-officials  whose  time  is  preoccupied. 

Citizenship  is  forfeited  after  two  years  by  ceasing  to  reside  in  the  Town 
and  omitting  to  furoish  n  substitute,  also  by  certain  crimes. 
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Title  IV. 
0/ihe  Residents. 

§§  40 — ^45.  Such  are  all  inhabitants  of  a  Town  that  are  not  Citizens. 
They  are  subject  like  the  Citizens  to  the  Town  Magistracy  and  Police,  and 
are  bound  to  contribute  in  proper  proportion,  in  extreme  need  even  by 
personal  service,  to  the  wants  of  the  Town,  but  are  without  the  franchise 
active  or  passive,  and  may  not  pursue  those  occupations  which  are  confined  to 
the  Citizens. 

Title  V. 

Of  ike  Collective  Body  of  Citizens. 

§§  46 — 68.  All  the  Citizens  compose  the  Collective  Body.  It  elects  an 
Executive  (Magistrat)  and  also  a  Representative  Body  (Verordnete).  Besides 
this  it  does  nothing.  But  by  its  representatives  it  oversees  the  administration 
of  the  corporate  property,  and  that  of  Classes  and  Corporations  within  the 
township  (except  where  they  have  administrators  of  their  own),  and  that  of 
Institutes  and  Foundations.  It  levies  contributions  from  the  infaa-bitants  to 
meet  charges  that  cannot  be  met  out  of  the  corporate  income.  In  the  assess- 
ment it  must  not  oppress  individuals  by  majority  of  votes,  nor  grant  any  nev 
exemptions;  exemptions  already  existing  may  be  bought  up.  Ne-w  members 
must  contribute  to  preexisting  public  debts.  Members  may  resign  their  citizen- 
ship, giving  due  notice ;  only  not  so  as  to  get  the  advantages  without  bearing 
the  burdens  of  citizenship.  Members  acting  counter  to  the  common  object 
may  be  ejected  in  certain  circumstances  (to  be  defined  below).  The  ejection 
must  take  place  with  the  proper  formalities,  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  it 
except  on  the  ground  that  the  township  has  exceeded  its  powers. 

Title  VI. 
Of  ike  Civic  Representatives. 

§§  69 — 139.  Part  I.  Of  the  mode  of  electing  and  chang^g^  the  Re- 
presentatives. 

Such  representatives  must  exist  in  every  Town  belonging  to  the  three 
classes.  In  Small  Towns  the  number  of  them  must  be  fiom  24  to  36 ;  in  lifiddle 
Towns  from  36  to  60 ;  in  Great  Towns  fix>m  60  to  100,  and  Substitutes  to  fill 
casual  vacancies  are  also  to  be  elected  to  the  number  of  a  third  of  the  nombcr 
of  Representatives.  The  election  is  to  be  by  wards,  and  to  each  ward  is  to 
be  assigned  a  certain  number  of  Representatives.  No  account  is  taken  of 
membership  in  any  gmld.  Deprived  of  the  vote  are  (x)  Members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive during  their  term  of  office,  (2)  Citizens  of  the  female  sex,  (3)  Non- 
resident Citizens  whose  income  is  below  200  thalers  in  Great  or  150  tfaalers  in 
Middle  and  Small  Towns.  Each  elector  is  bound  to  appear  at  the  election 
held  in  his  ward,  and  may  be  struck  off  the  list  for  repeated  non-appearance. 
Every  elector  is  also  eligible,  but  only  in  the  same  district,  and  no  one  else  is 
eligible.  Two-thirds  of  the  Representatives  must  be  resident  householden. 
The  Representatives  are  to  be  elected  for  three  years,  a  third  part  vacating 
their  seats  yearly.   , 
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Part  11.    Of  the  Rights  and  Position  of  the  Representatives. 

They  have  an  unlimited  power  of  representing  the  Conununity>  but  their 
particular  function  is  to  asses  and  sanction  rates  and  to  regulate  burdens  and 
services ,  and  this  function  they  perform  without  referring  to  the  Community 
for  instructions.  The  iatv  and  their  eiection  are  their  full po-wers^  their  con- 
victufti  and  their  vietv  of  the  public  good  are  their  instructtoHs,  and  their 
conscience  is  the  authority  (BehSrde)  before  'luhich  they  are  to  give  account  of 
their  conduct.  They  are  in  the  fullest  sense  representatives  of  the  whole  body 
of  Citizens,  and  therefore  not  representatives  of  the  single  district  which  has 
elected  them,  nor  of  any  Corporation  or  Guild  to  which  they  may  accidentally 
belong.  They  are  to  receive  no  pay  or  gratifications.  Their  number  must  be 
kept  always  complete  through  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  substitute^ 
who  are  to  be  held  ready  to  fill  up  vacancies.  The  meetings  are  to  be  monthly, 
two  thirds  being  a  quorum  y  and  the  decision  being  by  absolute  majority. 
Their  decisions  bind  all  the  inhabitants ,  but  can  be  carried  into  effect  only  by 
the  Magistrates. 

Title  VII. 
$g  140 — 164.    Of  the  Magistracies  and  Ward  Superintendents. 

There  shall  be  only  one  Magistracy  for  the  whole  police  district  of  each 
town.  All  separate  Magistracies,  such  as  those  allowed  to  the  French  colonies, 
are  abolished.  The  Magistracy  shall  consist  solely  of  Members  of  the  Town- 
ship who  possess  its  confidence.  Every  citizen  who  is  animated  by  public 
spirit  will  gladly  undertake  so  honourable  an  ofHce  even  without  the  prospect 
of  any  personal  profit.  Pay  shall  only  be  given  to  those  members  who  sacrifice 
their  whole  time. 

It  shall  consist  of  a  paid  Burgomaster  (in  the  Great  Towns  Superior  Burgo- 
master), paid  Councillors  and  unpaid  Councillors.  The  paid  Councillors  shall 
vary  in  number  with  the  different  classes  of  Towns ;  in  the  Small  Towns  there 
shall  be  but  one.  The  unpaid  Councillors  shall  be  from  is — 15  in  Great  Towns, 
from  7 — 13  in  Middle  Towns,  from  4 — 6  in  Small  Towns.  Most  of  the  Coun- 
cillors hold  office  for  six  years,  but  some ,  chosen  for  special  knowledge,  hold 
ofHce  for  twelve,  and  the  unpaid  Councillors  may,  on  giving  notice,  retire 
after  three  years. 

Except  the  Superior  Burgomaster  all  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Represen- 
tatives and  confirmed  by  the  Superintending  Police  of  the  Province.  The 
Superior  Burgomaster  is  chosen  by  the  King  out  of  three  named  by  the  Re- 
presentatives. 

The  Ward  Superintendent  must  be  a  householder  of  the  Ward.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  Representatives  for  six  years,  but  may  retire  at  the  end  of  three. 
He  is  unpaid. 

Title  VIII. 

W  165—190.  Of  the  Regulation  of  Business  and  the  Relation  of  the 
Official  Bodies  to  each  other. 
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The  State  may  either  set  up  Police  Magistrates  of  its  own  in  a  district,  cr 
it  may  commission  the  Local  Magistracy  to  perform  the  same  duties.  In  the 
latter  case  the  Local  Magistracy  becomes  to  that  extent  subject  to  the  Central 
Government.  The  expense  of  police  falls  on  the  district,  but  it  is  fen-  die 
Government  to  raise  the  fund  and  to  provide  the  machinery.  The  conduct  of 
business  must  centre  in  the  Magistracy,  but  an  effective  cooperation  is  allowed 
to  the  citizens.  An  initiative  in  local  legislation  is  allowed  to  the  represen- 
tatives ,  but  any  proposal  to  alter  existing  laws  or  arrangements  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Police  Department. 

Local  affairs  shall  be  conducted  partly  by  the  Magistracy,  partly  by  De- 
putations and  Commissions,  composed  principally  of  Representatives  and  other 
Citizens  chosen  by  the  Representatives,  and  confirmed  by  the  Magistracy,  and 
of  one  or  two  Members  of  the  Magistracy. 

Affairs  conducted  by  the  Magistracy  alone  are — the  superintendence  of 
elections;  the  generalia  of  the  administration ;  the  examination  of  grievances: 
registration ;  aflairs  of  trade,  navigation,  and  manufacture ;  public  accounts ; 
general  control.  Affairs  conducted  by  Deputations  are  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  affairs,  the  care  of  the  poor,  insurance,  sanitation,  public  buildings, 
the  charge  of  the  common  purse,  weights  and  measures,  prisons,  &c. 

The  Waord  Superintendent  has  the  charge  of  streets,  bridges,  fountains, 
conduits,  &c. 

The  Town  Revenue  falls  under  three  heads :  (i)  Wants  of  the  Conununity, 
(2)  Cost  of  Police,  (3)  Cost  of  Justice.  The  two  latter  are  settled  by  the 
State  and  cannot  be  refused  by  the  Town,  but  the  first  may  be  reduced  by  the 
Representatives. 

Title  IX. 

§§  191 — 208.  Of  the  Obligations  of  the  Citizens  to  accept  public  Muni- 
cipal offices,  and  of  the  deprivation  and  suspension  of  such  offices. 

Every  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  even  in  unpaid  offices ,  but  diese  must  be 
limited  in  time.  Six  years  shall  be  the  general  term,  but  there  shall  be  per- 
mission to  retire  at  the  end  of  three.  The  only  grounds  of  exemption  are  01- 
ness,  a  long  journey,  or  the  simultaneous  serving  of  three  offices.  But  State 
Officials,  Clerks,  Professors,  Schoolmasters,  and  practising  Physicians  may 
refuse  to  serve.  By  persistent  refusal  to  serve,  a  citizen  incurs  the  forfeiture 
of  his  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  subject  to  increased  burdens. 

Such  is  the  law  by  which  a  beginning  of  liberty  was  made 
in  Prussia.  Two  features  in  it  especially  deserve  notice.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  or  in  any  sense  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  In  popular  oratory  liberty 
is  always  represented  as  the  prize  of  a  contest,  as  though 
in  every  nation  capable  of  greatness  patriots  arose  to  battle 
with  the  Government,  and  after  an  obstinate  strife  **bc- 
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queathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son/'  the  Government  being 
overwhelmed,  a  golden  age  began  for  the  nation.  Nothing 
similar  is  seen  in  Prussia.  There  is  no  opposition  of  any 
kind  to  the  Government,  and  when  liberty  is  introduced  the 
whole  process,  from  the  first  suggestion  to  the  execution,  is 
conducted  exclusively  by  Government  officials.  The  motive 
throughout  is  that  which  alone  disposes  Stein  himself  to 
favour  liberty,  not  any  fear  of  the  oppressiveness  of  govern- 
ment, not  any  pity  for  the  condition  of  a  population  sub- 
jected to  despotic  rule,  but  on  the  contrary  a  pity  for  the 
Government,  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  fair  in  the  people  to 
wash  their  hands  altogether  of  public  matters  and  to  dis- 
charge the  whole  burden  upon  dieir  rulers.  And  the  cha-^ 
racter  of  the  law  corresponds  to  the  motive  of  it.  It  carries 
an  air  of  stem  conunand.  The  people  are  not  allowed,  but 
comonanded,  to  govern  themselves.  Much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  burdensomeness  of  the  new  regulations,  but  it  is 
firmly  asserted  that  the  burden  is  one  which  the  people  have 
no  right  to  evade.  The  citizens  must  not  refuse  the  offices 
•which  their  fellow-citizens  lay  upon  them,  nor  must  they  ex- 
pect pay  unless  the  office  is  such  as  demands  their  whole 
time.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  the  law  which  reminds 
us  of  the  great  principle  of  military  reorganisation  which 
Scharnhorst  was  meditating  at  the  very  same  time.  As  the 
mihtary  reform  ended  in  the  State  taking  possession  of 
three  whole  years  in  the  Ufe  of  every  citizen,  and  partial 
possession  of  four  more,  so  does  this  law  enact  that  a  citizen 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  his  town  gratuitously  for  three 
years,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  that  he  may  be  expected  to 
serve  for  six. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  law  proved  in  the  main  decidedly 
successful.  But  it  was  not  successful  in  every  point;  and  in 
the  last  years  of  Stein's  life  there  grew  up  a  strong  demand 
for  alterations  in  it.  In  those  years  the  Estates  of  the  dif- 
ferent Provinces  had  been  recsdled  to  activity;  and  in  1825 
the  Estates  of  Brandenburg  petitioned  for  a  revision  of  the 
Town  Ordinance;  and  in  1828  F.  v.  Raumer  published  the 
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criticism  of  it  which  has  been  cited  above.    His  objections 
are  of  the  following  kind. 

It  is  not  satisfactory  that  the  qualification  for  citizenship 
should  be  either  the  possession  of  land  or  the  pursuit  of  a 
town  trade.  Personal  property  should  be  regarded.  At 
present  the  richest  man  who  has  not  happened  to  buy  land 
is  excluded,  while  any  one  who  has  bought  an  old  hut  for 
ten  thalers  is  a  citizen.  As  for  pursuing  a  town  trade ,  this 
only  means  being  entered  on  the  lists  of  a  trade  and  proves 
nothing  in  a  man's  favour ;  he  may  be  a  beggar  and  without 
occupation.  The  elections  of  Representatives,  particularly 
in  small  towns,  have  not  worked  well;  the  number  of  Re- 
presentatives ought  to  be  diminished  and  measures  taken 
to  raise  their  character. 

So  too  of  the  Magistracies.  The  Burgomaster  should 
perhaps  be  chosen  for  twelve  years  instead  of  six,  and 
should  receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  provision  that  the 
Ward  Superintendent  must  be  a  householder  in  the  ward 
should  be  repealed^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  argue  in  favour  of  Trade  Guilds 
and  betrays  here  that  the  opposition  to  the  Law  arose  in 
part  from  Conservative  feeling. 

In  the  main  the  objections  urged  seem  to  have  been  (i) 
that  the  rights  of  the  Government  were  too  much  abridged, 
(2)  that  the  Law  created  too  much  uniformity  in  the  different 
towns,  (3)  that  it  allowed  uneducated  people  to  make  their 
way  both  into  the  Magistracies  and  into  the  Assemblies  of 
Representatives,  (4)  that  the  Magistracies  were  too  much 
dependent  on  popular  favour,  (5)  that  quarrels  arose  between 
the  Magistracies  and  the  Representative  Assemblies. 

A  revised  law  was  at  length  passed  in  183 1,  the  year  of 
Stein's  death.  It  relaxed  considerably  the  strictness  of  the 
definition  of  citizenship,  and  in  particular  it  allowed  personal 
property  to  constitute  a  quahfication.  It  diminished  the 
necessary  number  of  Representatives.  It  restored  permis- 
sively  the  old  classification  of  the  citizens  by  guilds  and 
corporations,    It  repealed  the  provision  that  every  elector 
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is  also  eligible,  requiring  a  higher  money  qualification  fof 
eligibility.  It  created  a  machinery  for  reconciling  the 
Magistracy  and  the  Representatives  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion,  making  the  central  government  the  ultimate  arbiter 
when  reconciliation  proved  impossible.  It  required  the 
consent  of  Government  to  many  decisions,  which  under  the 
old  law  were  competent  to  the  Local  Body  independently. 
It  created  more  diversity  than  before  by  requiring  a  special 
Statute  to  be  passed  for  each  town,  whereas  the  old  law 
had  only  permitted  this,  requiring  the  draught  of  the  Statute 
to  be  sent  in  within  three  months,  which  term  being  found 
too  short,  few  such  Statutes  were  passed.  On  the  whole, 
as  the  reader  will  see,  the  revised  Law  was  what  Liberalism 
would  call  reactionary,  since  the  innovations  were  in  favour 
either  of  Government  or  of  the  wealthier  classes  or  of  the 
old  organisation  of  guilds. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  conclusion  that  Stein's  law  could 
of  necessity  only  apply  to  those  Provinces  of  the  present 
Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Monarchy  in  1808.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  revised  Law  of  183 1  was  not  forced  upon  all 
the  towns  which  had  hitherto  lived  under  Stein's.  Again,  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  which  was  added  to  Prussia  at  the 
general  Peace,  the  French  local  organisation  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. This  motley  state  of  things  was  again  altered  in  the 
period  of  reorganisation  which  followed  1848.  The  Law  of 
Stein  is  not,  I  think,  at  the  present  moment  anywhere  in 
force,  but  the  principles  introduced  into  Prussia  by  it  are  in 
force  everywhere. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
stein's  retirement. 

It  was  shown  above  how  the  ratification  by  the  King  of 
the  new  treaty  with  France  almost  of  necessity  involved  the 
retirement  of  Stein,  since  it  committed  the  country  to  a  for- 
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eign  policy  which  was  to  him  intolerable,  and  since  it  united 
the  King  with  the  party  adverse  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
we  saw  him  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon  through 
the  intercepted  letter.  We  are  now  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
fall,  and  show  from  which  of  the  many  enemies  by  whom  he 
was  beset  the  blow  came. 

On  this  point  there  has  been  much  dispute,  as  was  to  be 
expected.  When  a  man  falls  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
enemies,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  doubt  who  brought  him 
down,  and  the  difficulty  of  deciding  becomes  greater  when 
the  wound  is  not  a  bodily  one,  which  can  be  seen  and  ex- 
amined, but  only  a  shock  given  to  the  feeling  of  confidence 
in  him  entertained  by  another  man.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  we  discovered  that  the  influence  by  which  Fre- 
derick William  was  determined  to  part  with  Stein  was  neces- 
sarily unknown  and  unknowable  to  all  but  Frederick  William 
himself,  if  not  even  to  him.  Nevertheless,  of  the  different 
accounts  which  have  been  given,  one  does  seem  much  more 
probable  than  the  others. 

Had  Napoleon  demanded  the  immediate  dismissal  of 
Stein  or  launched  an  edict  of  proscription  against  him  at  the 
time  when  the  intercepted  letter  appeared  in  the  Moniteur, 
which  was  on  September  8th,  the  reason  of  his  dismissal 
would  never  have  become  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  Minister  for  more  than  two  months 
longer,  and  when  the  King  at  last  accepted  his  resignation 
he  made  indeed  a  profession  that  he  did  so  unwilhngly  and 
under  pressure,  but  was  not  able  to  point  to  any  peremptory 
decree  received  from  Paris.  After  this  nearly  another  month 
passed  before  Napoleon  issued  his  decree  of  proscription 
against  the  fallen  Minister ^which  is  dated  December  i6tiL 
Upon  this  long  delay  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  has  been 
founded  the  conjecture  that  he  had  himself  no  strong  feel- 
ing of  hostility  to  Stein,  and  would  have  let  him  alone  as 
soon  as  he  had  derived  the  utmost  political  advantage  from 
his  indiscreet  letter,  but  that  the  opposition  in  Berlin  made 
Napoleon  their  instrument,  and  also  that  the  King  himself 
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sympathised  to  some  extent  with  the  Opposition  and  had 
no  objection  to  escape  from  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  Mi- 
nister at  .whose  feet  he  had  been  compelled  to  humble  him- 
self. Such  a  theory  will  explain  the  dismissal  with  a  good 
deal  of  plausibility,  for  it  may  be  asked,  if  Napoleon  was  de- 
termined that  Stein  should  retire,  why  he  did  not  say  so, 
and  why  he  at  least  allowed  the  King  to  defer  the  dismissal 
so  long.  It  is  true  that  it  leaves  the  Decree  of  Proscription 
unexplained,  and  compels  us  to  imagine  a  somewhat  capri- 
cious outbreak  of  tyrannical  humour  in  Napoleon,  who  with- 
out any  particularly  strong  feeling  against  Stein  could 
single  him  out  for  such  an  outrageous  and  unprecedented 
attack. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  Berlin  Opposi- 
tion did  raise  a  clamour  against  Stein  that  might  very  well 
liave  made  the  French  suspicious  of  him,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  before.  It  is  also  true  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  promised  to  be  as  quick  as  lightning 
and  who  in  such  cases  was  commonly  as  good  as  his  word, 
did  require  explanation,  and  might  naturally  lead  such  ob- 
servers as  Daru  and  Stein's  niece,  the  Countess  SenfFt,  to 
think  that  his  anger  was  feigned,  and  might  tempt  the  Frau 
vom  Stein  and  Sack  to  say  later,  that  at  any  rate  if  Napo- 
leon wished  Stein  to  retire  it  was  open  to  him  to  say  so,  and 
till  he  did  so  there  was  no  need  to  assume  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand  his  delay  seems  capable  of  quite  a  different  ex- 
planation, and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Napoleon  was 
in  reality  resolved  from  the  beginning  not  only  to  expel 
Stein  from  the  Ministry  but  to  proscribe  him,  so  that  the 
Berlin  clamour,  real  and  noisy  as  it  was,  had  in  fact  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  result. 

The  principal  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
written  by  Napoleon  to  Soult  on  September  loth,  that  is 
only  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  intercepted  letter. 
It  runs  as  follows : 

Vous  verrez  dans  les  joumaux  de  quelle  mani^e  on  parle  de  la  lettre  de 
M.  Stein.    J'ai  demand^  qu'il  f&t  chass^  du  Minist^e,  sans  quoi  le  roi  de 
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Prusse  ne  rentrera  pas  chez  lui.    De  plus  j'ai  fait  mettre  le  seqnestre  snr  ses 
biens  en  Wcstphalie.  * 

This  passage  seems  sufficiently  to  show  that,  so  far  from 
being  feigned  to  intimidate  the  negotiators,  Napoleon's  feel- 
ing towards  Stein  was  even  more  bitter  than  he  avowed  at 
the  moment,  and  that  the  Decree  of  Proscription  was  no 
sudden  freak  of  tyranny,  but  had  been  deliberately  resolved 
on  from  the  beginning  and  was  steadfastly  kept  in  mind  for 
months  until  the  moment  for  issuing  it  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived. The  exact  correspondence  of  what  was  actually  done 
with  what  is  here  announced  as  Napoleon's  intention  ought 
to  warn  us  against  supposing  that  his  actions  were  deter- 
mined by  such  contemptible  influences  as  the  clamour  of 
his  own  flatterers  at  Berlin;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
surprised  that  he  was  so  tardy  in  execution  is  to  take  much 
too  seriously  that  role  of  Omnipotent  Jove  which  it  suited 
him  to  play.  The  position  of  Napoleon  at  that  time  was 
very  difficult  and  embarrassed;  so  we  have  observed  above, 
a  spark  of  courage  in  the  King  of  Prussia  might  have  be- 
trayed this  in  a  mortifying  manner;  and  in  these  circum- 
stances it  is  rather  surprising  how  much  Napoleon  was  able 
to  exact  from  Prussia  than  that  he  was  not  able  to  exact 
more. 

The  treaty  now  forced  by  him  upon  Prussia  contained, 
as  the  4th  secret  article,  the  stipulation  that  all  Prussian 
officials  who  were  natives  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  Prussia 
at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  should  be  dismissed.  This  stipula- 
tion did  not  actually  touch  Stein,  who  was  not  a  native  of 
any  Prussian  province,  but  it  was  evidently  intended  to  do 
so,  for  Stein  had  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  West- 
phalia and  Napoleon's  letter  just  quoted  speaks  of  his  pro- 
perty in  Westphalia,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  Stein  him- 
self, who  points  out  the  mistake  in  a  letter  to  the  Czar.  TTiis 
studied  and  formal  attack  upon  the  Minister  does  not  coun- 
tenance the  supposition  that  there  was  no  strong  hostility 

•  N*p.  Conr.  xvi.  503, 
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against  him  9  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that 
Napoleon  did  not  consider  the  King  so  dependent  on  him- 
self as  to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  for  had  it  been  so,  the 
mere  expression  of  a  wish  would  have  been  enough  without 
an  article  in  a  treaty.  In  matters  of  the  first  importance  we 
have  found  Frederick  William  disposed  to  unbounded  con- 
cession^  but,  perhaps  as  an  atonement  to  his  own  conscience, 
he  was  in  smaller  matters  an  obstinate  man.  He  had  been 
obstinate  about  Beyme ;  he  had  lately  given  Napoleon  a  re« 
fusal  about  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  if  he  should  do 
so  again  in  the  matter  of  Stein,  the  effect  might  be  embar- 
rassing. That  he  would  have  to  yield  in  the  end  might  be 
certain,  but  Napoleon  was  not  strong  enough  to  compel  his 
submission  at  any  moment. 

Yet  his  threats  and  those  of  his  followers  were  not 
spared,  and  did  not  cease  when  Prince  Wilhelm  and  Brock- 
hausen  at  Paris  had  been  cowed  into  signing  the  Treaty. 
When  Golz  passed  through  Berlin  on  his  way  to  Erfurt  he 
found  the  principal  French  officers  and  diplomatists,  Da- 
voust,  Daru,  Bignon,  violent  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
plot  of  which  Stein  had  been  discovered  to  be  the  ring- 
leader. At  Erfurt  he  heard  just  the  same  language.  Cham- 
pagny  declared  that  Stein  could  not  possibly  remain  in  office, 
however  indispensable  his  talents  might  be  to  the  King.  Na- 
poleon demanded  how  Stein  could  dare  to  utter  such  things 
-with  impunity,  and  gave  Golz  the  impression  that  he  was 
only  restrained  from  violence  by  consideration  for  Alexan- 
der. If  all  this  did  not  at  the  time  convince  observers  that 
the  persecution  of  Stein  was  earhestly  meant,  this  was  only 
1>ecause  they  had  not,  as  we  have,  the  means  of  contemplat- 
ing the  whole  of  it  together.  While  the  negotiations  were 
in  progress,  these  attacks  served  a  political  purpose;  they 
iwere  used  by  Napoleon  as  a  means  of  intimidating  the  Prus- 
sian diplomatists;  and  therefore  at  the  moment  it  was  a 
plausible  supposition  that  there  was  no  serious  feeling  at 
the  bottom  of  them.  But  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end 
of  these  attacks  was  visible  to  those  who  made  this  supposi- 
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tion.  They  did  not  know  that  Napoleon  had  already  written 
to  Soult  that  he  intended  not  only  to  expel  Stein  but  also  to 
confiscate  his  property,  and  they  had  not  seen  him  de- 
liberately execute  this  intention  at  a  time  when  no  political 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  Read  by  the  light  of  the 
event,  the  language  held  by  Napoleon  and  Champagny 
about  Stein  at  Erfurt  seems  to  have  expressed  their  real 
feelings  none  the  less  because  it  suited  their  immediate  in- 
terests at  the  same  time. 

Another  circumstance  at  the  moment  created  an  equally 
groundless  doubt  of  Napoleon's  earnestness.  Though  he 
repeated  and  his  underlings  repeated  that  Stein  must  go, 
yet  their  language,  emphatic  as  it  was,  was  not  quite  in  the 
unmistakable  tone  which  Napoleon  adopted  when  he  ex- 
pected his  commands  to  be  obeyed.  If  he  had  been  serious 
would  he  not,  it  was  thought,  have  refused  to  negotiate  or 
threatened  an  instant  renewal  of  war  unless  Stein  was  dis- 
missed? Since  he  did  not  do  this,  was  it  not  evident  that  his 
anger  was  partly  simulated? 

This  difficulty  also  was  removed  in  the  sequeL  It  was 
shown  clearly  that  Napoleon  was  earnest  enough  in  the 
matter  to  proceed  to  any  extremity.  When  the  Decree  of 
Proscription  came  the  French  Ambassador  caused  St^n  to 
be  informed  that  he  had  instructions  to  break  off  all  reb- 
tions  with  Prussia  and  to  leave  Berlin  if  Stein  continued 
either  in  Prussia  or  in  the  Prussian  service.  And  this  was 
at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  thwart  Napoleon 
half  so  effectively  as  he  could  have  done  while  he  continued 
Minister.  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  suppose  that  Napoleon  because  his  power  was  great  was 
at  all  moments  in  a  condition  to  gratify  all  his  passions 
without  restraint.  He  was  still  under  the  necessity  of  some- 
times dissembling,  of  sometimes  waiting.  And  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  at  this  particular  moment,  though  he 
played  with  such  remarkable  spirit  the  part  of  Universal 
Monarch  at  Erfurt,  he  was  really  in  a  very  anxious  crisis  of 
his  career  and  had  suffered  the  greatest  failure  that  had  yet 
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befallen  him.  What  it  cost  him  most  art  to  conceal  at  Erfurt 
was  that  the  first  place  in  the  duumvirate  belonged  to 
Alexander  rather  than  to  himself.  In  his  Spanish  disaster 
he  had  fled  to  Alexander  to  receive  from  him  fresh  prestige, 
a  sort  of  confirmation  in  his  empire,  and  though  he  was  able 
to  offer  in  return  that  which  the  Czar  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive, still  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  more  need  of  Alexander 
than  Alexander  of  him.  He  was  very  far  therefore  from  be- 
ing in  a  condition  to  dictate  his  arbitrary  will  at  Erfurt.  And 
this  least  of  all  in  matters  which  concerned  Prussia,  for 
Prussia  of  course  was  of  all  foreign  States  that  in  whose 
welfare  the  Czar  was  most  closely  interested. 

Napoleon  had  no  reason,  it  is  true,  to  suppose  that  the 
Czar  took  any  interest  in  Stein.  The  two  men  had  no  doubt 
just  made  each  other's  acquaintance,  and  Alexander  may 
have  already  received  that  impression  which  caused  him, 
four  years  later,  in  the  moment  of  his  own  extreme  need,  to 
send  for  Stein.  But  he  was  not  likely  to  interfere  purely  on 
Stein's  account;  the  question  was  whether  he  would  not 
interfere  to  protect  the  King.  It  was  well  known  that  there 
had  been  a  sort  of  romantic  brotherhood  between  the  two 
young  Northern  Monarchs,  and  Napoleon  had  contrived  to 
gratify  Alexander's  feeling  of  patronage  and  his  own  malig- 
nant contempt  at  the  same  time  by  declaring  in  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  restored  to  his  domi- 
nions out  of  Napoleon's  regard  for  the  Czar.  Alexander, 
though  he  had  not  objected  to  take  a  part  of  his  friend's 
territory,  had  accepted  seriously  the  position  of  patron.  He 
had  interceded  for  a  reduction  of  the  indemnity;  he  now 
went  to  Erfurt  intending  to  intercede  again,  and  took  Berlin 
on  his  way.  It  is  true  that  he  went  with  his  mind  made  up 
to  betray  Europe  including  Prussia  in  return  for  what  was 
offered  him  in  Turkey,  but  he  might  be  all  the  more  solicit- 
ous on  that  account  to  protect  his  friend  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  slight. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Frederick  William  had  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  prot^g6  as  seriously  as  Alexander 
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that  of  patron.  His  foreign  system  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  appealing  to  Russia  against  France.  Thus 
he  had  told  Stein  and  Schamhorst  that  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  insurrection  but  with  the  permission  of 
Russia.  We  shall  find  him  now  looking  for  help  to  Russia 
before  he  consents  to  part  with  Stein.  For  it  appears  that 
to  part  with  Stein  did  really  cost  him  a  struggle  and  that  be 
began  by  refusing  to  do  so.  On  September  2isty  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  the  bad  news  from  Paris,  he  wrote  declaring 
the  terms  now  imposed  inadmissible  and  in  particular  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  keeping  Stein.  He  continued  to  ding 
to  him  for  some  time  longer ,  and  even  after  Stein  had  a 
second  time  pressed  for  his  dismissaL 

There  is  surely  to  be  foimd  in  all  these  circumstances  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  slight  degree  of  forbearance 
which  Napoleon  showed.  He  stopped  short  of  absolute 
coercion  because  the  King  declared  Stein  to  be  necessary  to 
him,  and  because  Alexander,  who  could  not  just  at  that  mo- 
ment be  thwarted  in  such  a  manner,  might  be  disposed  to 
support  the  King.  For  these  reasons  he  judged  it  necessary 
— not  for  a  moment  to  give  up  his  purpose,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  abate  his  haughty  and  menacing  language,  not  even 
to  hint  that  Stein's  offence  might  be  overlooked,  but  to 
allow  a  little  delay  and  suffer  the  dismissal  of  Stein  to  take 
place  in  a  manner  not  quite  intolerable  to  the  King's  pride 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  provoke  the  interference  of 
Alexander.  But  his  anger  against  Stein,  so  far  from  being, 
as  was  conjectured  at  the  time,  simulated,  was  actually  dis- 
simulated. We  may  conjecture  what  he  would  have  done 
but  for  Alexander  by  what  he  actually  did  a  month  after. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  the  last  extremi^,  and  it  is  not  evea 
certain  that  Stein's  life  was  not  his  object.  Why  this  dif- 
ference? In  the  first  place  the  King  was  not  so  much  bound 
to  resent  the  proscription  of  a  private  citizen  as  the  pro- 
scription of  his  own  Prime  Minister.  But  we  should  also 
remark  that  the  Decree  of  Proscription  is  dated  Madrid.  It 
was  the  rising  in  Spain  that  had  made  Napoleon  lor  the 
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time  feel  himself  dependent  upon  Alexander.     Without 
Russian  help  he  could  not  hold  down  Germany  while  he 
poured  his  troops  into  Spain.    But  he  doubtless  considered 
the  embarrassment  momentary ,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Spanish  rising  would  subside  in  a  moment  at  his  ap- 
proach.    Everything  had  now  turned  out  as  he  wished, 
^exander  had  taken  his  bribe,  by  his  help  the  new  treaty 
liad  been  forced  on  Prussia,  the  invasion  of  Spain  had  taken 
place,  and  he  himself  was  in  Madrid.    The  dangerous  cape 
stemed  to  be  doubled,  and  he  had  no  further  occasion  to 
disquiet  himself  about  Alexander.  He  therefore  issues  the 
De^ee  of  Proscription  at  once. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  not  only  observers  but  the  parties 
most  interested  supposed  Napoleon's  anger  to  be  less  than 
it  was,  and  to  be  partly  feigned  for  diplomatic  purposes. 
The  King  and  Stein  did  not  for  some  time  convince  them- 
selves that  what  had  happened  would  altogether  sunder 
them.  "*Ve  have  seen  that  the  King  refused  on  September  21st 
to  accept  Stein's  resignation.  But  as  the  facts  were  not 
made  public  it  was  open  to  all  who  disUked  Stein  to  believe 
the  exact  contrary,  viz.  that  he  had  refused  to  allow  himself 
to  be  dismissed.    Thus  for  instance  writes  Marwitz : 

In  our  weakness,  and  as  we  could  not  go  to  war  for  him,  he  could  not 
stay  in  office.  The  King  and  every  one  expected  that  he  would  wish  for  his 
dismissal,  butthu  was  not  so.  The  King  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had 
better  go,  but  he  insisted  instead  that  the  King  should  keep  him  in  defiance  of 
Napoleon,  and  through  the  King's  irresoluteness  the  matter  dragged  on  for  two 
months. 

And  then  after  mentioning  the  poem  above  inserted,  which 
appeared  in  the  K5nigsberger  Zeitung  on  October  27th,  as 
one  of  the  contrivances  of  the  Stein  party  to  induce  the 
King  to  keep  him,  he  makes  the  following  reflexion: 

What  folly  is  showed  publicly  to  exhort  the  King  for  his  safety  in  danger 
to  keep  the  Minister  whom  the  despot  Napoleon  had  already  declared  an 
outlaw  1 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  brisk  invective  delivered  with 
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such  an  air  of  superior  knowledge  of  affairs,  it  is  startling  to 
come  upon  blunders  which  show  old  Marwitz  to  misconcelTe 
not  merely  the  details  but  the  main  outlines  of  the  history. 
Assuredly  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  commit  such  a 
folly.  Napoleon  did  not  declare  Stein  an  outlaw  till  a 
month  after  the  question  of  his  retention  in  office  had  been 
set  at  rest,  and  when  Napoleon  had  done  so  neither  Steir 
nor  any  of  his  friends  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  prope* 
course  for  him  was  to  escape  at  once  beyond  the  frontier. 

If  these  statements  of  the  Opposition  have  any  foundL- 
tion  at  all,  they  must  be  misrepresentations  of  the  fact  tlat 
Stein  for  some  time  thought  it  possible  to  resign  his  ofice 
without  altogether  separating  himself  from  the  King.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  lay  dowi  his 
office,  and  indeed  had  pressed  upon  the  King,  even  before 
the  affair  of  the  letter,  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  Miiisteis 
unless  the  insurrection  policy  were  adopted.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  the  Moniteur  he  offered  his  formal 
resignation.  A  letter  came  from  Golz  at  Erfurt^  dated 
October  9th,  advising  the  King  to  devote  himself  un- 
reservedly to  France,  and  Stein  himself  to  resign  Hs  office, 
settle  his  property  on  his  wife  or  one  of  his  children,  and 
then  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court  and  continue 
to  give  his  advice  on  financial  questions.  On  October  i8th 
Stein  laid  this  letter  before  the  King,  accompanied  with  the 
following  remarks: 


Probably  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  be  too  much  occapied  with  the 
Spanish  war  to  trouble  himself  with  me,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  if  yoar 
Majesty  deprives  me  of  the  position  of  confidence  with  vhich  yoa  have 
honoured  me. 

As  this  is  now  to  take  place,  your  Majesty  will  allow  me, 
(i)  To  lay  before  you  the  plan  of  Administration  which,  altered  and 
adapted  to  suit  the  present  state  of  public  business,  would  be  carried  into  efiiect 
at  the  moment  of  the  evacuation  of  the  country: 

(2)  To  propose  to  you  the  nomination  of  the  persons  upon  whom  my 
official  functions  would  devolve:  in  the  choice  of  them  1  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  your  Majesty  wishes  to  restore  the  Monarchy  on  the  principle 
hitherto  adopted  of  respect  for  liberty  of  person  and  property,  and  to  prt 
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«i  constitutton  summoning  all  intelligence  and  will  to  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  new  administrative  organisation  I  might  find  a  place  which  without 
patting  me  forward  would  afford  me  the  means  of  being  still  useful. 

Count  Golz  speaks  of  unreserved  devotion  to  France — I  wish  the  example 
of  the  Powers  which  have  followed  this  system,  Holland,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
£truria,  were  more  reassuring. 

The  King  gave  what  seems  to  have  been  his  usual 
answer  at  this  time,  namely  that  he  must  wait  before  decid- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  Czar.  When  Alexander  came,  he 
recommended,  like  Golz,  "entire  devotion  to  France,"  and 
in  a  private  audience  with  Stein  advised  him  that  he  might 
probably  be  able  to  retain  his  financial  influence  because 
Napoleon  considered  him  as  likely  to  succeed  better  than 
other  financiers  in  raising  the  war  contribution. 

This  fancy,  like  so  many  other  fancies  of  the  kind,  was 
dissipated  soon  after  by  the  Decree  of  Proscription.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  are  we  to  suppose  that  Stein  was  eager 
to  be  used  by  Napoleon  as  a  leech  or  cupping  instrument 
to  draw  out  the  life-blood  of  his  country?  We  have  seen 
Stein  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  active  in  raising  money 
•for  Napoleon,  but  this  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  It 
was  surely  innocent  in  Alexander  to  suppose  that  he  would 
show  the  same  activity,  or  that  Napoleon  would  expect  him 
to  show  the  same  activity,  in  raising  money  now  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  exaction  would  never  have 
an  end.  Nevertheless  he  was  ready,  if  Napoleon  would 
allow  him,  to  continue  to  render  what  help  he  could  to  the 
King.  On  October  28th  he  explained  in  what  way  he  was 
prepared  to  do  so.  He  proposed  that  the  new  Council  of 
State  should  now  be  constituted,  and  that  he  should  take 
his  place  in  it  as  a  Privy  Councillor  without  department.  In 
this  way  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  he  might  have  con- 
tinued to  exert  the  influence  of  a  Prime  Minister;  he  de- 
clares that  he  prefers  it  greatly  to  an  ostensible  complete 
retirement  with  retention  of  a  secret  influence,  and  in  fact 
declines  formally  to  accept  this  latter  position.  We  seem 
to  see  here,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  letter,  a  characteristic  in- 
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tolerance  or  incapacity  of  secrecy.  The  show  of  a  complete 
retirement  would  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  satisfy  Napoleon,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  him 
appeased  by  the  mere  retirement  of  his  enemy  into  a  Council 
of  State  where  he  might  still  be,  if  the  King  chose  it,  onmK 
potent. 

The  view  we  have  been  led  to  take  is  that  it  had  heen 
from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  letter,  and  continued 
always  to  be.  Napoleon's  intention  that  Stein  should  leave 
his  office,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  intervened, 
if  necessary,  to  expel  him.  But  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  calculated  that  without  any  direct  intervention  of  his, 
the  King's  knowledge  that  Stein  was  disagreeable  to  him 
and  the  King's  sense  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  being  on 
good  terms  with  him,  would  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  Stein. 
Now  that  Alexander  was  gone  again,  and  the  King  became 
aware  how  completely  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  policy 
which  was  not  that  of  Stein,  and  Stein  had  a  Second  time 
offered  his  resignation,  the  connexion  between  King  and 
Minister  began  to  loosen  as  of  itself,  and  it  began  to  be 
treated  as  an  understood  thing  that  Stein's  Ministry  was  to 
be  wound  up.  The  King  had  clung  to  the  notion  that  he 
could  resist  Napoleon  with  the  help  of  Alexander,  bat 
Alexander  had  given  him  to  understand  that  this  time  he 
meant  to  go  with  Napoleon.  We  can  follow  with  some  dis- 
tinctness the  process  by  which  the  King  drifted  into  new 
connexions  and  found  himself,  almost  before  he  knew  it, 
estranged  from  Stein.  First  comes  an  invitation  from  the 
Czar  to  St.  Petersburg.  We  may  imagine  how  gladly  poor 
Queen  Louise  would  emerge  from  the  long  eclipse  of  royalty 
and  feel  herself  again  both  a  Queen  and  a  beauty  in  Russian 
drawing-rooms.  And  yet  to  accept  such  an  invitation  was 
an  ominous  step.  Alexander  just  then  was  ahnost  as  real 
an  enemy  as  Napoleon;  those  who  saw  Frederick  William 
accepting  Russian  hospitalities  might  expect  to  see  him 
next  in  company  with  Dalberg  or  King  Jerome  at  the 
Tuileries  and  inscribed  in  the  infamous  roll  of  the  Con- 
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federation  of  the  Rhine.  Stein  reported  against  the  journey 
to  St.  Petersburg;  it  was  not  right,  h6  said,  just  then  to 
spend  so  much  money;  and  the  King  could  not  help  agree- 
ing with  him.  But  the  poor  Queen  could  not  put  up  with 
^he  disappointment.  A  certain  Nagler  was  found  to  respond 
to  her  feelings.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Altenstein,  and 
Altenstein  had  looked  up  to  Hardenberg  as  his  patron. 
Thus  as  Stein's  ascendancy  waned,  the  party  of  Hardenberg 
began  to  separate  itself  again  and  form  a  distinct  group 
among  those  who  for  a  time  had  known  no  differences  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  reform.  It  began  to  be  the  word  at  court, 
that  Stein  was  a  good  Minister  for  the  people  but  not  for 
the  King. 

The  state  of  the  King's  mind  early  in  November  may  be 
pretty  clearly  gathered  from  the  following  incident.  We 
have  seen  how,  as  reform  followed  reform,  the  desire  formed 
itself  and  grew  to  gather  up  the  principal  points  of  the  new 
system  into  a  kind  of  solemn  symbol  or  confession  of 
political  faith  which  should  at  the  same  time  make  known 
to  the  whole  people  what  Government  had  been  doing  for 
them  and  pledge  the  Government  itself  to  continue  in  the 
course  on  which  it  had  entered.  On' the  26th  of  September 
Stein  had  laid  before  the  King  for  publication  an  enumera- 
tion of  reforms  made  and  contemplated.  The  King  had 
sanctioned  the  publication  with  the  words,  ^'The  article 
seems  to  me  very  properly  drawn,''  and  it  had  been  sent 
both  to  the  Kdnigsberger  and  to  the  Hamburger  Zeitung. 
The  substance  of  it  had  appeared  in  French  in  the  Moniteur 
of  October  15th.  It  was  now  proposed  to  give  this  article 
the  form  of  a  royal  Proclamation  and  issue  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  should  be  certain  to  become  known  to  the  whole 
country.  In  this  form  it  was  laid  before  the  King  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  that  is,  at  the  moment  when  he 
decisively  rejected  the  insurrection  policy  of  Stein.  He  now 
made  some  objections,  but  when  it  was  presented  to  him 
again  on  November  6th,  having  received  the  alterations  he  had 
demanded,  he  sent  a  refusal  to  sign  it  in  the  following  terms : 
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I  have  thoug:ht  myself  still  obliged,  for  reasons  known  to  you,  to  refrain 
from  ratifying  the  altered  Proclamation  which  was  laid  before  me  yesterday. 
You  know,  and  it  cannot  have  remained  doubtful  to  you ,  how  much  I  have  at 
heart  your  retention  in  the  Ministry :  yet  I  cannot  shut  out  the  thoug^ht  that 
many  hindrances  will  still  probably  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  this ,  and  that  in 
any  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Count  Golz  before  allow- 
ing my  definitive  resolutions  on  this  and  so  many  other  important  subjects  to 
come  before  the  public.  To  confess  this  to  you  frankly  was  the  object  of 
these  lines. 
Kdnig^et^i  Nov.  7th,  1808.  Frisdrich  Wilheljc. 

It  is  easy  to  read  the  King's  thoughts  in  this  letter.  He 
has  evidently  ceased  to  regard  Stein  as  his  Minister,  though 
thinking  of  him  with  good  will  and  individually  still  dis- 
posed to  keep  him.  He  seems  indeed  to  be  preparing  him- 
self not  merely  for  a  new  adviser,  but  for  such  a  change  of 
measures  as  an  English  King  accepts  when  the  Whigs  go 
out  and  the  Tories  come  in;  for  his  reason  for  refusing  to 
sign  the  Proclamation  seems  to  be  that  it  contains  a  state- 
ment of  Stein's  political  principles. 

Stein,  as  might  be  expected,  sent  in  a  new  petition  for 
his  dismissal  on  the  same  day.  He  begins  by  remarking 
that  the  Proclamation  contains  merely  a  recognition  of 
certain  principles  of  administration  and  government,  the 
soundness  of  which  is  independent  of  his  personal  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs,  and  that  in  his  absence  men  will 
always  be  found  to  carry  them  out.  He  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  arrival  of  Count  Golz  can  in  his  opinion  decide 
nothing,  since  "the  views  of  that  person,  who  is  good- 
natured  but  subject  to  all  sorts  of  overwhelming  influence, 
are  well  known, — he  counsels  with  heart  and  mouth  un- 
bounded compliance,  and  his  courage  will  not  have  been 
strengthened  by  his  crossing  the  Weichsel."  His  decision 
is  that  the  anxieties  arising  out  of  his  retention  can  only  be 
removed  by  his  dismissal,  which  is  to  him  desirable  because 
many  minds  probably  are  disquieted  by  his  continuance  in 
the  Administration,  because  it  may  perhaps  serve  as  a 
pretext  to  justify  violences  leading  to  a  deplorable  future, 
and  because  it  seems  to  him  that  after  the  return  to  Berlin 
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the  struggle  of  weak  and  common  views  with  the  better 
cause  will  beg^n  with  more  violence  and  persistency. 

The  King's  reply  to  this  says  nothing  about  the  petition 
for  dismissal,  and  merely  repeats  that  nothing  can  be  settled 
till  the  arrival  of  Count  Golz. 

We  see  then  that  as  early  as  November  7th,  the  King's 
mind  is  practically  made  up  to  dismiss  Stein,  and  every  day 
that  passed  over  him  helped  to  dissipate  what  remained  of 
his  indecision.  That  Napoleon  meant  Stein  to  retire  could 
hardly  be  doubtful.  If  he  himself  under  the  pressure  of 
greater  affairs  had  allowed  the  matter  to  escape  him.  Stein 
had  plenty  of  enemies  who  would  remind  him  of  it.  But 
surely  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Napoleon 
regarded  Stein  and  his  plans  of  insurrection  with  contempt. 
If  Germany  should  actually  explode  as  Spain  had  done  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  Napoleon  to  maintain  his 
former  ascendancy.  He  knew  what  a  spirit  was  rising  in 
Austria,  and  Stein's  letter  informed  him  of  discontents  in 
Westphalia.  If  the  German  character  might  want  the  fire 
of  the  Spanish,  who  could  say  how  far  this  deficiency  might 
be  compensated  by  energetic  leaders?  There  was  every 
reason  for  regarding  Stein  as  capable  of  proving  such  a 
leader,  and  we  may  boldly  say  that  his  expulsion  from  North 
Germany  was  not  a  measure  of  extreme  circumspection  but 
an  urgently  necessary  measure  for  Napoleon,  if  he  would 
not  have  North  Germany  as  well  as  Austria  on  his  hands  in 
the  next  spring.  Indeed  the  notion  that  after  he  left  Erfurt 
he  ceased  to  think  of  Stein  until  in  December  again  some- 
thing reminded  him  of  him,  when  he  indulged  his  tyrannical 
malice  by  launching  the  Decree  of  Proscription,  is  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  following  sentence  in  the  3rd  Bulletin  writ- 
ten on  November  13th,  after  the  taking  of  Burgos: 

II  fitudrait  que  les  hommes  comme  M.  de  Stein  qui  k  d^fitut  des  troupes 
de  ligne  qui  n'ont  pu  roister  k  nos  aigles  m^ditent  le  sublime  projet  de  lever 
les  masses,  fussent  ttfmoins  des  malheurs  qu'elles  entralnent  et  du  pea  d'ob- 
Stacles  que  cette  ressource  peat  pffirir  k  des  troupes  r^gl^es. 
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The  course  taken  by  the  French  at  Berlin  in  the  month 
of  November  was  precisely  such  as  would  be  taken  if  Na- 
poleon had  given  the  word  to  drive  the  Minister  from  office 
by  unceasing  agitation.  The  clamour  which  he  himself 
and  Cbampagny  had  begun  was  now  pertinaciously  con- 
tinued by  Davoust,  Daru,  and  Bignon.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Prussian  Opposition,  whose  head-quarters  were 
also  at  Berlin,  swelled  the  chorus,  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  Stein  should  declare  that  these 
were  his  real  enenues,  and  that  but  for  their  indefatigable 
virulence,  the  French  would  have  allowed  his  offence  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  We  can  easily  believe  that  they  did 
what  they  could,  but  Stein  was  really  so  dangerous^  and  it 
was  so  essential  to  the  French,  at  the  moment  when  their 
army  evacuated  Prussia,  when  the  Prussian  nation  seemed 
to  raise  its  head  again,  and  Schill  himself  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  Berlin  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  to  snatch  from  them 
a  leader  who  might  speedily  have  kindled  all  Germany; 
moreover  Napoleon's  utterances  show  him  to  have  been  so 
well  aware  of  this,  that  we  must  think  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  Opposition  so  zealously  m-ged  the  French  was 
really  foregone. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  perceived  that  the  Davousts  and  Dams 
waited  for  the  persuasion  of  their  Prussian  partisans,  or 
showed  themselves  in  any  way  to  need  the  spur  of  their  ex- 
hortations. On  the  contrary  they  professed  to  act  according 
to  Napoleon's  instructions  and  they  predicted  early  in  No- 
vember the  proscription  of  Stein  which  followed  ♦.  The 
importance  of  the  clamour  they  raised  and  of  the  counter- 
clamour  with  which  Stein's  friends  met  it,  is  none  the  less 
on  that  account,  but  it  is  of  a  different  kind.  Not  only  did 
newspapers  take  up  the  debate  and  open  themselves  to 
party  rhetoric  and  political  verses,  as  if  the  country  had 
been  England,  but  petitions  against  Stein's  dismissal  were 
sent  roimd  inKSnigsberg  and  the  neighbourhood  and  largely 
signed  by  officials,  proprietors  and  citizens,  while  a  protest 
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against  the  petition  was  sent  round  by  the  other  side,  which 
however  only  found  seven  signatures.  If  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  agitation  determined  the  result  which 
was  determined  beforehand  by  the  will  of  Napoleon,  yet  it 
may  remind  us  of  the  contention  of  the  Petitioners  and  the 
Abhorrers  in  our  own  history,  and  has  proved  like  that  the 
commencement  of  a  great  party-division. 

Meanwhile  the  French  leaders  at  Berlin  established  a 
sort  of  reign  of  terror.  Under  pretence  of  tracking  the  plot 
"which  Stein's  letter  unfortunately  gave  them  some  pretext 
for  assuming  to  exist,  many  acts  of  violence  were  done  and 
many  arbitrary  arrests  took  place.  The  persons  who  fell 
under  suspicion  were  often  such  as  deserved  it  least,  for  the 
French  had  little  knowledge  of  Prussian  society  and  were 
reduced  to  follow  the  most  accidental  clues.  H.  v.  Troschke, 
above  mentioned  as  co-proprietor  with  Stein  of  the  estate 
of  Bimbaum,  was  seized,  threatened  with  military  execution, 
and  his  papers  taken  from  him  in  the  vague  hope  of  finding 
something  that  would  criminate  Stein.  It  was  natural  also 
to  suspect  Prince  Wittgenstein,  though,  as  far  as  appears, 
only  Stein^s  reckless  communicativeness  could  have  given 
him  momentarily  the  character  of  a  patriot.  An  outrageous 
fable  was  circulated,  implicating  him  along  with  a  great 
court  lady,  the  Countes^jipss,  in  a  plot  to  murder  Napoleon. 
The  lady  in  question  held  the  office  of  Oberhofmeisterin. 
She  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  half  a  century  before 
had  been  driven  into  a  marriage  only  half  happy  by  the 
persecuting  addresses  of  the  King's  grandfather,  Frederick 
the  Great's  unfortunate  brother  August  Wilhelm.  Her  father 
had  been  present  at  Malplaquet  and  she  herself  lived  to  see 
the  Battle  of  Leipzig.  She  was  now  the  centre  of  the  Court 
almost  more  than  Queen  Louise  herself,  to  whom  she  stood 
in  a  kind  of  maternal  relation.  Her  diary,  extending  over 
54  years  of  court  life,  has  lately  been  published.  It  shows 
her  to  have  been  intimate  with  Prince  Wittgenstein,  to  whom 
also  a  court-atmosphere  was  natural.  In  the  note  which  she 
makes  of  the  intercepted  letter  she  remarks  with  satisfaction 
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that  Wittgenstein  is  not  compromised  by  it.  The  story 
which  was  now  circulated  represented  her  as  having  written 
a  letter  to  Wittgenstein  at  Hamburg  to  secure  his  assistance 
in  a  scheme  for  administering  poison  to  Napoleon  at 
Bayonne.  Such  was  her  animosity,  it  was  said,  against  the 
oppressor  from  whom  her  royal  mistress  had  suffered  so 
much,  that  her  very  parrot  was  taught  to  repeat  opprobrious 
speeches  against  him.  It  is  curious  that  her  diary  is  com- 
pletely silent  about  all  these  stories,  which  must  have  given 
the  old  lady  much  annoyance  at  this  time,  and  about  the 
persecution  to  which  her  friend  was  subjected.  For  the 
Prince  was  arrested  and  lay  in  prison  some  time  on  this 
charge. 

Suspicion  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  learned  class, 
though  Fichte's  Lectures  had  passed  unnoticed  a  few  months 
before.  Daru  had  claims  to  be  thought  a  savant  himself, 
and  might  have  been  expected  perhaps  to  know  what  was 
fermenting  in  the  minds  of  his  brethren.  But  here  too  the 
French  appeared  equally  in  the  dark.  They  were  not  far 
out  when  Davoust  sent  for  Schleiermacher  and  loaded  him 
with  reproaches,  but  Wolf  too  was  called  in  question,  though 
the  patriots  regarded  him  as  being  not  less  a  corrupt  spot 
among  the  philologers  than  was  Goethe  among  the  poets. 

Equally  surprising  is  it  to  find  Schmalz  among  the 
suspected,  the  very  person  who  in  the  next  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peace  gave  the  signal  of  reaction  against 
the  influence  of  the  patriotic  party  which  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  War  of  Liberation.  He  was  a  Professor  of  Public 
Law,  and  had  been  requested  by  Schdn  to  draw  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  Administrative  Reform  to  be  inserted  in  the 
newspapers.  Through  the  French  censorship  news  of  this 
came  to  Davoust,  who  made  a  great  outcry  and  arrested  the 
Professor. 

Meanwhile  it  began  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
question  of  the  day  was  no  longer  whether  Stein  should  con- 
tinue in  office  but  who  should  succeed  to  his  power.  It  was 
a  question  of  immense  importance  at  that  moment,  when  so 
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many  innovations  had .  become  law  but  had  not  yet  been 
carried  into  effect,  so  many  had  been  resolved  on  but  had 
not  yet  become  law,  and  so  many  more  had  been  conceived 
but  not  yet  resolved  on.  As  the  King  declared  that  he  only 
parted  with  Stein  from  necessity,  the  logical  course  would 
have  been  to  appoint  in  his  place  the  man  most  likely  to 
tread  in  his  steps.  But  it  was  evidently  improbable  that  the 
change  of  persons  would  take  place  without  at  least  some 
change  of  policy.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  in  any  case  the 
tide  of  reform  would  rise  no  higher.  No  one  was  at  hand 
vrho  if  he  wished  it  could  sway  that  tide  as  Stein  had  done, 
and  it  was  likely  that  the  King  would  choose  the  moment  of 
a  change  of  Ministers  to  relax  his  energy  a  Utile.  But  there 
-was  danger  of  a  much  more  serious  retrogression  than  this. 
Kew  Ministers  might  drop  some  important  plans  which  were 
near  completion,  and  if  by  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
King  or  through  some  pressure  exerted  upon  him  an  enemy 
open  or  secret  of  the  Reform  policy  should  succeed  to  Stein, 
it  seemed  not  impossible  that  he  might  undo  all  that  had 
been  done  to  the  Emancipating  Edict  itself.  But  what  no 
doubt  Stein  apprehended  most  was  that  his  Administrative 
Reform,  which  he  regarded  as  his  peculiar  work  and  which 
was  in  its  last  stages,  should,  as  it  were,  founder  at  the  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  the  administration  sink  back  into  that 
confusion  which  had  led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Jena.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  above  to  describe  the  old  adminis- 
tration of  Prussia,  and  to  state  precisely  both  what  changes 
Stein  intended  to  make  in  it  and  what  changes  we  find  when 
we  examine  the  present  administrative  system  of  Prussia  to 
be  actually  traceable  to  Stein.  Let  us  now  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  provisional  system  which  obtained  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  resignation.  For  a  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  since  he  received  his  first  dictatorial  commission 
in  October  1807. 

This  change  had  been  undertaken  by  him  after  his  return 
from  Berlin  in  May  and  had  been  executed  by  an  Ordinance 
which  received  the  King's  signature  on  August  25th.    It 
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had  consisted  principally  in  two  points,  viz.  first  the  aboE- 
tion  of  that  Immediate  Commission  which  had  been  the  in- 
strument of  his  earlier  legislative  achievements,  and  the 
absorption  of  its  members  into  a  grand  department  of 
internal  Government  called  the  General  Finance  and  Police 
Department,  and  secondly  of  the  institution  of  the  General 
Conference.  With  this  rearrangement  Stein  had  exchanged 
his  indefinite  dictatorial  commission  for  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  new  department.    Its  extent  is  thus  defined: 

It  embraces  everything  which  has  reference  to  the  Administxatioii  of  the 
Interior  and  of  the  Finances  in  general ,  so  that  there  remains  excluded  only, 
the  direction  of  Foreign  Affairs ,  War  and  Justice.  To  it  belongs  everything 
which  hitherto  has  required  the  sanction  of  Minister  the  Baron  vom  Stetn, 
particularly  all  new  legislation  and  new  organisation,  and  this  for  primary 
initiation  when  it  concerns  the  whole,  but  for  cooperation  when  the  snbject  is 
merely  local  and  concerns  only  a  part. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Department  coincides  with 
the  two  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance  as  they 
are  marked  out  in  his  definitive  scheme.  But  besides  this 
Stein  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  the  Bank  and  the 
Maritime  Institute. 

The  General  Conference  was  a  provisional  or  inchoate 
form  of  that  Council  of  State  to  which  Stein  attached  so 
much  importance.    It  is  laid  down  that 

The  object  of  these  General  Conferences  is  the  needful  union  of  all  the 
higher  Administative  Departments  into  a  whole  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
general  oversight  and  coherence  of  the  most  important  affiiirs  of  administratioB 
and  for  the  avoidance  of  onesided  principles  and  arrangements  prejadidal  to 
the  general  interest.  This  union  therefore  has  for  its  object  unity,  vigour  and 
rapidity  in  the  administrative  action  of  the  State. 

At  the  General  Conference  Stein  himself  was  to  preside, 
all  the  members  of  the  General  Department  of  Finance  and 
Police  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  other  departments  had  each  a 
seat  and  voice.  The  regular  meetings  were  held  every 
Wednesday,  extraordinary  meetings  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 
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At  the  time  of  Stein's  retirement  this  system  was  in  full 
operation,  the  first  General  Conference  having  been  held 
on  September  ist.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
that,  the  exceptional  state  of  things  caused  by  the  disasters 
of  the  war  being  brought  to  an  end  with  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  the  dictatorial  powers  held  by  Stein  were 
not  to  pass  to  any  successor,  but  that  they  were  to  be 
divided  between  two  Ministers  in  the  manner  defined  in 
Stein's  definitive  scheme,  viz.  a  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
a  Minister  of  Finance.  Accordingly  the  absorbing  question 
of  the  month  of  November,  when  it  had  become  clear  that 
Stein  must  retire,  was  of  the  choice  of  two  Ministers  to 
succeed  him;  and  to  his  own  party  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  future  well-being  of  the  country  depended  upon  the 
choice  being  made  from  their  own  number  or  at  least  not 
from  the  Opposition. 

The  Candidates  of  the  party  were  Schdn  for  Finance 
Minister  and  Count  Dohna-Schlobitten  for  the  Interior. 
Much  has  already  been  said  of  Schdn's  character.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  any  longer  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language 
which  used  to  be  fashionable — as  Stein's  Mentor,  superior 
to  him  intellectijally  and  perhaps  not  inferior  in  any  respect. 
The  documents  now  before  us  display  a  character  of  in- 
ordinate self-conceit  and  envy,  and  an  intellect  not  so 
remarkable  as  we  had  been  led  to  suppose.  It  would  be 
much  in  his  favotu'  that  Stein  thought  so  well  of  him  as  we 
have  many  proofs  that  he  did,  were  it  not  evident  that 
Stein's  weakest  point  was  a  careless  magnanimity  which 
gave  people,  provided  they  were  free  from  certain  faults 
for  which  he  had  no  indulgence,  credit  for  almost  all  the 
virtues  they  laid  claim  to.  Nevertheless  Sch6n  made  at 
this  time  so  favourable  an  impression  upon  others  beside 
Stein,  and  was  so  generally  thought  a  man  of  force  and 
character,  that  it  is  safest  to  suppose  that  he  appears  below 
himself  in  his  written  compositions;  and  as  he  had  un- 
doubtedly given  much  attention  to  finance  and  was  an  ex- 
perienced administrator,  we  may  be  willing  to  believe  that 
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the  Stein  party  were  not  wrong  in  now  putting  him  for- 
ward. 

Count  Dohna-Schlobitten  completely  disappointed  all 
the  hopes  that  the  party  reposed  in  him,  showing  himself 
in  office  completely  devoid  of  purpose  or  force.  When 
Sch6n  writes,  "He  was  known  for  a  thoroughly  fine  fellow 
whose  noble  heart  often  led  where  only  the  most  ludd 
intelligence  is  able  to  lead,"  he  seems  to  hint  that  his 
intelligence  was  not  very  lucid,  and  as  to  the  flourish  of 
eulogy  we  shall  soon  discover  that  Schon  regarded  Dohna 
very  differently  at  the  time. 

Meanwhile  the  Opposition  put  forward  their  candidate. 
This  was  Voss,  who  at  the  time  when  Stein  first  became  a 
Minister  of  State,  had  been,  according  to  the  provincial 
system  then  followed.  Minister  for  the  Marks,  Pomerania 
and  South  Prussia.  He  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission  which  negotiated  with  Daru  at  Berlin  the 
affairs  of  the  indenmity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
certain  Sack  had  held  this  position,  but  that  Dam  had  held 
himself  affronted  by  being  expected  to  negotiate  with  one 
who  had  not  the  title  of  Excellency.  He  had  at  last  de- 
clined to  meet  him,  and  when  Stein  at  the  end  of  May  had 
(  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  conduct  the  negotiation 
in  person ,  he  had  recommended  that  the  Ex-Minister  Voss, 
who  had  already  had  communications  with  Daru  and  with 
whose  rank  no  fault  could  be  found,  should  take  Sack's 
place.  He  was  a  man  of  the  old  regime  and  had  observed 
Stein's  innovations  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  Yorck, 
whose  highly  characteristic  criticism  was  given  above.  He 
had  now  lived  for  some  time  at  Berlin  in  close  connexion 
both  with  the  Opposition  and  with  the  French  officials.  He 
fully  shared  the  singular  opinion,  which  to  the  Berlin  cUque 
seemed  so  self-evident  that  it  was  folly  or  hypocrisy  to 
question  it,  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  regard- 
ing the  French  with  suspicion  or  animosity,  and  that  the 
only  rational  footing  for  intercourse  with  them  was  the 
most  unreserved  and  friendly  confidence  and  compliance* 
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No  one  could  represent  the  old  system  better,  and  if  the 
King  had  it  in  mind  to  make  a  change  of  policy  at  the 
same  time  as  a  change  of  Ministry  there  could  be  no  more 
respectable  head  of  a  Ministry  of  reaction  than  Voss.  He 
now  put  himself  forward  as  candidate  for  the  post  and,  to 
prove  his  official  activity,  sent  the  King  forty- two  reports 
by  a  single  courier.  On  November  14th  arrived  from  him 
a  certain  D'Aubier,  carrying  to  the  King  a  kind  of  political 
programme,  to  be  adopted  by  the  King  on  his  return  to 
Berlin.  It  was,  in  one  word,  complete  submission  to  France, 
reduction  of  the  army,  dismissal  of  all  officials  who  were 
open  to  the  least  suspicion  of  patriotism,  and  repudiation 
of  all  revolutionary  schemes  intended  to  set  up  a  National 
Assembly  in  Berlin,  and  murderous  schemes  against  Napo- 
leon's life. 

Everything  shows  that  the  King,  though  his  behaviour 

to  Stein  had  perhaps  never  been  altogether  cordial,  did  to 

a  certain  extent  admire  him  and  believe  in  him.     Stein 

himself  tells  us  that  this  ridiculous  overture  did  not  and 

:ould  not  make  the  smallest  impression  upon  him,  and  the 

'.ountry  was  saved  from  all  the  evils  of  a  violent  and  in- 

>ensate  reaction. 

There  was  a  middle  course.  Bitter  experience  had 
taught  the  King  what  mistakes  he  had  made  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  in  the  choice  of  advisers ;  slowly  he  had 
learnt  to  distinguish  in  some  degree  between  a  man  with  a 
character  and  a  mere  courtier,  a  man  with  a  head  and  a 
mere  official.  Now  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  Stein, 
he  remembered  the  other  adviser  who  alone  deserved  to 
be  compared  with  him  and  who,  a  year  before,  had  struggled 
along  with  him  against  Beyme;  he  remembered  Harden- 
berg.  Perhaps  it  struck  him  that  Stein  and  Hardenberg 
resembled  each  other  in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
treated  by  Napoleon,  for  only  a  year  and  a  half  before 
Napoleon  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  fight  forty 
years  than  negotiate  while  Hardenberg  continued  in  office. 
It  may  have  occurred  to  him  that  if  Nature  had  denied  to 
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himself  the  power  of  reading  character,  she  had  granted 
that  talent  to  Napoleon,  and  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
Napoleon's  discernment  by  simply  reversing  his  conclusion, 
for  it  was  tolerably  safe  to  conclude  that  any  Minister 
whom  Napoleon  wished  to  expel  from  power  in  Prussia 
must  be  a  good  one.  Not  that  it  would  be  safe  to  recall 
Hardenberg,  but  the  King  wished  at  least  to  obtain  his 
advice  at  such  an  important  crisis.  He  was  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Marienwerder. 

It  is  not  very  clear  in  what  form  the  application  for  his 
advice  was  made.  According  to  Schdn,  who  was  likely  to 
have  good  information,  as  he  was  so  intimately  concerned. 
Stein's  list  of  Ministers  was  simply  laid  before  Hardenberg 
for  his  opinion,  and  Hardenberg,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
recover  his  personal  influence  in  the  King's  counsels — so  he 
himself  avowed  later  to  Schdn— proposed  his  own  protege 
Altenstein  to  be  Finance  Minister  in  the  place  of  Schdn. 
According  to  this  account  the  appointment  was  substantially 
Hardenberg's  and  the  responsibihty  of  it  hes  with  him. 
That  the  King  should  adopt  his  suggestion  after  having 
given  him  the  trouble  of  advising,  and  while  he  accepted 
Stein's  choice  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  would  seem 
almost  inevitable,  and  it  woidd  be  Mttle  better  than  spiteful 
to  remark  that  Altenstein  was  Nagler's  connexion,  and  that 
it  was  understood  in  the  Queen's  closet  that  Altenstein,  if 
he  were  appointed,  would  find  the  money  for  the  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg.  The  other  account  throws  the  responsibility 
on  the  King  and  Queen,  and  makes  this  unworthy  personal 
motive  the  ruling  one,  for  it  represents  the  King  as  pro- 
posing to  Hardenberg  on  the  suggestion  of  Nagler  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  preferred  Sch5n  or  Altenstein  for  Minister 
of  Finance,  a  question  which,  considering  Hardenbeig's 
personal  relations  with  Altenstein,  it  was  hardly  possible  ^r 
him  to  answer  but  in  one  way.  But  it  is  strongly  against 
this  version  of  the  matter  that  Schdn,  who  seldom  errs  on 
the  magnanimous  side,  knows  nothing  of  it. 

As  it  proved,  Altenstein  performed  for  Hardenberg  the 
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service  which  Addington  rendered  to  Pitt  between  1800  and 
1804.  He  kept  the  place  warm  for  him,  until  in  18 10  Har- 
denberg.  Napoleon's  distrust  of  him  being  at  last  forgotten, 
pushed  his  nominee  on  one  side  and  returned  to  power,  re- 
viving the  dictatorial  system  which  he  had  first  introduced 
in  1806  and  imder  which  Stein  had  afterwards  governed. 

Thus  Dohna  and  Altenstein  succeeded  to  the  power  laid 
down  by  Stein.  Golz  continued  to  hold  the  Foreign  Port- 
folio; nothing  better  could  be  suggested,  since  subserviency 
to  France  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Beyme  had  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  the  title  of  High  Chancellor,  and 
thusBeyme's  favour  outlived  in  the  end  that  of  his  adversary 
Stein,  though  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  objection  had 
never  been  to  Beyme's  character,  but  to  his  unsatisfactory 
relation  as  a  Cabinet  Secretary  to  the  King  and  the  Minis- 
ters, and  that  he  now  appeared  as  a  legitimate  and  respon- 
sible Minister.  If  we  regard  Beyme  as  the  King's  nominee, 
Altenstein  as  Hardenberg's,  and  Dohna  as  Stein's,  it  may 
appear  that  the  new  Ministry  was  an  honest  attempt  to  do 
the  best  for  the  country  which  was  possible  when  all  dis- 
tinguished talent  was  proscribed  by  Napoleon.  There  was 
one  redeeming  point,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all. 
Stein  himself,  it  may  be,  could  be  better  spared  than  Scham- 
horst,  and  Schamhorst  remained  at  the  War  Department. 
His  want  of  dash  and  self-assertion  has  been  remarked 
above  as  possibly  a  defect  in  his  military  character,  but  it 
was  most  fortunate  that  he  succeeded  in  escaping  notice 
now.  Many  believed  that  his  reticence  and  reserve  were 
calculated,  or  that  they  were  the  effect  of  the  rebuffs  and 
slights  to  which  his  want  of  birth  had  exposed  him.  "He  is 
a  crafty  man  in  his  way,"  writes  Sch6n.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Napoleon,  even  when  his  suspicions  were  most  roused, 
ever  discovered  the  great  organiser  at  the  head  of  the  Prus- 
sian military  administration.  Yet  what  must  have  been  the 
fate  of  Prussia  if  he  had  insisted  upon  placing  some  puzzle- 
headed  Mack  or  Massenbach  there? 

We  shall  see  that  with  this  exception  the  new  arrange- 
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ment  had  no  success.  Not  only  did  Dohna  and  Altenstein 
completely  disappoint  expectation,  but  the  reformed  system 
was  evidently  too  new  to  bear  so  sudden  a  change,  so  that 
their  failure  was  not  the  ordinary  failure  of  inefficient 
Ministers  which  leaves  room  for  much  efficient  action  in  that 
part  of  government  which  moves  automatically,  but  an 
almost  complete  collapse  of  Government.  Hardenberg** 
intervention  in  1810  probably  saved  the  last  wreck  of  the 
State,  but  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the  blow  which  now  fell 
on  Stein,  that  he  could  not  then  or  for  long  after  think  thit 
though  he  had  fallen  himself  his  work  remained.  What  lie 
had  done  was  perhaps  in  amount  more  than  he  had  ex- 
pected to  do;  it  was  more  than  has  been  done  by  almost 
any  other  statesman  in  an  equal  time.  But  it  seemed  to 
have  been  done  in  vain,  and  to  be  likely  in  no  long 
time  to  perish  in  the  ruin  that  threatened  the  Prussian 
Monarchy. 

Before  he  retired  Stein  reported  on  one  more  matter  of 
importance  which  had  been  laid  before  him  by  the  King, 
and  the  last  counsel  he  gave  his  sovereign  was  not  the  least 
characteristic  and  instructive.  What  time  should  be  fixed 
for  the  visit  to  St.  Petersburg?  and  Was  it  advisable  for  the 
royal  family  to  return  at  once  to  Berlin  now  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  it  by  the  French  troops  made  return  possible?  These 
two  questions  were  submitted  to  him,  and  Stein's  report  is 
dated  November  22nd. 

Those  who  were  connected  with  this  Ministry  of  Reform, 
when  later  they  looked  back  upon  the  period  which  the 
King  spent  at  Kdnigsberg,  were  aware  that  one  cause  why 
so  many  reforms  were  accomplished  was  that  the  King  was 
at  Kdnigsberg  and  not  at  Berlin.  In  other  words,  he  rose 
above  himself  when  he  was  separated  from  his  Court.  In 
general  it  may  be  observed  of  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
the  Continent  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  Monarchy  was  beneficial  but  that  it  was  corrupted 
by  its  association  with  a  Court.  The  vigorous  and  success- 
,  ful  Monarchs  of  that  age— there  were[many — almost  always 
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quarrelled  with  court-life.  Such  had  been  conspicuously 
the  case  with  Frederick  William  I.  and  Frederick  the  Great; 
such  also  with  the  Czar  Peter,  Charles  XIL,  the  Emperor 
Joseph.  The  violent  catastrophe  of  Monarchy  in  France  was 
not  less  conspicuously  caused  by  the  luxuriance  with  which 
court-life  had  been  allowed  to  flourish  and  the  elaboration 
with  which  the  Kings  had  cultivated  it.  In  France  the  King 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  Court,  his  life  sacrificed  to  its  cere- 
monial, his  intellect  sophisticated,  and  his  very  sense  of  his 
own  interest  confused  by  its  artificial  ways  of  thinking.  It 
is  in  this  light  that  the  Court  appears  to  Stein,  and  he  evi- 
dently fears  that  the  return  to  Berlin  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
return  to  that  corrupting  atmosphere  from  which  the  King 
had  imbibed  the  feebleness  which  had  ruined  his  reign. 
After  speaking  of  the  joy  with  which  the  people  will  wel- 
come the  King  back  to  his  capital,  he  continues  thus : 

At  the  same  time  residence  in  Berlin  will  bring  the  King  into  immediate 
contact  with  all  the  machinery  of  domestic  and  foreign  intrigue  which  is  now 
set  in  such  violent  motion,  he  will  be  watched  more  carefully  on  all  sides ,  and 
'zoiR  not  bg  able  to  act  •with  so  tnuck  external  independence  in  the  great  events 
ivkich  are  to  be  expected  in  the  foUtnuing year. 

He  must  accordingly  secure  himself  against  the  influence  of  foreign 
Cabals,  withdraw  himself  more  from  observation,  and  maintain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible his  external  independence. 

One  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the  domestic  Cabal  is  General 
KOckeritz.  He  is  the  point  of  union  for  a  multitude  of  people  partly  weak, 
timid  and  inert,  partly  slaves  of  old  routine,  partly  subject  to  foreign  influence ; 
he  is  the  channel  through  which  their  opinions  reach  the  Sovereign ,  and  a  spy 
upon  his  resolutions,  and  he  very  oflen  hinders  the  access  of  well-disposed 
people  to  the  Sovereign.  His  dismissal  would  have  the  most  beneficial  results, 
and  would  be  a  mark  of  the  Sovereign's  esteem  for  the  opinion  of  the  well-dis- 
posed and  faithful  servants  of  his  person  and  his  State. 

On  the  point  of  taking  his  departure  Stein  sees  no  reason 
for  sparing  KSckeritz  any  longer.  His  wrath  against  him 
has  now  been  pent  up  for  two  years  and  a  half,  since  the 
time  when  out  of  consideration  for  the  King's  feelings  he 
omitted  a  similar  attack  in  his  Representation  of  the  Faulty 
Organisation,  &c.  (Vol.  i.  p.  204).    He  continues: 
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Things  of  the  greatest  moment  are  read  and  spoken  of  in  the  interior  of 
the  fiunily,  very  much  of  less  importance  is  discussed  in  die  evening  at  tea,  the 
chamber  of  Frau  v.  Voss  is  not  without  visitors ,  here  are  seen  ambassadors, 
soldiers ,  men  of  afiairs ,  people  of  all  sorts  and  ways  of  thinking — how  is  it 
possible  with  such  an  arrangement  to  keep  secrets?  The  most  important 
afi&urs  become  the  talk  of  the  town — ^it  is  known,  for  instance,  that  I  have  laid 
Don  Cevallos'  Memoir  before  the  King,  and  the  contents  of  this  document,  so 
disgraceful  to  Napoleon ,  are  made  known, — it  is  known  to  women  of  no  mark 
what  persons  have  been  proposed  by  me  for  Finance  Minister  and  Affiaister  of 
the  Interior — now  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  my  share  in  these 
appointments  should  remain  secret. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  Court  should  consist  only  of  peirsons  of 

perfect  rectitude  and  reticence,  who  deserve  to  be  near  die  Sovereign.   is 

charged  with  a  disposition  to  chattering  and  a  propensity  to  lying ;   does  sach 

a  person  deserve  to  share  the  entire  life  of  the  royal  family?    is  notorious 

for  his  interested  views,  his  covetousness,  which  expresses  itself  in  many  ways, 
he  is  an  invalid,  his  whole  appearance  a  caricature ;  strange,  that  the  choice 
and  oversight  over  the  King's  servants  should  remain  entrusted  to  him  I  I  had 
reason  to  hope  that  H.  v.  Maltzahn  would  obtain  his  place.,  this  hope  seems 
now  frustrated. 

Let  these  people  be  dismissed,  and  let  the  visits  which  the  Countess  Vos 
receives  be  differently  arranged ;  let  her  fix  certain  days  and  hours  for  seeing 
people,  and  be  inaccessible  at  other  times. 

The  Countess  has  not  a  word  in  her  diary,  recently 
published,  about  this  attack  upon  her  receptions.  Stein 
adds: 

Residence  in  Berlin  should  not  be  declared  or  considered  as  a  fixed  ai^ 
rangement,  but  the  King's  resolutbn  often  and  for  long  periods  to  visit  his 
other  capitals,  such  as  KOnigsberg  and  Breslau,  ought  to  be  announced. 
It  would  be  very  advisable  to  send  the  Crown  Prince  to  study  at  Kdnigs- 
berg. 

If  the  return  to  Berlin  is  necessary  and  beneficial  as  gratifying  the  hopes 
and  quieting  the  doubts  of  many  people,  the  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  would  have 
to  be  postponed.  This  would  besides  have  the  appearance  abroad  of  a  politi- 
cal journey,  and  throw  open  to  no  good  purpose  a  wide  field  to  conjecture  and 
speculation,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  postpone  it  till  the  summer. 

The  visit  to  St.  Petersbtu-g  was  not  given  up,  but  it  is 
observable  that  the  King  remained  for  a  whole  year  longer 
at  Kdnigsberg  and  also  that  in  18 13,  when  he  at  last  roused 
himself  to  resist  the  tyrant,  his  first  step  was  to  quit  Berlin 
for  Breslau. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  report,  on  November 
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24th,  Stein  procured  the  royal  assent  to  his  great  scheme  of 
Administrative  Reform,  and  laid  down  his  office. 

The  King  declared  that  he  sanctioned  the  scheme  "with 
full  assurance  of  its  solidity,"  but,  as  we  have  seen,  for  want 
of  the  last  formality,  publication,  it  did  not  become  a  law. 
He  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  will  pay  the  greatest 
regard  to  the  Hst  of  recommendations  to  appointments 
which  Stein  had  sent  in,  and  would  have  accepted  it  at 
once,  but  that  he  thought  it  right  that  the  new  heads  of  de- 
partments should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  of  these. 
Count  Dohna  was  absent.    He  adds : 

It  is  indeed  a  most  painful  feeling  to  me  that  I  am  compelled  to  part  with 
a  man  of  your  sort  who  had  the  most  just  claim  on  my  confidence  and  at  the 
same  time  had  the  public  confidence  in  the  most  lively  degree. 

It  is  a  consolation  that  these  reflexions ,  and  with  them  the  consciousness  | 
of  haying  laid  the  first  foundation ,  given  the  first  impulse  to  a  new,  improved,  ) 
and  strenghtened  organisation  of  the  fabric  of  the  State ,  which  lay  in  ruins,  / 
must  afford  you  the  deepest  and  at  the  same  time  the  noblest  satis&ction  and  | 
solace.  .* 

Fribdrich  Wilhblm. 


CHAPTER  V. 
stein's  PROSCRIPTION. 

Stein  was  now  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which 
Hardenberg  had  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  1807.  He 
was  about  to  lay  down  a  dictatorship  and  to  transmit  the 
government  of  the  State  into  other  hands.  But  in  another 
respect  his  circumstances  were  unlike,  for  he  had  con- 
siderable doubt  of  the  ability  of  his  successors  to  carry  on 
his  work,  whereas  Hardenberg  knew  that  a  strong  man,  a 
man  in  matters  of  internal  government  stronger  than  him- 
self, was  to  succeed  him.  In  spite  of  this  difference,  how- 
ever, he  felt  no  less  than  Hardenberg  had  felt  a  desire  to 
leave  behind  him  some  written  document  which  might 
convey  his  opinion  about  the  requirements  of  the  State.  We 
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remember  Hardenberg's  Political  Testament,  how  he  com- 
posed a  sort  of  pamphlet,  in  which  he  examined  each  de- 
partment of  State  and  suggested,  much  at  his  ease,  the 
sweeping  changes  that  another  was  to  introduce.  Stein  was 
induced  by  somewhat  different  considerations  to  leave  a 
Political  Testament.  He  was  no  friend  of  unnecessary  writ- 
ing ;  scarcely  ever  in  his  life,  indeed,  did  he  write  anything 
without  an  inmiediate  practical  object.  But  his  work  was 
broken  in  the  middle,  and  he  wanted  his  successors  to  know 
what  plans  he  had  been  prevented  from  bringing  forward. 
It  was  also  urgently  necessary,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
to  boast  or  to  preach,  that  he  should  leave  some  testimony 
to  the  high  principles  and  objects  he  had  kept  before  his 
mind,  which  were  now  only  too  likely  to  be  forgotten.  It 
seems  that  he  had  been  turning  this  plan  over  in  his  thoughts 
for  some  time.  A  general  account  of  the  changes  recently 
made  in  Prussia  had  been  admitted,  though  naturally  without 
any  mention  of  Stein's  name,  into  the  Moniteur  of  October 
15th.  We  have  seen  him  also  recommending  the  King  to 
publish  a  similar  recital  in  a  proclamation  to  his  people, 
and  how  the  King  declined  to  do  this,  apparently  for  the 
very  reason  for  which  Stein  desired  it  to  be  done,  namely, 
that  it  would  commit  him  to  the  Stein  policy.  The  draught 
of  this  Proclamation  lies  before  us  and  bears  date  October 
2 1  St.  So  far  as  it  merely  recapitulates  what  the  reader 
knows  already  it  need  not  detain  us,  but  what  does  it  reveal 
about  the  further  schemes  which  the  Administration  had  in 
view?  To  show  this  I  extract  the  following  paragraphs, 
observing  that  their  language  was  necessarily  made  some- 
what general,  both  because  the  designs  they  announced 
were  not  yet  quite  mature,  and  because  they  were  an- 
nounced within  hearing  of  Napoleon. 


Wherever  a  distinction  of  rights  between  citizen  and  citizen  still  remains  it 
must  be  levelled. 

All  inequalities  in  the  laws  and  in  legal  procedure  must  be  removed,  every 
special  jurisdiction  must  cease;  for  jurisdiction  flows  from  sovereign  power. 
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not  from  landownership ,  and  all  citizens  of  the  State  must  be  equal  before  the 
law  and  before  the  laws. 

In  the  military  class  yon  see  already  all  exclusive  pretensions  abolished. 
FoK  the  future  only  the  better-grounded  pretensions  of  merit,  of  personal  worth 
and  attainments,  must  be  recognized  in  Uiat  service,  and  through  them  it  must 
be  open  to  the  meanest  and  poorest  as  to  the  highest  in  rank  and  wealth  to 
reach  the  highest  degrees  of  military  honour.  No  longer  must  degrading  treat- 
ment crush  and  harden  the  defender  of  the  countiy,  no  disgraceful  corporal 
punishment  make  the  man  of  honour  shrink  from  gladly  fulfilling  the  sacred 
duty,  common  to  all  citizens,  of  bearing  arms  for  the  fatherland. 

Your  King  at  the  same  time  meditates  giving  simplicity  and  promptitude 
to  the  administration  of  your  a£fairs  and  to  the  despatch  of  business  in  all  the 
of3ices  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  henceforth 
there  be  no  longer  more  writing  than  doing ,  that  so  much  time  be  no  longer 
wasted  in  empty  formalities.  This  is  not  the  place  to  make  known  what  has 
been  resolved  with  this  object.  It  shall  be  made  known  at  the  proper  time. 
No  branch  either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  Administration  of  the  State  but 
awaits  important  improvements. 

Lest  however  in  your  anxiety  for  what  is  temporal  you  overlook  what  is 
eternal  I  shall  make  religion  and  its  exercise  my  special  and  preeminent  care. 
To  the  end  that  this  iiunost  source  of  life,  whence  comes  strength  to  perform 
all  duties  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  be  never  dried  up  within  you,  there  shall 
be  held  watchful  oversight  alike  over  the  sanctity  of  public  worship,  and  over 
the  purity  and  blamelessness  of  the  order  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
service  of  religion  and  is  bound  by  doctrine  and  example  to  be  as  guides  and 
instructors  to  adult  men ,  and  protection  and  furtherance  shall  be  rendered, 
without  distinction  of  confessions,  to  their  consideration  and  dignity. 

Also  the  education  of  youth  to  become  a  vigorous  generation ,  maintaining 
and  unfolding  further  the  high  objects  of  the  State,  is  already  the  subject  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  ofHcials  presiding  over  that  province  and  will 
continue  to  be  so.  The  youth  of  Prussia  must  at  last  enter  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  long-prepared  uniform  system  of  national  culture  based  upon  a  new  and 
solid  foundation.  The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  men  devoted  to  this  honourable 
occupation  must  be  supported  by  my  most  sympathetic  care  even  for  their 
material  welfare. 

If  we  examine  these  paragraphs  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  they  point  partly  at  measures  which  we  have  already 
considered ,  but  that  they  also  announce  further  measures 
soon  to  be  proposed.  In  the  military  paragraph  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  conscription  is  very  timidly  and  obscurely 
intimated.  The  paragraph  immediately  following  describes 
plainly  the  Administrative  Reform,  which  was  so  nearly 
complete,  in  its  two  great  parts,  the  Reform  of  the  Central 
and  that  of  the  Local  Administration.    But  it  seems  to  hint 
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at  something  more.  The  statement  that  the  Constitution  as 
well  as  the  Administration  will  receive  important  alterations 
is  evidently  not  inserted  for  nothing.  Such  an  expression 
is  evidently  of  the  kind  that  would  be  used  if,  for  example, 
some  experiment  in  parliamentary  government  were  about 
to  be  made. 

Besides  this  we  make  out  the  following  programme, 
(i)  Abolition  of  patrimonial  jurisdiction,  (2)  an  Ecclesiastical 
Reform,  (3)  an  Educational  Reform. 

A  Political  Testament  would  naturally  take  a  somewhat 
different  form  from  a  Proclamation,  as  being  intended  for 
circulation,  not  among  the  people,  but  only  among  a  few 
officials,  and  therefore  admitting  of  more  particularity  and 
precision.  The  document  which  was  now,  in  the  last  days 
of  Stein's  official  life,  drawn  up  differs  just  so  from  the  Pro- 
clamation.   It  is  as  follows: 


Circumstances  which  it  is  needless  to  describe  demanded  my  retirement 
from  the  public  service,  for  which  I  live  and  for  which  I  shall  live. 

In  foreign  affairs  necessity  rules  with  such  powerful  sway  that  the  voice 
of  an  individual  has  here  little  effect.  I  gave  my  attention  to  internal  ad- 
ministration. The  problem  was  to  remove  the  discord  (Disharmonie)  which 
exists  in  the  nation ,  to  terminate  the  strife  of  classes  which  destroyed  oar 
happiness,  to  create  for  each  man  the  legal  possibility  of  developing  his  powers 
freely  in  a  moral  direction,  and  in  this  way  to  force  the  nation  to  love  King  and 
Country  in  such  sort  as  gladly  to  devote  property  and  life  for  them. 

With  your  assistance,  gentlemen,  much  is  already  done.  The  last  relic  of 
slavery,  hereditary  serfdom,  is  abolished ,  and  that  sure  bulwaric  of  a  throne, 
the  will  of  free  men,  is  set  up.  The  unrestricted  right  to  the  acquisition  of 
landed  property  has  been  proclaimed.  To  the  people  has  been  restored  the 
permission  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  The  Towns 
have  been  freed  from  tutelage,  and  other  fetters  of  less  importance,  which  only 
benefited  individuals  and  so  injured  patriotism,  have  been  loosed.  Let  what 
has  been  already  done  be  firmly  maintained,  and  but  few  capital  steps  remain 
to  be  taken.  I  take  the  liberty  of  enumerating  them  to  you  one  by  one,  not  to 
guide  your  actions,  for  your  insight  and  patriotism  need  no  guidance »  bat  to 
give  you  a  standard  by  which  you  may  estimate  my  actions  and  views.      ^ 

X.  Government  can  only  proceed  from  the  Sovereign  Power.  When  the 
right  to  determine  and  guide  the  actions  of  a  fellow-subject  can  be  inherited 
and  purchased  with  a  piece  of  ground ,  the  Sovereign  Power  loses  at  once  its 
dignity,  and  in  the  aggrieved  subject  attachment  to  the  State  is  weakened.  Be 
no  man  master  but  the  King  so  £ax  as  that  term  denotes  the  power  of  police, 
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and  let  his  prerogative  be  exercised  by  his  delegate  alone.    Proposals  for 
carrying  out  this  principle  have  already  issued  from  the  General  Department. 

2.  Let  him  who  has  jurisdiction  be  dependent  only  on  the  Sovereign 
Power.  For  it  weakens  the  belief  in  its  own  indefeasible  right,  it  shakes  the 
opinion  of  its  own  high  dignity  and  the  sense  of  its  inviolable  sanctity,  when  it 
forces  a  subject  to  seek  justice  in  a  court  where  the  judge  is  dependent  on  his 
adversary.    The  abolition  of  Patrimonial  Jurisdiction  is  already  initiated. 

3.  Hereditary  serfdom  is  abolished.  In  some  districts  however  there 
subsist  Ordinances  of  Service  which  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  people.  At- 
tempts have  also  been  made,  as  the  last  report  of  the  Gvil  Commissaries  of  the 
Province  of  Silesia  shows,  to  restore  hereditary  serfdom  in  some  points  by  new 
Ordinances  of  Service.  On  this  side  will  the  most  violent  assault  be  made 
upon  the  first  Fundamental  Law  of  our  State,  our  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Till 
now  these  attempts  seemed  to  me  to  deserve  no  attention,  partly  because  they 
were  made  only  by  some  landowners,  who  are  not  the  nation  but  only  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  but  especially  because  it  was  not  to  be  diought  of  that  these 
individuals  should  make  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  personality  of  numerous 
fellow-subjects.  In  my  opinion  no  new  Ordinances  of  Service  are  needed  but 
only  the  abolition  of  those  which  exist.  What  the  Code  enacts  about  the  con- 
dition of  servants  seems  to  me  fully  sufHcient.  On  those  three  propositions  the 
freedom  of  die  subject,  his  right  and  his  fidelity,  are  grounded.  All  arrange- 
ments which  are  deduced  from  them  can  only  do  good.  The  next  means  of 
improvement  seems  to  be 

4.  A  universal  national  representation.  May  the  right  and  power  of  our 
King  ever  remain  to  us,  as  they  were  to  me,  sacred  1  But  that  this  right  and 
this  unrestricted  power  may  do  the  good  which  it  is  in  them  to  do,  it  seemed  to 
me  necessary  to  give  to  the  Sovereign  Power  a  means  of  informing  itself  of  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  of  giving  life  to  its  decrees.  When  the  nation  is 
entirely  denied  a  share  in  operations  of  the  State,  when  it  is  forbidden  even  to 
administer  its  own  communal  aflairs,  it  is  speedily  led  to  regard  the  Govern- 
ment as  either  indifferent,  or  in  particular  cases  as  even  opposed  to  itself. 
Hence  the  resistance,  or  at  least  coldness,  which  is  shown  when  sacrifices  are 
demanded  for  the  existence  of  the  State.  Hitherto  where  popular  represen- 
tation existed  among  us  it  was  most  imperfectly  organised.  My  plan  therefore 
was  that  every  active  citizen  of  the  State,  whether  he  possessed  100  hides  or 
one,  whether  he  was  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufacture,  or  trade,  whether 
he  had  the  business  of  a  citizen,  or  was  attached  to  the  State  by  intellectual 
ties,  had  a  right  to  representation.  Several  plans  which  have  been  submitted 
to  me  have  been  by  me  laid  before  the  Kling.  On  the  execution  or  rejection  of 
such  a  plan  depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  State,  for  in  this  way  only  can  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  be  positively  awakened  and  quickened. 

5.  Between  our  two  principal  classes,  that  of  the  noblesse  and  that  of  the 
citizen,  there  exists  absolutely  no  connexion.  In  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other  a  man  renounces  his  former  class  entirely.  This  has  produced  of  ne- 
cessity the  tension  which  we  see.  The  noblesse  is  too  numerous  to  maintain 
the  high  importance  which  may  be  attributed  to  it,  and  it  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  numbers.    In  the  occupation  which  till  now  it  monopolised  and  the 
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official  service  to  which  it  alone  was  admitted  it  has  been  necessary  for  die 
preservation  of  the  whole  State  to  allow  competition.  The  noblesse  will  be 
obliged  in  consequence  to  enter  into  businesses  and  occupations  which  conflict 
with  the  distinction  to  which  it  lays  claim  in  r^ht  of  birth.  This  will  make  it 
an  object  of  mockery,  and  will  deprive  it  by  a  speedy  consequence  even  of  the 
respect  to  which  the  nobleman  is  entitled  merely  as  a  citizen  of  the  State.  At 
present  every  class  separately  demands  the  support  of  die  Sovereign  Power, 
and  whatever  good,  whatever  right,  is  done  to  one,  another  regards  as  a  dero- 
gation. This  ix^ures  public  spirit  and  confidence  in  the  Government.  This 
view  has  led  me  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  noblesse.  The 
negotiations  on  this  subject  lie  before  you.  By  a  union  of  the  noblesse  with 
the  other  Estates  the  nation  will  be  linked  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  memory  of  noble  actions  which  deserve  immortality  will 
be  preserved  in  a  higher  degree.     This  union  meanwhile  will 

6.  Give  a  vital  foundation  to  the  universal  obligation  to  defend  the 
country,  and  this  universality  also  must  of  necessity  excite  a  correspoading 
zeal  for  the  Government  in  every  class.  The  peasant-class  alone,  having 
been  so  long  held  back  by  hereditary  serfdom,  will  still  need  some  positive 
support  to  increase  its  personal  sense  of  importance.  Under  this  head  1 
place 

7.  The  adoption  of  legal  measures  for  the  abolition  of  corv^es.  Fixed 
Services  rendered  by  the  possessor  of  one  piece  of  land  to  the  possessor  of 
another  are  indeed  no  evil  in  themselves,  provided  that  personal  fireedom  is 
possessed  along  with  them.  Still  such  services  bring  with  them  a  certain 
dependence,  a  certain  arbitrary  treatment  of  those  who  serve,  which  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  national  spirit.  It  only  needs  that  the  State  should  create  the 
legal  possibility  of  the  extinction  of  them  Oust  as  it  favours  the  dissolntion 
of  commonalties)  so  that  each  may  be  able  to  demand  a  settlement  on  fixed 
conditions.  This  will  be  sufficient,  taken  together  with  that  progress  of  the 
people  which  must  necessarily  follow  from  those  fundamental  principles,  to 
cause  those  who  owe  such  services  to .  make  use  of  the  permission  granted 
to  them. 

8.  In  order  however  that  all  these  arrangements  may  fully  attain  their 
end,  the  internal  development  of  the  nation,  and  that  loyalty  and  fiuth,  love 
to  King  and  Country,  may  truly  prosper ;  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people 
must  be  quickened  into  new  life.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  pre- 
scriptions and  ordinances  alone.  And  yet  it  behoves  the  Government  earnestly 
to  take  to  heart  this  great  interest,  and  by  the  dismissal  of  unworthy  clergy- 
men, the  rejection  of  frivolous  or  ignorant  Candidates,  and  the  improvement 
of  theological  seminaries,  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  order ;  and  also 
by  an  appropriate  settlement  of  clerical  dues,  and  by  provision  for  the  de- 
corous solemnity  of  the  external  worship  of  God,  to  promote  attachment  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions. 

9.  In  this  department  however,  as  in  general,  most  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth.  Could  we  by  a  method  grounded 
on  the  internal  nature  of  man  develope  frt>m  within  every  spiritual  gift,  rouse 
and  nourish  every  noble  principle  of  life,  carefully  avoiding  one-sided  culture, 
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could  we  diligently  nurse  those  instincts,  hitherto  so  often  with  shallow  in- 
difference disregarded,  on  which  rests  the  force  and  dignity  of  man. 

Love  to  God,  King,  and  Fatherland, 

then  might  we  hope  to  see  a  generation  grow  up  vigorous  both  in  body  and 
soul,  and  a  better  prospect  for  the  future  unfold  itself.  Assuredly  if  the  views 
here  suggested  should  be  seriously  pursued,  all  small  defects  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, for  example  the  defects  of  our  financial  system,  will  speedly  disappear* 
I  may  be  allowed,  gentlemen,  to  congratulate  you  on  being  called  to  this  task, 
and  even  though  many  difficulties  await  you,  your  courage  will  be  sustained 
and  the  success  of  your  endeavours  assured  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  work  and  by  the  good  will  and  constancy  of  the  King,  for  which  pledges 
have  been  given  in  the  new  arrangements,  civil  and  military,  which  have  been 
made. 

This  Testament  is  dated  November  24th,  that  is,  the  day 
of  Stein's  resignation,  but  he  delayed  for  some  time  after- 
wards to  add  his  signature.  The  document  resembles  closely 
in  its  general  design  and  in  its  substance  the  draught  Pro- 
clamation to  which  I  have  compared  it,  but  is  much  more 
definite  and  conveys  in  plain  language  many  things  which 
in  the  Proclamation  were  only  hinted  at.  In  particular  we 
discover  from  it  that  Stein  had  advanced  some  way  in  the 
preparation  of  a  scheme  of  national  representation,  and  also 
that  he  meditated  a  reform  of  the  noblesse. 

The  former  discovery,  though  it  will  not  surprise  us,  is 
evidently  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  add  from  other  sources  further  information 
about  the  scheme.  What  in  later  life  Stein  thought  on  this 
subject  we  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  considering, 
and  we  have  already  observed  that  at  an  earlier  time  when 
he  was  only  Finance  Minister  he  had  been  impressed  with 
the  necessity,  if  only  on  financial  grounds,  of  giving  Prussia 
some  sort  of  parliamentary  constitution.  But  as  he  was  not 
allowed  time  during  his  dictatorial  ministry  to  realise  these 
views,  so  little  information  remains  to  us  about  the  de- 
liberations on  the  subject,  which  were  broken  off  by  his 
retirement.  He  tells  us  that  "several  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him;''  of  these  only  one  has  been  preserved,  the 
author  of  which  was  his  old  friend  and  successor  in  West- 
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phalia,  Vincke.  From  this  paper  I  extract  here  whatever  is 
most  instructive.  Stein's  remark  about  the  resistance  or  at 
least  coldness  shown  by  the  people  when  sacrifices  were 
required  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  representation, 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  following: 

Never  was  the  want  of  wellrconstituted  Estates  more  painfully  felt  than 
in  the  late  unhappy  time,  in  the  Provinces  which  either  were  not  provided 
with  them  at  all,  or  in  which  they  were  ill  composed,  or  their  practical  in- 
fluence had  been  quite  destroyed ;  particularly  when  the  Local  Administratioa 
on  its  side  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  could  not  promptly  and  suitably 
reorganize  them  so  as  they  might  have  been  most  useful  to  the  district  in  the 
new  circumstances,  but  continued  the  old  feud  with  new  vigour  for  fear  of  los- 
ing something  of  their  imagined  estimation. 

He  asks  the  question  whether  representation  is  recon- 
cilable with  monarchical  institutions,  and  replies  that  a 
Monarch  who  is  conscious  of  high  aims  and  does  not  reduce 
everything  to  money  and  soldiers,  in  fact  that  a  Prussian 
Monarch  will  neither  fear  nor  be  ashamed  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  best  and  highest  forces  in  the  administration  of 
the  State ;  and  he  points  to  the  contrast,  at  that  nioment  so 
striking,  between  England  and  France,  remarking  how  even 
under  a  declining  ruler  England,  because  she  had  a  repre- 
sentation and  a  public  opinion,  maintained  herself  alone 
against  Napoleon,  who,  on  ihe  other  side,  could  never  hand 
on  his  power  to  a  successor  because  he  had  not  given  his 
State  a  constitution,  and  how  the  English  King's  power, 
though  restricted  for  evil,  was  very  great  for  good.  He 
then  comes  closer  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  Prussia, 
which  he  paints  clearly  in  a  few  sentences. 

In  the  Prussian  State  we  were  accustomed  to  divide  the  inhabitants  into 
three  different  classes.  Peasants,  Citizens,  and  Nobles;  sometimes  we  added 
the  Lords  (Standesherrn)  as  owners  of  the  larger  estates,  to  which  were 
attached  some  sovereign  Rights,  and  the  Spirituality,  which  was  represented 
only  by  the  members  of  Chapters,  Abbots,  Spiritual  Orders  of  Knighthood, 
and  Universities.  The  two  latter  (/.  e.  Citizens  and  Nobles)  might  for  the 
future  disappear  as  separate  classes;  the  establishment  of  unlimited  free  trade 
will  remove  the  distinction  between  Town  and  Country;  they  will  cease  to  re- 
gard each  other  as  enemies,  and  have  for  the  future  a  common  interest ; 
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hereditary  serfdom  is  abolished;  the  way  is  open  for  a  free  circulation  of 
landed  property,  which  will  favour  the  increase  of  the  small  free  landowners ; 
the  Noblesse  is  cut  adrift  from  the  monopoly  of  large  landed  Estates  and  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  trade ;  its  preferential  right  to  officers'  posts  is  at  an  end ; 
if  compulsory  military  service  should  be  introduced  again  it  will  be  extended 
to  all  inhabitants ;  patrimonial  jurisdiction  and  privilegia  fori  will  have  to  go 
too,  as  well  as  exemption  from  taxes  where  it  still  exbts,  though  no  doubt  with 
compensation.  Thus  of  the  old  characteristic  marks  of  noblesse  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  other  classes  there  remains  (for  good  or  ill,  that  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose)  nothing  beyond  titles  and  coats  of  arms,  mere  rank 
which  cannot  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  representative  system,  and  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  considerations  of  rank  in  civil  society  in  determining  who  are  the 
most  serviceable  men  for  speakers  and  popular  representatives. 

He  adds  that  property  may  still  be  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation, as  in  the  ancient  Germanic  system;  only  personal 
property,  as  well  as  real,  must  now  be  recognized.  He  goes 
on  to  compare  the  systems  of  representation  which  had 
been  established  in  the  Napoleonic  States  (under  which,  he 
says,  **the  Government  represents  itself)  with  the  English 
form,  which  in  itself  he  infinitely  prefers,  but  which,  he 
holds,  cannot,  be  reproduced  in  Prussia. 

A  Parliament  with  two  Chambers  cannot  be  created  where  the  nobility 
has  so  little  property,  such  small  estates,  and  where  there  is  such  a  multitude 
of  poor  nobles ;  moreover,  considering  the  geographical  considerations  and  the 
slight  consolidation  of  the  country,  States  General  will  not  suffice ;  there  must 
be  Provincial  Estates  for  each  of  the  six  principal  divisions  into  which  the  terri- 
tory falls  under  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 

The  scheme  which  he  proceeds  to  sketch  is  not  so  bold 
as  that  which  Stein  indicates ;  the  latter,  indeed,  would  seem 
based  on  universal  suffrage,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it 
is  only  Provincial  Estates  and  not  States  General  in  which  he 
regards  every  active  citizen  as  having  a  right  to  represen- 
tation. 

If  we  compare  this  paper  with  Stein's  Testament,  we  see 
that  the  minds  of  Stein  and  Vincke  are  occupied  in  general 
with  much  the  same  thoughts.  Beside  a  national  represen- 
tation, both  are  thinking  of  the  abolition  of  patrimonial 
jurisdiction,  and  of  the  way  to  remove  the  abuse  of  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  poor  nobles. 

i9» 
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We  learn  from  Schdn  that  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
patrimonial  jurisdiction  became  apparent  to  those  who  were 
studying  how  to  introduce  representation.  Among  these 
he  mentions  particularly  Rhediger,  a  man  hitherto  imknown, 
who  had  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates  in  Silesia,  but 
inspired  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Emancipating  Edict  had 
come  to  Konigsberg  to  take  part  in  the  great  work,  and  was 
found  to  have  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  everything  con- 
nected with  representative  institutions.  According  to  Schon 
the  question  was  left  principally  in  his  hands ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  it  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  before  a 
true  popular  representative  could  appear  in  a  popular  par- 
liament, to  create  a  completely  independent  class  of  people 
who  should  look  up  to  the  Sovereign  alone. 

Thus  we  saw  the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  Patrimonial  Jurisdiction,  and 
of  the  so-called  Lord's  Right  (/.  e.  the  Right  of  the  landowner,  his  police 
authority  bought  and  sold  with  the  estate).  As  this  outgrowth  of  feudalism 
was  abolished  under  Cromwell ,  as  the  same  thing  happened  in  Scotland  at  its 
union  with  England ,  as  in  France  the  abolition  took  place  at  once  at  the  Re- 
volution, as  Napoleon  abolished  it  along  with  the  Q>nstitution  in  all  countries 
where  he  set  up  client  sovereigns,  so  was  this  obsolete  relic  of  feudalism  to  be 
swept  away  in  our  country  too.  Till  now  the  noblesse  exercised  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  through  patrimonial  jurisdiction  and  the  Lord's  Rig^ht,  the 
noblesse  alone  were  landowners  in  tlTe  full  sense,  and  thus  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  in  the  hands  of  particular  families.  The  Edict  of  October 
swept  away  this  exclusive  right  of  property  in  land,  the  territorial  aristocracy 
was  swept  away ;  patrimonial  jurisdiction  and  the  Lord's  Right,  as  involved  in 
it,  was  now  to  go  too.  Henceforth  law  was  to  be  administered  only  in  the 
King's  name,  only  in  the  King's  name  was  an  act  of  sovereign  power  to  be 
performed. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  pamphlets  that  were  written 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  this  change,  and  particularly 
of  that  pamphlet  by  Scheffner,  a  dialogue  between  a  Coun^ 
a  Baron,  and  a  Steward,  which  being  sent  by  SchOn  with  a 
letter  to  Professor  Schmalz  in  Berlin  brought  the  Professor 
into  trouble,  as  has  been  related  above. 

It  woiild  be  interesting  to  learn  in  detail  in  what  way 
Stein  proposed  to  reform  the  noblesse.  Conducting  in 
Prussia  a  Reform  which  is  parallel  to  the  Revolution  in 
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France,  it  was  manifestly  a  great  difficulty  to  devise  any 
plan  by  which  class  privilege  could  be  rehabilitated.  And 
yet,  as  we  see  by  the  words  of  the  Testament,  he  did  hope 
to  do  this.  While  he  most  clearly  perceived  that  the 
noblesse  could  not  continue  in  its  old  estimation,  deprived 
of  its  monopolies  of  landed  property  and  of  official  service  ■ 
he  still  believed  it  possible  to  retain  what  was  valuable  in 
the  old  institution.  He  hoped  in  some  way  to  destroy  its 
isolation,  "to  unite  it  with  the  other  Estates,''  and  yet  still 
to  preserve,  and  in  a  higher  degree  than  hitherto,  "the 
memory  of  noble  actions  which  deserve  immortality;"  that 
evidently  means,  to  preserve  the  institution  itself.  Pertz, 
however,  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  papers  which  Stein 
left  behind  him  on  this  particular  scheme,  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  defer  to  a  later  chapter  the  consideration  of  his 
views  on  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse. 

The  progranune  laid  down  in  Stein's  Testament  was  in 
part  carried  into  effect  by  succeeding  Ministers.  It  is  the 
glory  of  W.  V.  Humboldt  to  have  made  in  the  next  year  an 
educational  reform  such  as  the  Testament  describes.  The 
War  of  Liberation  brought  with  it  the  universal  obligation 
to  military  service.  The  national  representation  and  the 
abolition  of  patrimonial  jurisdiction  and  police  came  also, 
but  not  till  another  generation  had  passed ;  they  were  among 
the  acquisitions  of  the  great  legislative  period  that  followed 
1848.  As  we  said  in  speaking  of  Hardenberg's  Testament, 
it  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to  make  sweeping  sug- 
gestions; the  measure  of  the  statesman  is  given  by  what  he 
accomplishes.  But  the  plans  mentioned  in  Stein's  Testa- 
ment were  not,  like  those  in  Hardenberg's,  mere  sug- 
gestions ;  most  of  them  had  been  already  taken  in  hand  and 
pushed  through  some  preliminary  stages.  That  the  Minister 
had  both  the  courage  and  the  power  to  carry  them  into 
effect  could  not  be  doubted,  when  it  was  considered  what 
vast  reforms  had  been  already  completed  by  him.  In  spite 
of  bitter  opposition  from  some  classes,  his  popularity  was 
great  and  commanding,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  he  had 
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acquired  the  steady  favour  of  the  King  in  spite  of  his  im- 
periousness.  In  order  to  understand  the  vastness  of  the 
fabric  he  was  piling  up,  of  which,  as  it  were,  only  the  ruins 
have  been  the  foundation  of  Prussia's  modem  greatness,  we 
have  to  imagine  one  event  to  have  turned  out  differently. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  King  could  have  been  brought  to 
adopt  the  war-policy  and,  what  would  have  been  the  neces- 
sary consequence,  to  refuse  to  part  with  Stein.  In  that  case 
the  year  1809  would  have  witnessed  at  once  the  completion 
of  all  that  Stein  meditated,  and  a  mighty  War  of  Liberation 
besides.  In  the  midst  of  an  upheaval  of  all  Germany 
parallel  to  the  upheaval  of  Spain  in  1808,  Prussia  would 
have  acquired  at  once  her  universal  obligation  of  military 
service,  her  Landwehr,  and  her  National  Parhament,  while 
her  noblesse  would  have  been  re-baptized  in  the  blood 
which  would  have  flowed  where  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau 
came  to  the  help  of  the  Archduke  Charles. 

How  closely  Stein  hoped  to  blend  reform  and  war  ap- 
pears from  a  proposal  which  he  threw  out  in  consultation 
with  some  of  the  leading  military  men,  from  one  of  whom, 
Boyen,  Pertz  had  the  story.  He  suggested  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  the  King  should  proclaim  all  no- 
bility to  be  in  abeyance,  and  that  he  would  only  recognize 
the  titles  of  such  nobles  as  should  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  war. 

The  24th  of  November  was  the  day  on  which  Stein 
ceased  to  be  Minister,  but  he  remained  at  Kdnigsberg  till 
December  4th.  During  this  time  we  find  him  petitioning 
the  King  that  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  may  be  given  to 
Minister  v.  SchrStter,  whose  office  of  Minister  for  the  Prus- 
sian Province  was  to  be  swept  away  by  the  Administrative 
Reform,  and  upon  whom  as  Minister  of  the  Province  which 
had  given  occasion  to  most  of  the  great  Reforms,  particu- 
larly the  Emancipating  Edict  and  the  Town  Ordinance,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  labour  had  fallen.  On  the  other 
hand.  Stein's  warm  admirer  Scheffner,  shocked  at  the  ap- 
parent disgrace  which  accompanied  his  fall,  petitions  the 
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King  that  the  very  same  honour  may  be  bestowed  upon 
Stein,  declaring  that  "all  the  just- thinking  part  of  the  na- 
tion are  pained  to  see  so  noble  and  profoundly  skilful  a 
statesman  driven  from  the  King's  side  by  the  lying  tales  of 
wretched,  envious, — not  foreign  people."  The  King  replies 
that  at  the  moment  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
politic to  show  Stein  any  mark  of  honour,  and  at  the  same 
time  indignantly, and  as  it  seems  to  me  truly,  denies  the  truth 
of  the  charge  which  Scheifner  had  insinuated  against  him, 
hinting  that  it  was  not  the  Berlin  party  but  Napoleon  who 
had  overthrown  Stein.  He  declares  that  "only  false  patriots 
and  people  either  ill-disposed  or  exceedingly  ignorant 
could  interpret  Stein's  dismissal,  which  was  caused  by  an 
urgent  political  necessity  (i.  e.  by  Napoleon's  will),  in  such  a 
manner.'' 

An  official  at  Konigsberg,  well  known  to  us  as  not  over- 
partial  to  Stein,  viz.  SchGn,  kept  a  diary  between  November 
29th,  1808,  and  January  6th,  1809,  which  has  been  printed 
and  which  may  help  us  to  picture  the  condition  of  things  at 
the  moment  after  Stein's  fall.  It  begins  with  that  explana- 
tion of  the  occurrence  which  has  been  quoted  above.  "The 
Court  tolerated  him  as  long  as  there  was  danger.  The 
aggrieved  diplomatists,  accustomed  to  rule  everything,  con- 
cealed their  spite  at  being  subordinated  to  the  Interior. 
The  old  aristocrats  were  silent  so  long  as  they  feared 
France  more.  But  from  the  moment  that  a  settlement  was 
made  with  France,  they  determined  on  Stein's  fall,  &c.,&c." 
This  is  the  account  which  I  have  given  reasons  for  disbe- 
lieving. He  closes  it  by  saying,  "The  malcontents  were  few, 
and  there  were  thousands  against  them,  but  the  voice  of 
the  thousands  did  not  reach  the  King."  Then  follow  some 
notes  which  will  interest  us  : 

Nov.  30.  Visited  Stein.  He  is  quite  composed.  He  knows  now  the 
people  that  played  him  false.  Sack  had  written  to  him  that  Voss  had  de- 
clared my  letters  to  Schmalz  about  the  abolition  of  Patrimonial  Jurisdiction  to 
be  revolutionary.  So  they  are,  but  against  King  Voss  and  Co.,  not  against  my 
lawful  King. 
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The  ridicule  of  the  new  Ministers  Dohna  and  Altenstein  increases. 
People  sneer,  truly  enough,  that  they  would  never  have  been  chosen  if  the 
one  were  not  a  Count  and  the  other  a  Baron.  After  all,  at  the  moment  there 
were  no  others  to  choose.  People  were  wanted  who  without  having  taken 
Stein's  side  would  not  directly  counterwork  his  plans,  at  least  not  deliberateiy. 
Altenstein  indeed  might  do  it  out  of  hatred  to  Stein :  Dohna  will  do  it  oat  of 
weakness.  .  .  .  Stein  has  proposed  me  for  Minister  of  Finance.  His  proposal 
is  the  greatest  honour  I  could  receive.  The  King  did  not  want  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  begged  Stein  to  withdraw  his  proposal.  Without  Stein  I  could 
not  succeed :  I  should  have  been  ridiculous. 

December  ist.  In  the  evening  we  were  together  at  R's.  Stein  was 
irritated  with  Altenstein  on  account  of  his  arrogant  behaviour. 

Schladen  said  to  me  to-day  that  every  one  was  angry  at  Stein  having  pro- 
posed Beyn&e.  Schamhorst  and  I  are  responsible.  It  b  necessary.  Yes !  if 
Beyme  were  the  devil ;  for  we  want  force,  and  that  he  has,  and  his  fimlts  wOl 
disappear  when  he  may  act  openly  and  no  longer  behind  a  curtain.  He  is  a 
man,  and  that  is  more  than  Golz,  or  Dohna,  or  Altenstein  are. 

December  3.  A  visit  to-day  from  Schamhorst,  a  cunning  man  in  his  way. 
A  singular  person,  full  of  power  under  the  appearance  of  weakness.  ...  At 
Auerswald's  in  the  evening.  Stein,  fine  fellow  1  tries  everything  at  once  to 
move  me  to  stand  by  Dohna.  I  shall  do  my  part,  but  the  thing  will  hardly 
do!  I  fancy  there  are  negotiations  between  Stein  and  the  Queen  through 
Gneisenau.  .  .  . 

December  3rd.  Noon.  At  Schefiner's  with  Stein,  the  new  Sfinisters,  and 
the  SchrStters.  All  signs  show  that  the  time  of  weakness  is  beginning:  Dcrfma 
shrinks  from  everything  disagreeable.  This  evening  he  had  a  conference  with 
Nagler  at  his  house.  A  good  beginning!  And  I  am  to  stand  by  him  I  Hardly 
.  .  .  My  wife  asked  Countess  Voss  to-day  why  she  avoided  her.  She  vowed 
she  had  nothing  against  her  or  me.  But  how  can  the  lady  help  being  false? 
she  has  been  60  years  at  the  Court.  Her  intimate  N(agler)  will  no  doubt  do 
his  part. 

Dec.  4.  Visited  Stein.  He  was  very  ill  satisfied  with  his  high  conver- 
sation of  yesterday  (with  the  Queen?).  Never  yet  had  a  Minister  the  popu- 
larity that  Stein  has.  There  is  a  universal  enthusiasm  for  him.  God  help  as ! 
He  wants  me  to  stand  by  Dohna.  Well ,  I  will ,  because  he  wishes  it.  .  .  . 
Stein  made  a  mistake  in  wishing  to  put  a  Frenchman  (Ancillon)  instead  of 
Delbruck  as  tutor  to  the  Prince.  That  that  plan  is  frustrated  is  the  only  good 
consequence  of  Stein's  fall. 

Evening.  My  mind  so  restless,  so  excited.  I  could  dream  so  pleasantly, 
and  all  is  lost. 

Dec.  5th.  Stein  left.  I  looked  after  him.  He  takes  much  with  him,  the 
attachment  of  all  right-thinking  men.  Stein  sent  his  farewell  (i.  e.  the  Testa- 
ment). It  contains  everything ,  and  the  great  man  makes  an  exit  worthy  of 
him. 

Fate  seems  to  think  a  further  humiliation  of  Prussia  necesary.  Accident* 
ally  Hardenberg,  the  good,  extremely  good,  but  at  times  weak  Hardenbeig, 
must  be  at  Marienwerder,  when  Dohna  was  summoned ,  and  he  recoinmendcd 
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to  him  his  domestic  private  tutor  (HofSmeister)  N — .  Dohna  now,  full  of  Harr 
denberg,  takes  his  tail  for  him,  mistrusts  what  Stein  said,  and  is  guided  byN — . 
Stein  must  have  heard  much  about  this  man  from  the  Court  people,  for  his  ex- 
asperation against  him  was  surprising. 

Dec.  6.    G ^u  (Gneisenau  ?)  told  me  Hardenberg  had  advised  the  King 

not  to  promote  me.  I  regard  his  advice  as  that  of  a  good  man ,  though  the 
motive  of  it  was  weakness.  Nagler  and  Altenstein,  really  only  the  former, 
suggested  it,  but  in  fact  I  am  altogether  unsuitable  in  times  like  these  for  a 
high  post.  My  way  of  thinking  is  too  much  out  of  tune  with  that  of  the 
generation  which  rules  now.  Ten  years  more  must  pass  before  I  suit  the 
times.    Heaven  watches  over  me  I 

Dec.  7th.  All  business  standing  still.  This  evening  Nicolovius  told  me 
at  the  concert  that  the  King  and  Queen's  trip  to  St.  Petersberg  is  settled. 
God  help  us !  that  our  King,  for  the  most  part  so  just  and  good,  should  have 
no  ti^e  friend  to  tell  him  the  truth ,  and  whom  he  regards  enough  to  take  it  as 
such. 

"M^ec.  8th.  Schamhorst  is  attacked  directly  to-day  by  Kalkreuth  through 
KGckeritz.  The  man  still  hopes  that  necessity  will  keep  us  right,  and  so  means 
to  stay.    A  fine  fellow  1 

Dec.  9th.  Public  af&irs  excite  me  so  that  I  am  afraid  of  getting  a  nervous 
fever.  This  evening  I  called  on  Dohna — the  Minister — ^Lord  help  us  all!* 
The  man  seems  quite  possessed  by  Nagler  and  Altenstein.  He  has  a  nervous 
dread  of  speaking  to  any  one  else  about  anything.  He  trembles  at  every 
name  that  he  names ,  and  is  in  a  fright  for  fear  Altenstein  may  not  think  the 
same. 

Dec.  loth.  To-day  I  receive  the  information  that  I  am  Privy  Councillor 
of  State,  but  for  fear  I  should  be  proud  Nagler  has  arranged  it  so  that  I  am 
informed  of  it  not  by  the  King,  but  by  the  two  Ministers.  Besides  the  Council 
of  State  is  suspended.  Dohna  and  Altenstein  rule  the  State  I  What  Stein  did 
not  think  himself  equal  to  is  undertaken  coolly  and  confidently  by  Altenstein 
and  Dohna.  Hardenberg  besought  all  who  were  around  him  to  stand  by  him : 
Stein  declared,  "  I  have  tried  it  alone,  and  nothing  great  can  be  done.  I  must 
have  help  " — he  creates  the  General  Department  and  the  General  Conference 
that  he  may  have  assistance,  and  experience  proved  the  goodness  of  the 
arrangement.  And  these  gentlemen  undo  it  all.  By  themselves  they  are 
enough,  quite  enough ! 

Dec.  nth.  A  visit  from  Klevritz,  a  fine,  sincere  fellow.  He  read  me  what 
he  had  written  to  the  new  Ministers  about  the  suspension  of  the  Council  of 
State  and  their  behaviour  towards  him  and  me.  He  has  spoken  out  like  the 
fine  fellow  that  he  is.  I  shall  say  nothing ;  my  speaking  would  ruin  all,  and 
so  he  thinks.    He  was  inspired  in  writing  by  Stein's  spirit  I 

« 

•  "Abends  besuchte  ich  Dohna— den  Minister— Gott  stehe  uns  beil" 
The  translation  is  suggested  by  a  very  parallel  passage  in  a  letter  of  Canning 
about  Addington.  **0f  his  general  moral  character,  &c.  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  .  .  .  but  as  to  his  fitness  to  be  Minister,  Lord  help  us  all ! "  Stapleton, 
C»  Canning  andkis  Timesy  p.  69. 
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NIcoIovius,  Rhedig^er,  ROdcner— they  are  all  sad.  They  have  all  given  up 
hope.  The  King's  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  makes  a  painful  impression. 
That  the  good,  intelligent  King,  the  man  who  sacrifices  life  and  all  to  his 
people,  should  have  let  himself  be  so  far  misled  1 

Dec.  12th.  If  I  were  asked  to  classify  the  people  in  the  Prussian  State  I 
should  propose  the  following  classification,  (a)  The  old  aristocrats  who  only 
care  about  themselves  and  want  to  keep  the  King  as  one  of  themselves.  The 
State  may  go,  for  all  they  care,  so  long  as  the  land-system  remains.  They  use 
the  French  as  weapons  in  their  war.  .  .  .  These  make  a  regular  party. 
(3)  The  people  who  love  King  and  Country,  who  want  us  to  be  a  nation  and 
the  King  to  be  a  king.  They  want  to  sweep  away  what  made  us  unhappy. 
They  are  no  party,  for  they  neither  have  nor  want  any  association,  and  they 
count  all  petty  proceedings  unworthy  of  them,  if)  The  eclectics  who  want  to 
keep  themselves  in  the  public  service  though  tl^ey  have  a  dim  perception  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  it.  They  make  a  close  faction,  resort  to  the  most  vulgar 
tricks,  and  are  a  thoroughly  shabby  set.  .  .  .  Baron  Rhediger,  the  enlightened 
and  subtle  Silesian ,  visited  me.  He  is  indignant  at  Altenstein's  opposition  to 
Stein.  Stein  was  terribly  hard  on  him,  because  he  behaved  improperly  to- 
wards him ,  but  this  sort  of  revenge  is  really  too  bad !  .  .  .  The  man  is  much 
sunk,  he  had  always  a  touch  of  craft,  visible  in  the  background ,  bat  now  that 
he  is  the  weak  tool  of  N —  he  falls  altogether. 

Dec.  15th.  Gneisenau  b  a  man  for  great  deeds.  He  has  both  vigour  and 
cultivation.  A  man  of  heart  and  head  I  Of  all  the  military  men  we  have, 
assuredly  the  one  I  would  most  willingly  entrust  an  army  to  1 

Dec.  2oth.  The  State  is  fbrgotten,  we  live  entirely  in  the  journey  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

Dec.  21 — 29.  Things  go  on  as  before.  Not  a  word  more  of  the  great 
Stein  views.  Petty  patchwork,  and  making  the  fortune  of  individuals  by  giving 
them  places  1  Fine  work  for  a  Minister  I  .  .  .  Stein  is  blamed  for  not  having 
been  secret  enough.  Well  1  that  is  natural,  for  cunning  must  hate  fi-ankness, 
or  it  would  be  nothing.  The  great  man  despises  such  miserable  views.  That 
Stein  could  be  secret  follows  fi-om  this,  that  he  has  not  fully  opened  himself  to 
any  one.  To  me  most,  but  not  completely  by  a  great  deal.  But  it  is  too  de- 
grading to  the  great  man  even  to  think  of  defending  him  against  such  insects. 

On  the  27th  the  King  and  Queen  left  for  St.  Petersburg.  Schamhorst 
went  too  with  Prince  Wilhelm.  .  .  .  The  King  hands  over  the  Govenunent 
to  Minister  Golz,  Dohna,  and  Altenstein.  Stein  never  enjoyed  such  confidence, 
on  the  contrary  he  was  feared. 

Dec.  30th — Jan.  5th.  Letters  fi^m  Beyme  and  Stein.  Both  seem  dissatis- 
fied yrith  what  has  happened.  The  former  sticks  to  his  opinion  that  Stein  was 
not  the  man  to  help  us,  and  to  make  this  clear  to  all  the  world  he  has  involved 
himself  vrith  that  Satan,  V(oss).  Pique  against  Stein  has  influenced  him  here 
as  it  often  does,  and  as  it  influenced  Stein's  proceedings  against  bim.  But  he 
will  give  up  V(oss) ;  he  is  doing  so  already.  He  has  too  much  force  not  to 
know  weakness  when  he  sees  it.    He  is  to  be  here  in  four  days. 

The  letter  of  Stein's  here  mentioned  runs  as  follows : 
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Dec.  a6tk,  1808. 

Your  friendly  letter  of  the  19th  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  Department  of  Trade  placed  definitively  in  your  hand ,  but  am 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  Council  of  State  suspended  instead  of  being  put 
in  activity  and  used  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  several  acts  of  general 
legislation... and  that  some  provisional  measures  are  not  adopted  to  appease  the 
public  creditor,  &c.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  in  a  representation  to  the 
King  from  the  Glogau  Estates ,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  him  on  his  return, 
they  say  that  his  Majesty  is  entreated  to  make  us  all  happy  by  a  new  Con- 
stitution adapted  to  present  circumstances,  tested  before  the  whole  nation  and 
received  with  joy,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  Representative  System. 

We  must  support  and  strengthen  the  good  Dohna.  His  brother  Fritz  and 
H.  v.  Reder,  a  very  able  cultivated  person,  influences  him  beneficially  and 
strengthens  him.  I  do  not  believe  that  Minister  Hardenherg  has  worked 
against  you,  I  know  he  values  you  highly. 

I  am  troubled  by  A(ltenstein)'s  behaviour.  His  vanity  is  enough  to  ac- 
count for  anything ;  a  shallow,  crafty,  adroit  N(agler)  b  an  excellent  instru- 
ment to  work  on  it ,  and  work  on  it  he  will ,  and  maintain  himself  by  means 
of  it. 

I  shall  stay  here  till  the  middle  of  January;  by  that  time  much  will  be 
cleared  up,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  Breslau. 

Remember  me  to  our  honest  friends  Sche£fner  and  Hufeland ,  and  keep 
your  friendly  feelings  towards  me ;  you  may  be  assured  that  mine  towards  you 
are  unalterable. 

SchQn's  diary  throws  a  more  vivid  flash  upon  the  scene 
of  Stein's  labours  just  at  the  moment  when  they  came  to  an 
end  than  any  other  document  throws  upon  those  labours 
while  they  were  proceeding.  These  notes  bring  to  light 
the  bitterness  that  reigned  between  Stein  and  Altenstein,  a 
fact  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  know  more,  and  the  con- 
tempt which  Sch6n  felt  for  that  Dohna  whom  he  extols  so 
much  in  chronicling  this  very  time.  But  the  most  curious  dis- 
covery which  the  reader  makes  from  them  is,  that  Schdn  re- 
garded his  chief  at  the  time  of  his  fall  quite  otherwise  than 
as  he  regarded  him  when  he  wrote  his  autobiography  and 
many  other  late  reminiscences  of  Stein.  We  have  seen  all 
along  how  disparaging  those  reminiscences  are,  and  perhaps 
the  reader  may  have  thought,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  above  against  their  trustworthiness, 
that  after  all  they  reflect  the  plain  prosaic  feeHng  which 
Stein's  colleagues  entertained  towards  him  while  he  was 
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among  them^  and  that  the  notion  of  his  being  a  great  or  ex- 
traordinary person  was  an  afterthought  suggested  by  the 
vast  amount  of  reform  which^  owing  less  to  him  than  to  those 
colleagues  themselves,  was  accomplished  for  Prussia  while 
he  was  Minister.  Such  a  notion,  in  itself  plausible  enough, 
is  refuted  once  for  all  by  this  diary.  It  shows  us  that  while 
Stein  was  present  he  appeared  to  his  colleagues  a  great  man, 
and  that  the  after-thought^  and  that  only  the  after-thought  of 
one  of  them,  was  that  there  was  really  nothing  so  very  re- 
markable about  him.  In  these  notices  there  is  scarcely  a 
word  about  Stein  which  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  en- 
thusiastic; and  not  a  single  word  has  been  suppressed  in 
my  extracts  which  has  another  character.  Particularly  it 
should  be  noted  that  Schdn's  own  relation  to  Stein  appears 
in  this  diary  wholly  different  from  what  he  afterwards  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  Stein  is  not  merely  a  great  man  in  so  far  as 
he  carries  out  with  wonderful  energy  the  ideas  of  his  philo- 
sopher Schdn,  who  not  only  is,  but  is  generally  understood 
to  be  the  more  important  man  of  the  two ;  so  Schdn  was  used 
in  after  days  to  represent  it.  In  this  diary  Schdn  describes 
himself  as  insignificant  in  comparison  with  his  chief — "with- 
out Stein  I  should  be  ridiculous" — and  at  the  same  time  he 
describes  himself  not  at  all  as  Stein's  teacher,  but  rather 
as  his  pupil,  "He  has  not  fully  opened  himself  to  any  one; 
to  me  most,  but  not  completely  by  a  great  deal.'' 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  this  just  here,  because 
SchOn  has  founded  one  of  his  strangest  pretensions  to  ap- 
propriate the  fame  of  his  chief  upon  the  events  of  these  days. 
It  appears  that  Schdn  was  conmiissioned  to  draw  up  for 
Stein  his  Testament,  The  words  of  that  Testament  are  in 
the  main  his;  Stein  only  made  a  few  corrections  in  his 
draught;  and  Schdn  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  was 
because  the  ideas  were  his  and  not  Stein's,  and  Stein  could 
not  trust  himself  to  give  expression  to  them.  I  believe  that 
the  reader,  after  reading  tie  Testament  itself  and  Scfaan's 
diary,  in  which  the  receipt  of  the  Testament  with  Stein's 
signature  is  recorded,  will  see  for  himself  the  quaint  ab- 
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surdity  of  this  pretension.  What  is  the  Testament?  Is  it  an 
eloquent  political  pamphlet  full  of  reasonings  worthy  of  a 
Burke  or  a  Montesquieu?  If  so^  doubtless  it  is  an  important 
fact  that  Schdn  was  charged  to  write  it.  But  it  is  only  a  list 
of  measures  which  Stein  had  been  prevented  from  complet- 
ing during  his  Ministry.  These  measures  had  occupied 
Stein's  attention  for  some  time,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
very  difficult  for  him  to  eniunerate  them,  or  even  to  give  the 
reasons  why  they  should  be  adopted  in  the  extremely  curt 
style  adopted  in  the  Testament.  Evidently  the  reason  why 
Stein  did  not  write  the  Testament  himself  was  not  because 
it  was  too  difficult,  but  because  it  was  too  easy.  All  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to  see  that  no  ill-chosen  or 
improper  word  was  allowed  to  creep  into  a  document  signed 
with  his  name.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  the  style 
should  be  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  him,  that  is,  that 
it  should  be  terse  and  grave,  but  Schdn  was  clever  enough 
with  his  pen  to  know  how  to  assume  his  master's  style 
sufficiently  well.  The  importance  of  such  a  document  was 
in  itself  very  great,  but  it  lay  wholly  in  the  matter  and  in  the 
name  signed  to  the  matter,  scarcely  at  all  in  the  style.  That 
the  name  of  Stein  should  be  signed  to  a  proposal  to  create 
a  Parliament  in  Prussia  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  but  in  what  words  the  proposal 
was  expressed,  so  long  as  they  were  proper  words,  was  of 
very  trifling  importance. 

The  Diary  shows  us  at  the  same  time  the  melancholy  con- 
dition in  which  the  Government  was  left  by  Stein's  departure. 
His  reign  had  been  short,  and  the  character  of  the  Prussian 
Government  was  not  such  that  the  greatest  man  could  in  a 
single  year  reanimate  pubUc  life.  A  Chatham  might  do  this 
in  England  by  electrifying  speeches  heard  in  an  open  Parlia- 
ment and  reported,  if  imperfectly,  over  England;  but  Stein, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  scarcely  any  means  of  working  on  the 
public  mind.  The  Emancipating  Edict  had  indeed  produced 
a  profound  impression,  but  such  acts  could  not  often  be  re- 
peated; the  Town  Ordinance  was  the  only  coup  of  similar 
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magnitude  which  he  had  had  time  to  strike.  He  had  made 
a  most  promising  commencement,  for  the  "universal  en- 
thusiasm for  him''  which  SchOn's  Diary  describes  was 
precisely  what  no  Minister  before  and  no  Minister  after  him 
— Hardenberg  as  little  as  any — was  able  to  inspire.  But  it 
was  only  a  commencement,  and  accordingly,  when  he  departs 
in  December,  1808,  the  same  melancholy  scene  opens  again 
as  had  preceded  his  entrance  in  September,  1807,  with  the 
single  difference  that  there  was  then  the  prospect  of  a  change 
for  the  better  and  now  there  is  no  such  prospect.  A  pitiful 
sense  of  weakness  overpowers  the  officials.  Stein  finds  no 
successor.  Altenstein  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
learned  theorists  of  whom  the  age  was  so  unprecedentedly 
fruitful;  he  became  in  later  times  the  principal  patron  of 
Hegel  and  gave  to  his  philosophy  that  official  stamp  so  all- 
important  in  Prussia.  Dohna  shows  himself  entirely  help- 
less. Beyme,-the  bugbear  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  two 
years  before,  now  stands  out  as  the  only  Atlas  that  may  save 
a  sinking  State.  That  this  despondent  view  was  not  con- 
fined to  Schdn,  but  was  shared  by  Stein  himself,  appears 
from  a  note  of  December  in  the  Diary  of  the  Westphalian 
Vincke.  Stein  himself  had  summoned  him  from  Minden  in 
November.  He  had  received  in  Berlin  the  news  of  Stein's 
resignation,  and  had  written,  "What  a  flood  of  terrible  news, 
and  among  them  the  most  wretched  of  all,  which  quite  puts 
me  off  my  head,  Stein's  retirement!  In  spite  of  his  faults, 
which  are  all  plainly  written  in  the  unhappy  letter,  he  was  a 
noble  and  excellent  man,  and  as  a  Minister  not  to  be  replaced 
in  the  period  of  complete  necessary  transformation  of  the 
Government."  On  Dec.  7th  Vincke  started  for  K6nigsberg, 
but  his  carriage  broke  down  at  a  place  called  Hochzeit. 
While  he  was  waiting  here  who  should  arrive  but  Stein  him- 
self on  his  way  to  Berlin!  Vincke  notes, 

I  had  the  happiness  of  passing  an  hour  with  this  admirable  man,  who  drags 
down  in  the  consequences  of  his  unfortunate  rashness  not  so  much  his  own 
fortune  as  that  of  the  Stote :  but  ijohat  1  heard f torn  hitn  in  his  haste  made  me 
very  unhappy  ^  and  disturbed  my  mind  so  that  I  regretted  having  begun  my 
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journey,  which  however  he  fully  approved.    I  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  him 
to  give  up  the  journey  to  Berlin.     iVhen  shall  J  see  fUm  again  t 

He  might  well  ask  this  question,  for  what  was  the  object 
of  Stein's  journey  to  Berlin,  and  what  were  his  plans  for  the 
future?  We  remember  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  he 
had  acquired  a  house  in  Berlin.  His  wife  and  daughters 
were  now  there ;  still  we  can  understand  that  Vincke  would 
hear  with  some  alarm  that  the  fallen  Minister  was  about  to 
repair  to  the  town  where  the  party  which  was  believed  to 
have  caused  his  fall  had  its  head-quarters,  and  where  the 
French  authorities  would  have  him  within  their  reach.  To 
these  considerations  Stein  would  no  doubt  answer  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  remain  long  at  Berlin,  for  he  tells  us  that 
his  intention  was  to  take  his  family  to  Breslau,  where  it 
appears  the  Bishop  placed  a  house  at  his  disposal.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  Schdn— judging  from  his  Diary— that 
Stein  incurred  any  danger  by  going  to  Berlin  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  private  person.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Prussian 
officials,  confused  by  their  strong  party  feelings,  misunder- 
stood Stein's  position.  They  do  not  seem  to  imagine  that 
Napoleon  has  or  can  have  any  personal  feeling  against  him, 
but  suppose  him  to  be  only  in  danger  from  the  malicious 
suggestions  of  the  Berlin  party  who  simply  wanted  his  place 
and  salary.  With  this  view  it  was  perhaps  natural  to  think 
that  he  would  not  be  persecuted  further,  when  once  he  had 
retired  into  private  life.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
evident  that  Napoleon,  if  he  had  some  real  sense  of  Stein's 
dangerousness,  would  not  be  conten*^  with  depriving  him  of 
office.  For  how  was  Stein  likely  to  employ  himself  in 
private  life?  He  knew  that  a  war  between  France  and 
Austria  was  at  hand.  He  had  been  engaged  for  some 
months  in  trying  to  force  Prussia  to  take  a  part  in  this  war. 
He  was  in  connexion  with  the  discontented  party  all  over 
the  Monarchy  and  hand-in-glove  with  Scharnhorst  and 
Gneisenau  at  head-quarters.  Now  that  the  burden  of  civil 
business  was  off  his  shoulders,  how  was  it  likely  that  he 
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would  employ  his  leisure?  It  is  easy  to  interpret  the  some- 
what vague  words  in  which  he  himself  describes  his  inten- 
tions. "My  intention  was  to  await  at  Breslau  with  my 
family  the  occurrences  which  were  expected  to  take  place 
in  1809,  and  then  to  act  according  to  circumstances.'*  But  Stein 
himself  and  his  friends  were  surely  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  he  was  a  mere  insect,  whose 
movements  were  not  worth  attention.  He  was  evidently 
the  most  considerable  person  both  for  station  and  character 
who  had  yet  joined  the  slowly  gathering  party  of  European 
resistance.  Popular  risings  might  have  little  chance  of 
"resisting  our  eagles/'  but  at  least  they  could  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  such  a  rising  all  over  North  Germany 
in  the  spring,  when  Napoleon  expected  to  have  Austria  on 
his  hands,  would  at  least  be  a  diversion  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  prevent. 

Stein's  feelings  at  the  moment  of  his  fall  are  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  enthusiastic  Princess  Wilhelm,  who,  ap- 
parently in  despair  at  his  retirement,  had  declared  herself 
resolved  to  live  henceforth  in  solitude.  He  entreats  her  not 
to  do  so,  and  affirms  that 

though  the  medley  of  pitiful  passions  with  officious  tittle-tattle  is  deeply 
disgusting,  yet  my  latest  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  existence  of  ad- 
mirable and  excellent  qualities ,  of  reviving  patriotism ,  and  of  readiness  to 
sacrifice  all  to  this  principle.  I  have  received  from  persoos  from  whom  I  had 
no  reason  to  expect  it  the  most  touchiog  proofs  of  fiuthfril  devotion  and  love  to 
the  good  cause,  and  to  myself.  Assuredly  the  efforts  of  the  good  and  strong 
are  not  lost ;  it  is  still  true  that 

the  firm  patriot.  .  . 
Who  made  the  wel&re  of  manldad  his  care. 
Though  still  by  fiiction,  vice  and  fortune  cross'd, 
I  Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 

Cattf,  by  Addison. 

And  in  a  postscript  he  goes  on, 

When  vice  prevails  and  impious  men  bear  sway 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

He  found  Berlin  in  a  most  critical  moment  6f  transition. 
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By  a  decree  of  October  12th  the  French  army  in  Germany 
had  been  completely  transformed.  The  Grand  Army  had 
been  dissolved,  and  the  troops  left  in  Germany  had  been 
reorganised  imder  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  to 
be  commanded  by  Davoust.  It  was  to  consist  of  four 
divisions,  one  of  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Stettin  and 
furnished  garrisons  to  Stralsund,  Stettin,  Kiistrin,  and 
Glogau,  another  was  placed  at  Magdeburg,  another  in  Han- 
nover, another  at  Halle  and  Halberstadt.  This  change 
involved  what  was  called  the  evacuation  of  Prussia,  and  the 
last  French  troops  had  quitted  Berlin  on  December  3rd, 
about  a  week  before  Stein  arrived  there.  Two  days  before 
his  arrival  Schill  at  the  head  of  his  troops  had  entered  the 
capital  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  It  was  assuredly  a  somewhat 
serious  matter  for  the  French  ascendancy  in  North  Germany, 
that  within  ten  days  Berlin  should  be  evacuated  by  their 
troops  and  should  be  entered  by  Schill  and  by  Stein.  We 
learn  little  of  the  way  Stein  occupied  himself  after  his 
arrival,  but  we  are  told  that  when  Eichhom  set  out  for 
Mainz  in  order  to  receive  the  Prussian  prisoners,  which 
were  now  to  be  restored,  he  was  instructed  by  Stein  as  to 
observations  which  were  to  be  made  in  those  parts,  and 
was  entrusted  by  him  with  confidential  letters.  About 
the  same  time  Stein  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Princess 
Louise: 


The  internal  administration  is  completely  at  a  stand,  the  old  official  bodies 
dissolved  and  the  new  ones  not  yet  formed  or  set  in  motion,  while  intriguers 
like  H.  V.  Voss,  v.  Hatzfeld  and  the  others  bestir  themselves  on  all  sides  and 
maintain  themselves  in  the  posts  they  hold  against  the  declared  will  of  the 
King.    Not  by  any  means  a  pleasing  picture,  but  true. 


Napoleon  had  been  satisfied  in  1807  with  driving  Har- 
denberg  from  office,  but  he  showed  his  sagacity  now  in  not 
allowing  Stein  to  escape  so  easily.  By  ceasing  to  be  Minister 
Stein  had  become  in  some  sort  more  dangerous  than  before, 
for  he  passed  over,  as  it  were,  into  the  secret  organisations 
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with  which  as  Minister  he  could  not  closely  connect  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  came  somewhat  more  within  the 
reach  of  Napoleon's  power,  for  he  could  now  be  struck 
without  inflicting  so  direct  an  insult  upon  the  King,  and 
through  him  upon  Napoleon's  ally,  the  Czar.  We  are  told 
that  when  Eichhom  in  his  journey  presented  himself  before 
Davoust,  then  called  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  French 
forces  in  Germany,  Davoust  after  referring  him  to  his  Chief 
of  the  Staff  for  the  business  on  which  he  had  come,  asked 
him  the  question,  "Where  is  H.  vom  Stein?"  and  on  Eich- 
hom replying  that  he  did  not  know,  said,  "You  know  well 
enough,  but  you  will  not  say." 

In  the  Napoleon  Correspondence  appear  five  documents 
issued  by  the  Emperor  from  Madrid  on  December  i6th, 
1808.  He  writes  to  his  Foreign  Minister,  Champagny,  about 
Frenchmen  entering  the  Neapolitan  service  without  his  per- 
mission ;  to  Cretet,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  about  a  fountain 
at  Paris;  to  Fouch6,  Minister  of  Police,  about  the  disposal 
of  the  Secret  Service  Fund — "  I  have  only  granted  60,000  francs 
to  the  Governor  of  Paris;  to  give  him  more  would  be  to 
throw  money  out  of  window."  Then  follows  a  decision 
about  a  junction  of  Hessian  troops  with  Polish — "no,"  says 
Napoleon,  *' Poles  must  be  with  Poles,  and  Germans  with 
Germans."  Next  comes  a  letter  to  "Eugfene  Napoleon, 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  at  Milan,"  enclosing  a  circular  to  the  Italian 
bishops,  which  announces  successes  recently  obtained  in 
Spain  by  the  valour  principally  of  the  Italian  troops,  and 
enjoins  the  bishops  to  "summon  our  peoples  of  Italy  into 
the  holy  churches  to  sing  the  Te  Deum  and  offer  the  other 
prayers  appropriate  to  the  circumstances,  and  to  ask  of 
God,  of  Whom  are  all  things,  that  he  continue  to  bless  our 
arms  and  keep  from  the  Continent  the  malignant  influence 
of  the  English,  alike  enemies  of  all  religion  and  of  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  all  nations." 

But  why  is  not  the  following  document  printed  too,  since 
it  was  signed  on  the  same  day? 
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"DAcRKT  Imperial. 

1.  Le  nomm^  Stein  cherchant  h.  exciter  des  troubles  en  Allemagne  est 
declare  ennemi  de  la  France  et  de  la  Confederation  du  Rhin. 

2.  Les  biens  que  le  dit  Stein  poss^derait  soit  en  France  soit  dans  les 
pays  de  la  Confederation  du  Rhin  seront  sequestres.  Le  dit  Stein  sera  saisi 
de  sa  personne  partoutoii  il  poorra  toe  atteint  par  nos  troupes  on  celles  de 
nos  allies. 

£n  notre  camp  imperial  de  Madrid,  le  x6  Decembre,  1808. 

(Sign^  NapolAon. 

A  new  French  Ambassador,  St.  Marsan,  arriving  at  Berlin 
in  the  early  days  of  1809,  brought  this  decree  with  him. 
"He  sent,"  so  Stein  himself  tells  the  story,  "H.  v.  Gold- 
berg, an  intelligent  and  friendly  Dutchman,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  in  1808,  to  me  with  Napoleon's 
Decree  of  Proscription,  and  information  that  he  had  orders 
to  break  off  all  political  relations  with  Prussia  if  he  found 
me  still  in  Berlin,  but  that  if  I  departed  at  once  he  would 
regard  me  as  already  absent." 

This  decree,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  had  been  hanging 
over  Stein's  head  ever  since  September.  If  anything  more 
were  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  not  suggested  to  Napo- 
leon by  Prussian  intriguers,  but  was  devised  independently 
by  himself,  I  might  point  out  the  exceeding  judiciousness 
if  not  urgent  necessity  of  some  such  measure  in  Napoleon's 
interests.  The  struggle  which  awaited  Napoleon  in  the 
spring  was  more  serious  than  any  which  he  had  yet  under- 
gone. The  submission  of  the  Prussian  King  had  indeed 
given  him  a  great  advantage;  it  had  saved  him  from  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  universal  uprising  of  North  Germany 
against  his  yoke.  But  such  an  uprising  was  still  possible ; 
Spain  had  shown  in  1808  that  there  are  cases  where  a  nation 
does  not  wait  for  orders  from  its  Government.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  partial  uprisings  did  take  place  in  the  spring.  Schill 
marched  out  of  Berlin,  seized  Stralsimd  and  found  his  death 
in  it,  Dornberg  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Hessen, 
Brunswick  made  his  famous  march.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  a  man  of  Stein's  active  temperament,  had  that  crisis 
found  him  living  in  freedom  and  honour  in  the  bishop's 
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palace  at  Breslau,  would  have  attempted  nothing.  And 
passionless  as  the  North  Germans  had  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves, they  might  at  that  moment  have  listened  to  the  voice 
of  Stein.  That  voice,  as  we  shall  see,  set  Prussia  astir  in 
1813  before  the  King  had  spoken;  it  might  have  done  so  in 
1809.  And  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  Napoleon  was  not 
blind  to  the  possibility. 

Hitherto  Stein  has  sacrificed  nothing  more  in  the  public 
cause  than  his  quiet.  He  has  laboured  indeed,  and  has 
risked  his  health,  but  the  evils  of  the  dark  time  have  not 
touched  him  personally.  The  misfortunes  of  Prussia  have 
not  disturbed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  station,  rank  and 
property.  In  a  moment  now  his  prospect  suffers  a  complete 
change.  He  is  a  ruined  man.  His  estates,  lying  both  within 
the  territory  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  one  at 
Nassau,  and  the  other  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  could  not  be 
protected  for  a  moment  from  the  tyrant.  His  official  salary 
had  been  lost  before.  And  he  was  not  like  other  ruined 
men,  who  can  at  least  try  again;  the  earthly  omnipotence 
that  had  decreed  his  ruin  would  be  watchful  to  forbid  his 
retrieving  it. 

But  he  was  not  merely  ruined,  he  was  also  in  extreme 
personal  danger.  According  to  Niebuhr  Napoleon  wanted 
Stein's  life,  and  the  forbearance  which  allowed  him  time  to 
escape  was  due  to  St.  Marsan  personally,  whom  the  King 
afterwards  rewarded  for  it.  That  he  was  in  Prussia,  a 
country  in  which  Napoleon  had  no  legal  authority  would  not 
protect  him ;  he  himself  makes  the  remark  that  the  order 
for  his  arrest  ran  in  Prussia  as  well  as  in  the  territories  of 
the  Rhine  Confederation.  The  Decree  says  distinctly  that 
he  "is  to  be  seized  wherever  our  troops" — not  have  a  right 
to  seize  him  but — ^^can  seize  him."  And  it  seems  that  at 
all  the  stations  of  the  French  Army  of  the  Rhine,  at  Erfurt, 
Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  Hannover,  &c.,  this  Decree  was 
posted  up,  and  thousands  who  in  the  political  quietism  of 
those  days  had  known  nothing  of  any  Prussian  Minister  who 
was  unlike  other  officials,  now  read  of  "the  person  called 
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Stein,"  whom  the  great  Napoleon,  just  as  if  the  name  Stein 
were  not  extremely  common  in  Germany,  supposed  to  be  so 
universally  known  that  he  did  not  even  add  any  description 
or  address  to  assist  the  agents  of  his  imperial  justice.  When 
two  years  before  Frederick  William's  anger  flashed  out  upon 
Stein  as  hastily  as  Napoleon's  now,  a  friend  said  to  him, 
*'Now  you  belong  to  history!"  If  thaf  letter  from  the  King 
put  Stein  into  Prussian  history.  Napoleon's  decree  intro- 
duced him  in  a  moment  into  the  history  of  Europe;  it  made 
his  name  a  household  word  in  Germany,  and  his  biographer 
Pertz  remembers  that  he  himself,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  then 
heard  it  for  the  first  time.  But  assuredly  the  celebrity  was 
as  terrible  as  it  was  sudden  and  universal. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  As  through  the  whole 
period  we  see  that  the  Prussian  officials  look  either  to  France 
or  else  to  Russia,  Stein  instantly  thought  of  the  Czar.  He 
wrote  to  the  King,  begging  that  he  would  apply  to  Alexan- 
der for  his  intercession  with  Napoleon  and  at  the  same  time 
asking  permission  to  enter  the  Russian  service.  On  January 
5th  he  saw  his  friends  for  the  last  time.  Sack,  Kunth,  and 
others,  and  in  the  night  set  out  upon  his  lonely  wanderings, 
comforted  perhaps  by  the  words  of  a  certain  officer,  v. 
Roder,  who  said  to  him,  "The  French  have  robbed  you  of 
your  inheritance;  we  Prussians  must  recover  it  with  our 
blood!" 
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